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CHAP.    LII. 

Armed  Neutrality.  —  ConduSi  of  Holland."^  Succejfes  of 
Admiral  Rodney. 

1780. 

WHILE  the  foregoing  tranfaftions  were  tak- 
ing place  in  America^  a  new  and  unexpected 
fcene  was  preparing  in  Europe,  which  marked  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  opening  of  the  enfuing  year. 

The  jealoufy  entertained  by  the  maritime  powers 
in  Europe,  of  the  power  and  pre-eminence  exercifed 
by  Great  Britain  at  fea,  had  operated  hitherto  but 
covertly  and  indirectly.  Expeding  that  the  union 
of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  would  have  proved  fuffici- 
ent  to  check  i;  eifeAually,  they  hadxemained  paffive 
fpe&ators  of  a  contefl,  which  they  imagined  would 
not  fail  to  terminate  to  the  di&dvantage  of  this 
country  :  fo  great  and  potent  a  combiftation  as  that 
of  America,  F  ranee,  and  Spain,  feemed  to  promife, 
without  any  additional  aid,  to  bring  the  maritime 
ftrength  of  Britain  n>  that  ftate  of  diminution, 
which  was  the  general  wifh  and  aim  of  European 
politics. 
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But  when  it  was  found  that  the  fpiritand  exertions 
of  Britain  were  fuch  as  afforded  little  hope  that  even 
this  mighty  confederacy  would  fucceed  in  compafl- 
ing  this  long  .defired  objed,  a  determination  was 
taken  by'all  the  renraining  powers  to  form  a  jiaval 
combination,  in  order  to  effect  it. 

Pretences  for  a  meafure  lof  this  kind  were  not 
wanting.  The  aftivity  and  number  of  Britilh  pri- 
vateers, had  rendered  them  univerfel  objects  of  ter- 
ror, not  only «>  the  cx)mmercial  Iftiipping  of  their 
enemies,  but  to  the  many  vefTels  belonging  to  other 
powers,  that  were  employed  in  furnifhing  them  with 
fuch  articles  as  were  not  confiftent  with  a  Itridl  and 
fair  neutrality.  Goods  coming,  under  this  defcrip* 
tion,  in  the  plaineft  iand  moll*  uncontrovertible  man- 

^nerwere  often  made,  neverthelefs,  a  ful:)je<fi:  of  liti« 
gation ;  and  the'letter  of  treaties  was  wrefted,  in  or- 
der to  put  a  w^rbng  interpretation  upon  them,  in 
evident  contradidion  of  the  fpirit  by  which  they 
were  didated. 

•  As  thelBritilh^  miniftry  infifted,*  on  tbe^her  haDiJ , 
upon  the  propriety  and  lawfuinefs  of  fcizing  af titles 

'of  this  nature,' contentions  nrofe^between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  various  povrers  to  which  theveflels  la- 
den with  fuch  articles' belonged.  Tfce  right  of  pre- 
venting fupplies  from* being  carried  to  the  enemy 
was  fo  manifefl,  that  nothing  bwt  an  inclination  to 
make  ufe  of  any  opporrunity-'to' quarrel  with  this 

■mtion,  couW  have  prompted  thatea^crnefs  with 

^ which  all  Europe  feemed  to  confpire  in  Tcfufing  to 

'admit  tiie  validity  of  the  argumdrits^upon-^vhich  the 

-conduft  of  the*Brit}fll  government  was  founded. 

:  The  principles  alledged  »in»its  defence  were /de- 
rived from  ancient  and   long  received  pradice*— 

■'  7 hey  had  for;age8  G^nftitu red  that  part  o^ the  lav/ 
of  nations-whtch  relates  to  the»tifages  eftabliflied^in 

^  civilized  countries  in  *  times  of -war.     They  formed 

fo 
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fo  powerful  a  barrier  to  the  defigns  in  agitation 
againft  Great  Britain,  that  while  their  validity  was 
allowed,  no  juft  complaint  could  be  framed  againft 
the  conduct  of  the  Brilifh  miniftry^ 

The  only  method  remaining  therefore  to  arraign 
it,  was  to  call.in  queftion  the  reditude  of  thofe  prin- 
ciples, and  to  eftablifli  a  new  fyftem  of  maritime 
laws,  contrary  to  thofe  which  had  been  fo  long  in 
force,  py  thcfe  means  the  pretences  of  Britain 
would  be  overthrowni  and  the  right  (he  claimed  of 
intercepting  (he  fupplies  carried  to  her  enemies^ 
iwould  be  entirely  annulled. 

That  power  which  took  the  lead  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  this  new  fyftem  was  Ruffia  ;  one  that  ought, 
according  to  all  the  rules  of  what  feemed  juft  policy, 
to  have  aded  a  friendly  part  to  Britain,  and  dtfcoun- 
tenanced  a  meafure  which  tended  fo  manifeftly  to 
detriment  her  in  a  material  degree.  , 

It  was  under  the  proteftiort  of  ancient  maxims 
and  cuftoms,  that  Britain  maintained  the  arduous 
confliA  againft  fo  many  powerful  enemies  with  no 
fmall  fuccefs.  It  was  for  that  reafon  alone  that  Eu- 
rope determined  they  fhould  undergo  a  total  altera 
,t«on. 

Whatever  might  be  the  fecret  motives  for  fo  ex- 
traordinary a  determination  in  the  court  of  Ruffia, 
it  was  with  juft  furprize  the  Court  of  Great  Britain 
received  notice  that  it  had  formed  a  code  of  naval 
regulations,  which  militated  in  the  diredteft  manner 
-againft  the  practices  hitherto  obferved  in  Europe, 
and  were  evidently  levelled  at  the  maritime  power  of 
4his  country. 

It  was  a  matter  Qf  peculiar  aftonifhment,  that 
rRl^a  fliould  be  at  the  head  of  a  combination  fo  in<* 
jurious  to  Great  Britain.  The  favours  (he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Brkiftiminiftry,  in  her  late  war  with 
the  Twks,  and  ftill  mote  thcxommercial  benefits  re- 
fttlcing  from  a  conne^on  with  this  country,  feemed 
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to  fcpure  the  gobd  will  of  Ruflia,  and  even  itsaffift- 
ance,  in  cafe  of  neceffity.  Little  therefore  was  it 
cxpedted  that  it  (hould  prove  the  firft  of  all  Europe- 
an potentates  in  that  inimical  declaration,  the  intent 
^f  which  was  to  deprive  Great;  Britain  of  the  prin- 
cipal refourcestha^  enabled  her. to  ftand  her  ground 
in  the  midft  of  fo  many  difficulties. 

The  purport  of  this  celebrated  declaration- was, 
that  the  navigation  of  neutral  powers  ihould  remain 
as  fret  and  Unobftrudted  in  time  of  war  as  in  that 
of  peace  ;  apd  that,  provided  their  (hips  were  not  la- 
den with  contraband  goods,  they  (hould  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  ccmveying,  free  of  feizure  and  reftraint, 
all  other  articles  whatever,  though  belonging  to  the 
fubjedts  of  the  powers  at  war. 

This  declaration,  fo  contradictory  to  the  ideas  and 
practice  that  had  hitherto  prevailed,  was  received 
with  much  apparent  fubmi(Eon  and  deference  by  the 
Courts  of  France  ^and  Spain,  of  which  it  ftrongly 
forwarded  the  view?.  Great  Britain,  contrary  to  her 
cuftom  and  character,  was  obliged  to  temporife  on 
this  trying  occalion.  Her  anfwer  to  this  mortifying 
declaration,  though  guardedly  expreffed,  was  not 
wanting  in  terms  fufficiently  clear  to  remind  Ru(fia 
how  different  a  part  Great  Britain  had  afted  to  her 
in  the  day  of  need. 

In  taking  a  ftep  of  fo  unprecedented  a  nature, 
RuflSa  had  previouily  ufed  the  precaution  of  fecur- 
ing  the  concurrence  of  all  her  neighbours.  So  for- 
midable was  the  impreffion  of  tlac  power  and  fpirit 
of  Britain,  notwithftanding  the  perils  that  furround- 
ed  her,  that  none  of  the  northern  powers  durft  pre- 
•fume,  alone  and  unfupported  by  the  others,  to  enter 
the  lilts  againft  Britain  in  fo  hoftile  and  decifive  a 
manner. 

Denmark  and  Sweden  joined  accordingly  with  Ruf- 
.fia  in  this  naval  confederacy  ;  to  which  Holland,  and 
even  Portugal  itfelf,  were  invited  to  accede.   So  pre- 
valent. 
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valcnt,  and  fo  powerful  was  the  univeTfiil  nialevo^ 
knce^  to  Britain,  and  fo  unqueftionably  was  it  reputed 
the  ihtcreft  of  Europe  to  co-operate  in  the  humilia* 
tion  of  her  maritime  grandeur  !  In  this  manner  was 
fbttm^d  that  univerfel  aflbciation  of  the  neutral  pow- 
cts.  in  Europe  againft  Great  Britain,  which  affumed 
the  defjomination  of  "  Armed  Neutralit)^"  • 

'  Of  all  thofe  ftati?s  whofe  condud  was  inimical  to 
Britain  during  the  conteft  with  Americjl,  nbhe  at* 
forded  j after  caufe  of  refcntmcnt  than  that  of  HdU 
land.  Since  the  commencement  of  that  unhappy 
quarrel,  a' chndettine  commerce  had  been  carried 
on  between  the  ©utch  and  the  Atnericans,  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain.  The  en- 
couragement given  tO'the  revolted  colonies  was  open 
and  manifeft:  rhey  were  not  only  furnilhed  with 
all  manner  of  fupplies,  but  undifguifed  countenance 
and  refpeft  were  :ihewn .  to  their  flag,  in  a  manner 
incompatible  with: thc^Jionour  and  dignity  of  Great 
Britain. 

Reprcferitations  ha4  frequently  been  rttade  to  the 
States  General  of  this  impropriety  of  condudt  in  theiir 
fubjedh,  by  the  Britifh  Ambaffador  at  the'  Hague, 
Sir  Jofeph  Yorke;  who  complained  in:  t^  memorial 
prefented  in  the  month  of  February^  fevenry-feveh, 
of  the  difregard  (hewn  to  feveral  antecedent  remon- 
ftrances,  and  infifted  on  a  behaviour  in  fut4jre  tuore 
fatisfaftbry  to  the  court  of  Britain  ;  infmuating,  that 
in  cafe  of  non-compliance,  due  refentment  would  be 
(hewn. 

•  Though  a  refpeftful  anfwer  was  returned  to  this 
remonftrance,  the  correfpondcnce  ftill  continued 
between  the  Dutch. and  the  Americans  on  the  fame 
footing  as  before. 

On  the  rupture  with  France,  this  unfriendly  dit 
poiition  towards  Great  Britain  on  the  part  of  Hol- 
land \yas  exhibited  more  openly,  and  exerted  with  a 
higher  hand  than  ever.     The  dock-yards  of  France 
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werc^  fuppUed'With  all  kind  of  materials  for  the  con^* 
flrudtion  and  equipment  of  fleets,  with  as  much  rea- 
dinefs  and  aiBduity,  as  if  France  and  Holland  had 
formed  the  clofeftalliancc  againft-Britain.. 

Though  incenfed  at  fuch  unprovoked  ufage,  Bri^* 
tain  went  no  further  than  to  fcize  thofe  Dutch  veffels 
that  were  loaded  with  naval  ftores  for  the  French 
ports.  The  States  of  Holland  pleaded  the  lettei^of 
a  treaty  made  a  century  ago;  but  they  were  giveti 
to  underfiand,  that  nothing  could  be  more  ungene<» 
rous  and  unjuft  than  to  infill. on'  the  fulfilling. of  si 
treaty  which  the  circumftances  of  the  prcfent  time 
rendered  inadmiffiblei:  Britain  iiould  not  permit 
Holland  to.fuppljf  France  with  naval  ftores,  without 
expofing  herfelf  td  imminent  danger.  There  were 
a  nuniberlefs  variety  of  other -articles  in  trade, 
from  the  importation  of  wbich  into  France  the 
'Dutch  might  derive  immenre;proiits,  without  fuiv 
i^ifhing  that  power  with  the  xnicianrof  injuring  Great 
Britain. 

In  order  to  t^kehaway  all  prdtoices  of  comphiint 
from  the  Dutch>  the  Brki&  goverttment^  inftead 
of  making  prizes  of  the  vefleW  laden  with  thefe  hot 
file  cargoQS,!  came  to  the  generous  determination  to 
purchafe  ^t  a  fair  valuation,.  aUthe  naval  ftores  that 
werci  on,  board  the  Dutch  veffels' brought  into  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain ,1  to  pay  the  freight  of  the  car- 
goes, and  to  indemnify  t^e proprietors  inalithe juft 
expences  andtdamages[  occafioned.by  the  detention  of 
their  veffels. 

While  the  court  of  Great  Britain  was  repeatedly 
complaining  of  the  bbfitnacy  with  which  the  Dutch 
merchant^*  continued  to  furiaifli.  the  French  with 
naval  ftores,  thefe,  on  the  other,  hand,  prefentcd 
a  memorial  to  the  States^  remonftrating  againft 
the  feizurcof  their  veffels  employed  in  that  bunnefsj 
and  requiring  protedion  for  their  profecuting  it  in 
fafety^ 

France, 
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'FMncCi  in  the  mean  timcj  confoious  of  the  ne- 
ceffity«  of  procuring  this  refource  to  her   mariney 
in[fl(ted'  pcremptoriiy  on^  its  being  protected  by  the 
States,  in  the  fam^  manner  as- everyv other  branch  of 
tii9'I^tck  trade;     So  ftrenuous  was  the  French  mi- 
vAftty  iif'aflfettingthe  propriety  of»  :his.meafure,'that 
it -tht^fiifAidditOJOdtifidferaf  relaxation  of  the  demands. 
mude'MponGr^at'Britainby Holland  as  an  infradion> 
of-theridurraHty-vs^ichWbUandiwas  bound:  torobferve- 
between  Hfance&nd  Great  Britain,  and  as  an  evident- 
proof  of  partiality  to  the  latter.      The  French' Am.-» 
bi<fo|JW  prefemed  a  memorial  to.thu  States  on  this 
fubj^l^Xirgihgitiie'm,  in  the  moft  prcflihg  manner,  ta> 
art'  cfFedual'^nd  fpefcdjr  complianceJwith  the  requifi*- 
tion  of' hi^Cpurti 

•  In  brder  to  encourage-  the>  impoutatidn  o£  navab 
ftores^  iyregoiiation  was  iSued  in  France  in,t he  monthr 
afcjulyj,=  iSventy-eigiit,  by  which  fuoh  various  ad*i 
ii2rtttigA:?vveW  grimed  v6  n««tral  veffels,  as  accord-i 
od'5;^i[jhj-the  Vlet)V«i  df.  being  fupplied  through  their 
means^  witht  theoieceffeties  for  her  navy;  But,  on  the) 
Stste^  not'  OTWipiyipg  with^  the  requifition  of  the: 
Erencfe miniftry  in  the  manner  propofed,  thefe  advan- 
tages^ were  rewked.with'  refped;  to  the  fubjedks  of 
iwllMd,  th^idty:  of  AnfUkpdamv alone  excepted; 
which  had  warmly  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Franee,  and* 
demanded  ofthcStates'the  equipment  of  a  fquadru^n 
for  tbe  proteftion  of  its^  navigation  to  that  king*^ 
tfom,  agakfi  cbeBritiih  cruizeiisi  . 

Notwithftanding  the  authority  affumed  by  thoi 
Court, of  France,  in  prcfqribing  to  the  Dutch  in 
wtoat  manner  they  fliould  obferve  their  treaties  with 
Great  Britatn,  ^be'  French  fadionr  in  Holland  was 
^  powerful,  that  tnftead  of  refenting  this  freedom, 
h  was  reprefented  as  juftifiable  and  well-founded. 
Glamours  in  the  mean  time  encreaied  again  ft  the 
Britiili  government ;  and  it  was  defcribed  as  aiming 
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at  an  exclufive  right  of  framing  laws  for  the  com* 
mercial  correfpondence  between  different  flates. 

On  the  acceffion  of  Spain  to  the  confederacy 
againft  Great  Britain,  frelh  reprefentations  were 
made  to  the  ftates,  on  the  neceflity  of  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  naval  {lores  to  her  enemies ;  but 
jthey  had  no  more  effedt  than  the  former  :  the  diiE« 
culties  wherein  Britain  was  involved,  feemed,on  the 
contrary,  to  have  infufed  into  the  people  of  Holland 
a  flronger  defire  to  add  to  the  diftrefles  of  the  Briti(b 
nation* 

A  formal  demand  was  now  made  upon  Holland, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  for  thefuccours  ftipu- 
lated  by  the  treaties  fubfifting  between  them.  The 
dangers  that  menaced  both  ftates  from  the  family- 
compad  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourboc,  were  laid  before 
the  Dutch,  in  their  ftrongeft  colours.  But  whatever 
might  be  the  real  caufe  of  their  avcrfcnefs  to  liften 
to  the  reprefentations  from  the  court  of  Great  Britain ; 
whether  they  were  intimidated  by  the  vaft  power 
difplayed  by  its  numerous  enemies,  or  influenced  by 
an  invincible  jealoufy,  they  fiili  continued  in  the  fame 
unfriendly  difpoiition.  No  anfwer  was  given  to 
the  memorial ;  and  all  appearances  tended  to  prove 
a  fixed  determination  to  a&  an  inimical  part  towards 
Great  Britain. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  eighty,  a  fleet  of 
merchantmen,  laden  with  naval  ftores  for  the  French 
navy,  failed  from  Holland  under  the  convoy  of  a 
fquadrori  of  rri'en  of  war.  Intelligence  of  this  being 
brought  to  ngland,  a  fquadron  was  difpatchcd,  un^ 
der  Commodore  Fielding,  to  intercept  them.  On 
meeting  the  Dutth  fleet,  he  requefted  permiffion 
to  fearcb  them,  as  ufual ;  but  this  was  denied,  con- 
trary to  the  right  of  treaty.  Hereupon  he  fent  his 
boats,  ^vith  orders  to  infift  upon  the  examination  of 
the  cargoes ;  but  th<sy  were  fired  upon  by  the  Dutch 
commander;  Count  Byland,  and  prevented  from  exe- 
-  '  •'  cuting 
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cuting  thofe  orders.  Commodore  FieldiQg,  tipon 
this,  fired  9  fhot  a-head  of  the  Dutch  Admiral,  who 
returned  it  with  a  broadfide ;  Captain  Fielding  re- 
plied  with  another ;  and  the  former  ftruck  his  co« 
lours.  In  the  mean  time  mod  of  the  Dutch  veflels 
laden  with  naval  (lores,  had  found  means  to  efcape* 
They  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  and  arrived  fafciqi 
the  French  ports  ;  where  they  brought  naval  fup- 
plies  in  abundance,  and  which  at  that  time  were  very 
much  wanted. 

The  remainder  of  the  Dutch  fleet  was  carried  into 
Portfmouth  ;  whither  it  was  accompanied  by  Count 
By  land,  who  refufed  to  forfake  it,  though  penniffioa 
was  given  him  to  continue  his  voyage  with  the  fqua* 
dron  under  his  command. 

The  complaints  of  th(  States  General  were  loud 
and  violent  upon  this  occafion ;  and  yet  they  h^ 
manifeftly  violated  the  right  of  (earch  eftabliihed  bf 
treaty,  and  never  yet  called  into  queltion. 

What  rendered  the  condud  of  the  Dutch  ftiU 
more  offenfive,  was,  that  while  they  aififted  the  ene-^ 
mies  of  Great  Britain  in  this  open  decided  manner, 
they  forbade  their  fubje&s,  under  heavy  penalties^  to 
furniQi  the  garrifpn  ofGibraltarwithprovifions,noc* 
withftanding  Spain  had  at  that  very  time  behaved  to 
the  Dutch  in  a  manner  equally  difrefpedtful  and  inju- 
rious to  their  intereft. 

This  condudt  betrayed  a  ftrange  forgetfulnefs  of 
the  ftrong  ties  by  which  they  were  connected  with 
Britain,  and  of  the  evident  neceffity  of  preferving  that 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  in  which  Holland  was 
more  concerned  than  any  flate  upon  the  con- 
tinent. It  ihewed  with  what  efficacy  the  enemies  of 
Britain  had  exerted  themfelves,  in  overturning  the 
political  fyftem  that  had  fo  long  prevailed  in  that  re- 
public ;  and  how  oppofite  thofe  maxims  they  had 
introduced,  were  to  that  clofe  and  intimate  friend- 
(hip  with  the  Britifli  nation,  of  which  the  utility 

had 
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h^  b»en^  proved-  by  the  experience  of  two  centu* 

Ihcenfed  at^  thefe  continual  provocations,  thcr 
Cofurt  ofl  Great  Britain  rcfolved  at  length  to  exprefe 
iWtJf  im  terms  fo  clear  and  decifive,  as  to  draw,  an  ex-- 
piirit  awfwerfroavthe  States  refpeding  their  ultimate 
iiitentionsto 'this  country . 

Towards- the  olbfe  of  March,  eighty,  the  Bl-itifli 
AnbaflWaraf  the  Hague  was  directed  to  re^^wthe 
rcquifition  for  the  fuccours  to  which  Great  Brttain 
*aisr  intitlfed  by  ftv«ral  treaties.  It  was  now^  eight 
ihattths^  fintne'  it;  had  been  laid  befbre  the  Aflfembly 
ftf't4i^^StateSi  during  which  rime  it  had  lain,  wholly 
imtioticed.  He  cxpoftulated  with  them  accordingly 
with  great  force  and  dignity  :  he  reminded  them  of 
tfee»  many  motives  that  Ihould  induce  them  to  live 
Jh  the'ftVifteft'  amity  with  Britain  :  and  concluded 
by  infowning'  them,  that  if  a  favourable  anfwef 
was  not  returned-  to  his  requifitions  within  the  fpace 
«f  three  vi^eeks^  the  Court  of  Great  Britain  would  look 
tipofn-  fudh  refufal  as  a  breach  of  the  alliance  on  the 
^apt  of  Mollafnd ;  and  would  confider  the  Republic 
in -no-  other  light  than  as  a  neutral  ftate,  not  privi- 
Ibdj^d-  to  particular  favours  by  any  treaty,  and  as 
^HaVitigj  by  its  conduift,  made  void  all  thofe  that  fub- 
•fifteti-betwcen  both^  ftates* 

The  reply  to  this  memorial,  was,  that  the  time 
jtrefcribed  was*  too  limited  for  an  anfwer  to^be  given 
to  it  confonrrably  to cherules and conftkutions^f  the 
Republic,  Bbt  this  reply  was  viewed  by  the  Britiffi 
miniftry  as  a  mere  evafion.  As  the  States  General 
:fiatl  been  eight  months  in  poffeffion  of  the  requeft 
*ow  repeated,  full  leifure  had  been  allowed  them 
to  deliberate  upon  it ;  and  it  was  unbecoming  to  re- 
'cjuire  any  longer  fpace  for  confultation. 
•  In  confequence  of  the  anfwer  given  to  the  Britifh 
"Ambaffedor,  it  was-  now  refolved  at  the  court  of 
Great  Btitatn,  to  put  in  force,  conformable  to  the 
*r  notice 
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notice  he  had  given,  the  fufpeniion  of  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  fubjeds  of  Holland,  in  virtue  of  the 
coQceffidns  madie  in  their  favour  by  former  treaties* 
After  waiting  the  fpace  of  time  notified,  no  fatisfaCf^ 
wry  anfwer  bein|^  returned,  a  declaration  was  pub- 
Uflibd^'whereih,  after  acircuniftantial  reprefentatioik 
of  tii^  condud-  obferved  by  Holland  fince  the  com*» 
mencbment  of  hoftilities,  the  above  refolution  wa« 
fomklly  fpectfied.    ' 

In^  the  mean  time,  the  Britifh  miniftry  was  fuilyi 
occupied  in  providing,  fbr  the  various  pofleffions  06 
Great  Britain  in  foreign  parts  that  were  menaced  bf 
her  numenousi  encbtes. .  Among  other  places^  Gi* 
brahar  wasinowclofely  inveftbd^  and  prefledboth  at! 
land!  and  feai  by  the  fleets  and  armiesof  Spain.  .  Im^ 
mediately  on  this  Court;^s.  declaring  its  acceifibn  to 
the  confederacy  formed  by  France  and  Amrertcft 
agalnft  Brit^in^  Gibraltar  was  blockaded ;  and  all 
means  of  fupplying  It  with  neceflkries  indAiilrioully 
cut  oflf  on  eveny  fide* 

The  gFcatrabilitiessandL  valour  J  of  General  Elliot^ 
the  Govcrnory  afforded  the  beft  founded  expedatiou 
of  its  making  a  vigorous  defence  :  but  the  fcantinefi 
9mMmcertaihry:oltlici:fuppUe$  it  had  received  :fince 
thejieginhiiigof'cbrfiegey.beifan  tabe  very  alarm<f 
ing  t  and  it  was-now!  time  it  &ould  be  relieved;  in  1 
regulkr  and  fufficienH  manner  to  enable  it  to  contt» 
nue  a  fucoefsfdl  refiftaHce. 

To  this'pucpofe  a  ftrong^  fquadron.  was  prepared^ 
aodi  the  commaiid  of  it  given  to  Sir  George  Rodnejr, 
whofe  fervices  in  the  laft  war  had ^ recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  government.  He  fell  in,  a.  few 
days  after  failing  Aoib  Engiand;  with  a  Spamlhffeet 
of  fixteen  tranfpovrs^  bound  from.Bilboa  to  Cales  : 
ch^y  were  l^den  with  provifions*  and  naval  florcs^ 
and  convoyed  by  a  (hip  of  fixty-four  guns,  four 
frigates,  and  two  armed  vefiels.  Only  one  tranfport 
efcaped  ;  the  reft  were  taken  :  and  proved  a  hea^vy 

lofs 
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lofs  to  tKe'.docmy  ;'who  were  at  that  time  in  grant 
want  of  both  proviiions  and  matcrrals  for  their  (hip* 
ping.  This  capture  took  place  on  the  eighth  of  Ja- 
Buary^  eighty.'  './ 

•  :On  the  fixteentb,  a  Spaniib  fquadron,  of  eleven 
Skiljof  the  line,  was  difcovcrcd  oflTthe  Cape  St,,  Yin^ 
ceot^  As  the  iday  was  far  advanced,  in  order  to 
feach  them  the  fooner,  the  Britiih  Admiral  made  the 
iignal  for  a  general  chace,  to  eng-age  as  the  (hips 
came  up*,  byirotatioh,  and  to  take  the  lee  giage^  in 
order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  retreating  into  their 
owii  ports.  .        - 

'f^The  adion  began  at  four  in  the  afternoon:;  the 
beadmoft  (hips  in  the  Britifli  fquadron  clofing  in  v^irAi 
the'  pearefl  of  the  enemy. .  In  about  half  an  hous' 
one  of  their  fhips,  mounting  fevetoty  guns^  and  carry* 
ing  fix  hiindred  men,  blew  up;  aqd  they  all  pe- 
nihed.  After  two  hours  fight,  another  Spahilh  (hip 
of  the.  line  was  taken.  The  a^ioh; continued. with 
great  vigour  on  both  fides,  till  bvo  oclock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  headmoft  (hip  of  the  enemy 
flruck  to  the  Sandwich :  after  which  they  cealed  fir* 
ing.  '    . 

^  The  weathet  was  fo  tempeftubus  during  the  night, 
that  it  was  with  extreme;  difiicuity  pofifefiion  could 
be  taken  of  thofe  (hips  that  had  furrendcred.  They 
were  fix  in  number;  of  which  tivo  went  on  (hore, 
and  were  loft,  and  the  other:  four  were  brought  fafe 
into  Gibraltar.  They  confifted  of  the  Spanilh  Ad- 
mirars  own  (hip,  of  eighty  guns,  and  feveti  hundred 
men, — and  three  of  feventy  guns,  and  fix  hundred 
men. 

This  engagement  happened  lb  near  the  lhore> 
and  the  Briti(h  (hips  were  fo  irager  in  fecuring  the 
lee  gage,  to  prevent  the  »enemy'5  efcape,  that  Ad- 
miral Rodney's  ihip,  and  fome  of  the  largeft  in  the 
fleet,  were  in  great  danger  of  running  on  the  ihoals 
off  the  coaft  of  St-  Lucar :   nor  did  they  return  into 

deep 
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d«cp  water  till  aftef  much  labour,  and  tht  cJcertipn 

of  great  feamanlhip,  •    - 

The  behaviour  of  the  Spaniards  m  this  conflift 
was  very  brave  and  fpirited:  but  notwifthftandiflg 
•their  gallant  behaviour,  it  was  thi  opinion  of  all 
who  were  prefent  in  the  ^dlion,  that  had  it  tak^h 
place  by  day,  or  the  weather  been  lefs'  boiftefous^ 
not  one  of  them'  would  have  efeaped.  Tbofc  that 
did,  were  fo  confide^aWy  damagedj  as  to  be  unfit  for 
fervice..   *"-      .       .    *     "-  '       , 

The  Spatii(h  Admiral,  Don  Juan  de  Langara,  be- 
haved with  great  courage ;  and  dad  not  furrender  till 
after  an  obftinate  r^fiftance.  The  ftiip;  he  ftruck  XO 
was  commanded 'by  Captain  Macbrlde.  Having  tht^  . 
fmall  pox  on  boards  a  diftemperof  Whkh  the  Spani'- 
ards  are  remarkably  apprehenfive,  he  notified  it  to 
the  enemy ;  offering  to  lend  a  party  of  hi^' own  peo- 
ple on  board  of  them.  Without  fhifting  arty  of  their> 
to  his  own  fliip,  provided  the  Spatiifh  A'dmiral  an^ 
his  officers  would  pledge*  their  honour  that  the  Brf- 
tifli  feamen  Ihould  not  be  interrupted  in  th^  poflef- 
fion  of  their  prize.  This  humane  propofal  was  4ic* 
cepted  with  thehigheft  expreffions  of  gratitude,  and 
complied  with  in  every  point  that  had  been  required, 
with  the  utmoft  honour  and  punduality. 

The  confequences  of  this  important  vidory,  were 
the  complete  relief  of  Gibraltar  and  of  Minorca ; 
both  of  which,  till  this  «vent,  had  been  coniidered 
as  in  a  flate  of  imminent  peril. 

After  performing  thefe  ferviccs,  Admiral  Rodney 
failed  for  the  Weft  Indies ;  where  he  was  commif* 
fioned  toaflume  the  chief  command.  Admiral  Dig- 
by  proceeded '  home  with  the  fleet  and  the  prizes ; 
and  liad  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a  French 
man  of  war  of  fixty-four  guns,  which  he  took.  It 
convoyed,  ,with  another  fliip  of  the  Tme,  a  large 
number  of  (hips  bound  to  the  iflands  of  Mauritius, 
with  piilitary  ftores  and  recruits.     They  were  too 

far 
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4ar  diftant  nvben  i)^(t  perq^l^edyilo  be  purfued  with 
fuccefs ;  and  only  three  of  the  flpre-ibips  were  c^kea; 
file  reft  «ff|?pe0  ^yyifhthe  other  ft ip  of  the  line,  and 
4feached  fiheir  deftiMtipn. 

'-'  Theile:vaiiou^;fucpefle9  Qcoationeduncomoion  fa- 
■  jtisfad:iQn[.in:^ling^and.  ^  They  <:ame  atia  criticalTea* 
fon ;  and;  c^ntr^^uted  nowerfully,  oot  only  toraife 
fbe  fpiritof  .the  Britim  najtion^  hut  to  damp  the 
')K)pes  (bat^liad  t^een  .foroue^  iniFKaDce  and  Spain^ 
of  ftriking  a  decifive  blow  at  the  opening,  of  the 
JTOval  campaign,  fby  the  re^union  of  the  French  and 
fSpanUh  navies.  The.beftofEcers.^nd  feamen  in  the 
.mariae'-fervice  of  Spain,  were  in  the  fquadron  that 
4>ad  \fQen  tak^n  or  dd^royed ;  and  the  Ihips  them^ 
Jfelyes  were  in  the  bed  condition  of  any  in  the  Spa- 
jwih  Davy. 

Sir  GecH^ge  Rodney  was  honoured  upon  this  oo* 

^cafion  with  an  un^ftimous  vote  of  thanks  from  both 

iHour<^S;Of  BairHjllP:£nt«     Their  conlideration  of  his 

,fer%*iccs  was  fo.warm,  thiatt  they  zcaloufly  recom:- 

jmeaded  him  as  deferytng  of: the  moit  lignal  notioe 

jftOd.  recompenca  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.     la  thb 

jthiey«.W€re  th^  more  urgent,  as  the  Admiral's  do« 

IDefiic^ffairs  were  in  c»uch  diibrder  when  he  was 

appointed  to  tlhe  comiiiaQd  of  the  expedition^,  where^ 

4n  he  hiadil)«en:  4o  (uccefeful.     There  were  alfo  other 

4Boilv<s  ^foF;  wifliing  to  JfeC'  him  -provided  for  in  .an 

jhdQ0Oiai;ajbJe:'9«Kl  UbcrM  (fanner.     Amoisg  ocbers,  he 

had,  while  in  France,  refufed.fooie  very  advanta- 

^^^eous  proffarjs,  conveyed  to  him  through  perfons  of 

the  firft  di^ink^ion  ;  who  h^d  Arongiy. urged  him  to 

A^tt  ioto.ihe  naval  fervice  ofitfaat  crowuii     But 

tjhaujgh  the  prof  pedis  held  out  to  htm-  iRfcre  vety 

^biciUianc,  and  he  was  at  the  tiixie  in  circumftances  of 

diftrcrfs,. he  nobly  rcfufed  to  take  .p^tiW»th  the  enc^ 

.jQoies  of  hisi  coiintry. 

CHAP. 
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CharUJhwn  taken  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton. —  Sucteffifs^if 
Lord  Cor nwinlUs. 

THE  preceding  campaign  had  ternfiinated  verjr 
difadvantjageoufly  to  the  Americans.  iThe 
•maritime  force  of  the  New  England  provinces  ih«d 
been  almoft  wholly  deftpoyed  atPenobfcot ;  tai 
they  had  fufFered  a  great  and  mortifying  defeat  ^^ 
Savannah.  The  mighty  projeds  formed  by  D^Efr 
taing  had  been  fruftratcdin  the  completed  manner:: 
'he  had  been  vanquilhed,  and  compelled  to  retiee 
with  a  fhattered  fleet  and  a  broken  army.  Unabte 
to  profecute  any  further  operations,  he  was  now  ^re- 
turned to  France ;  and  the  Colonies  were  againdeft 
'to  their  fole  exertions,  with  little  profpeftof  recei^ 
ing  any  aflSftance'from  their  French  allies,  in  fuiEoU 
ent  trme  to  obviate  efFedually  the  attempts  that 
-might  be  made,  in  confequcnce  of  the  fuperiarity 
'now  obtained  by -the  Britifti  forces. 

While  the  fate  of  D*Eftaing  was  in  fufpcnfe,  the 
iapprehenfion  that  he  couid  not  fail  of  fucccfs  witfe 
fuch  a  lupcrior  ftrength,  obliged  tht  Britiih  com- 
manders at  New  York,  to 'make  all  neceffary  pre- 
pwratiofls  for  a  vigorous  defence.  General  Wafli- 
*ington  had  coUeded  all  the  ftrength  he  could  muf- 
ter  from  the  contiguous  provinces,  and  was  advanc- 
ing towards  that  city,  in  order  to  be  at  hand  to  co- 
operate in  the  attack  concerted  between  him  and  the 
French  Admiral. 

The  neceflity  of  adding  materially  to  the  numbers 
that  would  be  requifite  to  make  head  againft  fo 
formidable  an  enemy,  occafioned   the  garrifon  of 

Rhode 
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Rhode  Ifland  to  be  recalled  from  that  ftation,  ta . 
reinforce  the  troops  at  New  York*  Thus,  had  the 
French  commander  fucceeded  at  Savannah,  it  wai 
much  to  be  doubted,  whether  he  would  have  bec» 
equally  fuccefsful  in  the  fubfequ^nt  part  of  his  dc- 
lign. 

But  his  defeat  and  expuliion  from  Georgia  hav« 
ing  given  a  new  turn  to  affairs,  a  different  plan  of 
operations  took  place  of  courfe  in  the  councils  of 
the  Britiih  conunanders  at  New  York  :  the  difap- 
pointment  experienced  by  the  Americans  had  great- 
ly difpirited  them.  The  troops  that  had  reforted  to 
General  Waihington  from  various  parts,  in  full  con- 
fidence of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  decifivo 
blow,  now  returned  home  in  high  difcontent,  and 
bitterly  complaining  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
on  their  new  ally  ;  from  whom  they  had  hitherto 
received  great  promifes,  but  little  effeds. 

In  this  ftate  of  public  diffatisfad:ion  among  the 
Americans,  it  was  refolved  to  carry  the  Britifh  arms 
fouthward  ;  where  the  diftance  from  the  center  of 
the  enemy's  ftrength  opened  a  fair  profpedt  of  fuc- 
cefs,  and  where  an  impreffion  upon  them  would  be 
more  feverely  felt  than  elfewhere,  from  the  greater 
value  of  the  countries,  of  which  reduction  was  in. 
view,  in  point  of  riches,  and  commercial  produce, 
and  importance. 

The  pofleffion  of  Georgia  afforded  a  ready  accefs 
to  the  .large  and  valuable  Province  of  Carolina. 
From  this  motive,  and  thofe  above  mentioned,  it 
Wjis  determined  to  make  this  the  objed  of  an  expe- 
dition, while  the  enemy's  force  was  in  a  great  mear 
fure  fcattered  and  difperfed  by  the  difbanding  of  the 
major  part  of  the  army  under  General  Waihington^, 
and  the  fplitting  of  the  other  corps  into  numerous 
detachments,  for  the  purpofe  of  protedting  the  va* 
rious  places  that  were  liable  to  be  attacked. 

Towards 
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Towards  the.  clofe  of  the  year  feven^y-nine,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  embarked  with  a  confiderable  land- 
force,  under  the  convoy  of  a  ftrongjfquadron,  com-" 
manded  by  Admiral  Arbuthnot.  TJieir  deftlnatioa 
was  Savannah ;  but  their  progrefs  was  much  re- 
tarded by  contrary  winds  and  ftormy  weather : 
They  did  not  arrive  off  the  cosfft  of  Georgia  till  the 
expiration  of  January. 

On  the  twelfth  of  February  the  army  was  fafely 
landed  on  the  iflanjds  in  the  vicinity  of  Charles- 
Town  ;  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  the  banks  of 
AQiley's  river;  between  which  and  Cooper's  river 
that  town  is  fitUated. 

Here  he  was  obliged  to  remain  a  confiderable 
time,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  neceffary  ftores 
and  implements  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  intended 
fiege  of  that  place.  This  delay  was  chiefly  occa- 
fioned  by  the  lofs  of  the  principal  ordnance  fhip, 
which  was  funk  in  a  gale  of  wind  on  the  paflage 
from  New  York,  and  by  the  lofs  of  the  draft-horfes 
belonging  to  tht  artillery. 

Owing  to  thefe,  and  a  multitude  of  other  impe. 
diments,  feveral  of  them  arifing  from  the  nature  of 
the  climate,  and  of  the  ground  that  was  the  fcene 
of  aftion,  it  Was  near  the  clofe  of  March  before  the 
Britifh  forces  crofled  the  river  Aftiley.  This  mo- 
tion was  made  under'  the  protection  of  the  armed 
gallies.  The  boats  of  the  fleet  landed  the  whole 
army,  with  the  artillery  and  ftores  requilite  for  the 
fiege,  without  any  refiftance  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy. 

From  the  deficiency  of  battering  cannon,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  lofs  of  the  ordnance  fliip,  the  Britifh 
General  was  obliged  to  have  itcourfe  to  the  Admi- 
ral, for  a  fupply  Of  pieces  of  heavy  metaU  A  fuf- 
ficicnt  number  were  in  confequence  landed,  with  a 
detachment  of  feamen,  under  the  comimand  of  Cap- 
tain Elphinftone. 
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The  day  after  the  army  had  made  good  Its  pefl^g^ 
over  Alliley  river,  it  advanced  to  Charles  Towih 
^  It  broke  ground  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the 
cnemy*s  works,  in  the  night  of  the  firft  of  April.;; 
and  in  feven  days  after,  had  perfefted  the  batteriet 
propofed,  and  mounted  them  with  cannon. 

On  the  eighth  of  April  Admiral  Arbuthnot  forced 
his  way  into  Charles  Town  hsirboiir,  under  a  heavy 
fire  from  Fort  Sullivan,  which  damaged  feveral  of 
his  (hips.  He  took  complete  pofleffioti  oS  all  the 
different  pafTes,  and  entirely  blockaded  the  town  on 
that  fide* 

The  gaining  of  the  harbour  of  Charles  Tdwrt  wai 
the  heavier  a  difappointment,  as  the  Americans 
were  firmly  pcrfuaded,  from  the  vigorous  and  for* 
tunate  retiftance  made  by  Fort  Sullivanj  two  yean 
before,  that  it  would  have  obftru&ed  the  entrance 
of  the  Britifli  fquadron  with  the  like  fuccefs4 

Depending  on  the  efficacy  of  the  defence  it  would 
make,  they  had  moored  feveral  (hips  and  gallies  in 
a  pofition  to  make  a  raking  fire  on  the  Britifh  fqua* 
drod,  on  its  approaching  the  fort ;  and  doubted  not 
being  able  to  reduce  it  to  fuch  a  condition,  as  to 
fruftrate  all  expe&ations  of  fucceeding  in  any  ac^ 
tempt  of  that  nature. 

They  had  alfo,  as  a  further  means  of  prevention^, 
funk  in  the  channel  leading  to  the  town,  four  large 
frigates,  with  feveral  merchant  Ihips,  fitted  with 
chevaux  de  frize  on  thck  decks,  in  the  manner  of 
thofe  that  had  been  formerly  funk  in  the  Delaware 
to  the  fame  intent.  An  immenfe  boom  was  alfo  ex* 
tended  acrofs  this  channel.  It  was  compofed  of 
fpars,  chains,  and  cables,  fecured  together  by  (hips 
mafts  ;  and  it  was  defended  on  the  fide  of  the  town 
by  ftrong  batteries,  mounting  upwards  of  forty 
pieces  of  heavy  cannon. 

Thefe  obftacles  being  furmounted,  and  the  Bri- 
tifh fquadron  having  taken  j^oflTeffion- of  the  harbour. 

Sir 
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Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbutlinot  Jointly 
futnmoned  the  town  to  furrender ;  but  General  Lin- 
coln, who  commanded  there,  anfwered.  That  he 
would  defend  it  to  the  laft  extremity. 

On  this  refufal,  the  batteries  werd  opened  on  the 
ninth  of  April,  and  operated  with  fucH  effcdt,  as 
quickly  to  abate  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  works 
were  carried  on  with  fo  much  fpirit  and  adivity, 
that  the  befiegers  in  a  few  days  approached  within 
little  more  than  four  hundred  yards  of  the  town. 

In  order  to  cut  off  the  communication  between 
the  town  and  country,  a  detachment  of  chofen  men 
was  formed  ;  the  command  of  which  was  given  to 
Colonel  Webfter,  an  officer  of  noted  fkill  and  bra- 
very :  he  was  accompanied  by  Colonel  Tarleton, 
witn  a  body  of  cavalry ;  and  by  Major  Fergufon, 
with  a  party  of  light  infantry. 

The  cnterprize  they  were  fent  upon  was  attend- 
ed with  a  variety  of  difficulties.  They  had  rivers 
to  crofs,  and  other  arduous  operations  to  execute, 
in  prefence  of  an  enemy  ftrongly  polled,  and  who 
had  a  Very  fuperior  cavalry.  It  was  principally  at 
this  corps  their  efforts  were  aimed.  Through  the 
great  diligence  and  dexterity  of  Colonel  Tarleton,  it 
was  furprized  and  totally  defeated.  This  obftruc- 
tion  being  removed.  Colonel  Webfter  advanced 
into  the  country,  and  feized  all  the  principal  paffes ; 
by  which  means  the  town  was  now  completely  in- 
vefted. 

Thefe  fucceilcs  enabled  the  Britifh  army  to  carry 
on  the  fiege  with  additional  vigour.  The  enemy, 
on  the  other  hand,  made  a  no  lefs  refolute  defence. 
They  had  ufed  great  induftry  in  fortifying  the  place. 
The  neck  of  land  inclofed  between  the  two  rivers, 
Aihlcy  and  Cooper,  was  a  continued  chain  of  lines^ 
redoubts,  and  batteries.  At  their  extremities,  to- 
wards both  rivers,  they  were  covered  by  deep 
fwamps,  communicating  by  a  canal  cut  along  their 
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their  front.  In  the  intermediate  fpace  between 
thefe  works  and  the  body  of  the  place,  were  two 
rows' of  fallen  trees,  fixed  into  the  earth,  in  the 
manner  of  a  fraife-wdrk  :  behind  thefe  was  a  double 
picketed  ditch.  In  the  center  of  the  lines  they  had 
conftrudted  a  kind  of  citadel :  the  artillery  mounted 
on  thefe  different  works,  confifted  of  eighty  pieces 
of  cannon  and  mortars. 

'  The  fiege  of  Charles  Town.bad  in  the  mean  while 
greatly  alarmed  the  contiguous  provinces.  Senfiblc 
how  much  it  behoved  them  to  preferve  a  place  of 
fuch  importance,  they  were  exerting  their  utmoft 
endeavours  to  raife  a  force  fufficicnt  to  its  relief* 
The  defeat  of  the  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Charles  Town,  by  Colonel  Webfter,  had  greatly 
difconcerted  them.  But  that  which  they  regretted 
mod,  was  the  deftruftion  of  their  cavalry  by  Colo- 
nel Tarleton.  They  were  at  uncommon  pains  to 
repair  this  lofs ;  and  with  much  induflry  and  ex- 
pcnce  cotlefted  another  body  of  horfe,  which  was 
inimediately  difpatched  to  the  aififtance  of  the 
troops  that  were  advancing  from  various  quarters 
to  the  aid  of  the  beficged  :  but  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  their  approach,  Colonel  Tarelton  was  or- 
dered to  attack  them.  He  executed  his  commiffioil 
with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  almofl:  the  whole  corps 
was  either  taken  or  deftroyed ;  and  all  the  horfes 
with  their  accoutrements  fell  inj:o  the  hands  of  the 
vidors. 

While  thefe  fucceflcs  were  obtained  in  the  coun- 
try bordering  upon  Charles  Town,  Admiral  Arbuth^ 
not  was  exerting  himfelf  with  no  lefs  vigour  and 
good  fortune  on  that  fide  which  lay  towards  the 
fen.  He  formed  a  brigade  of  feamen  and  marines^ 
with  which  he  made  him^fclf  matter  of  forts  Mount- 
pleafant  and  Sullivan.  The  garrifon  of  the  firft 
abandoned  it  without  refinance ;  and  that  of  the 
fecond Surrendered  by  capitulation. 

By 
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By  tBe  fixth  of  May  the  befiegers  had  pufhed 
their  works  to  the  canal  that  connected  the  two 
fwamps  on  the  right  and  left,  and  had  almoft 
drained  it.  They  paffed  it  three  .days  after,  and 
advanced  towards  the  ditch  next  to  the  body  of 
the  place. 

In  this  extremity^  fi&ding  that  no  relief  was  to 
be  expe^ed,  and  the,  Britilh  army  was  preparing 
for  a  general  affault,  the  American  Governor  pro- 
pofed  to  deliver  up  tjie  town  on  terms  which  had 
already  b^en  offefed  him;  but  which- he  had  re- 
je^fted. 

By  thefe  terms  it  was  agreed,  that  the  An^erican 
troops  and  feamen  were  to  remain  prifoners  of  war 
till  exchanged ;  but  not  to  be  defpoiled.  of  their 
private  property;  the  militia  to  return  to  their 
4wellings,  there  to  abide  as  prifoners  on  their  pa- 
role ;  on  keeping  which,  they  were  to.be  fecure 
from  all  moleftation.  The  citizens  of  Charles 
Town  to  be  comprehended  in  this  article.  The 
fubjefts  of  France  and  Spain  to  retain  their. effedls, 
with  permiffion  to  leave  the  place  ;  but  to  continue 
prifoners  on  parole. 

The  Britilh  army  took  poffeffion  of  Charles  Town 
en  the  twelfth  of  May.  The  prifoners  m^de  on  this 
occafion  amounted  to  upwards  of  fix  thoufand;. 
among  \yhpm  were  a.  thoufand  feamen.  Seven  ge- 
neral officers  were  taiea;  and  a  prodigious  number 
of  others,  from  ijie  eagernefs. with- which  all  thofe 
who  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Charles  Town  repaired 
"to  its  defence.  ,  ,       •-. 

The  artillery  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic^ 
tors,  confifted  of  near  four  hundred  pieces ;  and  the 
flijpping^  of  four  large  frigate?,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  boats,  with  confiderable  fuppliCiS  of  military 
flores.  ,.  •  • 

The  coiifequence  .  of  the  redu£lioa  of  Charles 
Town^  was  a  general  difcouragement  of  the  people 
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in  the  neighbouring  provinces  ;  and  no  little  alarm  ' 
and  difcontent  throughout  the  continent,  when  the 
vaft  expedations  excited  by  D'Eftaing  were  con- 
trafted  with  his  failure,  and  the  fuccefles  of  the 
Britifti  arnns  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

As  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  he  would  lofe 
no  opportunity  of  improving  them  to  tht  utmoft, 
great  pains  were  taken  by  the  Americans  to  colleft 
with  all  poffible  fpced,  a  force  fufBcient  to  make 
fome  (land,  till  a  proper  army  could  be  formed. 
To  this  purpofe  detachments  from  feveral  parts 
were  drawn  to  the  borders  of  North  Carolina,  where 
it  was  naturally  expeded  the  motions  of  the  Britilh 
army  would  next  be  direded. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence.  Lord  Cornwallis 
marched  up  the  country  fituated  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  Santee.  The  enemy  Were  polled  at  a 
place  caHed  Wacfaw,  on  the  boundary  line  between 
North  and  South  Carolina,  diftant  from  him  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  miles.  Colonel  Tarleton  was 
again  feleded  to  command  a  chofen  body,  in  order 
to  attack  them  before  they  could  be  reinforced. 
He  travelled  with  fuch  expedition,  that  he  reached 
them  on  the  third  day  of  his  march.  Upon  refuting 
to  fur  render  on  the  terms  he  preferred,  which  were 
the  fame  that  had  been  granted  to  the  garrifon  of 
•  Charles  Town,  he  attacked  them  with  fo  much 
courage  and  fkill,  that  they^wcre  nearly  all  either 
killed  in  the  ad:ion,  or  wounded  aqd  made  prifoners, 
with  all  their  artillery  and  baggage.  This  was  thei 
third  vidory  obtained  by  means  of  the  Britifti  ca- 
valry, commanded  by  Colonel  Tarleton.  Their 
numbers,  bipth  in  this  and  the  foregoing  engage- 
ments, wefc  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  enemy  ;  but 
the  men  were  chofen  troopers,  and  admirably  expert 
iat  the  management  of  their  horfes  and  arms. 

This  aSibn  decided  for  the  prefent  the  fate  of  Ca- 
folina.    The  bravery  exhibited  by  the  Britjih  troops 

during 
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during  the  whole  of  thij  fervice,  had  been  remark- 
ably confpicuous.  Both  the  naval  and  military 
branches  Co-operated  with  a  warmth  and  emulation 
that  llruck  a  damp  upon  the  enemy  from  the  very  . 
beginning.  Among  thofe  who  chiefly  diilinguifhed 
themfelves,  befides  thofe  that  have  been  mentioned, 
was  Major  Moncrief,  fo  defervedly  celebrated  for 
his  defence  of  Savannah,  in  the  capacity  of  engineer 
againft  Count  D'Eftaing.  He  acquired  no  lefs  glory 
in  his  condud  of  the  attack  upon  Charles  Town; 
where  he  difplayed  a  genius  and  abilities  that 
gained  him  the  higheft  admiration. 

All  refiftance  now  fell  before  the  Britifli  arms 
in  South  Carolina.  It  was  confidered  as  com- 
pletely  reduced  ;  and  arrangements  were  in  confe- 
quence  taken  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  fecure  its 
pofleflion  againfl.  all  future  attempts  from  the  ene- 
my. Mod  of  the  people  in  the  Province  were  ei- 
ther prifqnefs,  or  profeft  adherence  to  the  caufe  of 
Britain. 

Encouraged  by  thefe  flattering  appearances,  he 
iflued  feveral  proclamations,  in  order  to  excite  the 
welWaffedted  to  behave  with  attachment  and  fide- 
lity ;  and  to  detcf  the  oppofite  party  from  caufing 
any  difturbance^.  The  plan  he  propofed  to  follow 
in  the  eftablifliment  qf  that  Province,  was  to  render 
all  perfons- acknowledging  allegiance  to  the  Bri. 
tifti  government,  inftrumental  in  its  defence-  To 
this  intent  they  were  divided  in  two  clafles  of  mi- 
litia :  fuch  men  as  had  fan^lies,  were  allotted  to  the 
guard  of  their  refpeftive  diftridts  :  fuch  as  had 
none^  were  to  be  embodied  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  others  under  their  own  officers,  and  to  be  em- 
ployed in  conjundion  with  the  Britifli  troops,  ih 
repelling  irrvafions,  and  keeping  the  enemy  out  of 
the  Province.  They  were  not,  however,  to  march 
beyond  the  limits  of  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  ; 
.and   after  ferving  fix  months  out  of  the  enfuing 
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twelve,  in  the  manner  prefcribed,  they  were  to  be 
'  exempted  from  all  but  the  common  duties  of  the 
jmilitia. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  promifed  himfelf  great 
iutility  from  thefe  regulations.  He  w^s  certainly 
well  founded  U  his  .expqftations.  A  loyal  and  af- 
ieftionate  addrefs  had  been  prefented  to  him  and 
-Admiral  Arbutbnor,  a  few  days  after  the  re- 
dudtion  of  Charles  Town,  figned  by  two  hundred 
;and  ten  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  Numbers 
came  in  alfo  from  every  part  of  the  country,. de- 
claring their  allegiance,  and  offering  their  ler- 
yices  in  fupport  of  the  Britifh  government.  Many 
.of  them,  in  proof  of  their  fidelity,  had  feized  their 
Jeaders,  and  brought  them  prifoners  to  the  Britifli 
^.uarters. 

During  the  expedition  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to 
jCharles  Town,  the  city  of  New  York  was  expofed, 
by  the  f^yerity  of  the  winter  that  followed  after  his 
departure,  to  the  greateft  danger  it  had  experienced 
ever  fince  its  reduction  by  the  Britifli  army  in  the 
year  feventy-fix.     The   frofl:  ;began   vyifh   the  year 
eighty,   and  laftcd    with   unremitting   violence  till 
towards  the  clofe  of  February.     The  rivers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  New  York,  and  the  (treights  and 
channels    between,  the  circumjacent   iflands,    werb 
.fo  firmly  frozen,  .as  to  bear  the  heavieft  weight  of 
waggons  or  carriage^  of  any  kiqd. 
.    The  Britifli  commanders  in  that  city  were  juftly 
^apprehenfive  that  the  enemies  would  not  fail  .to  avail 
fthemfelves  of  fo  favourable  pn  opportunity, of  mak- 
ing an  atten>pt  upon  it.     As.  it.  vyas  now-  united  to 
.the  continent  by  the  plains  of  :ice  that  furrounded 
it, on  every  fide,  its  fituat;ion/^aj5  become  extremely 
.  dang^^rous  ;  and  called  up  tbpir  whole  attention  and 
.endeavours  to  put, it  in  a  ftate  of.cipfence  ag^inft  the 
attacks  to  which  it  ^as  fp  widely  expofed. 

All 
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All  that  were  able  to  bear  arms  were  employed 
upon  this  bccafion.  As  the  lhip$-of  war  werefaft 
locked  in  the.  ice,,  their  feamen  came  aihqre,  and 
were  formed  into  companies  under  their  own  offi- 
cers. The  crews  of  the  tranfports  and  other  veffels 
had  alfo  their  ilations  appointed  them.  The  body 
-offailors  that  did  duty,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
•  fifteen  hundred;  and  the  citizetts  that  were  embo- 
died,  to  near  three  thoufand.  This  was  an  effential 
adjdition  to  the-  regular  troops,  and  removed  all  ap- 
prehenfion  on  account  of  any  attempt  from  the 
enemy. 

Apprized  of  thefe  preparations,  the  Americans 
'  did  not  think  proper  to  form  any  cnterprize  againft 
that  city  :  they  contented  themfelves  with  haraffing 
fome  out-polls ;  without  meeting  however,  with 
any  fuccefs.  Neither  was  the  iituation  of  General 
Wafliington  fuch  as  to  enable  him  to  undertake  fa 
daring  a  projedt  as  the  attack  of  New  York,  in  the 
circumftances  of  llrength  it  had  now  acquired.  His 
army  was  confiderably  diminiOied  by  the  departure 
of  thofe  numbers  whofe  time  of  fervice  was  expired  ; 
and  the  winter  was  too  fevere  to  exped  any  recruits 
before  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  was  abated. 

The  moft  agreeable  confequence  refulting  from 
'the  criticalnefs  of  this  emergency,  was  the  proof 
..giVen  by  multitudes  of  the  Americans  of  their 
fincere  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  Britain.  Moft 
of  .the  volunteers  raifed  among  the  inhabitants  of 
New  York,  were  cloathed  and  armed  at  their 
own  expence  ;  and  they  underwent  the  fatigue  and 
hardfliips  incident  to  the  feafon,  and  the  occafioti 
that  had  called  them  forth,  with  great  fpirit  and 
alacrity.  :. 

In  the  mean  while  the  fpecious  appearances  of 
fubmiflion  in  the  Province  of  South  Carolina,  did 
not  laft. long' after  the  departure  of  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton.    The  ayerlion  to  the  Bntilh  government  was 
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fo  dttply  rooted  in  the  dirpofitipns  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, that  numbers  of  tb<*tn  were  daily  offering 
their  property  to  fale  on  the  beJft  terms  they  qoyld 
find,  in  order  to  quit  that  Province.  But  as  many 
of  .thefe  were  largely  indebted  to  Bricifh  fubjeds^ 
a  proclamation  was  iflued  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  pr^ 
hibiting  the  difpofal  of  property  and  the  removal 
of  individuals^  without  a  fpccial  permiffion  firft  oh- 
tained. 

The  loyal  party  in  North  Carolina,  encouraged 
by  che  fucceffes  of  the  Britifti  arms,  began  now  to 
meditate  an  infurreftion  in  their  favour ;  but  they 
were  (o  narrowly  watched,  that  they  found  it  im« 
poffible  to  carry  fuch  a  dcfign  into  any  efFedual  ex* 
ecution.  Hurried  by  their  impatience,  and  prompt- 
ed by  the  fevere  treatment  they  experienced,  a  con- 
liderable  number  of  them  rofe  tumultuoufly,  and 
without  the  previous  formation  of  any  plan  of  ad- 
ing  ;  the  confcquence  of  which  was,  that  they  were 
quickly  fupprefled,  and  compelled  to  confult  their 
fafety  by  making  the  beft  of  their  way  to  the  Britifli 
quarters. 

The  attention  of  Congrefs  was  now  ferioufly  turn- 
ed to  the  recovery  of  South  Carolina ;  the  impor- 
tance of  which  was  now  the  more  felt  from  its  un- 
expeifted  lofs.  Large  detachments  of  regulars  weVe 
Colled:ed  from  every  quarter  whence  they  could  be 
fpared,  and  difpatched  with  all  fpeed  to  reinforce 
the  troops  remaining  in  the.  vicinity  of  that  Pro- 
vince :  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  which  were 
moft  intereftcd,  as  being  ncaicft  the  fcene  of  danger, 
exerted  themfelves  with  great  vigour.  Virginia  in 
particular,  in  order  to  adt  with  the  greater  celerity 
and  efFedt,  invefted  the  Governor  appointed  by 
their  new  conftitution,  with  abfolute  power  during 
the  recefs  of  their  Provincial  Affembly.  This  was 
the  firft  ad  of  the  kind  that  had  taken  place  in  any 
of  the  United  States ;  it  was  probably  fuggefted  by 
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the  recolleAion  of  the  didatorial  power  occafionally 
/ponferred  upon  perfons  of  great  truft  and  abilities 
in  ancient  Rome,  in  times  of  difficulty  and  dif^ 
trefs. 

Lord  Cornwallis  prepared  to  meet  thefe  hoftilo 
exertions  with  his  ufual  adivity.  He  was  cfFcdhial- 
ly  feconded  in  his  views  by  Lord  Rawdon,  a  young 
nobleman  whofe  valour  and  military  talents  began 
9t  this  time  to  difplay  themfelves  with  uncommon 
luftre.  The  town  of  Camden  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
centre  of  operations,  from  its  convenient  fituation 
on  the  San  tee,  a  large  river,  navigable  through  a 
great  extent  of  country,  and  at  hand  to  convey 
.  flores  and  troops  to  various  parts  of  the  Province, 
and  efpecially  to  thofe  bordering  on  North  Carolina, 
from  whence  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  were  chiefly 
cxpeded. 

Experience  daily  (hewed  what  fmall  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  thofe  who  had  fubmitted  to, 
and  promifed  to  fupport  the  Britifh  government. — 
General  Qates  and  Baron  Kalbe,  a  German  officer 
of  high  merit,  were  now  advancing  in  great  force 
to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  As  foon 
as  they  had  reached  the  confines  of  South  Carolina, 
the  people  of  this  Province  repaired  to  them  from 
every  diftri<ft,  regardlefs  of  their  alFurances  of  fide- 
lity, and  of  their  being  prifoners  on  parole.  Bodies 
raifcd  for  the  Britifh  fervice,  took  the  firfl  oppor- 
tunity to  leave  it ;  two  whole  battalions  went  over 
to  the  enemy  in  this  manner. 

General  Gates  was  now  at  the  head  of  fo  confider- 
able  a  force,  that  the  pofl  at  Camden  was  become 
very  much  expofed.  His  main  body  prefTed  it  on 
the  one  fide,  and  a  ftrong  detachment,  under  Gene- 
ral Sumpter,  was  endeavQuring  to  cut  off  its  com- 
munication-with  Charleflown.  The  whole  country 
beyond  Camdea  had  declared  in  his  favour.  The 
troops  there   were   in   a   very    reduced  condition, 

through 
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through  the  heat  and  the  unhealthinefs  of  the  cli- 
mate ;-  no  lefs  than  eight  hundred  were  from  illnefs 
rendered  unfit  for  ferv-ice  :  this  was  an  alarming 
diminution  to  fo  fmall  an  army  in  the  midft  of  an 
enemy's  country. 

i:.uch  were  the  circumftances  of  the  Britifli  forces' 
when  Lord.  Cornwallis  arrived  at  Camden,  From 
the  great  fuperiority  of  the  Americans,  it  was  ima- 
gined by  them  that  he  would  have  retreated  to 
Charleftown,  while  it  ftill  lay  open  to  him,  and 
would  not  have  dared  to  venture  an  engagement 
with  General  Gates,  who  had  near  fix  thoufand  men 
in  excellent  condition,  exclufive  of  the  body  urtder 
General  Sumpter,  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred, 
and  which  was  every  hour  expefted' to  join  him. 

To  oppofe  this  force,  Lord  Cornwallis  had  no 
more  than  fourteen  hundred  regulars,  with  four  or 
five  hundred  militia  and  refugees  from  North  Ca- 
rolina ;  but  he  relied  on  the  goodnefs  of  his  troops. 
He  alfo  forefaw  that  much  was  to  be  gained  by  a 
vidWry,  and  little  to  be  loft  by  a  defeat.  By  the 
firft  he  vvould  prcfcrvc,  together  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Britifti  arms^  the  Provinces  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  befides  the  poft  of  Camden, 
with  the  vaft  quantity  of  ftores  there  de'pofited,  and 
the  great  proportion  of  fick  troops,  which,  if  he 
retired,  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. — 
Were  he^  on  the  other  hand,  to  be' defeated,  he 
made  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  feciire  his  retreat 
to  Charleftown,  at  all  events. 

Having  taken  the  determination  to  fight  the 
Americans,  his  next  care  was  to  procure  informa- 
tion, of  their  fituation  and  motions.  Finding  that 
they  were  encamped  at  twelve  miles  diftance,  and 
that  their  beft  troops  occupied  a  difadvantageous 
ground,  he  refolved  to  march  in  the  night,  in  order 
to  furprife  and  attack  them  by  the  break  of  day. 

He 
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He  fet  out  from  Camden  at  ten,  and  at  two  in 
the  morning,  after  proceeding  nine  miles,  his  ad- 
^vanced  guard  fell  in  with  the  enemy.  By  the 
weight  of  the  fire  he  was  convinced  thty  were  in 
confiderable  force ;  and  foon  found,  by  the  report 
of  fome  prifoners,  that  General  Gates  had  marched 
his  whole  army  to  attack  the  poft  at  Camden. 

Lord  Cornwallis  immediately  halted,  and  formed 
his  troops ;  the  enemy  did  the  fame  ;  and  the  firing 
ceafed  on  both  fides.  Happily  for  the  Britilh  army, 
the  ground  where  both  armies  were  met  was  nar- 
rowed by  fwamps  on  the  right  and  left,  which  was 
an  advantageous  .circumftance  to  the  fmall  numbers 
of  which  the  Britilh  army  confided.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis having  taken  meafures  that  the  enemy  Ihould 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  avoid  an  engagement 
on  that  ground,  refolved  to  defer  the  attack  till  day, 
not  chufing  to  riik  an  engagement  in  the  uncertain- 
ty and  confufion  to  which  an  ad:ion  in  the  dark  is 
peculiarly  liable. 

As  foon  as  the  dawn  appeared,  the  Britifh  forces, 
Auguft  16,  1780,  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  ;  the 
centre  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  right  wing  under 
Colonel  Webfl:er,  and  the  left  under  Lord  Rawdon  ;  ^ 
a  feled:  body  of  referve  was  fl:ationed  in  the  rear, 
together  with  the  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Tarleton. 

The  American  army  formed  at  the  fame  time  m 
two  lines;  when  Lord  Cornwallis  obferving  a  mo- 
tion on  their  left,  which  indicated  an  intention  to 
make  fome  alteration  in  their  order,  he  feized  that 
opportunity  to  begin  the  attack,  which  was  begun 
with  great  vigour  by  Colonel  Webfter  oh  the  right ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  aOrion  became  general 
along  the  whole  front  of  the  line. 

The  weather  being  calm  and  hazy,  prevented  the 
fmoke  from  rifing,  and  occafioned  fo  thick  a  dark- 
nefs,  that  the  cffeds  of  the  vigorous  fire  maintain^ 

ed 
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ed  on  both  fides  could  not  be  perceived.  The  UtU 
ttfh  line  continued  to  advance  in  good  order,  k:eep«> 
ing  up  a  conftant  fire,  or  making  u(e  of  the  hsij* 
onet,  as  opportunity  offered.  After  an  obftinate 
refiilance  during  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  ene* 
my  \vas  thrown  into  total  confufion,  and  forced  to 
give  way  in  all  quarters.  The  cavalry  comptecrd 
the  rout,  and,  after  doing  great  execution  on  the 
field  of  battle,  purfued  the  flying  enemy  more  than 
twenty  miles. 

The  lofs  of  the  enemy  was  very  confiderable,— * 
The  flain  amounted  to  near  nine  hundred,  and  the 
prifoners  to  one  cboufand.  Among  the  former  were 
General  Gregory  and  Baron  Kalbe,  the  fecond  Ge- 
neral .  officer  in  command :  among  the  latter  was 
General  Rutherford,  A  great  number  of  colours 
were  taken,  with  all  the  artillery  and  ammunition, 
and  all  the  baggage  and  camp  equipage.  Of  the 
vigors  not  more  than  feventy  were  flain,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  wounded. 

So  complete  a  vidory  over  an  army  fo  fuperior 
in  number,  did  the  higheft  honour  to  the  Britifti 
troops.  Nor  were  the  Americans,  though  defeat- 
ed, wanting  in  proofs  of  firmnefs  and  intrepidity  i 
their  regulars  behaved  with  great  refolution,  and 
were  only  broken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

The  condufl:  of  Lord  Cornwallis  was  remarkably 
cool  and  intrepid  on  this  day.  From  the  begin-* 
ning  to  the  end  of  the  aftion,  not  a  fingle  oppor- 
tunity was  loft  that  tended  to  fuccefi.  Every  ad- 
vantage that  offered  was  inftantly  difcovered,  and 
immediately  improved  to  the  utmoft.  He  was  no 
lefs  ably  feconded  by  his  officers ;  among  whom 
Lord  Rawdon,  with  Colonels  Webfter  and  Tarleton 
fignalized  themfelvcs  moft  confpicuoufly. 

This  vidory  was  a  very  unexpedted  event  to  the 
Americans,  who  had  confidered  themfelves  as  cer- 
tain of  fuccefs.  General  Gates  had,  fome  days  be- 
fore 
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fore  the  battle^  iffucd  a  proclamation ;  by  the  tetmi 
of  which  it  was  plain  that  he  entertained  no  doubt 
erf  expelling  the  Britith  forces  from  the  pofts  the/ 
occupied  in  South  Carolina. 

Nor  were  the  troops  under  his  command  lefs  coo^ 
fident  of  fuccefs.  In  this  hope  they  fubmitted  ta 
extreme  hardfhips  in  their  march  through  the 
Civolinas  towards  Camden.  They  were  fometimcs 
without  breads  flour,  meal^  or  meat  for  feveral 
days,  and  compelled  to  feed  on  apples,  greea 
peaches,  and  corn  unripe  i  but  they  bore  their 
wants  with  great  patience,  in  expediation  of  finding 
ample  relief  at  Camden,  from  whence  they  doubt-^ 
ed  not  the  Bcitilh  troops  would  retreat  to  Charles- 
town  on  their  approach. 

.  Two  days  after  the  adtion  at  Camden,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  detached  Colonel  Tarleton  in  queft  of  the 
American  General,  Sumpter  ;  who  with  a  coniideN 
tWe  body  had  for  fome  time  been  fuccefsfully  em- 
ployed in  harafling  the  convoys  of  provifions  com- 
ing from  Charleftown.  As'  he  was  advantageoully 
poiled  near  the  fords  of  the  river  Catawba,  it  was 
apprehended  that  the  routed  army  might  from  that 
confideration,  repair  to  his  encampment,  and  re- 
aflemble  there  in  force  fufficient  to  make  a  fre(k 
ftand,  tiU  they  received  further  fuccours. 

Colonel  Tarleton  executed  this  comraiffion  with 
his  ufual  a(3:1vity  and  addrefs.  Having  procured 
information  of  General  Sumpter's  fituation,  he  came 
up  with  him  by  forced  and  concealed  marches, 
and  ordered  his  motions  with  fuch  dexterity,  thaf 
he  furprized  his  camp  in  the  middle  of  the  day.— • 
The  American  General's  detachment  was  totally 
deftroyed  or  difperfed  ;  three  hundred  were  made  • 
prifoners,  bcfides  the  ilain;  and  near  three  hundred 
of  the  Britifli  troops,  whom  they  had  captured, 
were  retaken. 

This 
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This  laft  defeat  of  the  enemy  gave  the  finifliing 
blow  to  the  hopes  they  had  formed  of  regaining 
pofleffion  of  South  Carolina,  and  infpired  the 
friends  of  the  Britifti  government  with  a  determina- 
tion to  exert  themfelves  in  obviating  all  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  difaffedted.  To  this  purpofe 
they  feized,  in  conformity  with  the  directions  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  on  the- arms  of  thofe  who  lay  un- 
der fufpicion  of  enmity,  and  kept  a  watchful  eye  on 
all  their  motions. 

The  loyal  par'ty  in  North  Carolina  were  alfo  di- 
refted  on  this  occafion  to  take  up  arms  and  af- 
femble  immediately,  in  order  to  apprehend  the 
moft  violent  among  their  opponents,  and  to  take 
pofleffion  of  all  their  military  ftores  and  magazines, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  intercept  all  ftragglers 
from  the  routed  army.  To  encourage  them  in  the 
execution  of  thefe  orders.  Lord  Cornwallis  pro* 
pofed,  without  lofs  of  time,  to  advance  with  his 
whole  army  to  their  fupport. 

This  was  the  more  neceflTary,  as  ilotwithftanding 
their  late  defeat,  the  American  officers  were  exert- 
ing the  utmoft  indiiftry  to  repair  their  Ihattered 
army.  As  the  remains  of  it  were  much  fuperior  in 
number  to  the  Britilh  forces  at  Camden,  and  in  the 
environs  of  that  place,  Lord  Cornwallis  was  obliged 
to  ufe'the  utmoft  circumfpeftion  in  all  his  move- 
ments. The  lick  and  wounded  in  his  army  were 
very  numerous ;  an^  the  redudtion  of  ftrength  he 
had  fuffered,  though  fmall  in  comparifon  to  the 
greatnefs  of  the  vidtory  of  which  it  had  been  the 
price,  difabled  him  for  a  time  from  improving  it 
in  a  manner  adequate  to  its  importance,  and  cor- 
refponding  with  the  plan  he  had  formed,  and  would 
have  executed,  had  circumftances  been  favourable 
to  his  activity. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    LIV. 

Naval  Operations  in  the  Weft  Indies.  —  Proceedings 
in  North  America. 

M 
1780* 

WHILE  the  Britifliafms  were  thus  profpering 
on  the  continent  of  North  America,  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Britifh  flag  was  no  lefs  Itrenuoufly 
maintained  in  the  Weft  Indian  feas,  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  fuperiority  of  force  of  which  the  French 
vvere  poflefled,  they  were  unable  to  render  it  of  the 
eiBcacy  they  had  expedted.  Monfieur  De  Guichen 
Was  now  at  Martinico  with  twenty-five  fail  of  the 
line.  He  came  at  the  head  of  this  formidable  fleet 
in  fight  of  St.  Lucia,  He  was  accompanied  with 
eight  large  frigates,  and  a  number  of  tranfports 
full  of  troops,  intending  to  land  and  attack  the 
ifland  ;  but  the  difpofitions  made  on  ftiore  by  Ge- 
neral Vaughan,  and  the  judicious  arrangement  of 
the  fquadron  under  Admiral  Hyde  Parker,  with  the 
recolledion  of  what  had  happened  on  the  fame  fpot 
to  CountD'Eftaing  a  twelvemonth  before, prevented 
the  French  Admiral  from  making  any  attempt ; 
and  he  returned  to  Martinico,  after  having  made 
an  inefFedual  parade  for  feveral  days. 

The  fame  vigour  was  difplayed  on  the  Jamaica 
ftation.  Several  Spanifli  fliips  of  force  and  value 
were  taken  ;  among  others,  one  of  fifty  guns,  laden 
with  a  vaft  quantity  of  military  ftores  for  the  fettle- 
ments  on  the  Spanifli  main. 

The  junftion  of  Spain  to  France  in  the  quarrel 
againft  Britain,  enabled  them  to  acquire  a  naval  fu- 
periority in  this  latitude,  from  which  they  promifed 
themfelves  great  advantages.       Monfieur  de  la 
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Motte  Piquet  was  at  this  time  cruizing  in  thofe 
parts  with  a  ftrong  fquadron,  for  the  protedion  of 
the  French  trade.  While  employed  in  convoying 
a  large  fleet  of  merchantmen,  he  fell  in  with  three 
Britifli  fhipis  of  war,  of  lixty*four,  fifty,  and  forty- 
four  guns.  His  own  force  confifted  of  four  (hips 
of  feventy-four  guns,  and  two  frigates.  Notwith- 
Handing  this  great  difparity,  the  Britifli  Com- 
mander, Captain  Cornwallis,  received  the  enemy 
with  the  mofl:  determined  refolution,  and  main-, 
tained  a  vigorous  fight  from  five  in  the  afternoon^ 
during  the  whole  night,  and  part  of  the  next  day  ; 
the  remainder  of  which  was  employed  in  repairing 
damages  on  each  fide.  In  the  morning  of  the  en- 
fuing  day,  a  Britifli  man  of  war  of  fixty-four  guns 
fortunately  came  in  fight,  with  two  frigates.  En- 
couraged by  this  accefl5on  of  ftrength.  Captain 
Cornwallis  refolutely  bore  down  upon  the  enemy, 
notwithfl;anding  the  great  fuperiority  they  ftill  pof- 
fefled.  But  the  French  ftiips  had  fufFcred  fo  much 
in  the  foregoing  engagement,  that  they  did  not 
think  proper  to  renew  it.  This  action,  in  which 
the  French  Admiral  was  wounded,  gained  much 
reputation  to  Captain  Cornwallis;  and  impreflfed 
the  enemy  with  the  highest  opinion  of  the  Ikill  and 
intrepidity  of  the  Britifli  officers  and  feamen.  It 
was  particularly  notited  in  this  engagement,  that 
the  French  ftudioufly  avoided  a  dole  fight,  and 
kept  as  much  at  a  diftance  as  they  could  confiftently 
with  thor  intent  of  doing  execution.  This  remark- 
able atlion  happened  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,, 
eighty.  It  wasTpoken  of  throughout  all  Europe 
with  the  higljefl:  admiration,  and  ftrongly  confirmed 
the  opinions  of  thofe  who  had  ventured,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  formidable  combination  againft  Great 
Britain,  to  foretel  that  (he  would  face  it  with  ho- 
nour, and  come  out  of  all  her  difficulties  in  defiance 
of  their  number  and  magnitude^ 

In 
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In  the  latter  end  of  March,  Admiral  Rodney 
arrived  at  St.  Lucia,  and  aflumed  the  command  of 
the  Britilh  fleet.  He  diredly  determined  to  go  in 
queft  of  Monfieur  De  Guichen,  and  offer  him  battle. 
He  failed  nccordingiy  from  St*  Lucia  on  the  fe- 
cond  of  April,  and  proceeded  to  Port  Royal  Bay  at 
Martinico,  where  he  lay  two  days  fo  clofe  in  with 
the  French  fleet,  as  to  count  their  guns,  and  near 
enough  to  exchange  (hot  with  fome  of  their  battc* 
ries  alhore. 

.  The,  Ffench,  notv^ithftanding  their  fuperiority, 
keeping  in  port,  the  BritiOi  fleet  returned  to  Saint 
Lucia,  with  the  honour  of  having  challenged  them 
to  fight.  Some  fwift  failing  frigates  were  left  to 
Watch  their  motions,  and  give  notice,  in  cafe  they 
ihould  fail  out  of  their  harbour. 

On  the  fifteenth,  the  French  fleet  put  to  fea,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  On  receiving  this  notice. 
Admiral  Rodney  followed  them  with  all  expedition, 
and  came  in  fight  of  them  before  night.  Their 
fleet  confifted  of  twenty-four  fail  of  the  line,  and 
four  frigates ;  the  Britifti  fleet  of  twenty  fail  of  the 
line,  and  two  frigateis. 

The  enemy's  motions  tended  evidently  to  avoid 
an  engagement ;  but  the  precautions  taken  to  de* 
feat  their  intent  were  fo  effedlual,  that  feeing  them- 
felves  compelled  to  engage,  they  foi^med  their  line 
of  battle  about  break  of  day. 

Between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning,  Admi* 
ral  Rodney  made  a  fignal  to  bear  down  upon  the 
eiiemy;  which  perceiving,  they  altered  their  pofi- 
tion  to  one  more  advantageous  than^  their  former, 
and  continued  in  this  manner  varying  their  mo- 
tions, in  order  to  elude  the  difpofitions  of  the  Bri* 
tifli  fleet. 

At  twelve  the  fignal  was  made  for  battle,  and  for 
a  clofe  engagement ;  and  about  one,  the  heaCmoft 
fliips  commenced  the  action;  at  which  time  the 
Sandwich  in  the  centre  began  to  engage.  By  four  la 
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the  afternoon  flic  had  driven  three  fliips  fucccffively 
out  of  the  line ;  after  which  ftie  was  attacked  by 
the  French  Admiral,  of  equal  force  to  herfelf,  af- 
fifted  by  two  other  ftiips  of  feventy-four  guns. 
Though  alone,  flie  encountered  them  all  three  with 
fo  much  fpirit  and  ikill,  that  after  an  engagement 
of  an  hour  and  a  half,  they  were  obliged  to  bear 
away.  This  broke  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line  ; 
and  they  appeared  by  their  motions  to  be  completely 
defeated  :  but  the  great  diftances  of  the  van  and 
rear  divifions  of  the  Britifti  fleet  from  the  centre, 
and  the  damages  fuftained  by  fome  of  the  fliips 
during  the  adtion,  prevented  a  purfuit :  the  Sand- 
wich in  particular  was  in  fo  dangerous  a  condition, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  flie  was  for  the  enfuing 
twenty-four  hours  kept  above  water. 

Two  days  after,  the  Britifli  fleet  having  repaired 
Its  damages,  went  in  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  and 
-chaced  them  three  days,  without  being  able  to  over- 
take them.  They  conftantly  avoided  coming  ta 
aftion ;  their  intention  being  to  recover  their  fl:a- 
tion  at  Martinico.  But  finding  they  could  not  com- 
pafs  it  without  hazarding  an  engagement,  they  took 
flielter  under  Guadaloupe. 

-  As  it  was  plain,  however,  from  their  motions,  that 
their  intentions  were  to  return  to  Martinico,  where 
only  they  could  be  refitted,  Admiral  Rodney  made 
.  the  befl:of  his  way  to  the  road  of  Fort  Royal,  as  the 
moft  probable  chance  of  meeting  and  bringing  them 
to  adfoo. 

The  number  of  flain  and  wounded  on  board  the 
JSritifli  fleet,  amounted  to  about  four  hundred  and 
feventy ;  among  the  former  was  Captain  St.  John, 
of  the  Intrepid.  The  French  fleet  was  near  a  thou- 
fand,  according  to  their  own  account. 

It  was  with  no  fmall  furprize,  the  people  at 
Martinico  beheld  the  Britifti  fleet  cruizing  off*  that 
ifland,  after  having  being  told  that  it  was  entirely 
defeated.      After  remaining  there  fome  time,  the 
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enemy  not  appearing,  it  was  found  neceflary  to  re- 
pair to  St.  Lucia,  in  order  to  put  the  lick  and: 
wounded  alhore,  and  to  refit  and  water  the  fleet. 

This  being  effeded.  Admiral  Rodney  put  to  fea 
on  the  fixth  of  May,  in  confequcnce  of  being  ap- 
prifed  the  French  fleet  was  returning  to  Martinico, 
He  came  in  fight  of  it  on  the  tenth  ;  but  notwith- 
fl:anding  the^enemy  ftill  h^d  the  fuperiority  of  num- 
ber, they  could  not  be  induced  to  rifk  a  general 
adtion,  though  it  was  daily  in  their  power. 

Afi'they  werefenfible  of  their  advantage  in  fail- 
ing, they  ventured  to  approach  the  Britifli  fleet>  in 
order  to  obferve  its  movements  and  condition,  re- 
lying on  their  ability  to  elude  a  purfuit.  Admiral 
Rodney,  who  was  watchful  of  every  opportunity  of 
drawing  them  to  aftion,  decoyed  them  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  retreating,  into  fuch  a  pofition,  as  en- 
abled a  part  of  his  fleet  to  come  up  with  them. 

None  but  the  van  of  the  Britiih  fleet  conld  have 
any  fliare  in  the  engagement,  from  the  expedition 
with  which  the  enemy  continued  ]to  withdraw,  and 
the  impofl[ibility  gf  bringing  the  remainder  of  the 
fleet  into.aftion.  Captain  Bowyer  of  the  Albion, 
and  Admiral  Rowley  in  the  Conqueror,  both  of  fe- 
venty-fourguns,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  day;  and 
though  they  fuffered  from  the  vaft  fuperiority  they 
had  to  encounter,  the  damage  they  did  to  the  ene- 
my was  fuch,  that  before  parting  they  had  almofl: 
iilenced  the  fire  of  the  rear  of  the  French  fleet. 
This  engagement  happened  on  the  fifteenth  of  May. 
The  enemy  kept  their  diftance,  as  ufual,  until 
the  nineteenth ;  when  the  Britifli  fleet  having  fetch* 
ed  their  rear,  they  were  again  brought  to  aftion,  in 
order  to  extricate  it.  Commodore  Horham,  who 
commandded  the  vap,  attacked  them  with  great  fpi- 
rit,  and  compelled  them  during  fome  time  to  a  clofe 
fight,  in  which  they  fuffered  feverely.  They  were 
puifued  in  their  retreat  to  a  great  diftancej  wheix 
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the  fwiftnefs  of  their  failing  having  carried  them 
out  of  iight,  Admiral  Rodney  flood  towards  Bar- 
badoes,  to  repair  and  viftual  the  fleet,  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  go  in  queft  of  the  Spanilh  fleet  that  had 
failed  from  Cadiz  to  the  afliftance  of  the  French^^ 
before  thefe  could  again  be  in  a  condition  to  put  to 
fca. 

The  courage  and  dexterity  difplayed  by  the  of- 
ficers and  feamen  of  the  Britifli  fleet,  in  thefe  two 
laft  rencounters  efpecially,  was  highly  remark-  * 
able.  Captain  Bowyer  again  fignalized  himfelf  in 
the  latter  of  thefe,  no  lefs  than  he  had  done  in  the 
former;  as  did  alfo  Admiral  Rowley,  on  board  of 
whom  his  Captain,  Watfon,  an  officer  of  great 
merit  and  bravery,  was  mortally  wounded. 

Thefe  fcveral  anions  terminating  fo  honourably 
to  the  Britilh  fleet,  flruckboth  the  French  and  Spa- 
nilh iflands  with  great  terror.  It  was  in  vain  the 
French  publiftied,  that  the  advantages  were  on  their 
fide.  The  appearance  of  the  Britilh  fleet,  after  the 
firft  aftion,  in  fight  of  Martinico,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  French  fleet  to  that  ifland,  after  the  two  laft, 
were  a  pofitive  refutation  of  their  accounts.  It  was 
well  known,  that  had  the  French  been  fucceftful, 
the  fuperior  quicknefs  of  their  failing  muft  have 
ehabled  them  to  obtain  the  completeft  vidory,  and 
to  have  taken  or  deftroyed  every  fliip  belonging  to 
the  Britifli  fleet. 

While  thefe  tranfaftlons  were  taking  place  in  the 
Weft  Indian  Seas,  the  people  on  the  continent  of 
North  America  were  beginning  to  lofe  patience  at 
the  duration  ot  the  war,  and  the  continuation  of 
the  difficulty  under  which  they  laboured.  It  had 
been  the  fanguine  expeftation  of  the  Colonies,  that 
the  alliance  they  had  formed  with  the  Houfe  of 
Bourbon,  would  have  proved  a  decifive  meafure  in 
their  favour,  and  compelled  Great  Britain  to  have 
given  up  the  conteft.     But  when  they  faw  that  in- 
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ftead  of  being  diiheartened,  the  Britifh  nation  had 
gathered  frelh  courage  from  the  very  acccffion  of 
this  inveterate  enemy  to  the  quarrel  with  their  Ame- 
rican dependencies,  and  that  inftead  of  lofing ground, 
they  had,  on  the  contrary,  faced  both  France  and 
Spain  with  iuccefs,  number's  of  the  Americans 
grew  difcontented,  and  exprefled  themfelves  in 
terms  highly  offenfive  to  the  ruling  powers  among 
them.  They  difcovered  in  their  allies  a  defici- 
ency of  means  to  accomplifli  the  ends  they  had  in 
view,  of  which  they  had  no  idea;  and  they  no  lefs 
perceived  in  the  fpirit  and  refources  of  Britain  the 
prolongation  of  a  war,  of  which  they  had  fondly 
hoped  to  fee  a  fpeedy  termination  to  their  ad  van* 
tage. 

So  unexpected  an  iflbe  to  their  expedtations,  be- 
gan to  dagger  the  refolution  of  mulfitudes.  Free 
difcourfes  were  held  on  the  circumftances  of  the  Co- 
lonies ;  and  it  was  furmifed  that  a  reconciliation 
with  the  parent  Hate  on  conftitutional  terms,  was 
no  undefirable  obje<S ;  and  preferable  to  a  ftrug- 
gle,  that  had  hitherto  produced  -nothing  but  hard- 
fliip  and  mifery. 

Ideas  and  converfatipns  of  this  kind  were  frequent, 
even  in  Philadelphia  irfelf.  They  could  not  fail  to 
prove  greatly  repugnant  to  the  views  of  the  princi- 
pal perfons  who  preCded  over  the  affairs  of  Ame- 
rica, Whatever  might  be  the  fenfe  and  wifhcs  of 
the  majority,  the  ambition  of  the  ruling  party  was 
fp  deeply  incerefted  in  fupprefiing  the  growth  of 
fuch  notions,  that  every  precaution  was  ufed  to 
difcourage.them,  and  to  (ilencc  thofe  who  ventured 
to  exprefs  them  Tel  ves  in  a  manner  fo  contradidory 
to  the  maxims  eflabliihed  among  them  by  public 
authority. 

Though  Congrefs  was  duly  fenfibleof  the  danger 
that  might  accrue  from    conniving  at  fuch  free- 
doms, it  does  not  appear  to  have  iaterpofed  avow- 
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edly  in  counteradting  them.  Poffibly  the  membeps 
of  that  body  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  acknow, 
ledge  the  reality  of  any  diffatisfadion  among  their 
conftituents.  But  in  their  default,  and  not  imprq- 
.bably  thrqugh  their  inftigation,  the  matter  was  zea- 
loufly  taken  up  by  the  military  officers  in  their  fer-r 
vice,  at  that  time  in  Philadelphia. 

At  a  iiieeting  held  in  that  city  in  the  month  of 
April,  of  the  year  eighty,  they  came  to  a  determi- 
nation, '^  That  it  was  their  duty  to  take  a  fixed  and 
unalterable  vefolution  to  curb  the  fpirit  of  info- 
lence  and  audacity  manifefted  by  the  deluded  an^ 
difaflfeded."  Such  were  their  own  words. 
*f  To  efFeft  this  falutary  purpofe,"  faid  they, 
we  do  declare  to  our  country,  that  we  will  not 
aflbciate,  or  hold  communication  with  any  per- 
fons  who  have  exhibited  by  their  conduft  an  ini- 
mical difpofition,  or  even  lukewarmnefs  to  the 
independence  of  Ameriga ;  nor  with  any  perlon 
who  may  give  encouragement  or  countenance  to 
them,  however  reputable  his  charader,  or  digr 
nified  his  office. 

"  We  do  alfo  declare,  that  we  will  hold  any 
gentleman  bearing  a  military  commiffion,  who 
may  attempt  to  contravene  the  objefts  of  this  de- 
claration, as  a  proper  objcd  of  contempt,  and 
that  \ve  will  with  alacrity  feize  every  opportunity 
of  evincing  tp  the  world  our  abhorrence  of  a  con^ 
dudt  fo  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  army.'* 
This  declaration  did  not,  however,  put  a  flop  tq 
the  liberty  of  fpeech  that  had  been  lately  aflumed 
by  fu^h  pumbevs.  The  interference  of  the  military 
feemeifl,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  given  difgufl: 
to  marty ;  who  did  not  abftain  from  complaints^^ 
that  they  had  deviated  from  their  proper  line  bv 
this  interpofition,  and  exercifed  an  authority  which 
belonged  only  to  the  civil  power.  The  confer 
Quences^  pf  the  army's  ^ffuming  the  powers  of  gp.T 
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vcrnment  in  the  unhappy  days  of  Charles  the  Firft, 
were  Gommemorated  on  this  occafion  ;  and  the  nc- 
ceffity  of  obviating  fuch  an  evil  in  its  firft  appear- 
ance,  was  no  iefs  ftrenuoufly  infifted  on. 

But  if  this  adt  of  the  military  met  with  difappro- 
bation  from  fome,  it  was  no  Iefs  warmly  counte- 
nanced by  others ;  and  excited  a  frefli  exertion  of 
enmity  to  Britain  in  feveral  of  thofe  who  had  moft 
influence  in  public  matters. 

In  the  declaration  publiflied  by  the  officers,  they 
had  complain^^d  of  an  improper  lenity  in  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  from  the  principles  of  univerfal  li- 
berty on  which  it  was  founded,  people  derived  a 
diftrofition  to  z6t  and  fpeak  licentioufly. 

The  council  of  ftate  in  the  Province  of  Pennfyl- 
vania,  took  advantage  of  this  complaint,  to  make 
pfe  of  the  executive  power  with  which  it  was  in- ' 
vefted,  in  carrying  into  execution  a  meafure  of 
great  feverity.  It  publiflied  an -ordinance,  enjoin- 
ing the  wives  and  families  of  individuals  in  the  op- 
pofite  party  to  leave  the  Province  in  the  fpace  of 
ten  days ;  and  threatened  that  whoever  of  them  re- 
mained after  that  time,  ftiould  be  entitled  to  no  pro- 
tedion,  but  be  |)roc€eded  againft  as  enemies  of  the 
ftate. 

s.  The  motives  affigned  for  this  fevere  edift,  were, 
that  their  refidence  was  injurious  to  the  public  in^ 
tereft,  from  the  correfpondence  and  intercourfe 
which  it  conftantly  occaiioned  with  the  enemy,  and 
the  confequent  danger  refulting  from  them. 

From  the  capture  of  Charleftown  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  the  fucceffes  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  the 
vigour  with  which  Britain  oppofed  France  and 
Spain,  the  affairs  of  the  Americans  were  at  this 
time  in  a  very  critical  fituation.  It  was  become  fo 
vifiHe,  and  was  fo  thoroughly  felt,  that  it  was 
thought  indifpenfably  requifite  by  the  ruling  party 
%X  Philadelphia,  to  keep  a  ftridter  eye  than  ever  on 
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all  thofe  whom  they  fufpe^ted  to  waver  in  their  at* , 
tachment  to  the  republican  fyftem.     For  this  reafon 
they  required  all  individuals  to  produce  certificates 
that  they  had  fworn  fidelity  to  the  flare. 

In  the  mean  tioie,  as  the  publications  among  the 
Colonifts  teemed  with  reproaches  of  the  moft  arbi- 
traiy  and  mercilefs  intentions  on  the  part  of  Britain, 
jBiould  her  arms  reduce  them  to  obedience,  it  was 
judged  highly  proper  to  contradict  them  in  a  pub- 
lie  and  folemn  manner.  To  this  purpofe  a  procla- 
mation was  iflfued  by  General  Robertlon,  newly  ap-.* 
pointed-Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  York  ; 
wherein  he  ftrove  by  a  variety  of  arguments  and 
motives,  drawn  up  with  equal  ftrength  and  ele-r 
gance  of  language,  to  convince  the  Colonifts  that 
jhe  difadvantageous  repreferitations  of  the  defigns 
of  Great  Britain  were  fuggefted  by  the  malice  and 
intcrefted  views  of  ambitious  and  artful  indivi- 
djaals,  and  that  it  was  her  finccre  defire  to  compafs 
^  re-union  of  America  by  a  liberal  compliance  with 
all  the  demands  fhe  cpuld  form  for  the  fecurity  of 
her  liberties. 

But  whatever  pains  were  taken  to  indupe  the 
Americans  to  conceive  more  friendly  ideas  of  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain,  thole  who  toolc  up  the  pen 
on  the  fide  of  Congrefs,  were  no  lefs  irduftrious  in 
defcribing  the  fituation  of  Britain  to  b^  fuch,  as  tQ 
juftify  the  perfuafion  of  ibofe  who  looked  upon  her 
as  driven  by  her  diftrefles  to  make  the  concc^ons 
(lie  was  holding  forth  to  the  Americans. 

^he  was  reprefented  as  ftanding  alone,  aban(}on- 
td  and  unpitied  to  the  world,  left  to  fuffer  the  pUr 
nilhment  due  tp  her  avarice  and  her  ambition,  and 
pronounced  entirely  deferying  of  the  calamities 
under  which  fhc  labqured.  Her  memorials  and  re- 
monftrances,  which  were  formerly  wont  to  com-* 
mand  fuch  refpcft  and  attention,  were  now  treated 
with  negleft  and  contempt,  and  expofed  her  to  de- 
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rifion,  from  the  inefEcacy  with  which  they  were 
attended,  The  politics  of  Europe  had  united  every 
Court  againft  her.;  they  were  either  openly  allied, 
or  fecretly  confederated  in  the  dcfign  of  humbling 
her  pride. 

The  intereft  of  Europe  was  a  tie  that  bound  it 
indiflblubly  to  America.  From  the  north  to  the 
fouth  of  the  European  continent,  every  ftate  con- 
fpired  to  deprive  Great  Britain  of  the  monopoly  flie 
had  fo  long  enjoyed  in  her  Colonies ;  it  was  in  vain 
(he  expoftulated  or  menaced  :  nations  were  deaf  to 
her  expoftiilations,  and  defpifed  her  thieats. 

The  ftrength  exhibited  by  Britain  in  the  ftruggle 
Ihe  Hill  maintained,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of 
rhings,  cope  with  that  of  her  numerous  enemies. 
Perfeverance  in  the  conteft  on  their  part,  would 
finally  compel  her  to.fubmit  to  their  terms,  in  fpitc 
pf  her  haughtinefs  and  obftinacy.  It  was  not  the 
fuccefs  of  a  day,  nor  the  tranfitory  triumphs  ob- 
tained by  lucky  accidents,  that  would  enable  her  to 
overcome  the  potent  combination  of  fo  many  ftates. 
Allowing  her  courage,  and  her  fkill  to  be  ever  fo 
gre^t,  it  was  not  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  they  were 
matchlefs  and  invincible.  If  nothing  elfe  avail- 
ed, the  very  duration  of  the  war  would  ruin  her, 
through  the  weight  of  thofe  taxes  with  which  her 
exigencies  would  compel  her  to  load  her  people,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  unequal  conflict  againft  fo 
many  enemies  ;  and  Ihe  muft  unavoidably  fink  at  laft 
under  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  preffures. 

From  this  depigment  of  the  ftate  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, it  was  inferred  that  it  would  be  pufilanimity 
in  the  Americans  to  llften  to  thofe  terms  of  accom- 
modation with  which  Ihe  was  perpetually  amufing 
them.  They  weje  incompatible  with  their  true  in- 
terefts,  which  confifted  in  maintaining  a  perfeft 
neutrality  refpefting  all  nati9ns,  and  in  governing 
|:hemfeiyes  at  home  according  to  their  own  fyftems, 

without 
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WTthout  fuffering  any  (hackles  from  the  interference 
of  a  foreign  authority. 

Such  was  the  fubftarvce  of  thofe  nianv  allegations, 
wged  with  fo  much  vehemence,  and  often  with  fo 
much  fury  and  indecency  of  language,  againft  all 
cflfersof  reconcilement  on  the  part  of  Britain. 

The  various  performances  of^'  this  kind  with 
which  America  abounded  at  this  period,  ferved  not 
a  little  to  keep  alive  the  fpirit  of  refiftance  and  en- 
mity to  Great-  Britain*  It  was  in  great  meafure 
o^vi»g  to  thefe,  that  the  failure  of  their  allies  in 
compafiing  the  great  objects  they  had  propofed,  as 
Well  as  their  own  difappointments,  were  viewed  in 
the  light  of  temporary  evils,  which  patience  and 
coiiftancy  in  purfuing  the  meafuresthey  had  adopt- 
ed,.- would  infallibly  put  a  period  to  :  as  notwith- 
landing  the  refolution  of  the  enemy,  frorii  whom 
rhcy  proceeded,  the  repetition  of  his  efforts  would 
of  therafelves  wafte  his  ftrength,  and  oblige  him  at 
laft  to  abandon  the  conteil^  for  war^t  of  means  tQ 
|M-ofccute  it. 

^  h  could  not,  however,  cfcape  their  obfervatibn, 
tfeat  in  fpite  of  difficulties  and  diftrefles,  the  fame 
Ipirit  animated  the  Britifh  nation  as  in  the  days  of 
its  greatefl  fplendour.  The  unconquerable  courage 
of  ker  foldiers  and  feamen  (hone  forth  upon  every 
€K:cafion»  Throughout  the  campaigns  on  the  con-t 
frnent  of  America,  no  inftances  of  the  leafl  defeft  of 
their  ancient  valour  had  happened  among  the  Bri- 
tpfti  troops;  whether  they  had  been  fuccefsful,  or 
Bad  failed  in  their  endeavours,  both  officers  and 
Mi»en  had  preferved  their  military  ^harad^er  unfuU 
lied. 

'  The  fame  condudt  had  marked  their  naval  officers 
9iid  people.  The  French  had,  fince  their  enter- 
ing into  the  conteft,  vainly  endeavoured  to  repre-t 
fcnt  themfclves  as  having  had  the  fuperiority  in  fomo 
engagements,   wherein   the  Englilh  bad  claimed 
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fuccefs.  Th€  defcriptioii  given  of  them  by  the 
latter,  w^re  fo  plain  and  intelligible,  and  carried  fo 
evident  a  face  of  truth,  as  to  obtain  credit  with  fa- 
cility among  the  impartial  and  the  intelligent ;  while 
the  embaralied  and  confufed  accounts  given  to  the 
public  by  the  French,  were  of  themfelvesinfuificieia: 
to  invalidate  their  pretenfions. 

Various  engagements  had  taken  place  at  fea,  be* 
tween  the  Englilh  and  the  Americans.  Several  hal . 
been  very  remarkable  for  the  courage  and  obftinacf 
exerted  on  bpth  fides.;  but  that  which  attraftcd 
mod  notice,  was  between  Captain  Pearfon  of  the 
Serapis,  a  large  frigate  accompanied  with  a  fmaller, 
and  an  American  fquadron,  confiding  of  two 
fliips  of  forty  guns,  one  of  thirty,  and  another 
of  twelve,  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Qptaia 
Paxil  Jones.  After  exchanging  feveral  broadfidcs. 
Captain  Pearfon's  (hip  and  that  of  Captain  Jones, 
from  the  anchor,  of  one  hooking  the  quarter  of 
the  other,  lay  fo  clofe  to  each  other,  fore  and  aft, 
that  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  .touched  each  others 
fides. 

In  this  fingular  pofition  they  engaged  full,  the 
fpace  of  two  hours.  During  this  time,  the  quality 
and  variety  of  combullible  matter  thrown  from  the 
American  Ihip  into  the  Serapis,  fet  her  on  fire  no 
iefs  than  ten  or. twelve  diflferent  times;  and  it  was 
not  extinguilhed  without  the  greateft  di&culty  and 
exertion. 

.  During  this  conflifl:  of  the  two  (hips,  another  of 
equal  force  to  the  Serapis,  kept  conftantly  failing 
round  her,  and  raking  her  fore  and  aft  in  the  moil 
dreadful  manner.  Almoft  every  man  on  the  main 
and  quarter  deck  was  either  killed  «(  wounde4. 
Unhappily  for  the  Serapis,  a  hand  granade,  tTirown 
from  the  enemy  into  one  of  her  lower  deck  ports,  fet 
a  cartridge  on  lire ;  the  flames  catching  from  one  car- 
tridge  to  another,  all  the  way  aft,  blew  up  the 
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people  that  were  quartered  abaft  the  rtijiin-maft  j 
from  which  unfortunate  circutnftance  all  thofte 
guns  were  rendered  ufelefs  for  the  remainder  of  the 
aiftion. 

After  an  hour  and  a  halfs  fight,  the  people  oit 
board  the  American  (hip  called  out  for  quarter,  and 
faid  they  had  ftruck :  Captain  Pearfon  hereupon 
called  upon  Captain  Jones,  to  know  whether  he 
had  ftruck,  or  afeed  for  quarter.  No  anfwer 
being  returned,  after  repeating  the  queftion  two  or 
three  times.  Captain  Pearfon  ordered  his  men  to 
board  the  enemy  ;  but  on  preparing  to  execute  his 
orders,  they  perceived  a  fuperior  number  lying  un- 
der cover,  with  pikes>  in  their  hands  ready  to  receive 
them  :  hereupon  they  defifted  and  returned  to  their 
guns;  continuing  the  fight  half  an  hour  longer j 
when  the  other  fhip  coming  acrofs  the  ftern  of  the 
Serapis,  poured  a  whole  broadfide  into  her  :  h^r 
main  maft  went  by  the  board,  while  from  hef 
pofition,  (he  was  not  able  to  bring  a  fingle  gun  to 
bear  upon  that  (hip.  Finding  it  impradicable  to 
(land  out  any  longer  with  the  leaft  profpeft  of  fuc- 
ce(%,  the  Serapis  ftruck.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
accident  of  the  cartridges  taking  fire,  and  the  con- 
fequences  that  enfued,  there  was  no  doubt  the  latter 
inuft  have  proved  vid:orious,  notwithftanding 
the  great  fuperiority  of  the  enemy.  The  Ameri- 
can (hip  was  in  the  greateft  diftrefs :  her  lower  deck 
quarters  were  drove  in,  and  all  her  lower  deck  guns 
difmounted :  (he  was  on  Ere  in  two  places,  and 
hiad  feven  feet  water  in  her  hold.  Her  people  were 
obliged  to  quit  her ;  and  (he  funk  the  next  day. 
Out  of  three  hundred  and  feventy-five  men,  which' 
was  her  complement,  three  hundred  were  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  other  frigate  that  accompanied  the  Scrapie 
fliared  the  fatne  fate;  being  raken  by  one  of  greatly 
fuperior  force,  after  a  deiperate  refiftance.      Her 
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Captain's  name  was  Piercy,  and  her  own  the  Coun* 
tcfs  of  Scarborough. 

This  adion,  though  it  terminated  unfuccefsfuHy 
to  the  two  Bricifh  ihips,  was  of  little  advantage  to 
the  enemy.  An  excellent  ,fhip  was  loft,  with  a 
number  of  good  hands  ;  and'  tne  purpofe  of  their 
cruize  was  totally  defeated.  The  honour  of  the  day 
was  allowed  to  be  on  the  fide  of  Captain  Pearfon  } 
whofe .  cbnduQ:  and  valour  were  univcrially  ad- 
mired, ajid  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been 
crowned  with  fuccefs,  but  for  the  accident  above- 
mentioned.  It  ought  however  to  be  acknowledged, 
that  Captain  Paul  Jones  difplayed  great  perfoiral 
bravery  throughout  the  whole  engageratent,  and 
fully  maintained  the  reputation  he  had  already  ac- 
quired. 

It  was  much  about  the  fame  time  that  an  engage* 
ment  took  place  between  a  French  man  of  war  of 
forty  guns,  and  the  Quebec  frigate,  whereiri  the 
fails  otthe  latter  takingnre  from  her  guns,  the  flames 
communicated  to  theveffelitfelf,  and  occafioned  hcf 
to  blow  up.  Before  this  accident,  the  fight  had  been 
maintained  with  fo  much  fkill  and  courage  by  Cap- 
tain Farmer,  who  commanded  the  Quebec,  that 
no  advantage  had  been  gained  by  the  enemy,  no?t- 
withftanding  his  fuperior  ftrength  in  number  of 
guns  and  weight  of  metal.  The  combat  began 
at  nine  in  the  morning,  at  yard  arm,  and  lafted  till 
^tvvo  in  the  afternoon  :  both  (hips  were  difmafted, 
and  a  terrible  flaughter  made,  when  the  misfortune 
on  board  the  Quebec  put  an  end  to  the  engage- 
ment^  Captain  Farmer  perillied  with  his  veffel  5 
oui  of  which  only  thirty  nien  were  faved.  Thefe. 
two  engagements  happened  in  the  autumn  of 
feventy  nine  ;  the  firft  off  the  coaft  of  Yorkfhire, 
the  fecond  off  Ufliant. 

The  many  refolute  exertions  of  this  kind,  which 
were  frequent  in  the  Britilh  navy,  convinced  the 
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enemy  how  difficult  a  tafk  it  would  prove  to  bring 
Great  Britain  to  that  date  of  depreffion  which  they 
had  in  contemplation.  Inftead  of  reducing  the 
number  of  her  fliips  and  merchantmen,  their  own 
were  daily  diminiftied  by  the  much  more  nu- 
merous captures  made  upon  them  by  the  Britilh 
cruizers. 

Such  was  the  relative  fituation  of  both  parties 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  feventy-nine  and  the 
commencement  of  eighty.  An  unanfwerable  proof 
of  the  real  fuperiority  which  Great  Britain  main- 
tained at  fea^  was,  that  notwithftandipg  the.vaft 
appearance  of  ftrength  difplayed  by  her  enemies, 
they  were  foiled  in  all  their  enterprizeS,  and  had 
been  obliged  to  abandon  the  principal  defigns  they 
had  propofed  to  execute. 

It  was  from  the  thorough  perfuafioh  of  their  in- 
ability to  fucceed  without  farther  affiftance,  that 
they  applied  with  fo  much  carneftnefs  to  all  the  ma- 
ritime powers  in  Europe  for  jtheir  interpofition  a- 
gaintt  Britain  ;  and  it  was  from  the  fame  conviAion, 
together  with  their  exceffive  jealoufy  of  the  afcen- 
dancy  of  Britain  at  fea,  that  thefe  powers  fo  readily 
coincided  with  the  views  of  France  and  Spain,  and 
united  together,  under  pretence  of  maintaining  the 
freedom  of  trade  and  navigation. 
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CHAP.    LV. 


Siege  of  Gibraltar. — Lojfes  at  Sea. — TranfaSlions  in 
the  WeJl'IndieSy  and  in  North  America. 

1780.  . 

AMONG  thofe  motives  that  induced  Spain 
to  join  tlie  confederacy  againft  Great  Britain, 
was  the  long  and  earneftly  cheriflied  define  of  reco- 
vering Gibraltar.  The  pojGTeffion  of  this  important 
fortrefs  by  a  foreign  power,  was  highly  mortifying 
to  the  Spanifti  Court  and  nation.  It  was  compared 
to  the  long  retention  of  Calais  by  the  EngliQi  in 
former  days ;  and  the  recovery  of  it  was  deemed  as 
eflential  to  the  honour  of  the  Spaniards,  as  that  of 
Calais  had  been  reputed  by  the  French  in  regard  to 
their  own.    . 

The  principal  plan  of  adion  was  formed  in  con- 
formity with  this  idea,  which  was  warmly  adopted 
throughout  Spain,  and  ferved,  in  no  fmall  degree, 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  a  war,  which  was  in  other 
refpects  fo  much  againft  their  real  interefts.  ^  As  foon 
as  the  rupture  with  Great  Britain  was  determined 
upon  at  Madrid,  the  Spanifh  Court  gave  immedi- 
ate orders  to  General  Mendoza,  who  commanded. 
the  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Gibraltar,  to  cut  off  all 
communication  with  that  place,  and  to  inveft  it  in 
the  clofeft  manner  poffible. 

While  this  General  blockaded  by  land.  Admiral 
Barcelo  did  the  fame  by  fea  ^  but  notwithftanding 
his  fuperiority,  the  Britifh  (hips  of  force  then  in 
the  bay,  exerted  themfelves  with  fo  much  activity 
and  fpirit,  as  to  elude  his  vigilance  on  numberlefs 
occafions.     They  took  a  variety  of  prizes,  and  fa- 
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voured  the  entrance  of  thofe  many    veflTels    that 
brought  provifions  and  neceflaries  to  the  garrifon. 

The  viftory  obtained  by  Admiral  Rodney,  and 
the  large  fupplies  he  had  conveyed  to  the  befieged, 
were  an  elTential  encouragement  to  them,  as  they 
now  faw,  that  in  cafes  of  neceffity  they  might  de- 
pend upon  relief.  This  proved  no  Uttle  difcourage- 
ment  to  the  befiegers,  from  their  lofmg  the  prof- 
pedt  they  had  formed  of  compelling  the  place  to 
furrender  through  want  of  neceflaries. 

On  the  departure  of  Admiral  Rodney,  about  the 
middle  of  February,  a  (hip  of  feventy-four  guns, 
another  of  fixty-four,  two  frigates  of  thirty,  and 
twofloops,  remained  at  Gibraltar.  The  garrifon 
confifted  of  four  colonels,  nine  lieutenant-colonels, 
feven  majors,  fifty-fix  captains,  one  hundred  lieu- 
tenants, fifty-four  enfigns,  three  hundred  and  forty 
ferjeants,  one  hundred  and  feventy  drummers,  and 
five  thoufand  men,  rank  and  file  :  the  artillery  and 
artificers  amounted  to  feven  hundred. 

The  chief  inconveniency  under  which  the  garri- 
fon laboured,  was  the  frequent  want  of  frefli  provi- 
fions. It  had  hitherto  been  abundandy  fupplied 
from  the  coafl:  of  Barbary  ;  but  to  whatever  caufes 
it  might  be  owing,  a  furprizing  and  unaccountable 
alteration  had  taken  place  in  fome  of  the  ftates  along 
that  coaft.  The  Emperor  of  Morocco,  in  particu- 
lar, had  transferred  his  friendfhip  from  Great  Bri- 
tain to  Spain  in  a  manner  wholly  unprecedented.— 
He  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  latter  with  a  zeal  and 
partiality  the  more  aftonifhing,  as  Britain  had  given 
him  no  provocation,  and  as  the  enmity  fubfifl:ing 
for  fo  many  ages  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Moors,  was  in  a  manner  conftitutional^  and  found- 
ed upon  caufes  that  could  never  ceafe  to  operate. 

Such  being  unfortunately  the  difpofition  of  thefe* 
neighbours,  the  condition  of  the  garrifon  became 
daily  more diftrefsful,  froni  the  neceffityof  making 
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life  of  their  fait  provifions  with  the  ftridteft  econo- 
my, and  the  very  great  difficuhy  of  procuring 
frefti. 

So  great  however  were  the  induftry  and  refolu- 
tion  of.  the  Britjfli  officers  and  feamen,  that  infpite 
of  all  obftructions,  they  frequently  found  means  to 
procure  the  refrefhments  that  were  wanted  ;  in  do- 
ing which  they  were  always  expofed  to  great  dan- 
ger, from  the  ftrength  and  watchfulnefs  of  the 
enemy. 

In  the  mean  tihie  the  defence  of  the  garrifon  was 
fo  vigorous,  that  while  it  continued  to  be  fupplied, 
even  in  this  fcanty  manner,  the  enemy  began  to 
lofe  all  hope  of  reducing  it.  In  order  to  deprive  it 
of  this  fupport,  they  formed  the  projeft  of  burn- 
ing all  the  Britifli  (hipping  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar. 

In  the  night  of  the  lixth  of  June,  eighty,  fa- 
voured by  an  uncommon  darknefs,  ten  fire-(hips 
flood  over  from  the  Spanifh  to  the  Britilh  fide  of  the 
bay.  The  enemy*s  defign  was  to  fet  fire  to  the 
ftore-houfes  nearelt  the  water-fide,  as  well  as  to  the 
fliipping  there,  which  was  at  this  time  confiderable; 
but  owing  to  their  precipitation  in  firing  their  fhips 
too  foon,  and  to  the  heavy  cannonade  with  which 
they  were  received,  the  attempt  was  fruflrated. — * 
To  complete  their  deftrudiion,  all  the  boats  belong- 
ing to  the  Britifh  fhips  were  manned,  and  fent  to 
grapple  and  tow  them  off*  This  fervice  was  per- 
formed with  amazmg  intrepidity  3  every  one  of 
them  being  run  afhore. 

This  was  a  grievous  difappointment  to  the  Spa- 
niards. Expedting  their  fcheme  to  take  the  fulleft 
efFea,  the  Spanifh  Admiral,  Don  Barcelo,  lay  ready 
with  his  fquadron  to  intercept  the  Britifli  veffels 
that  might  attempt  to  efcape ;  and  the  batteries  at 
the  enemy's  lines  were  in  readinefs  to  bombard  the 
town,  had  the  fire-fliips  fucceeded  in  caufmg  any 
conflagration  on  fhore. 
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The  failure  of  this  projedt  was  followed  by  the 
defeat  of  many  others  fucceflively.  .  As  faft  as  the 
enemy  puflied  their  works  foi*wards,  and  conftruc- 
ted  new  batteries,  they  were  conftantly  deftroyed.~ 
The  mortification  was  the  greater  on.thefe  occafions, 
as  they  were  ufually  permitted  to  complete  their 
operations  before  the  deftruftion  of  them  took  place. 
Thus  the  labours  of  many  days  were  often  loft  m 
a  few  hours,  and  the  whole  to  be  recommenced 
with  little  more  profped  of  fuccefs. 

One  of  the  greateft  annoyances  to  which  the 
garrifonand  (hipping  were  equally  expofed,  were  the 
Spanifli  gun-boats.  They  were  veffels  from  thirty 
to  forty  tons  burthen ;  they  were  conftrufted  to  lie 
low  on  the  water,  which  rendered  them  difficult  to 
aim  at  ^  they  carried  forty  or  fifty  men,  a  large  fail, 
and  fifteen  oars  on  a  fide,  with  a  fix-and-twenty 
pounder  on  the  prow.  From  the  facility  of  ma- 
naging them,  they  were  adapted  to  a  multiplicity 
of  ufes ;  and  in  calm  weather  two  of  them  were 
deemed  a  match  for  a  moderate  frigate.  The  want 
of  fome  veffels  of  the  fame  conftruftion,  fubjefted 
the  people  at  Gibraltar  to  great  inconveniences. 

The  obftinate  refiftance  maintained  by  the  gar- 
rifon  of  this  fortrefs,  was  very  alarming  to  the  Court 
of  Spain,  which  hadpromifeditfelf  afpeedy  reduc- 
tion of  it,  from  the  difficulty  of  fupplying  it  with 
neceffaries,  in  the  midft  of  the  impediments  that 
muft  arife  from  the  fuperiority  acquired  by  the 
combination  ot  the  French  and  Spanifh  navies.— 
But  experience  was  daily  fhowing  that  this  fupe- 
riority had  more  of  appearance  than  reality ;  and 
that  notwithftanding  the  parade  of  numbers,  the 
fleets  of  Great  Britam  ftill  maintained  the  honour 
of  their  flag ;  and  inftead  of  remaining  on  the  de- 
fenfive,  were  bufily  occupied  in  attacking  their  ene- 
jcnies  in  every  quarter.    . 
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Another  object .  of  no  lefs  alarm  was  the  feeble 
condition  of  the  finances  of  both  France  and  Spain, 
the  latter  efpecially.  The  treafure  fhe  had  received 
from  her  American  dominions,  previous  to  her  ta- 
king part  with  the  former,  had  been  exhaufted 
by  the  vail  expences  (lie  had  incurred  in  order  to 
make  a  figure  in  the  confederacy  correfponding 
with  her  dignity  and  importance.  This  treafure 
being  the  irregular  produce  of  a  revenue  long  in 
arrear^  and  not  being  fucceeded  by  equal  iremit- 
tancesy  the  project  to  which  it  gave  birth  and  fupi- 
port  while  it  lafted,  could  not  be  purfued  with  the  - 
lame  vigour  after  it  had  been  expended. 

From  the  fanguine  profped  that  had  been  form* 
ed  by  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  of  fpeedily  accom- 
plifhing  the  defigns  they  had  in  view,  they  had  en- 
gaged in  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  enterprizes,  as  dc* 
manded  much  larger  fums  to  carry  them  into  exe- 
cution than  they  had  imagined  would  be  neceffary. 
Relying  upon  a  quicker  termination  of  the  conteft 
than  what  they  now  experienced,  their  calculations 
had  been  framed  according  to  this  expeftation,  and, 
of  confequence,  fell  fliort  of  what  they  found  at 
prefent  would  be  requifite  to,  enable  them  to  pro- 
ceed. 

In  France  it  was  forefeen,  that  the  people  at 
large^  coinciding  with  the  meafures  of  the  Court  in 
favour  of  America,  the  difficulty  would,  of  courfe, 
be  lefs  iti  procuring  pecuniary  fupplies  from  them* 
than  in  Spain,  where  the  nation  was  duly  fenfible 
that  the  humiliation  of  Great  Britain  was  by  no 
means  a  defirable  objedt  to  the  Spanifti  monarchy ; 
and  that,  confanguinity  excepted,  the  Court  of 
France  had  no  claims  of  amity  upon  that  of  Spdn, 
,  which  had  already  fuffered  fufficiently  from  fo  uir- 
pditical  a.n  alliance. 

The  deficiency  of  the  public  funds  was  fo  great 

inihis  latter  kingdom,  that  the  government  was 
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obliged  to  make  application  to  the  cities,  towns, 
corporations,  and  all  monied  people,  to  relieve  its 
exigencies.  It  was  reprefented  to  them,'  that  the 
public  honour  of  the  realm  was  at  ftake  in  the  pre- 
fent  cohteft  with  Great  Britain ;  and  that  it  would 
be  highly  difgraceful  to  abandon  a  confederacy 
wherein  its  faith  was  folemnly  engaged. 

Through  exhortation^  of  this  nature,  arid  the 
deep-rooted  attachment  and  veneration  the  Spa- 
niards are  known  to  profefs  for  the  perfons  of  their 
kings,  they  concurred  with  great  zeal  in  contribu- 
tions-for  the  fervice  of  the  Crown.  Immenfe  fums 
were  raifed  in  this  manner  upon  individuals  of  all 
orders  and  denominations.  The  Spanifti  clergy 
-afted  with  uncommon  liberality  upon  this  occafion ; 
and  many  of  the  principal  dignitaries  of  the  church 
fet  an  example,  which,  in  a  country  fomuch  under 
eccleliaftic  influence,  was  of  univerfal  efficacy. 

This  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  Court 

was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  difpofitions  of  the 

people  in  Spain  began  about  this  time  to  be  more 

favourable  towards  the  Britifti  nation  than  had  been 

cuftomary  among  them.  The  kind  treatment  which 

their  officers  and  other  individuals  continually  met 

^  with  from  thofe  of  Great  Britain,    whenever  the 

chance  of  war  threw  them  into  their  hands,  had  of 

late  awakened  a  fenfe  of  efteem  and  benignity  for 

.thefe,   which   operated  very  powerfully   in   their 

behalf,    and  fet  them  in  the  light  of  a  generous 

^and  refpedtable  enemy.     Ideas  of  this  kind,  toge^ 

ther  with  the  conviftion  that  Spain  was  afting  a- 

:gainft  its  iriterefb  in  the  profecution  of  this  war, 

wrought  no  fmall  diminution  in  the  warmth  with 

which  the  community  concurred  in  forwarding  the 

i^ews  of  their  Sovereign, 

In  France  itfelf,  notwithftanding  the  revenue  was 
upon  a  much'  more  fecure  and  advantageous  foot- 
ing, the  neceffitijBS  of  the  public  were  becom«  fo 

preflTmg, 
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preffing,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  thofe  difcontents 
and  murmurs  that  would  follow  from  laying  addi- 
tional taxes  upon  a  people  already  loaded  as  heavily 
as  they  could  with  patience  bear,  it  was  found  in- 
difpenfable  to  abolifh  a  great  number  of  places  and 
offices  in  feveral  public  departments.  This  was 
deeme'd  a  fevere  enforcement  of  oeconomy,  as  the 
abolition  extended  to  no  lefs  than  four  hundred  -, 
but  the  times  called  fo  urgently  for  this  facrifice  of 
private  to  public  intereft,  that  the  feelings  arifing 
from  the  hard  cafe  of  fuch  a  number  of  individuals 
as  were  difmifled  from  their  flations,  were  fuper- 
feded  by  the  confidef ation  of  the  abfolute  neceffity 
of  the  meafure. 

Th^feretrenchments  proved, however, unanfwer- 
ably  the- great  ftraits  to  which  the  French  miniftry 
were  reduced.  Had  other  methods  appeared  prac- 
ticable with  any  propriety  at  the  prefent  feafon, 
.they  would  undoubtedly  have  been  adopted  in  a 
ftate  where  the  grandeur  of  the  Crown,  with  the 
confequent  fupport'  of  all  who  contribute  to  its 
luftre,  has. always  b^en.  the  invariable  objed  of 
thofe  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairjs.  It  is 
highly  improbable,  therefore,  they  would  have 
departed  from  maxiccis  long  become  fundamen- 
tal in  its  very  conftitption,  had  they  not  been 
compelled  to  it  by  tlie  circumftances  of  the 
times. 

In  this  fituation  was  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  at 
the  commencement  of  the  ypar  eighty.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  misfortune  that  had  befallen  Spain 
in  the  capture  and  deftrudtion  of  the  fquadrori 
under  Adxniral  Langara,  it  was  judged  incun^bent 
on  both  kingdonls  to  prefer ve  that  appearance  of 
ftrength  which  they  had  at  firft  difplayed.  For 
this  reafon  a  junftion  was  formed  of  the  FrencH 
and  Spanifh  fleets,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it.  h^d 

D  4  taken 
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taken  place  the  preceding  year,  though  with  avail 
inferiority  of  force. 

Great  Britain  was  taking  meafures,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  face  the  combined  fleets.  Admiral  Geary, 
a  very  brave  and  experienced  officer,  was  now  at 
the  head  of  the  Britifti  fleet,  in  the  room  of  Sir 
Charles  Hardy^  who  was  lately  dead.  He  failed 
with  thirty  fliips  of  the  line  in  qiieft  of  the  ene- 
my, who  were  cruifing  on  the  coafl  of  Portugal. 
In  the  beginning  of  July  he  fell  in  with  a  large 
number  of  merchantmen  returning  from. the  Weft 
Indies,  of  which  a  dozen  were  captured ;  the  refl 
efcaped  through  the  hazinefs  of  the  weather. 

The  main  body  of  the  combined  fleet  was  at 
this  time  fpread  over  a  vafl '  extent  of  fea,  in 
that  trad  ufually  held  by  the  (hipping  bound  to 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  A  fleet  for' each  of 
thefe  deftinations  failed  from  Ponfmouth  at  the 
clofe  of  July.  The  fhips  bound  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
were  five  in  number.  They  carried  a  large  quan- 
tity of  arms,  ammuniton,  and  artillery,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Britifh  forces,  and  of  iiaval  ftofes  for  the 
men  of  war  on  that  ftatron.  Of  thofe  bound  to 
the  Wieft  Indies,  eighteen  were  veflels  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  Government,  kden.  with  provifion^  and 
necefTaries  for  the  troops  in  thofe  parts,  together 
with  recruits.  The  remainder  were  merchantmen^ 
They  were  efcorted  by  a  fliip  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates.  ^ 

In  the  night  of  the  eighth  of  Auguft,  they  hap- 
pened to  fall  in  with  that  divifion  of  the  combined 
fleet  which  was  commanded  by  the  Spanilh  Ad- 
miral Don  Louis  de  Cordbva.  .Unfortunately  mif- 
taking  his  top-lights  for  thofe  of  their  own  convoy^ 
they  bore  after  him,  and  did  not  difcover  their 
error  till  morning,  when  it  was  too  late  to  redify 
it,    ^They  were  quickly  environed  by  the  enemy. 

The 
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*rhe  man  of  war  and  the  frigates  efcaped,  with  a 
few  others  ;  but  the  major  part  were  taken,  to  the 
amount  of  above  fifty,  including  the  Eaft  Indiar 
men. 

The  principal  detriment  occafioned  by  this 
capture  was  the  lofs  of  feanien  and  troops,  and 
of  the  fupplies  that  were  fo  much  needed  in  tiiofij 
places  for  which  they  were  intended.  The  num- 
ber of  prifoners  amounted  to  about  two  thoufaild 
feven  hundred  failors  and  foldiers,  n6ar  one  huur 
dred  officers,  and  about  two  hundered  pafTengers  of 
both  fexes. 

The  lofs  of  fo  large  and  valuable  a  fleet,  was  a 
heavy  blow  in  the  midft  of  fo  rnahy  difficulties  and 
trials  of  every  deno'uination.  The  news  of  it  was 
received  with  the  higbeft  difcontent.  Loud  comT 
plaints  were  made  of  the  imprudence  of  trufting 
iuch  immenfe  property  to  fo  flight  a  convoy,  efpe- 
cially  when  .the  enemy  was  known  to  be  on  the 
watch.  The  coiirfe  it  had  held  was  alfo  reprefented 
as  improper  and  rafli ;  and  thofe  who  had  advi- 
fed  it,  were  found  the  more  culpable,  as  the  end 
propofed  by  it,  which  was  to  take  in  wines  at  Ma- 
deira, was  unworthy  of  being  put  into  confideration 
with  the  certainty  of  the  peril,  and  the  importance 
t)f  the  other  objefts  that  were  to  be  anfwered. 

The  difTatisfaftions  at  home  were  farther  increafr 
ed,  by  the  melancholy  refledion  on  that  averfenefs 
to  the  fervice  which  kept  fome  of  the  beft  officers 
in  the  navy  unemployed  at  a  time  when  their  pro- 
feffional  abilites  were  fo'  much  wanted.  It  was 
with  much  difficulty  an  officer  could  be  found  to 
fupply  the  vacancy  of  Admiral  Geary,  on  his 
refignation  .of  the  command  in  chief  of  the  fleet. 
The  great  merit  of  Admiral  Harrington,  who  had 
been  his  fecond,  procured  him  the  offer ;  but  he 
declined  it;  generoufly,  however,  fignifying  his 
vvillingnefs  to  affift  in  the  fame  rank  as  before.  On 

his 
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his  refufal.  Admiral  Darby  was  invefted  with  the 
fupreme  command. 

;  During  thefe  tranfadions  in  Europe,  the  French 
iand  Spanifli  commanders  in  America  were  exerting 
their  whole  power  againft  the  poffeffions  of  Great 
Britain  in  thofe  parts.  The  fuccefs  of  the  Spanifli 
arms  under  General  Galvez,  in  Weft  Florida,  in- 
duced him  to  renew  his  attempts,  in  order  to  fub- 
due  the  remainder  of  that  province. 

Notwithftanding  the  fmallnefs  of  the  force  re- 
maiining  to  defend  it,  the  vigorous  refiftance  he  had 
experienced  in  his  former  expedition,  rendered  him 
very  cautious  how  he  proceeded  upon  a  fecond,  till 
he  had  received  fuch  a  reinforcement  as  would  en- 
fure  the  reduftion  he  propofed. 

Having  collefted  all  the  ftrength  of  which  he 
was  mafter  at  New  Orleans,  he  failed  from  thence 
towards  Mobile,  the  principal  Britifli  fettlement  in 
Weft  Florida  next  to  Penfacola.  It  was  at  that 
time  in  a  very  feeble  condition.  The  garrifon  of 
the  fort,  a  place  in  no  very  great  ftate  of  defence, 
confifted  of  about  two  hundred  foldiers  and  failors, 
and  fifty  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  paflage  of  the  Spanifh  forces  from  New 
Orleans  was  impeded  by  a  variety  of  difficulties. 
The  navigation  along  fhore  was  tedious  and  intri- 
cate, firom  the  perpetual  fhoals  and  fhallows  in- 
their  way,  at  the  mouths  of  the  many  rivers  that 
difcharge  themfelves  into  that  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  They  were  afTailed  with  frequent  ftorms, 
by  which  the  vefTels  were  fhattered,  and  feveral  of 
them  driven  afhore ;  the  people  on  board,  to  the 
number  of  eight  hundred,  narrowly  efcaping  with 
their  lives. 

The  intelligence  of  this  difafter  was  highly  ex- 
aggerated to  the  Britifli  troops  and  fettlers ;  thofe 
who  had  been  fhipv/recked  were  reprefented  as  ha- 
ving utterly  perifhed;  and  in  confequence  of  this 

lofs. 
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lofs,  they  were  told  the  enterprize  had  been  wholly 
abandoned.  This  had  the  efFedt  of  diminifhing 
the  precautions  that  were  taking  againft  an  attack. 

The  Spanifti  General,  however,  perfevering  in 
his  defign,  had  the  good  fortune  to  furmount  all 
obftacles,  and  to  efFeft  his  landing  within  a  few 
miles  of  Mobile,  with  a  confiderable  reinforce- 
ment of  {hipping,  troops,  military  (lores,  and  pro- 
vifions. 

Captain  Durnford,  of  the  corps  of  engineers, 
made  the  beft  defence  which  his  circumftances 
would  admit;  but  the  enemy's  batteries  having 
made  a  breach  fully  prafticable  for  an  aflault,  as  he 
faw  they  were  preparing  to  make  one  immediately, 
and  expefted  at  the  fame  time  no  relief,  he  judged 
it  neceflary  to  furrender  the  fort,  together  with 
the  garrifon,  as  prifoners  of  war.  This  event  took 
place  on  the  fourteenth  of  March,  eighty. 

The  lofs  of  this  place,  though  of  no  great  con- 
lideration,  was  attended  with  the  more  regret,  as 
General  Campbell,  on  the  firft  information  of  the 
fiege,  haftened  with  all  expedition  to  its  affiftance. 
His  van  was  arrived  within  light  of  the  enemy  at 
the  very  time  the  capitulation  was  figned;  and  they 
were  preparing  to  take  pofleflion  of  the  fort:  but  the 
Governor  was  totally  unapprized  of  his  approach. 
Being  an  officer  of  known  courage,  it- was  not 
doubted  he  would  have  held  out,  at  all  hazards, 
had  the  leaft  notice  of  this  been  conveyed  to  him. 

While  the  Spanifh  arms  were  thus  employed  in 
Weft  Florida,  an  expedition  vvas  projefted  and  car- 
ried on  from  Jamaica,  under  the  diredlion  of  Gene- 
ral Bailing,  to  St.  John's  Fort,  fituated  on  the  Muf- 
quito  Ihore.  The  officer  entrufted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  on  this  enterprize,  was  Captain 
PoKon.  Arriving  at  the  river  on  which  the  fort 
was  fituated,  he  found  as  many  obftruflions  to  en- 
•  counter,  from  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the  climate, 

as 
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as  from  the  refiftance  of  the  enemy.  From  th^ 
twentieth  of  March,  when  the  Britifh  troops  enter- 
ed that  river,  to  the  thirtieth  of  April,  when  they 
took  poffeffion  of  the  fort  by  capitulation,  they  en- 
dured every  hardfliip  accruing  from  the  nature  of 
a  country  peculiarly  inimical  to  European  cpnftitUr 
tions,  with  little  intermiffion,  from  the  moft  de- 
ftrudive  labour  in  the  profecution  of  this  arduous 
undertaking. 

The  fatigue  they  underwent  was  attended  with 
particular  difcouragement,  from  the  circumftances 
of  the  feafon.  The  rains,  periodical  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  were  fet  in  with  their  ufual  violence. 
In  the  intervals  of  their  ceffation,  the  intenfe  heat  of 
the  fun  occasioned  fuch  exhdations  from  the  woods 
on  the  banl^s  of  the  river,  as  were  unbearable,  and 
rendered  the  rainy  weather  preferable  to  the  fair. 

From  thefe  caufes  the  expedition  was  attended 
with  a  confid'erable  lofs  of  men,  though  it  proved 
highly  honourable  to  the  Bntifli  arms,  from  the 
rciolution  and  perfeverance  with  which  the  troops 
and  feamen,  in  emulation  of  each  other,  overcame 
fo  many  obftacles  and  hardfliips,  and  accompliihed 
the  defign  propofed. 

During  thefe  operations  on  the  foutliern  conti- 
nent, the  hoftilities  which  had  been  panlyfufpended, 
through  the  fe verity  of  the  winter,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  were  now  agiain  refumed.  While 
Sir  Henry  Glinton  was  on  his  return  from  Charles- 
Town  to  New  York,  the  commanders  in  that  city, 
at  the  head  of  five  or  fix  thoufand  men,  croflTed 
over  into  the  Province  of  Jerfey,  in  hopes  of  fur- 
prizing  fome  detached  parts  of  the  American  army, 
Sufpeding  their  defign,  the  American  militia,  at 
fembled  in  great  numbers,  and  way-laid  them  on 
their  march,  making  occafionaj  fl:ands  wherever  the 
nature  of  the  ground  was  favourable,  and  keeping 

a  con- 
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a  conftant  fire  upon  the  troops  from  every  quarter.. 
They  could  not,  however,  prevent  them  from  ad- 
vancing into  the  country,  as  far  as  a  fettlement 
called  the  Connefticut  Farms.  Here  the  Ameri- 
cans took  poll  in  the  houfes,  from  whence,  they 
galled  the  troops  on  their  march.  The  conCe- 
quence  was,  that  the  troops,  in  order  to  dillod^ 
them,  fet  the  houfes  on  fire. 

Wliat  rendered  the  deftruftion  of  this  place  the . 
more  remarkable,  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  a  cler- 
gyman's lady,  who  was  fliot  dead  in  her  houfe.— 
As  it  could  not  be  afcertained  from  which  of  the 
two  parties  this  accident  proceeded,  they  botht 
charged  each  other  with  it.  But  however  it  may 
have  happened,  it  proved  a  circumfl^nce  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  Britifti  troops,  from  the  convicftioa 
among  their  enemies  that  they  were  the  perpetra- 
tors; and  greatly  contributed  toincreafe  that  odium 
in  which  they  were  held  by  the  Americans. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  body  of  Continental  regu-  • 
lars  coming  up  to  the  fupport  of  the  militia,  they 
pofl:ed  tlieiiifelves  at  a  bridge  leading  to  the  towa 
of  Springfield.  Here  a  ikirmifli  cnfued,  which 
lafted  feveral  hours.  But  the  Britilli  commanden 
receiving  intelligence  that  large  detachments  from 
the  American  army  were  in  motion  towards  them, 
and  that  other  troops  were  advancing  from  all  fides, 
they  thought  it  mofl:  advifable  to  retire,  as  the  de- 
fign  of  furprizing  the  enemy  was  thereby  fruflrated. 
'.  They  were  followed  with  great  eagernefsin  their 
retreat,  and  a  regiment  which  compofed  their  rear- 
guard was  attacked  with  great  fury ;  but  the  enemy 
could  make  no  impreflion.  upon  it;  and  after  along 
contefl:,  were  compelled  to  give  way  with  precipi- 
tation. Thefe  various-  fkirmifiies  happened  be- 
tween the  fixth  and  ninth  of  June,  eighty. 

As  the  Britilh  party  was  in  poflefiion  of  Eliza- 
beth Town,  on  the' Jerfey  fliore.  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, 
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ton,  who  was  now  returned,  projefted  another  at-* 
tack  upon  Springfield.  To  this  purpofe,  a  feint 
was  made  by  the  fliipping,  of  a  defign  againft  the 
American  pofts  on  the  North  River,  in  order  to 
draw  the  attention  of  General  Wafhington  to  that 
fide,  and  thereby  make  an  efFeftual  diverfion  in 
favour  of  the  intended  attacks 

As  foon  ^s  it  was  found  that  the  feint  had  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  occafioned  that  General  to  move  with 
all  fpeed  to  the  proteftion  of  his  pofts  in  the  high- 
lands, the  Britilh  forces  advanced  immediately  tO' 
wards  Springfield,  intending  to  penetrate  to  thofe 
parts  of  Jerfey  where  the  ftores  and  magazines  of 
the  Americans  were  lodged,  in  order  to  deftroy 
them,  and  to  occupy,  if  it  were  prafticable,  fome 
of  the  ftrong  holds  where  the  enemy  had  fo  often 
retreated  for  fecurity. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  June,  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  Britilh  party,  in  number  about  five  thou- 
fand,  befides  a  body  of  cavalry,  and  a  train  of  ar- 
tillery, marched  from  Elizabeth-Town  to  Spring- 
field. The  force  left  by  General  Wafhington  for 
the  defence  of  that  place,  and  of  the  pafles  in  the 
mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  was  fituated, 
was  commanded  by  General  Greene,  a  very  refo- 
lute  and  fagacious  officer.  The  bridge  leading  to 
the  town  was  guarded  by  a  chofen  body  of  markf- 
men  ;  who  maintained  their  poft  with  great  vigour 
and  obftinacy.  After  a  warm  difpute,  the  bridge 
was  carried,  and  the  enemy  compelled  to  retire  to 
their  main-body ;  but  it  was  fo  ftrongly  pofted  in 
the  defiles  and  high  grounds  overlooking  the  poft 
that  had  been  forced,  that  it  was  judged  inexpedi- 
ent to  attack  them  in  fuch  a  fituation.  During  the 
conteft  of  this  day,  the  town  of  Springfield  was  un- 
happily deftroyed. 

The  imprafticability  of  forcing  the  enemy  in 
the  ftrong'  faftneffes  of  which  he  was  now  pofleflT- 
cd,  induced  the  Britifli  forces  to  retire  to  their  poft 

at; 
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at  Elizabeth-Town.    They  were  clofely  followed  ; 
but  their  retreat  was  fo  compa6t  and  orderly,  that 
the  efforts  made  to  annoy  them  were  wholly  fruitlefs. 
In  the  mean  time,  as  the  attempts  of  the  Britilh 
army  at  New  York  had  made  no  impreffion  of  any 
confequence,  and  each  party  continued  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equaUty  in  the  middle  provinces,  the  Ame^ 
ricans  began  to  recover  from  the  alarm  which  the 
lofs  of  Charleftown  had  created.     The  intelligent 
among  them  were  very  induftrious  in  pointing  out 
the  advantages  refulting  from  that  Reparation  of  the 
Britifti  forces  which  was  neceflarily  occafioned  by 
the  expeditions  now  carried  on  in  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces; a  much  greater  facility  was  thereby  ac- 
quired of  fruftrating  the  enterprizes  of  the  army  at 
New  York,  and  the  diminution  ot  its  numbers  * 
would  open  the  way  to  a  fuccefsful  attack  upon 
that  city,  aS  foon  as  the  fuccours  (hould  arrive  which 
had  been  folemnly  promifed,  and  were  daily  expcdt- 
ed  from  France. 

Warm  exhortations  were  made  on  this  occafion 
to  the  public  by  the  Congrefs,  and  principal  per- 
fonsatthe  head  of  American  affairs.  They  repeated 
the  various  arguments  fo  often  urged  in  favour  of 
the  independence  they  had  fo  valiantly  maintained  ; 
and  called  upon  them,  by  every  motive  that  could 
animate  them,  to  aft  with  fpirit  and  promptitude 
againft  the  defigns  of  Great  Britain. 

In  order  to  iHmulate  more  effeftually  the  exer- 
tions of  all  claffes,  and  to  procure  them  effeftual 
encouragement,  the  leading  men  had  recourfe  to 
two  expedients,  which  proved  of  great  utility.— 
The  firft  was  the  opening  of  a  fubfcription  for  the 
relief  of  the  private  foldiers  in  the  American  army, 
and  for  an  augmentation  of  their  pay.  This  fund 
foon  became  the  more  confiderable,  as  it  was  pa- 
tronized in  a  diftinguiftied  and  very  liberal  manner 
by  General  Walhington's  Lady,  whofe  example 

was 
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was  quickly  followed  by  ample  donations  from  all 
the  women^of  rank  in  the  United  States. 

The  fecond  was  the  inftitution  of  a  bank  at  Phi- 
ladelphia; the  chief  intent  of  which  was  to  fupply 
the  army  with  all  neceffaries.  To  obtain  cafh 
the  more  readily,  the  managers  of  this  bank  were 
empowered  to  iffue  notes,  and  to  borrow  money  at 
the  rate  of  fix  per  cent,  to  the  lenders.  The  fub- 
fcribers  to  the  bank  were  ninety-feven  in  number  ; 
and  their  fubfcription  amounted  to  the  fum  of  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  thoufand  pounds,  Pennfylvania 
currency. 

While  the  attention  of  Congrefs  was  taken  up 
'with  thefe  arrangements,  the  long  expefted  fuc- 
cours  arrived  at  length  from  France  at  Rhode 
Ifland,  on  the  eleventh  of  July,  eighty.  They 
confided  of  one  (hip  of  the  line  of  eighty-four  guns, 
and  twelve  hundred  men  ;  two  of  feventy-four,  and 
feven  hundred  men ;  and  four  of  fixty-four,  and 
fix  hundred  men.  They  were  accompanied  by  tout^ 
frigates,  one  of  forty,  and  three  of  thirty -fix  guns, 
befides  armed  veflels  and  tranfports,  on  board  of 
which  were  five  regiments  of  the  beft  troops  on  the 
French  eftablifhment,  with  a  battalion  of  artillery. 

This  fquadron  was  comtjianded  by  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Ternay,  well  known  by  his  expedition  to 
Newfoundland,  at  the  clofe  of  the  preceding  war. 
The  land-forces  were  under  the  Count  de  Kocham- 
beau,  a  Lieutenant  General. 

Thefe  fuccours,  which  were  a  convincing  proof 
that  France  meant  to  aflift  them  in  the  moft  effec- 
tual manner,  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Americans 
in  the  higheft  degree.  They  now  confidered  them- 
felve3  as  completelj^  relieved  from  all  future  appre- 
henfions  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  began 
to  look  forward  to  a  fpeedy  and  total  deliverance 
from  the  calamities  they  had  endured,  by  an  entire 
cxpulfion  of  jhe  Britifli  armies  from  the  continent 
9f  An^rica. 

The 
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The  people  of  Rhode  Ifland  gave  the  French  the 
kindeft  reception  they  were  able.  They  congratu- 
lated their  commander  in  the  warmed  terms  of  at- 
tachment and  refpedt  for  their  monarch  and  the  na- 
tion that  had  fent  him  to  their  affiftance.  The  an- 
fwer  they  received  was  no  lefs  acceptable.  They 
were  told^  that  what  they  had  feen  was  only  the  van- 
guard of  a  far  greater  force  deftined  for  their  aid. 
As  a  particular  motive  of  fatisfa6ti<*n,  they  were  in- 
formed the  French  troops  fliould  ad:  under  the  or- 
ders of  General  Wafliington,  and  obferve  the  ftridtdft 
difqipline* 

The  arrival  of  the  French  fuccours  occafioned  a 
remarkable  circumllance  in  General  Wa(hington*s 
camp.  —  Hitherto  the  Americans  had  worn  blue 
.  cockades ;  they  were  now  direftcd  to  wear  blue 
and  white  intermixed,  by  way  of  denoting  the  unan- 
imity fubfifting  between  the  French  and  American 
nations. 

The  French  Admiral,  Monfieur  de  Ternay^ 
being  apprized  of  the  fmall  naval  force  at  New 
York^  under  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  confiding  only  of 
four  fliips  of  the  line,  prepared  dircftly  to  attack  it ; 
but  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  failing,  he  was  in- 
•  formed  that  a  reinforcement  of  fix  fail  of  the  line  wa^ 
arrived  at  that  place.  This  at  once  broke  the  mea- 
fures  he  had  planned;  and  the  Americans  had  the 
mortification  of  feeing  him  blocked  up  by  the  Bri- 
tifti  fleet. 

To  lecond  the  meafures  of  Admiral  Arbuthnot, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  embarked  a  body  of  fix  thouiand 
feleft  troops,  in  order  to  make  a  defcent  on  Rhode 
Ifland.  But  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  mo- 
tion. General  Wafliington  marched  from  his  en- 
campment towards  New  York,  with  a  refolutlon  to 
attack  it  in  Sir  Henry  Clinton^s  abfcncc.  Prepa- 
rations were  made  for  this  purpofe ;  and  the  Ame- 
rican army  was  reinforced  from  all  quarters,  in  ex- 
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pcdation  of  its  taking  places  But  on  a  clofe  infpcc* 
tion  and  confideration  of  the  ftrength  now  ftationed 
a  Rhode  Ifland,  the  enterprize  Was  laid  afide,  as 
highly  unadvifeable.  Upwards  of  twelve  thoufand 
American  troops  had  joined  the  French  ;  and  everv 
place  in  Rhode  Ifland,  where  a  defcent  was  practi- 
cable, had  been  fortified  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  ren- 
der an  attempt  of  that  nature  too  dangerous  to  be  uxif» 
dertaken  with  fh  fmall  a  force  as  that  which  had  bcco 
propofed. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions,  a  feat  bfbraVfttywo^ 
performed,  which  refleded  the  higheft  honour  oil 
thofe  who  were  concerned  in  it.  A  body  of  Ame- 
rican Refugees,  to  the  nurtiber  of  about  fcventjr^ 
had  taken  poll  on  the  (hore  of  the  North  River,  op-» 
pofite  to  New  York.  They  had  erefted  a  block-* 
houfe,  to  fecure  themfelves  from  any  fuddcn  incur-' 
fionsofthe  enemy. 

A  corps  of  near  two  thoufand  Americans^  headed 
by  General  Wayne,  made  an  attack  upon  them^ 
with  feven  pieces  of  cannon.  Notwithftanding  a 
cannonade  of  three  hours,  almoft  every  (hot  of  which 
penetrated  through  jhe  block -houfe,  and  an  attempt 
to  carry  the  place  by  affault,  they  were  repulfcd, 
with  the  lofs  of  many  killed  and  wounded.  On  their 
retreat  they  were  purfued ;  their  ftragglers  were 
feized,  and  the  cattle  retaken^  of  which  they  had 
plundered  the  neighbourhood. 

While  France  was  fending  fuccours  to  America, 
Spain  was  exerting  itfelf  in  order  to  give  a  decided 
fuperiority  to  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  in  the  Wed" 
Indies.  Towards  the  clofe  of  April  eighty^  a  fqua* 
dron  of  twelve  fail  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Dort 
Jofeph  Solano,  a  very  brave  officer,  failed  from  Ca- 
diz, with  above  eighty  tranfports ;  on  board  of  whic^ 
'  IVere  embarked  near  twelve  thoufand  men. 

This  great  land-force  was  intended  for  an  Invai- 
'  Con  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica ;  previous  to  which  aN 

tempt. 
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tetApt^  the  men  of  war  had  orders  to  join  the  French 
fleet,  and  aflift  in  attacking  the  Britifh  naval  force 
in  the  Weft  Indies. 

On  the  Spanifh  fquadron*s  approach  to  thofe  lati* 
fudes.  Admiral  Rodney,  to  whom  intelligence  of  it 
bad  been  conveyed,  put  to  fea  from  Barbadoes,  where 
he  was  refitting  his  fleet,  and  taking  in  water  and 
provilions,  in  order  to  intercept  the  Spaniards  before 
ihey  could  effeft  a  jundion  with  the  French. 

But  the  Spanifli  commander,  unwilling  to  com- 
mit the  charge  he  was  entrufted  with  to  any  danger, 
as  foon  as  he  drew  near  to  the  iflands,  difpatched  ^a 
Twift  failing  'veflfel  to  Martinico,  to  inform  M.  dc 
Gruichen  of  his  arrival,  and  to  requeft  he  would  join 
bim  with  all  fpeed. 

The  French  Admiral's  fleet  had  been  fo  (hattered 
tn  the  late  engagements  with  Sir  George  Rodney,  that 
he  had  no  more  than  eighteen  ihips  in  readinefs  for 
fcrvicc.  He  failed  with  thefe  to  the  afliftance  of 
Don  Solano,  whom  he  found  at  Dominico.  The  com- 
bined fleets,  on  their  jundion,  amounted  to  thirty-fix 
ihips  of  the  line. 

With  this  naval  ftrength,  and  the  formidable  land* 
force  that  accompanied  it,  it  was  much  to  be  appre- 
hended, that  notwithftanding  the  valour  and  fkill  of 
the  Britifli  officers  and  feamen,  their  inferiority 
^i  force-  muft  have  given^  way,  and  the  enemy 
have  proved  irrefiftible.  Fortunately  for  Britain, 
her-  people  were  not  put  to  the  fevere  trial  that  waa 
txpefted. 

•  The  multitudes  with  which  the  Spanifh  tranf- 
port$  were  crouded,  confiding  of  men  quite  unufed . 
to  the  fea,  as  well  as  to  the  climate  and  manner  of 
Uvipg  to  which  they  were  now  compelled,  com- 
plaints and  diforders  broke  out  among  them,  which 
quickly  became  contagious,  and  of  fo  malignant  a 
nature,  as  to  carry  off  vaft  numbers.  They  were 
obliged  CO  put  afliore  at  Dominico  twelve  hundred 
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of  their  fick,  and  as  many  more  ait  Guadalciupe  and 
ManinicOy  The  infeftion  fpread  to  the  French 
fleet  and  forces,  among  whom  it  caufed  a  confiderabk 
mortality*  To  this  diminution  of  their  ftrength  it 
was  owing  that  they  did  not  think  it  advifable  to  aj^ 
tempt  the  execution  of  the  commiffions  with*  which 
they  were  charged. 

After  tarrying  fome  time  at  the  French  iflands, 
the  Spanifti  Admiral  proceeded  to  Hifpaniola, whither 
he  was  attended  by  Monfieur  de  Guichen,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Havannah,  in  order  to  refit  his  ftiips 
and  refrelh  his  men. 

Thus  ended,  for  the  prefent,  the  projefts  concerted 
between  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  againft  the 
Britifh  iflands.  The  difappointment  was  the  great? 
er,  as  the  French  had  made  confidcrable  preparations 
to  thisintent,  and  were  not  wanting  to  complain,  that 
notwithftanding  the  loflcs  incurred  through  illnefs^ 
the  Spaniards  were  not  fo  deficient  in  numbers  as  to 
juitify  their  abandoning  the  defigns  upon  which  thef 
were  fent.  Through  furmifes  of  this  kind,  no  fmall 
difcontents arofe  amongthe  French;  and  they  began 
to  look  upon  the  Spaniards  as  too  dilatory  an  ally  to 
co-operate  effeftually  againft  forefolute  and  adtive  aft 
enemy  as  the  Englifh* 

In  the  jnean  time,  Sir  George  Rodney  lay  with  his 
fleet  at  St*  Lucia,  from  whence  he  kept  a  watchful  ey« 
on  the  enemy's  motions;  intending,  fhould  they 
proceed  to  attack  any  of  the  iflands,  to  throw  every 
impediment  in  their  way  which  his  fituation  would 
admit.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Comrjiodore  Wal- 
fingham,  with  fome  fl)ips  of  the  line  from  England^ 
and  troops  for  Jamaica.  On  the  departure  of  the 
■  French  aud  Spani(h  fleets  from  Martinico,  he  folf 
lowed  them  immediately  with  all  the  ftiips  under 
his  command,  till  finding  they  had  no  intentiont 
againft  Jamaica,  he  returned  to  his  former  ftatior^^ 
after  difpatching  ten  fail  of  the  line  for  the  protee* 
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ttea  of  that  ifland,  together  with  the  troops  deftined 
for  that  purpofe. 
,  The  firft  part  of  the  plan  concerted  between  the 
Courts  of  Verfailles  and  Madrid  being  fruftrated,  the 
fecond  ftill  remained  undecided.     Notvvithftanding 
the  failure  of  the  former,  it  feemed  to  ftand  a  fair 
chance  of  being  carried  into  execution.      The  inac- 
tion   that    had,     through    various    accidents,    at-' 
tended  the  French  and  Spanifli  forces  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  was  not  apprehended  in  North  America  ; 
where  no  caufes  of  the  fame  nature  were  likely  to  • 
pperate. 

This  latter  part  of  the  fcheme  cpnfifted  in  a  vi- 
gorous attack  on  the  Britifli  fleet  and  army  at  New 
York,  by  the  united  forces  of  Prance  and  Ame- 
rica, The  troops  under  Count  de  Rochambeau 
were  to  form  a  junftion  with  thofe  under  General  , 
Wafhington,  whofe  army  was  now  encreafed  to 
twenty  thoufand  men,  from  the  eagerneft  )vith 
which  it  had  been  reinforced  by  recruits  and  volun- 
teers from  all  parts.  The  fquadron  under  the  Che- 
valier de  Ternay  was  to  be  joined  by  the  fleet  com- 
manded by  Count  de  Guichen.  Thus  the  combined 
army  of  France  and  America  would  amount  to  near 
thirty  thoufand  regulars,  and  the  naval  force  to  up- 
wards of  thirty  fail  of  the  line;  a  ftrength  which  that 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  American  continent  would 
not  be  able  to  counteraft,  as  it  was  too  far  divided 
and  fcattered  to  be  coUefted  in  fufiigient  tin^c  for 
jrefiftance. 

Exclufive  of  this  general  plan,  an  expedition  was 
intended  againft  Canada,  which  was  to  be  conduAed 
by  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette.  A  body  of  near  ten 
thoufand  men  was  afligned  to  this  undertakicg,  and 
aftually  on  their  march  towards  that  province.  — — 
An  addrefs  to  the  French  inhabitants  was  alfo 
framed  by  that  nobleman  upon  this  occafion :  they 
were  reminded  in  the  flrongeft  and  niioft  cogent 
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terms  of  their  origin,  and  the  natural  motives  that 
called  upon  them  to  join  a  people  in  alliance  with 
their  mother-country.      They  were  feverely  threat- 
ened, if  they  refufed  to  unite  with  them,  and  Ihould 
oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the  American  arms, 
,  In  order  to  encourage  their  own  people,  and  im- 
prefs  at  the  fame  time  their  allies  and  well-witticrs 
with  a  great  opinion  of  their  internal  ftrength,  a  Jift 
of  the  American  forces  was  publifhed  by  the  authd- 
rity  of  Congrefs.     It   entered  ijpto  a  very  rninute 
and    particular  ^detail  of  every    circumftance   that 
could   give  it   authenticity  and   full  credit.      The 
numbers  of  men  in  every  regiment,  the  names  of 
their  colonels,  the  places  where  they  were  ftatioU'-: 
ed,  were  all  caretuUy  fpecified.      By  this  lift  it  ap- 
peared,   that  the  American   army  confifted  of  one 
hundred    and    forty-eight    regiments    of   infantry, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thoufand  men; 
mine    regiments    of  artillery,    making   three  thou* 
iand ;    three  regiments  of  huffars,  near  two  thou«* 
{and  ;    and  the  lame  number  of  horfe  and  dragoons^ 
Befides  thefe,  which  were  regular  troops  in  conftan^l 
pay,  the  numbers  of  the  militia  in  the  feveral  pro- 
vinces  were  little  lefs  than  four  hundred  thoufand. 
The  fadt  was  refpedting  thefe  latter,  that  almpft  every 
fencible  man  throughout  the  continent  was  include^ 
in  the  lift. 

In  addition  to  thefe  preparations  and  difplay  of 
ftrength,  they  had  recourfe  to  thofe  other  methods 
which  they  had  always  found  of  eflential  efficacy 
on  critical  emergencies  ;  thefe  were,  exhortations  and 
remonfb'ances.  to  the  public  on  the  duty  and  the  ne^ 
cefTity  incumbent  upon  them  to  ad  with  fpirit  and 
fortitude,  in  order  to  furmount  the  difficulties  of  theiif 
iituation. 

The  addrefs  that  was  penned  upon  this  occafion 
by  the  fupreme  executive  council  of  Pennfyl- 
Vania,  \yas  remaikably  wa,rm  and  animated,  and  was 
'•  —  circulated 
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circuUted  throughout  the  continent  with  prodigi- 
ous effed.  It  reprefented  with  great  fervour  the  op- 
portunity now  offered,  by  a  concurrence  of  aufpicious 
circumftances,  of  putting  a  decifive  period  to  the  war, 
by  a  vigorous  exertion  of  their  united  Itrength,  It 
pointed  out  the  various  circumftances  that  n^acie  fuc- 
fefs  probable;  it  laid  before  them  the  danger  of  let- 
ting 10  fa,vQurable  an  opportunity  efcape,  and  remiiid- 
cd  rhem  of  the  fafFerings  they  had  undergone  in  fup* 
port  of  a  caufe  which  it  was  now  in  their  power  to  ren- 
der completely  viftoripus. 

.■    Such,  indeed,  was  the  univerfal  perfuafion  of  the 
Americans^  when,  to  their  utter  aftonifhment,  intelli- 

fence  came  that  Count  de  Guichen  was  failed  for 
ranc.e.  That  commander,  however  he  might  be 
defirous  to  co-operate  in  an  enterprize  from  which 
To  much  glory,  in  cafe  of  fuccefs,  would  have  ac- 
crued, was  not  m  circumftances  to  bear  any  part  in 
it.  His  fleet  was  in  fp  difabled  a  condition,  from 
})is  repeated  engagements  with  Admiral  Rodney, 
fXkd  bis  people  fo  fickly,  that  he  found  it  abfolutely 
peceflfary  to  give  up  this  project,  and  to  return  to 
Fr^nc^  with  all  the  fpeed  he  was  able. 

He  failed  accordingly  from  the  Weft  Indies,  with 
a  large  fleet  of  merchant-men  under  his  convoy.  — - 
The-^confcioufncfs  of  the  weak  ftate  of  his  (hips  in- 
duced him  to  fteer  for  Cadiz,  to  avoid  meeting  with 
xh^  Britifli  fleet.  On  his  arrival  :'t  that  port,  at  th« 
end  of  October,  he  was  joined  by  Count  D'Eftaing 
with  eighteen  fail  of  the  hne.  He  brought  the  fame 
niBnber  with  him ;  but  though  their  united  force  now 
coijfifted  of  thirt)-fix  line  of  battle  fliips,  they  did 
jXQi  think  it  fafe  to  put  to  fea  without  furthur  rein- 
forcements. For  that  reafon  a  numerous  fquadron  of 
SpanUh  men  of  war  accompanied  them  to  the  latitude 
of  Cape  Finifterre. 

The  Britilh  fleet  was  at  this  time  crui^zing  in  the 
B*y  of  Bifcay,  under  Admiral  Darby.    It  was  fo 
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inferior  in  point  of  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy,  that 
being  wholly  unapprizcd  of  the  feeble  condition  o^ 
their  fliipping,  it  was  judged  unadvifeable  to  attack 
them.  It  kept,  however,  .conftantly  in  their  fight, 
watching  all  their  motions,  and  determined  to  make 

the   moft  refolute  defence  if  attached.  -^ This 

condud  did  the  higheft  honour  to  the  natiori 
throughout  all  Europe,  as  it  proceeded  incontcftibly 
from  the  greatnefs  of  its  courage  and  fpirit,  the  com- 
manders being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  real  circum* 
fiances  of  the  enemy. 

As  foon  /as  Admirjal  Rodney  wa$  informed  qf 
M.  de  Guichen's  departure  from  his  ftation  at  Hifpa- 
niola,  conjefturing  that  his  deftination  was  for  Ncmt 
York,  he  fet  fail  diredly  for  that  place  with  eleven 
of  his  befl  (hips,  and  arrived  there  about  the  middle 
of  September. 

Previous  to  his  arrival,  Admirals  Arbuthnot  and 
Graves  had  kept  fo  vigilant  an  eye  on  the  French 
fquadron  in  Rhode  Ifland,  that  it  had  not  dared  to 
venture  out  of  that  harbour.  The  French  forces 
ftationed  there  were  now  wholly  occupied  in 
ftrengthening  the  ifland,  and  preparing  to  defend 
themfelves,  indeed  of  executing  any  onenfive  ope^" 
rations. 

Other  difcouraging  events  had  alfo  taken  place  ; 
feven  large  American  jprivateers,  and  a  French  frigate, 
tad  been  brought  into  New  York,  befides  a  number 
of  other  captures. 

The  arrival  of  fo  ftrong  a  reinforcement  to  the 
Britifh  (naval  power,  was  an  objeft  of  equal  furprize 
and  concern  to  the  Americans.  It  renewed  the  did 
Appointment  they  had  felt  pn  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
peftations  they  had  fornled  from  the  Count  de 
Guichen.  They  now  faw  a  total  defeat  of  the 
fcheme  upon  which  they  had  founded  the  completion 
of  all  their  hopes.  What  alarmed  them  ftill  more, 
they  forcfaw  little  probability  that  foaufpiciousanoiK. 
'        '  portunity 
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portunity  would  ever  befal  them  as  that  which  they 
had  cxpefted.  They  were  now  experimentally  con- 
vinced that  it  depended  upon  the  concurrence  of  too 
many  fortuitous  circumftances  to  be  relied  upon. 

Such  a  repetition  of  difappointments  from  the 
fame  quarter,  could  not  fail  to  bring  the  alliance  with 
the  French  into  much  difrepute.  Inftead  of  that 
expeditious  ruin  which  they  were  continually 
threatening  to  the  Britifli  affairs  in  North  America 
ind  the  Weft  Indies,  they  had  fucceeded  in  neither. 
.  Their  fleets,  though  fuperior  in  numbers,  feemed  to 
make  it  their  bufinefs  to  aft  on  the  defenfive ;  and, 
on  the  continent,  they  had  been  foiled  in  the 
only  attempt  they  had  made  in  favoyr  of  the  Amc* 
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i^ranfaSiionf  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  New  Tork.^-^ 
Operatiou  of  the  Forces  under  Lord  Cornwalliu 

TH  E  duration  of  the  American  war  was  nov 
become  equally  a  caufe  of  difconteni  to  boch 
the  parties  principally  concerned.  Five  years  of 
toil  and  fuftcring  were  now  elapfed,  without  pro- 
ducing any  well-founded  hope  of  feeing  a  fpeedy 
termination  of  this  deflrudive  quarrel.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  fair  expedations  arifing  from  the  fe- 
veral  untoward  events  that  had  befallen  the  Britifli 
arms,  flill  the  contcft  continued,  on  their  part,  with 
unabated  fpirit,  and  with  no  fmall  degree  of 
fuccefs.  The  conftancy  of  the  Americans,  on  the 
other  fide,  was  no  lefs  remarkable,  in  fubmitting 
to  the  various  hardfliips  they  had  undergone.  It 
was  in  every  refped:  a  reciprocal  trial  of  courage 
and  perfeverance ;  and  was  by  both  parties  carried 
on  with  a  degree  of  refolution  and  obftinacy  adequate 
to  its  importance. 

The  acceffion  of  France  and  Spain  to  the  caufe 
of  America  had,  to  the  aftonifliment  of  the  world, 
produced  nothing  decifive.  The  exertions  of 
Great  Britain  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  fuch  as 
to  meet  their  attacks,  in  every  quarter,  on  a  footing 
of  equality,  and  to  keep  the  fortune  of  war  in  a 
ftate  of  fufpenfe  that  was  little  expefted  from  either 
friend  or  foe. 

In  this  uncertain  fituation  of  public  affairs,  the 
attention  of  all  parties  was  fuddenly  taken  up  by 
cncof  thofe.fingular  events  which  are  not  unufually 

the 
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tlift  rcliilt  of  uncommon  occurrences  in  thccourfcof 
human  alT^irs. 

General  Arnold,  whofe  eminent  fervices  to  the 
Amecicans,  and  great  military  talents,  had  procured 
him  fo  much  reputation,  had  been  appointed  Go- 
vernor of  Philadelphia,  on  the  evacuation  of  that 
city  by  the  Britifli  army,  in  the  fummer  of  feventy^ 
eight.  His  conduct  in  that  ftation  was  made  a  fub- 
je&  of  fevere  cenfure ;  and  he  had  the  misfortune. 
tp  incur  the  ill-will  of  feveral  perfons,  who  repre- 
fwt^d  him  in  very  injurious  colours.  . 
.  The  commiffioners,  who  were  appointed  to  ex- 
ipine  the  ac(:6unts  on  which  the  complaints  againft 
l^im  were  founded,  having  rejefted  leveral  of  the 
charges  and  demands  they  contained,  he  had  ap-: 
plied  to  Congrefs  for  a  reyifion ;  but  the  committee 
^hom  they  deputed  for  this  purpofe,  having  approv- 
ed the  rejedlipns  of  the  commiffioners,  the  General 
^as  highly  in^enfed,  and  exprefled  his  diffatisfac- 
tion  in  terms  that  proved  extremely  ofFenfive  to 
Congrefs,  and  laid  him  open  to  much  enmity  and 
refentment. 

:  A  court-martial  was  held,  in  confeqnence  of  the 
complaints  brought  againft  him  ;  therefult  of  which 
was,  a  reprehcnfion  of  his  conduct,  conceived  in 
general  terms,  and  an  order  that  he  fliould  be  re- 
primanded by  General  Waihington.  His  enemies, 
however,  were  not  fatisfied  with  this  fentence,  which, 
they  faid,  was  didated  by  a  regard  for  his  former 
fervices. 

General  .Arnold  vindicated  himfelf,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  greateft  warmth.  Confcious  of  the 
importance  of  what  he  had  done  for  his  country, 
he  confidered  himfelf  as  ill  repaid  ;  and  openly  de- 
clared that  he  had  been  treated  with  injuftice  and 
ingratitude. 

,  His  enemies,  howevgf,  .wQfe  no  Jefs  eager  in  dil- 
paraging  him.   They  fucceeded  fo  far  a$  to  diminifti, 
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in  a  great  meafure,  the  vaft  popularity  he  had  fb 
jiiftly  acquired.     This  was  the  lofs  he  felt  moft  hea^*- 
Tily,  and  complained  of  with  much  bitternefs. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  General  Arnold,  when 
the  failure  of  the  expeftations  held  out  on  the  part 
of  France,  brought  about  an  alteration  of  circum- 
ftances  in  General  Wafhington^s  army,  which  in- 
duced him  to  have  recourfe  to  every  expedient,  in 
order  to  fupply  the  defection  of  thofe  numbers  that 
left  him  upon  this  occafion.  The  moft  obvious  one 
was,  to  call  in  the  affillance  of  thofe  upon  whofo 
abilities  he  could  beft  rely  in  this  arduous  conjunc- 
ture. Among  thefe,  none  held  a  higher  rank  than 
General  Arnold.  He  was  accordingly  called  forth, 
and  employed  in  the  command  of  a  poft  of  the- 
greateft  importance,  that  of  Weft  Point,  on  the. 
North  River;  where  a  very  confiderable  divifion  of 
the  American  forces  was  placed  under  his  orders. 

It  was  in  this  pofition  that  General  Arnold  took 
the  determination  to  abandon  the  fervice  of  Con- 
grefs,  and  to  deliver  up  the  poft  he  commanded  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton.  To  this  purpofe  a  negociation 
was  entered  into  with  the  Britifh  General,  which 
was  carried  on  with  great  circumfpedtion  and  fe«- 
crecy. 

As  the  time  of  executing  the  projedt  in  agitation 
drew  near,  it  was  judged  proper  that  an  interview 
Ihould  previoufly  take  place  between  General  Ar- 
nold and  fome  perfon,  in  whofe  honour  and  fidelity 
the  fuUeft  confidence  could  be  depofited,  in  order  to 
conclude  upon  the  final  arrangements.  On  this 
dangerous  and  trying  occafion,  choice  was  made  of 
Major  Andre,  Adjutant-General  of  the  Britifli  army; 
an  ofiicer  who  flood  high  in  the  efteem  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  and  whofe  profeflional  merit  and 
various  accomplifliments  had,  at  an  early  period  of 
life,  recommended  him  to  univerfal  notic-e  and 
refpedt*' 

Und^r 
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:'■  Under  an  affumed  name,  he  privately  repaired 
to  General  Arnold ;  from  whom,  having  received 
fiich  communication  and  papers  as  related  to  the 
bufinefs  on  which  he  came,  he  fet  out  upon  his  re- 
turn ;  but  was  intercepted  on  the  way,  and  all  his 
papers  feized. 

Information  of  this  was  conveyed  to  General  Ar- 
nold, time  enough  to  enable  him  to  provide  for  hii 
own  fafety ;  but  Major  Andre  was  brought  before 
a  board  of  general  officers,  for  an  examination  of 
his  cafe.  After  a  minute  inveftigation  of  every  cir- 
cumftance  relative  to  it,  he  was  adjudged  a  fpy^ 
and  fentenced  to  death. 

The  behaviour  of  Major  Andre,  on  his  exami- 
nation, was  intrepid  and  magnanimous  in  a  degree 
that  flruck  the  board  with  the  utmoft  aftoniOiment 
and  admiration.  He  ufed  no  arguments  or  endea-* 
TOurs  to  palliate  the  facts  that  were  dated  againft 
him^  but  frankly  acknowledged  every  circumftance 
as  it  had  happened. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  Sir  Henry  Cliiiton,  in 
order  to  fave  the  life  of  fo  brave  and  valuable  an 
officer.  All  the  expoftulations  and  reafonings  were 
ufed  that  could  be  adapted  to  the  occafion,  and 
every  motive  urged,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  General 
Wafliington  to  remit  the  fentence  that  had  been 
pronounced  upon  him.  But  it  was  deemed  necef* 
fary,  by  the  Americans,  to  adhere  to  the  rigid 
maxims  of  war;  and  all  inter  ceffions  or  remonftrances 
in  his  behalf  were  equallv  vain. 

He  met  his  fevere  deftiny  with  a  courage  and 
manlinefs  of  behaviour  that  deeply  afFe6ted  all  who 
were  withefles  ot  it.  Though  engaged  in  a  tranf^ 
aftion,  which,  had  it  fucceeded,  would  probably 
have  brought  inltant  ruin  upon  the  enemy,  fuch 
was  the  impreffion  which  his  character  made  upon 
them,  that  they  univerfally  lamented  his  fate. — 
The  officers  who  had  figned  his  condemnation,  and 

even 
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even  General  Wafhington,  teftified  the  firtCereft 
grief  at  the  neceflity  rhey  declared  themfelves  under^ 
of  complying  with  the  rigorous  ufage  cllablillied  ill 
fuch  cafes ;  and  could  not  refrain  from  tears  whca 
the  fentence  was  carried  into  execution. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Arnold,  on  his  arrU 
vai  at  New  York,  was  promoted  to  the  fame  rank 
in  the  Britifh  which  he  had  held  in  the  American 
army,  and  employed  in  formihg  a  body  of  hit 
countrymen  to  ad  under  his  own  command.  He 
publiflied  an  addrefs  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Co- 
lonics, wherein. he  defcribed  with  great  force  the 
various  hardfliips  and  miferies  tinder  which  they 
laboured ;  exhorting  them,  from  a  multiplicity  of 
motives,  to  renounce  their  adherence  to  Congrefe-^ 
and  return  to  their  former  union  with  Britain.  Ht 
entered  into  a  cii?cumftantial  detail  and  juftification 
of  his  Conduft^  reprobating  that  of  Congrcfs  in  the 
fevereft  terms,  and  feprefenting  that  body  as  wholly 
devoted  to  France,  from  views  of  private  intereft;» 
He  invited  thofe  Americans  who  were  dcfirous  bf  ' 
putting  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  their  country^ 
to  join  the  ftandard  of  Britain,  promifing  them  the 
Tame  pay  and  treatment  as  the  Britifti  troops. 

The  reprefentation  of  the  circumftances  of  Amc* 
rica  at  that  time,  as  contained  in  General  Arnold's 
addrefs,  was  ftridtly  confident  with  truth*  The 
iliftrefles  which  prevailed  in  the  feveral  provinces 
^ere  fuch,  as  nothing  but  an  invincible  determi- 
nation to  fufler  all  extre'^ities  rather  than  fubmit, 
could  have  enabled  the  people  to  have  borne  with 
any  patience.  The  total  ftagnation  of  trade,  the 
deprivation  of  the  ufual  comforts  and  conveniencies', 
and  the  exorbitant  price  of  the  common  neceflaries 
of  life,  were  the  loud  and  encrcafing  complaints  in 
almoft  every  part  of  the  continent.  But  thatgriev- 
xnce  which  opprelied  them  mod,  and  was  indeed 
the  foundation  of  ^U  others^  was  the  prodigious 

depre-^ 
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depreciation  of  their  paper  currency ;  it  wis  novv 
fallen  one  hundred  below  par,  and  was  daily  finking 
lower. 

Under  thefe  adGiimukted  loads  and  preffures  of 
nil  denominations,  the  conftancy  and  perleverance  of 
the  An:)ericans  was  an  objeft  of  no  little  furprife.— 
It  was  efpecially  in  their  army  thefe  hardftiips  were 
Icvercly  felt ;  their  officers,  in  particular,  were  re- 
dugisd  to  fuch  mortifying  Itraits,  that  it  was  with  di& 
ficulty  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  continue  their 
fcrvices.  Numbers  had  determined  to  refign  their 
fcomraiffiofts,  and  refume  the  care  of  their  domeftic 
Concerns,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  ab- 
ibliKe  ruin  of  their  families. 

The  faft  was,  that  provifibns  were  the  only  ar- 
lide  with  a  fufficiency  of  which  Congrefs  was  able 
to  fupply  their  forces ;  but,  food  excepted,  the  wanfe 
t>iF.  every  other  neceffary  was  felt  in  a  very  excenfive 
degree.  But  the  diftrefs  fell  chiefly  upon  the  officers, 
^ho,  in  order  to  maintain  a  decency  of  appearance 
fqitable  to  their  rank,  were  obliged  to  raife  money 
^at  a  great  lofs. 

Frequent  applications  were  rtiade  by  them  to 
Congrefs,  and  to  thofe  ftates  of  which  they  were  thef 
Immedi^e  dependents.  But,  notwithftanding  they 
were  continually  promiled  redrefs,  they  faw  nor 
profpeft  of  way  alleviation  to  their  fufferings. — ^ 
They  b6re  them,  however,  with  exemplary  pa- 
tience; and  were  never  terhpted,  by  the  length  of 
Jts  trial,  to  have-tecourfe  to  any  other  means  of  re- 
medy than  folicitations  founded  on  the  jufteft 
reafons,  and  remonftrances  conceived  in  the  moft 
decent  terms^  This  was  the  more  worthy  of  remark^'  ' 
as  they  had  precedents  before  them,  in  the  military 
lecordr  of  other  countries,  which  might  have  in- 
duced them  to  aft  in  a  very  different  manner,  had 
they  not  beenfwayed  by  an  uncommon  attachment 
•0  the  caufe  which  they  had  embraced,,  and  refolved 

to 
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to  fupport  it  to  the  laft,  whatever  the  Goflfequencest 
might  be. 

In  the  meantime,  frcfh  efforts  were  ufed  to  im- 
prove the  good  fortune  which  Congfefs  had  expe- 
rienced, in  avoiding  the  deftruftion  into  which  they 
were  fo  near  falling*  The  tardinefs  of  the  leveral 
component  parts  of  the  American  union,  in  furnifh- 
ing  their  refpedlive  contingents,  was  the  fundamen- 
tal caufe  of  the  difficulties  to  which  their  armies 
were  reduced.  Great  endeavours  were  made  to 
bring  them  into  a  more  punAual  compliance  with 
the  requifitions  of  Congrefs  in  thefe  matters ;  but 
the  greateft  derangement  of  their  finances,  through- 
out the  continent,  was  an  infuperabie  bar  to  all  de- 
figns  of  this  nature* 

In   addition  to  thefe  difficulties,  another  intel*- 
vened,  which  aggravated  all  others,  and  occafioned 
an  event  which  threw  the  whole  continent  into  the  , 
greateft  alarm. 

As  the  term  of  enliftmeftt  was  near  expiring  with 
numbers  of  thofe  who  compofed  the  principal  army^ 
the  provinces  were  fummoned,  of  courfe,  to  fend 
their  proportion  of  recruits.  But,  from  whatever 
caufe  it  might  proceed,  feveral  of  them  were  defi- 
cient in  their  quotas.  This  excited  the  greatcfl  dif*  . 
fatisfaftion,  as  the  foldiers,  whofe  time  of  ferving  was 
completed,  could  not  obtain  the  difcharge  to  which 
they  were  entitled,  for  want  of  others  to  replace 
them. 

This,  happening  at  the  clofe  of  the  year,  was  ren- 
dered the  more  intolerable  on  account  of  the  fe verity 
of  the  feafon,  and  the  want  of  cloathing.  Tlie 
complaints  of  the  foldiery  were  the  louder,  as  they 
were  informed  that  a  fufficient  quantity  had  long 
lince  been  purchafed,  and  lay  ready  for  tliem,  both 
in  France  and  the  Weil  Indies,  and  that  their  not 
receiving  it  was  owing  to  mere  negleA* 

Incenfed 
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Incenfed  at  fo  long  a  continuation  of  hardfhips,  a 
confiderable  body  of  the  army  determined  to  leave 
the  ferv-ice,  until  their  grievances  were  fully  re- 
•drefled.  This  body  confifled  of  thirteen  hundred 
men,  belonging  to  the  Pennfylvania  line.  They  de- 
'mandcd  the  full  arrears  of  their  pay,  clothing,  and 
provifions.  They  had  received  none  of  the  two 
firft,  and  but  part  of  the  laft.  Some  of  their  officers 
endeavouring  to  quell  the  infurrecftion,  a  riot  en- 
fued,  in  which  four  of  thefe  were  wounded,  and  one 
killed. 

*  The  whole  body  then  formed,  and  marched  off 
with  the  baggage,  artillery,  and  provifions  belong- 
ing to  the  corps.  They  were  again  entreated  to  de- 
fift,  and  return  to  their  duty  :  but  no  remonftran- 
^  ces  could  prevail.  They  coatinued  their  march  till 
the  evening,  when  they  encamped  in  an  advan- 
tagbous  pofition.  Here  they  chofe  officers  out  of 
their  own  body,  and  elected  commander  in  chief  a 
ferjeant-major  who  had  formerly  been  a  foldicr  ia 
the  Britilh  army,  giving  him  the  title  of  major*- 
general. 

After  three  days  rriarch,  they  fixed  their  quarters 
at  Prince-town,  in  the  Jerfeys.  Here  a  flag  of  truce 
followed  them ;  but  the  only  anfwer  they  would 
give  to  the  meffages  that  were  fent,  was  that  they 
had  ferved  beyond  their  time,  and  infifted  on  the  ar- 
rears due  to  them,  before  they  would  ferve  any 
longer. 

.  Oh  receiving  intelligence  of  this  mutiny  in  the 
American  army.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  loft  no  time  in 
his  endeavours  to  derive  that  utility  from  it  which 
it  fcemed  to  promife.  Three  of  their  countrymen 
in  the  Britifh  intereft,  were  diipatched  to  treat  with 
them  upon  this  occafion.  The  propofals  made  to 
them  were  highly  advantageous  :  they  were,  on  re- 
turning to  the  obedience  of  the  Bricilh  governaunr^ 
to  enjoy  its  protedtion,  and  receive  the  full  amount 
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•of  what  was  due  to  them  from  Congrefs;  fucb  as 
were  williflg  to  enter  into  the  Britifh  fervice,  fhoulol 
be  entertained  on  the  fame  footing  as  the  other 
troops;  but  they  were  left  at  liberty  in  this  matter, 
■and  the  only  condition  required  of  them  was  to  lay 
ilown  their  arms^  and  bear  them  no  more  againlk 
Great  Britain. 

After  making  thefc  propofals,  and  accompany- 
ing them  with  various  motives  to  induce  them  to 
compliance.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  made  feveral  move- 
ments, and  Itationed  his  troops  in  fuch  a  manner, 
jas  to  be  m  readinefs  to  fupport  the  infurgents,  ia 
-tafe  they  ihould  come  into  his  meafures, 

iBut  it  was  foon  difcovercd  that  ail  his  endeavours 
4vere  vain.  Notwithftanding  their  difcontents,  the 
tfmititieers  (litl  continued  immoveable  in  JCheir  ed^ 
berencc  to  the  caufe  of  America,  In  order  to  Ihow 
at  once  that  their  intentions  were  by  no  means  hof- 
tile  to  it,  they  removed  from  their  quar  er^  at 
Prince-town  to  Trenton,  on  the  Delaware^  no  great 
diftance  from  Philadelphia. 

A  mutiny  pregnant  with  fo  much  danger,  coul4 
«iot  fail  greatly  to  alarm  the  Congrefs,  and  all  its 
•friends.  The  executive  council  of  JPennfyLvania 
jaddrefled  a  letter  to  the  infurgents,  promifing  them 
in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  a  redrefs  of  every 
grievance  they  complained  of,  and  an  immediate 
-gratification  of  every  requefl:  that  could  be  complied 
with. 

A  favourable  anfwec  being  returned  by  the  infur- 
gents, a  committee,  confiding  of  feveral  memi- 
bers  of  the  Congrefs,  was  appointed  to  meet  and 
confer  with  them  at  Trenton ;  where  all  matters 
were  accordingly  fettled  to  their  entire  fatisfadion. 
As  a  proof  that  they  had  not  fwerved  from  their 
fideiity,  notwithftanding  the  tempting  offers  that 
had  been  laid  before  them  by  the  Britifli  conv- 
mandcr^  they  delivered  up  the  agents  that  had  been 
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*  employed  by  him  to  that  purpofe ;  who  were  immc- 
.diately  ordered  for  execution. 

The  infurredlion  of  the  Pennfylvania  line,  was 
rfollowed  by  that  of  New  Jerfey  ;  which  was  pacified 
in  the  fame  manner  : — nor  did  that  part  of  the 
American  army  which  was  under  the  immediate 
x»mmand  of  General  Walhington  himfelf  efcape 
the  contagion.  Having  the  fame  pretenfions,  it 
was  hourly  expe(fted  that  it  would  make  the  fame 
demands.  In  fuch  critical  circumftances,  he  re* 
mained  in  his  quarters,  without  indicating  the  leaft 
intent  of  moving  from  them  on  any  pretext.  His 
prcfence,  and  the  refpedt  and  afFedlion  for  his  per- 
.Ion,  though  it  could  not  prevent  murmurs  and  dif- 
fatisfaftion,  contained  the  foldiery  within  bounds, 
and  prevented  them  from  imitating  the  example  o£ 
^he  reft. 

The  moft  ftriking  circumftance  throughout  all 
this  tranfadtion,  was  the  inflexible  averfenefs  (hown 
by  the  American  foldiers  toadmit  of  any  interference 
in  their  behalf  on  the  part  of  thofe  they  deemed 
the  enemies  of  their  country.  It  reflefted  the  high- 
.d[t:honour  on  their  charader,  and  proved,  that  how- 
icvcr  their  motives  might  be  erroneous,  ftill  they 
z&,cd  upon  principle. 

The  fame  inftance  of  integrity  had  happened  In 
the  cafe  of  the  unfortunate  Major  Andre  :  his  cap- 
tors were  three  common  foldiers  of  the  country  mi- 
litia,  whom  no  promifes  nor  allurements  could  in* 
duce  to  releafe  him. 

Thcfe  proofs  of  attachment  to  their  party  among 
thofe  who  conftituted  the  bulk  of  the  people,  were 
adduced,  both  in  England  and  in  America,  as  ftrong 
evidence  that  it  was  vain  to  rely  on  the  difpofitions 
of  the  multitude  at  large  as  friendly  to  the  caufe  of 
Britain.  Wherever  the  experiment  had  been  tried, 
it  had  conftantly  failed.  Doubtlefs,  Britain  had  many 
friends  among  the  Colooifts ;  but  the  number  though 
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great  in  itfelf,  was  fcnall  in  com^arifon  of  its 
enemies.  This  opinion,  though  ftrongly  combated 
by  the  Loyalifts  in  America,  and  by  thofe  who  em- 
braced the  minifterial  fide  in  England,  began  to  gain 
ground  in  both  countries  more  powerfully  than- 
ever,  and  to  place  the  continuation  of  the  conteft  on 
the  part  of  Britain,  in  a  very  unfavourable  point  of 
view. 

During  thefe  various  proceedings,  the  Britifh 
arms  iiithe  Southern  Colonies  of  the  American  con- 
tinent had  met  with  many  viciffitudes  of  good  and 
ill  fuccefs.  The  unwholefomenefs  of  the  feafan  that 
followed  the  battle  of  Camden,  was  the  caufeof  long 
inadion ;  and  proved  at  the  fame  time  no  lefs  inimical 
to  the  troops  than  hoftilities  themfelves. 
.  Lord  Cornwallis  employed  this  interval  in  fet- 
tling the  government,  and  making  further  arrange- 
ments in  South  Carolina  for  the  fupprefEon  of  at- 
:  tempts  *  on  the  part  of  the  difafFeded.  The  cftates 
of  fuch  as  had  joined  the  enemy,  and  oppofed 
the  Britifli  government,  were  fequeftrated  by  pro- 
clamation. 

As  the  enemy  was  aflcmbling  on  the  borders  of 
North  Carolina,  he  judged  it  expedient  to  fend  a 
detachment  thither,  in  order  to  watch  their  motions 
and  countcrad'them,  and  to  encourage  the  Loyal- 
ifts, who  were  numerous  in  that  quarter,  to  hold 
themfelves  in  readinefs  to  join  him,  as-ibon  as  the 
feafon  would  permit  him  to  diredt  his  march  to  that 
province* 

The  officer  who  commanded  the  detachment  was 
Colonel  Fergufon  ;  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities  m 
thofe  military  operations  that  tend  to  diftrefs  and 
harrafs  the  enemy,  by  intercepting  convoys,  fur- 
prizing  parties,  and  making  fudden  attacks  and  in- 
curfions.  His  expertnefs  as  a  markfman,  was  un- 
^  rivalled.  It  was  happy  for  General  Wafhington 
that  bis  perfoa  was  unknown  to  the  Colonel^  who 
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Was  more  than  once  near  enough  to  have  lingled 
•  him  out.  He  ufed,  it  is  faid,  upon  thefe  occafions, 
a  mufket  of  his  own  invention,  contrived  with  pecu- 
liar art  for  fure  and  expeditious  firing. 
,  In  purfuance  of  the  orders  he  had  received  from 
Lord  Cornwallis,  he  repaired  to  the  frontiers  of  North 
Carolina,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  light  infantry, 
confifting  of  men  trained  under  his  own  direftion. 
He  placed  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  waylay  a 
corps  of  Americans  who  were  on  their  march  to  join 
a  larger  body. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Provincial  troops  were  col- 
le&ing  from  vari  us  quarters.  They  formed,  upon 
their  juniftion,  a  force  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
Colonel ;  who,  upon  difcovering  their  flrength  and 
intent,  thought  it  advifeable  t;o  retreat.  But  as 
they  were  excellently  mounted,  they  overtook  him. 
Finding  an  engagement  was  unavoidable,  he  ported 
himfelf  advantageoufly  on  a  high  ground,  called  the 
King's  Mountain,  where  he  waited  the  approach  of 
the  enemy. 

They  came  up  with  him  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon, upon  the  feventh  of  Odober.  Their  fupe- 
riority  in  number  enabled  tjiem  to  furround  and  at- 
tack him  on  all  fides.  After  an  adlion  that  lafl:ed 
^ear  two  'hours,  he  was  flain,  and  his  troops,  after 
a  very  brave  refiftance,  were  totally  defeated.  The 
lofs  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  upwards  of 
three  hundred;  four  hundred  were  made  prifoncrs, 
and  very  few  efcaped. 

:  This  was  a  fevere  blow,  both  from  the  lofs  of 
men,  and  of  fo  excellent  an  officer.  It  elated  the 
Americans  in  a  very  uncommon  manner.  They 
had  been  of  late  under  great  defpondency,  from  the 
repeated  checks  they  had  received  inthofe  parts;  but 
this  fudden^turn  of  fortune  feemed  to  promife  a  change 
in  their  affairs. 

.  Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  they  began  foon  at. 
ter  to  form  further  projefts  for  the  total  expulfion 
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of  the  Brltifti  forces  from  thefe  parts.  General 
Sumpter,  one  of  their  moft  adive  officers,  having 
affembled  a  confiderable  body  of  men,  proceeded 
towards  the  Biitilh  pofts  in  the  upper  country  of 
South  Carolina,  with  an  intent  to  furprize  them.  — ^ 
On  receiving  intelligence  of  his  march.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  fent  orders  to  Colonel  Tarleton  to  haften  with 
al   expedition  to  their  relief. 

The  Colonel  was  at  this  time  at  fuch  a  diftance 
from  the  enemy,  that  they  did  not  imagine  it  was 
in  his  power  to  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  them  frotar 
executing  their  defigns.  But  fo  great  was  his  dili- 
gence, that  he  penetrated  through  a  large  extent  of 
country,  in  which  he  had  feveral  deep  and  broad  ri» 
Ters  to  crofs,  and  almoft  came  up  with  General 
Sumpter  before  he  was  apprized  of  his  motions.— i 
The  American  General  was  preparing  to  pafe  the 
river  Ennoree,  when  he  was  informed  of  Colonel 
Tarleton's  approach.  He  had  hardly  time  to  con- 
vey his  main  body  to  the  other  fide  ;  but  his  rear- 
guard could  not  efcape,  every  man  being  either  killed 
dr  taken. 

He  fle^  with  the  utmoft  precipitation. — But  Co- 
lonel Tarleton  purfued  them  with  fuch  rapidity,  that 
he  found  it  neceflary  to  halt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tyger,  not  daring  to  crofs  it  with  the  Britifh  troops 
preffing  on  his  rear.  He  was  partly  induced  to 
make  a  fland  by-  the  information  that  Colonel 
Tarleton,  in  the  eagernefs  of  his  purfuit,  had  left 
his  infantry  fome  miles  behind,  and  that  the  whole 
force  with  him  did  not  amount  to  three  hundred 
men. 

Not  doubting  to  put  this  handful  to  the  rout 
before  it  was  joined  by  the  main  body,  he  drew  up 
his  own  party,  confifting  of  more  than  a  thoufand 
men,  on  a  very  advantageous  ground ;  but  Colonel 
Tarleton,  notvvithftanding  his  inferiority,  attacked 
him,  without  waiting  for  the  coming  up  of  his  Npeo- 
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fele,  with  iuch  aftonifliing  vrgour,  that  bis  party  was 
OToken,  and  compelled  to  crofs  the  river  ia  the  ut- 
moft  confufion. 

In  this  eitg^igement  the  Americans  loft  a  confider- 
able  number  of  men  :  three  of  their  Colonels  were 
kilted,  and  General  Sumpter  himfelf  was  danger* 
oufly  wounded.  'They  were  clofely  purfued  over 
the  river ;  and  their  whole  body  was  either  deftroyed 
Or  (Jifperfed. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  day  added  greatly  to  the  repu- 
tation ot  the  BritiQi  arms,  and  ftruck  no  fmall  damp 
tipon  the  enemy.  The  circumftances  of  .the  en- 
gagement were  Angular  in  every  refpeft.  A  thou* 
fand  men,  well  armed,  pofted  on  a  ftrong  ground, 
aild  covered  by  feveral  log-houfeSjhad  been  defeated 
by  a  body  of  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  ninety 
hoffe,  and  eighty  foot,  without  the  affiftance  of  any 
artillery. 

In  order  to  forward  the  operations  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  by  cutting  off  the  communication  between 
the  middle  and  fouthern  provinces,  a  corps  of  three 
thoufand  choice  troops  were  difpatched  under  the 
command  of  General  Leflie,  ro  the  Chefapeak, 
With  orders  to  occupy  thofe  places  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood,  that  were  mod  convenient  to  intercept 
any  fugcours  that  might  be  on  their  way  to  the  Ca- 
rolinas* 

The  troops  fent  upon  this  expedition  landed  ac- 
cordingly in  feveral  places  in  Virginia,  where  they 
Seized  or  deftroyed  a  confiderable  quantity  of  rr  er- 
chahUife  and  ftores,  and  made  prizes  of  a  rreat 
number  of  veffels  in  the  various  rivers  and  har- 
bours. But  Lord  Cornwallis,  being  apprized  the 
intention  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  that  this  rein- 
forcement (hould  aft  entirely  according  to  his  or- 
ders, directed  General  Leflie  to  repair  forthwith  to 
Charleftown,  and  to  join  him  with  all  fpeed  with  one 
half  of  his  force,  leaving  the  other  for  the  guard 
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of  that  town,  and  the  fecurity  of  the  interme- 
diate pofls  between  it  and  the  army  under  his  comi,- 
mand. 

This  acceflion  of  ftrength  enabled  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  to  make  fuitable  preparations  to  penetrate  in- 
to North  Carolina  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year, 
which  was  the  moft  favourable  feafon  for  military 
operations. 

The  arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  and  the  plan 
propofed  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  were  the  more  alaun- 
ing  to  Congrefs,  as  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
provide  a  fufEcient  force  at  the  prefent  time  to  op- 
pofe  him,  from  the  multiplicity  of  difficulties  they 
had  to  encounter  in  a  nearer  quarter. 

The  earneft  defire  of  General  Arnold  to  fignalize 
his  return  to  the  caufe  and  ftandard  of  Britain,  in- 
duced Sir  Henry  Clinron  to  place  him  at  the  head 
of  a  confiderable  detachment,  with  which  he  was 
commiffioned  to  make  a  defcent  in  Virginia.  He 
failed  accordingly  from  New  York  with  a  ftrong 
convoy,  and  landing  on  the  coaft  along  the  Chefa- 
peak,  did  immenfe  damage  to  the  enemy  in  all  thofe 
parts. 

The  prodigious  deflrudlion  of  military  ftores,  and 
of  merchandife  upon  this  occafion,  and  the  defeat 
of  feveral  bodies  of  men,  together  with  the  appre- 
henfion  of  ftill  worfc  confequences,  obliged  General 
Wafhington  to  dilpatch  two  thoufand  of  his  bed 
troops  to  the  affiftance  of  the  people  in  Virginia,  to 
which  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  promifed  to  add 
an  equal  number  of  French.  The  Marquis 'd.e  la 
Fayette  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  this 
force. 

The  French  fquadron  was  alfo  to  co-operate. — 
It  had  lately  fuffered  great  lofles.  Three  (hips  of 
fixty-four  guns,  detached  from  Rhode*  Ifland,  in 
order  to  intercept  fome  ftore-fhips  going  from  New 
York  to  Cbarleftown,  failed  in  their  dellgn ;  and  oa 
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their  return  were  caft  away.  Some  of  their  lai^eft 
frigates  had  ftiared  the  fame  fate ;  and  the  remain- 
der was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  Ad- 
miral Arbuthnot,  when  they  were  relieved  from 
their  fears  by  the  arrival  of  a  confiderable  reinforce- 
ment. 

A  violent  ftorm  happening  at  this  time,  wherein 
z  Britifti  fhip  of  feventy-four  guns  wasr  loft,  and 
^Bother  of  the  fame  force  difmafted,  the  French 
fquadron  took  this  opportunity  to  fail  from  Rhode 
Ifland,  intending  to  come  upon  the  armament  em- 
ployed in  Virginia,  before  the  Britilh  fquadron  had 
iufficiently  repaired  the  damages  fuftained  in  the 
preceding  ftorm,  to  proceed  to  its  afHftance. 

In  full  expedation  of  fuccefs,  the  French  had 
already  fent  fome  ftiips  of  force  to  the  Chefapeak, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  the  arrival  of  any  tranf- 
ports  with  reinforcements  to  the  Britifli  troops,  and 
of  obtaining  an  exacft  information  of  the  refpec- 
tive  fituation  of  both  parties.  But  hearing  that  fe- 
veral  Britifh  ftiips  were  on  their  way  to  attack  them, 
they  withdrew  with  the  utmoft  expedition.  On 
their  paflage  back  to  Rhode  Ifland,  they  fell  in 
'with,  and  captured  a  Britifti  ftiip  of  forty-four 
guns. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  the  alarm  was  daily  en- 
.cr^afing  in  Virginia,  from  the  enterprifing  fpirit 
and  rapid  movements  of  General  Arnold,  it  was 
Tbecome  neceflary  to  make  the  quickeft  exertions,  in 
prder  to  revive  the  courage  of  the  Virginians.  To 
this  intent  the  French  General,  Count  de  Rocham- 
beaq,  embarked  with  two  thoufand  of  the  feledleft 
tnen,  and  proceeded  with  the  French  fquadron  from 
Rhode  Ifland  on  the  eighth  of  March,  eighty-one. 

On  intelligence  of  his  departure,  he  was  imme- 
diately foUowed  by  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  who  over- 
took him  off'the  Capes  of  Virginia  on  the  fixteenth. 
The  Britifli  line  of  battle  confifted  of  one  ftiip  of 
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ninety  gtrtis,  three  of  feventy-fbut,  and  three  cf 
fixty-fdut.  The  French  had  two  fhrp^  of  eighty- 
four  guris,  two  of  feventy-four,  and  three  of  fixty- 
four. 

An  engagement  ts6v7  t6ok  plafcef ;  iti  which  fh* 
French,  according  to  their  ufual  fyftem,  avoided 
as  much  as  poffible  to  come  into  clofe  a<ftion..  As 
they  k^ptlailoof,  only  part  of  the  BritiCh  fquadron 
tduld  fetch  them ;  which  occafioned  it  to  fuffet 
much  from  the  great  fuperiority  with  which  it  had 
to  contend  :  on  the  coming  up  of  the  remainder^ 
the  French  were  foon  broken,  and  compelled  to  re- 
treat with  all  fpeed ;  but  the  detriment  fuftained  by 
thofe  fliips  that  had  borne  the  whole  weight  of  their 
fire  was  fuch,  that  it  was  found  impraCiicable  to 
J)urfue  them. 

But  ndtwithftanding  the  retreat  of  the  French 
fquadron  rendered  the  vidlpry  incomplete,  the  ad- 
vantages  gained  in  other  refpefts  were  very  deci- 
five.  Admiral  Arbuthnot  had  the  fatisfadion  of 
fruftrating  the  Ayhole  plan  of  operations  formed  by 
tfce  French  and  Americans,  refpedling  the  enfuin^ 
campaign  in  Virginia.  The  Count  de  Rochambeau 
l/Vas  cortipelled  to  return  to  Rhode  Ifland,  without 
daring  to  make  the  leaft  attempt  to  land  his  troops; 
jat)d  thofe  that  were  fent  to  General  Waihington's 
itrmy,  were  blocked  up  by  the  Britifh  fhipping  at' 
Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  without  being  able  to 
proceed  to  the  intended  relief  of  Virginia. 

To  the  further  mortification  and  alarm  of  the 
enemy,  a  flrong  reinforcement,  arrived  from  Nev/ 
York,  under  tile  command  of  General  Philips, 
•whofe  junftion  with  General  Arnold  fpread  the 
gteateft  terror  through  the  whole  province  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

L6rd  Cornwallis  was  at  the  fame  time  preparing 
to  force  his  way  through  North  Carolina,  and  ad- 
vancing at  the  head  of  a  Confiderable  force  towards 
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flje  frontiers  of  that  province.  The  refonr^i  of 
the  Congrefs  were  in  fuch  diforder  at  the  corthJ 
jtnencement  of  this  year,  eighty-one,  that  they  wcrrf 
hot  able  to  fparc  any  of  the  troops  belonging  to  the 
army  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  for  the  relief  o^ 
the  Carolinas,  and  .were  compelled  to  leave  thcntt 
entirely  to  their  own  exertions. 

In  this  difficult  fituation.  General  Wafliirtgtbii 
was  compelled  to  part  with  an  officer,  of  whofe  fet-« 
vices  he  then  flood  in  the  higheft  need,  and  to  fend 
him  with  all  expedition  to  affift  them  in  dppofin^ 
the  progrefs  of  the  Britifh  armis.  This  was  Cent- 
ral Greene ;  whom,  next  to  himfelf,  the  Cblonici 
confidered  as  the  ableft  officer  in  the  Americaii 
army. 

Arriving  in  North  Carolina,  he  found  Loid 
Gornwallis  on  his  march  to  the  borders  of  that 
province,  and  on  the  point  of  entering  it.  Hi 
made  the  utmoft  efforts  to  colledt  a  fufficient  forcd 
to  obftrudt  his  motions ;  but  not  finding  himfelf  iit 
a  condition  to.face  him,  he  determined  to  make  ai< 
attack  upon  fome  of  the  Britifh  polls  in  the  up* 
per  part  of  the  country,  hoping  by  fuch  means  t6 
oblige  Lord  Cornwallis  to  defift  from  his  prefent 
defign,  in  order  to  come  to  their  relief. 

The  poft  which  lay  mod  open  to  an  attempt  was 
that  called  Ninety-fix,  which  had  been  fortified^' 
and  well  garrifoned ;  but  which  flood  at  fuch  a  dif- 
tance  from  the  main  body  then  with  Lord  Corn- 
wallis^ that  General  Green  thought  it,  for  that  rca- 
fon,  the  propereft  pbjeft  of  an  immediate  attack. 

In  order  to  fecond  the  efforts  of  General  Greeite, 
he  was  attended  by  the  moft  expert  partifan  among 
the  Continentals  :  this  was  the  celebrated  Colonel 
Mbrgan  ;  a  man  of  the  greateft  perlonal  braverv,  and 
the  moft  diftinguiflied  fkill  in  that  manner  of  fight- 
ing. He  was  in  the  American,  what  Colonel  Fer- 
gufon  had  been  in  the  Brrti&  army,  and  bad  fignal- 

ized 
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ized  himfclf  upon  fo  many  occafions,  both  againft 
the  Indians  and  the  Britilh  troops,  that  he  was  be- 
come a  mofl  formidable  and  dangerous  enemy. 

While  General  Greene  was  occupied  in  attacking 
the  poft  at  Ninety-fix,  Colonel  Morgan  was  em- 
ployed in  obferving  the  motions  of  the  Britifh  army. 
To  this  intent  he  fixed  himfelf  near  the  river  Paco- 
let,  with  a  body  of  rifle-men  and  of  cavalry,  and  a 
number  of  militia. 

Colonel  Tarlcton  was  at  the  fame  time  advancing 
with  all  fpeed  to  the  relief  of  Ninety-fix.  He  had 
orders  to  clear  that  part  of  the  country  of  the  Ame- 
rican parties  that  infefted  it,  and  efpecially  of  that 
under  Colonel  Morgan.  Purfuant  to  thefe  orders, 
he  preflTed  him  fo  vigoroufly,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  retreat  haftily  before  him,  till  he  was  arrefl:ed  in 
his  flight  by  the  Broad  River,  fo  called  from  its 
immenfe  breadth,  and  of  which  the  waters  were  fo 
much  out  by  the  late  periodical  falls  of  rain,  that 
he  found  it  utterly  impaflfable  in  the  prefence  of  an 
enemy  that  was  now  clofe  upon  his  rear. 

In  this  extremity  he  refolved  to  pofl:  his  men  to 
the  befl:  advantage,  and  to  put  all  his  abilities  to  the 
tefl:  in  the  engagement,  which  he  now  faw  could  no 
longer  be  avoided.  He  was  convinced  that  were 
he  defeated,  his  whole  party  mufl:  either  be  taken 
or  deftroyed  ;  and  he  knew  that  the  fuccefs  of  the 
campaign  depended  materially  on  its  prefervation. 
Animated  by  thefe  motives,  he  made  every  difpo- 
fition  in  his  favour  which  the  nature  of  the  ground 
would  admit.  He  formed  his  party  in  two  divi- 
fions :  the  firfl:,  compofed  of  militia,  occupied  the 
front  of  a  wood  ;  the  fecond  was  drawn  up  in  the 
wood  itfelf,  and  confifl:ed.of  his  markfmen  and  beft 
troops. 

Colonel .  Tarleton,  upon  coming  up  with  the 
enemy,  drew  up  in  two  lines ;  his  infantry  ,in  the 
tenter  of  each,  and  his  cavalry  on  the  flanks.     He 

attacked 
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attacked  and  rduted  the  militia  that  fronted 'him, 
purfuing  them  into  the  wood,  whither  they  fled 
with  the  utmoft  precipitation • 

This  defeat  and  purfuit  being  what  Colonel  Mor- 
gan had  expefted,  he  had  provided  for  it  accord- 
ingly* On  the  firft  line  giving  way,  he  dire<3:cd 
the  fecond  to  open  on  the  right  and  left,  and  extend 
along  the  wood.  The  way  being  thus  cleared  for 
thofe  who  fled,  their  purfuers  were  fuffered  to  fol- 
low them  till  they  were  fufficiently  entangled  in  the 
Svood  for  the  end  propofed ;  when  on  a  fignal  given 
chey  were  aflailed  on  both  fides  with  the  moft  dread- 
ful difcharge  of  rifle-pieces  from  behind  the  trees, 
•almoft  every  fliot  of  which  took  effedl.  They  were 
inftantly  thrown  into  the  utmdft  diforder  by  this  uo- 
expeded  attack  from  an  enemy  they  had  not  feeiu 
Great  part  of  the  infantry  was  cut  to  pieces ;  a  re- 
giment that  was  moft  forward  in  the  purfuit,  loft  its 
colours  by  the  fall  of  thofe  who  carried  them;  and 
two  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken,  after  a  moft:obilt 
nate  and  bloody  refiftancc  from  the  artillery  com* 
'pany,who  were  all  killed  or  wounded  to  a  man,  fight- 
ing in  their  defence. 

•  Notwithftanding  the  day  was  loft.  Colonel  Tarle- 
ton exerted  himfelf  with  fo  much  refolution,  that  he 
found  means  amidft  the  confufion  attending  the  rout 
of  his  people,  to  rally  numbers  of  his  cavalry.  At  the 
head  of  thofe  he  charged  the  enemy's  horfe,  put 
them  to  flight,  and  recovered  his  baggage,  which 
•had  been  feized  by  a  body  of  infantry,  moft  of 
.whom  were  flain  upon  the  fpot.  This  engagement 
happened  on  the  feventeenth  of  February,  eighty- 
one. 

The  ill  fortune  of  this  day  was  in  many  refpefts 
decifi^c  of  many  fubfequent  events,  and  was  heavily 
felt  during  the  whole  remainder  of  the  campaign. 
It  was  in  a  manner  a  repetition  of  the  difafter  that 
had  befallen  the  brave  and  unfortunate  Colo- 
nel 
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pel  Fergufon,  with  this  only  difference,  that  Colonel 
Tarleton  efcaped  with  life,  and  made  a  retreat. 

Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  this  defeat,  a  body 
of  lijgbt  troops  was  difpatched  by  Lord  Cornwalli* 
with  the  utmoft  expedition,  in  orderto  come  up- wixh 
Colonel  Morgan,  retake  the  prifoners  he  had  made, 
find  prevent  his  junction  with  General  Greene  ;  but 
ib  quick  were  the  enemy's  motions,  that  they  could 
not  be  overtaken. 

The  other  forces  deftined  to  join  General  Greene 
being  now  on  their  march  from  Virginia,  it  became 
an  objcd:  of  effential  .confequence  to  prevent  theqa; 
^  from  their  acceffion,  his  ftrengtb  would  be  aug^ 
jncnted  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  alarmingly  fupe^ 
nor  to  the  army  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  To  enable 
riie  Britiflu  troops. to  march  with  the  greater  fpeed, 
a  rcfolutioii  was  taken  at  the  fame  time  to'deftroy 
aU  the  .baggage  that  coufd  not  be  fecured,  and  that 
juras  deemed  an  unneceffary  incumbrance  on  the  ar- 
XDy?8  motions*  Nothing  of  confequence  was  referved 
hm  what  was  indifpenfably  requifite  for  the  abfolutp 
Xubfifteace  of  the  troops.  A  few  waggons  only 
were  kept  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fick  aq^ 
unrounded,  and  the  tranfportation  of  fait  and  ammu- 
nition. The  ca&s  containing  wine  and  rum  were 
all  flaved,  and  they  fet  forwards  with  no  other  pro- 
,vi(ion  than  as  much  flour  as  the  men  and  Xome  horfef 
were  able  to  carry. 

The  troops  fubmitted  to  all  thefe  inconveniences 
with  adn:iirable  temper  and  patience  :  they  had  be- 
fore them  indeed  the  example  of  their  commander, 
-who,  notwithftandinganill  ftate  of  health,  cheerfully 
partook  of  all  their  hardlhips ;  and  was  no  better  pro- 
vided for  than  the  reft  of  his  people. 

At  the  head  of  a  fmall,  but  bfave  and  refolute 
army,  prepared  and  determined  to  encounter  all  dif- 
ficulties. Lord  Cornwallis  began  his  march  toward* 
the  fords  of  the  river  Catawba.  They  were  fo  vigi- 
lantly 
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lantly  guarded  by  the  cnemy^  that  he  was  obliged 
to  move  a  .great  length  of  way  towards  its  headber 
fbre  a  paflage  could  be  found.  Even  here  his  mor 
tions  w€re  foclofely  watched,  that  he  jvas  compelled 
(o  make  a  variety  of  feints,  in  o^der  to  elude  the  atr 
temion  of  tie  enemy. 

But  they  continued  to  obferve  his  nKwements  fo 
kwiremittingly,  that  he  was  obliged  to  riik  the,  pat 
fage  of  a  ford  five  hundred  yards  wide,  wliece  the 
cnea  waded  through  the  water  up  to  theifr  iniddle, 
cxpoled  to.  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy,  pofted  oa 
the  other  fide ;  but,  in  fpite  of  all  obilaclcs,  rthey 
forced  their  way  over,  and  put  the  enemy  to  flight, 
killing  numbers  of  them.,  among  whom  were  their 
commander,'€eoeral  Davidfon ;  a  very  valiant  man, 
^nd  fevGtal  .othet  dffic^rs. 

The  x:roflingi£^ this  ford  iwas  followed  by. the  to- 
tal defeat  of  another  body  of  the  enemy  aflimbled 
at  fome  miles:  dtliance,  by  Golbnel  Tarleton,  at  xhc 
head  of  hisr  cavalry,  .i^e  ^rpcized  them  fo  Qocsif 
pletely,  that  they  were  inftantly  routed,  with  ieverc 
execution*  This  renewed  the  terror  his  former 
exploits  had  occafioned,  and  kept  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  diftrids  in  fuch  awe,  th^ 
they  did  not  dare  take  up  arms  againft  the  .Bri- 
«ti(h  army  on  its  march,  notwithftanding  they  were 
notorioufly  as  difafiei3:ed  a  people  as  any  on  the 
»rhole  continent. 

The  firft  objedt  in  view  after  crofling  the  Cataw- 
ba, was  the  purfuit  of  Colonel  Morgan  ;  who,  on 
tearing  of  the  Britilh  army's  approach,  retired  be- 
fore it  with  the  utmoft  celerity,  marching  day  and 
night  to  reach  the  banks  of  the  river  Yadkin  ;  he 
was  followed  with  great  eagernefs  by  the  Britiih 
troops,  who  were  extremely  impatient  to  be  reven^ 
ged  upon  him  for  the  check  received  at  Broad 
River.  But  notwithftanding  the  vigour  with 
Jwhich  they  proceeded,  fo  many  impediments  arofe  in 

their 
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their  way.  from  the  difficulty  of  the  roads,  and  tb* 
fwellof  the  waters  everywhere,  that  they  could  not 
come  up  with  him  till  the  evening  of  the  fecond 
day's  purfuit;  by  which  time  he  had  pafled  cOver 
•the  main  body  of  his  infantry,  and  all  his  cavalry; 
with  moft  of  his  baggage.  His.  rear-guard  was 
Touted,  and  difperfed,  and  the  remainder  of  his  bag- 
^ag&taken.  Butas  the-ford  through  which  he  had 
]Crofljbd  became  immediately  impaflable,  through  the 
rahvs.  that  fell  that  very  evening,.  Lord  Corn wallis 
.was.  obliged  to  dircd.  his  march  to  the  upp^er  fords 
of  the. river. 

,  As  General  Greene  had  not  yet  been  joined  oy  the 
reinforcements  from  Virginia,  *the»  Britifli  troops 
Jiaftened  to  cut  off  his  commufcicatioDift-oni  thatpror 
vince,  by  marching  with  all  fpeed)tOiihe;riverDani 
which  forms  the  upper/boundary fitetween  Nocth.Ca- 
roliha and  Virginia.:  V>    ,•     '  ': :  . 

,  Such  was  the  celerity)  of -Lord  Cormvallis,  that  he 
fully  fiicceeded  in.his::dfcfigb.  Fiiiding'  himfelf  be- 
tween that  province'  and  ..General  Greejie's  army, 
he  proceeded  in  queftofc  him  with  the  more  expedir 
tion,  as  he  now  imagined  that  he  w6uld  be  com- 
pelled to  an  engagement,  in  order  to  extricate  :him- 
felf.  '  He  had  been  informed  that  all  the  fords  of 
that  river,  excepting  thofe  of  which,  he  now  was 
maftejr,  were  impalTable  at  this  feafon,  and  that  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  boats  could  not  poffibly  be 
procured  to  ferry  over  fo  large  a  body  as  that  under 
General  Greene.  But  contrary  to  his  expeftation, 
and  the  intelligence  he  had  received,  he  foon  difco- 
vered  that  his  purfuit  of  the  American  general  was 
fruitlefs.  The  bridges  on  the  roads  were  all  bro- 
ken down,  the  boats  deftroyed  or  removed,  and 
every  obftruftion  contrived  to  retard  his  motions.-— 
Arriving  at  Boyd^s  Ferry,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Feb- 
ruary^ he  was  informed  that  General  Greene  had 

croiSed 
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crbfl^d  It  fome  hoursi  before,  and  was  fafe  oh  the 
Otftev  fide  of  the  river  with  hii  whole  army. 

Thi^  was  highly  mortifying  to  Lord  CornwaUis, 
#ho  had  entertained  ntf  doubt  of  overtaking  and 
coittpetMiig  imn  to  fight.  As  all  hopes  wete  at  an 
taidtdf  preventing  the  jundion  of  the  Virginian 
trodpswitb  General  Greene ;  and  as  the  Britifh  army 
^i9m  too  feeble  to  follow  him  into  Virginia,  he  now 
detcrtmned  to  repair  to  MilMborough,  and  take  up 
\ii  quarters  there,  in  order  to  give  his  troops  fome 
taSt  after  the  fatigues  they  had  endured. 

Notwichftanding  they  had  failed  in  the  defign  of 
intercepting  the  enemy,  they  had  however  enjoyed 
tho  fatisfedion  of  forcing  him  tO'  retire  from  the 
Carolinas' ;  and  had  ftruck  the  people  of  thofe  pro* 
Vinces  with  equal  dread  and  aftoniiliment  at  the  in- 
vincible courage  and  perfeverance  with  which  they 
had  gone  through*  a  conftant  feries  of  the  greateft 
hardfliips.  Deftitute  of  every  refreihment  and  com* 
feW:,  without  any  other  fupporr  excepting  what  wa« 
indifpcnfible^for  exiftence,  they  had  fpent  the  day 
ih  continual  \oil,  marching  through  waftes  and  fo* 
yefts  without  roads  or*  tracks,  expofed  to  perpetual 
ambufhes,  and  paiSng  the  night  without  cover,  andl 
open  to  all  the  iturlemencies  of  weather. 

While  Lord  CornwaUis  was  employed  in  thefe 
various  expeditions,  it  was  judged  highly  expedienc 
fo  gain  fome  convenient  poft  on  the  fea-fide  of 
North  Carolina,  in  order  to  eftablilh  a  fafer  line  of 
ddttimunication  with  him,  t;han  through  that  length 
*f  country  by  which  it  was  now  carried  on  with  fo 
much  danger  of  interception.  To  this  intent  Co- 
lonel Balfour,  who  commanded  at  Charleftown  in 
the  abfence  of  Lord  CornwaUis,  commiffioned  Major 
Craig  to  proceed  to  Cape  Fear  river,  at  the  head  of 
a  confiderable  detachment,  under  the  convoy  of 
Captain  Berkley,  with  fome  fliips  of  force. 
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The  troops  andMngrines 'landed  at  forht  iliilci 
diftance  from  the  town  !  of  Wilmington,  fituated 
upon  that  river  ;  and  the  (hipping  cnteredit  at  the 
fame  time ;  upon  which  the  place  furrendered  at 
difcretion.  Some  veffels,  laden  with  goods  and  war- 
like ftores^  were  taken ;  a  body  of  the  eneiWy  that 
hadaffembledin  the  neighbourhood,  were  def<pated^ 
with  the  lofs  of  a  great  quantity  of  ammumtion ; 
and  t-he  whole  adjacent  cdtintry  was  entirely  redu- 
ced to  fubje(flion.  After,  which,  the  town  itfelf 
was  put  into  a  ftaie  of  defence,  and  ende^voursr 
made  to  open  a  communication  ^  with  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  according  to  the  dire^ftions  he  had  given. 

The  poffefSon  of  Wilmington,  and  the  retreat  of 
General  Greene  into  Virginia,  had  revived  the  hopes 
of  the  Royalifts  in  the  back  parts  of  Narth  Carolina^ 
Some  hundreds  of  them  affem^led,  with  an  infentof 
repairing  to  the  King's  ftandard  at  HiUfborough  ;  oft 
intelligence  of  which  a  ftrong  party  of  the  enemy 
marched  to  intercept  them.  Colonel  Tarleton  was 
fent,  on  the  other  hand,  to  proteft  them;  j^nd  they 
received  notice  to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  to  join 
•him.  Unfortunately,  on  the  approach  of  the  Ame- 
ricaa  detachment,  they  miflook  it  for  that  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Tarleton ;  the  confequence  was, 
that  they  were  furroundedy  and  made  prifoners  by 
the  enemy;  who  wereaccufed,  on  this  occafion,  of 
having  killed  many  of  them  after  they  had  afked 
for  quarter. 

.  This  accident,  though  not  of  much  importance 
in  itfelf,  was  of  much  dilFervice  to  the  Royal  caufe^ 
bydifcouraging  many,  from  joining  theBritiih  ftandn 
5ird  who  had  been  feeking  the  occafion  of  doing  it  j 
but  were  now  deterred,  by  the  adrivity  with  whicb 
they  faw  that  all  intentions  of  this  kind  were  fruf-^ . 
trated.. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  further  attempts  ofthi!^ 
nature,  and  toencoui^age  his  own  adherents^  Gene- 
ral 
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rSl  Greene'havlng  been  largely  reinforced,  repafled 
the  river  Dan,  aiid  advanced  into  North  Carolina. 
As  the  ftrength  he  brought  with  him  was  miichfu* 
perior  in  number  to  that  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  it  was 
imagined  that  he  propofed  to  riik  an  engagement 
on  the  firft  opportunity  that  offered. 

Colonel  Tarleton  was  detached  .with  a  fmall  but^ 
felc^body,  to  watch  his  motions.  On  the  fecond 
of  March,  eighty-one,  he  fell  m  with  confider^ble 
niimbers  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  attacked  and  rout- 
ed^ driving  them  to  their  main  body  ;  which  ap- 
prehending the  apjiroach  of  the  whole  Britifti  army, 
lellback  to  an  advantageous  pofition,  in  order  to 
wilt  with  more  fecurity  the  arrival  of  a  very  flrong 
reidfdrcement  of  Continental  regulars  that  was  daily 
d^pefted. 

As  General  Greene's  light  infantry  was  very  nu* 
iherous,  and  cbnfifted  chiefly  of.  markfmen,  they 
proved  fo  troublefome,  that  it  was  determined,  if 
poflible,  to  circumvent  and  deftroy,  or  capture 
them.  After  ufing  much  vigilance,  they  were  at 
length  furprized  in  their  quarters,  aind  defeated 
with  fo  much  lofs,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire 
to  their  army,  which  Lord  Cornwallis  was  preparing 
to  attack.  General  Greene  feeing  his  people  dif- 
couraged  by  the  flight  of  his  light  troops,  made  an 
immediate  retreat. 

Thepofition  which  he  took  was  fo  ftrong,  and  at 
ihe'fame  time  fo  convenient,  either  to  advance  or 
retiire  at  pleafute,  that  Lord  Cornwallis  finding  it 
4tnprad:icable  to  force  the  Americans  to  an  engage- 
ment, contented  himfelf  with  keeping  them  from 
liiaking  irruptions  into  that  part  of  the  country 
which  was  reprefented  to  him  as  well  affedted  to  the 
Britifli  caufe.  But,  notwithftanding  his  care  and 
circumfpedtion  in  favour  of  thofe  whom  he  efteem- 
iA  hH  friei^ds,  experience  daily  convinced  him,  that 
if  they  were  not  few  in  number,  they  were  how- . 
G  2  ever 
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ever  very  avcrfe  to  join  him ;  and  that  though  fhcf 
might  be  willing  to  fumbit  to  tkd  authority  of  Bri- 
tain, they  had  no  inclination  to  run  any  hazard  fot 
ks  re-eftablilhment. 

The  long  expected;  reinforcements  having  a£ 
length  joined  General  Ghreene,  his  army  now  amoant^ 
ed  to  upwards  of  feven  thoufand  men,  two^thirdsof 
which  confifted  oF  regulars  and  well  tra'^oed*  rifle 
and  markfmeif.  With  this  force  he  no  IbBger  hd-> 
iitated  to  face  the  Britifh  army^  which  did  not  muck 
exceed  two  thoufand  mem 

On  the  fifteenth  of  Mar^ch^  at  day-bfeak^  Lojii 
eornwaiiis  fet  forward  tc^meet  the  American  Gene** 
^ral>  who  was  reported  to  be  advancing  full  fpeedtcr 
attack  him«  Colonel  Tarktpn  falling,  ia  with^the 
advanced  parties  of  the  enemy,  charged  themr  witk 
his  ufual  fpirit,  and  put  them*  inftantly  to  thie  rout/ 
purfuing  them  till  he  came  within  iight  of  theif  maia 
body,  which  was  drawn  up  in  order,  of  battle,  upoa 
X  rifing,gr<Mind^  not.  far  from  a  town  called  Guild*'. 
ford* 

Between  the  two  armies  lay  a  plantation,,  withi 
fome  open  fields  on  each  fide  ;  beyond  it  ftood,  at 
fome  diftance,  a  wood,,  about  one  mil«  in  depth^? 
the  ground  behind  it  being  an  extenfive  plain.T-rTbe 
ground  whereon  the  American  army  ftooda,wa$  %irt^  v 
ed  towards  the  right  of  the  Britilh  army  withe  aeon-;; 
finuance  of  wood. 

The  front  of  the  wood  behind  the  plantatio»  waat 
occupied  by  the  firft  line  of  tbe  AmericSwih  acmy^. 
compofed  of  the  North  Carolina  militia ;  the  fecoi^ 
was  formed  in  the  wood,  and  confiiled  of  vs^ell  dif- 
ciplined  Virginia-men;  the  third,  pofted  in  the 
lame  manner,  was  a  cbofen  body  ,of  Continental 
veterans:  their  right  and  left  were  cove?ed  by  drai^ 
goons  and  rifle-men. 

On  reconnoitring  the  difpofition  of  the  enettwr^i  M 
the  wood  appeared  kfs  thick  and  bulhy  on  thei/lefrw 
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JLord  Cornwallis  determined  to  make  it  the  princi* 
ml  oh)dSt  of  his  attack.  The  fmallnefs  of  his  forc^ 
admitted  of  no  more  than  two  lines.  His  right 
wing  Wias  commanded  by  General  Leflie ;  his  left 
|>y  Colonel  Webfter  ;  a  body  of  referve,  with  the 
^cavalry,  under  Colonel  Tarleton,  were  ported  in 
i:«adinefs  tp  fupport  with  facility  every  corps  tha|: 
jElood  before  it.  and  to  fei^e  every  advaiitajge. 

TbiC  battle  begaj)  about  two  in  the  afternoon  j 
^rben  after  many  fevere  difcharges  on  both  fides, 
^e  fuperiprity  of  the  Americans  enabling  them  to 
putilanrik  the  wings  of  the  .Britifh  army,  thefecond 
line  jwas  obliged  to  unite  with  the  firft,  in  order  to 
totm  an  equal  length  of  front  with  the  Americans, 
wVo  had  till  then,  liy  extending  their  wings,  galled 
it  with  a  heavy  fire  otr  each  fide. 

In  this  pofition,  notwithftanding  the  difpajrity  of 
.pUDgibers,  tbe  Britifh  line  preffed  forward  with  a 
vigojur  which  the  enemy  wer^e  not  able  to  withiland ; 
$hcir  ftojnt  line  was  entirely  broken,  and  put  to 
^^ht.  The  Britifh  troops  now  entered  the  wood, 
,to  attaclcthe  fecond  j  bpt  it  flood  its  ground  with 
much  mote  firmnefs.  The  troops  compofing  it 
were,  in  faiSt,  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  regulars : 
they  made  a  moft  refolute  defence,  and  were  not 
-difcomfitted  without  much  difiigulty ;  neither  did 
they  betake  themfelves  to  flight,  but  f^ll  back  into 
the  third  line,  cpnfifling  entirely  of  fcle(aed  regu- 
lars* 

.  The  advantages  of  the  ground  were  wholly  oa 
the  fide  of  the  Americans.  The  wood,  \y herein 
both  armies  were  now  engaged,  was  fo  thick,  that 
little  pr  no  order  could  be  qbf?rved  in  advancing- 
'  inpon  the  enemy.  The  formation  of  a  regular  linq 
being  impracticable,  perfonal  courage  and  intrepi-. 
dity  were  now  upon  a  parity  witl\  military  ^ill  and 
difcipline« 
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In  no  one  adioi>  during  the  Americanwar,  wa^ 
the  native  bravery  of  the  Brijtiih  nation  more  reib- 
lutely  difplayed,  and  more  efFet^ually  exerted.— 
The  battle  was  now  become  a  trial  of  the  ftrength, 
activity,  and  valour  of  every  man  that  fought.  'The 
enemy  that  had  been  broken  in  the  commencement 
of  the  adlion,  now  rallied  eyery-where,  and  the 
fight  was  renewed  with  the  greateft  degree  of  fierce* 
nefs  and  obftinacy.  Both  parties  engaged  in  fepa- 
rate  detachments,  unconnc<9:ed  with  each  other; 
.  but  ftill  the  numerpufnefs  of  the  enemy  empowered 
them  to  attack  feveral  of  the  Britifh  corps  in  their 
front,  flank,  and  rear,  and  to  inclofe  them  in  fqch 
a  manner,  as  to  oblige  them,  notwithftanding  their 
inferiority,  to  prefeht  a  face  on  every  fide. 

In  this  manner  the  fight  was  carried  on  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time.  The  Britifh  troops  however  ftill 
continued  to  advance,  and  the  enemy  gradually  to 
retire  towards  the  further  end  of  the  wood.  It  was 
at  length  penetrated  by  a  divifion  of  the  Britifh 
army;  this  was  the  fecond  battalion  of  Guards.  On 
their  entrance  into  the  plain,  they  found  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy's  regulars  drawn  up  in  readinefs 
to  receive  them.  But  their  attack  was  fo  impetu-* 
ous,  that  the  enemy  was  immediately  routed,  with 
the  lofs  of  their  artillery,  and  driven  into  a  wood  in 
their  rear.  Here  they  recovered  themfelves,  and 
the  Guards  purfuing  them,  received  fuch  a  fire, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  retire  into  the  plain, 
where  they  were  charged  by  the  enemy's  cavalry. 
The  troops  which  they  had  before  routed,  havirfg 
alfo  rallied,  took  this  opportunity  to  fally  from 
the  Vood,  and  retake  their  artillery.  The  enemy's 
great  fuperiority  in  numbers  had  thrown  the  Guards, 
into  diforder;  but  their  commaiider,  General 
O'Hara,  though  wounded,  by  hisfpiritcd  exertions, 
brought  tljiem  again   into  order   and  aftion. 

By 
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*  By-Ais,  time  other  divifions  of  the  Britilh  army 
had  made  their  way  through  the  wood,  and  charged 
the  enemy  as  faft  as  they  came  up.  They  were  fo 
cffeftually  fupported  by  the  artillery,  commanded 
by  Captain  Macleod,  and  the  cavalry  under  Colo-.> 
nel.Tarleton,  who  fucceffively  arrived  at  this  criti- 
cal jundiure,  that  after  a  bloody  and  hard  contefled 
conflidt,  the  enemy  was  at  laft  completely  defeated 
in  this  quarter,  with  the  total  loft  of  artillery  and 
ammunition. 

But  the  adion>  though  terminated  here,  ftiU 
continued  in  other  parts.  A  heavy  fire  was  kept 
up  on  the  right  of  the  Britifti  army,  where  both 
fides-  maintained  the  fight  with  as  much  fury  as 
ever.  The  appearance  of  Colonel  Tarleton  quickly 
decided  the  conteft.  He  made  fo  refolute  an  onfer, 
that  the  enemy  was  inftantly  broken,  and  obliged 
to  fly  to  the  thickeft  parts  of  the  woods. 

The  remaining  divifions  of  the  Britifh  army  that 
were  yet  engaged,  had  at  the  fame  time  the  good 
fortune  to  rout  thofe  that  were  oppofed  to  them, 
who  beijng  informed  that  their  principal  troops  had 
been  worfled  and  put  to  flight,  thought  it  necef- 
fary  to  confult  their  own  fafety,  by  withdrawing 
vith  the  utmoft  fpeed. 

The  exceffive  fatigue  undergone  by  the  Britifh 
troops,  in  encountering  fuch  a  multitude  of  enemies^ 
prevented  thefe  from  being  clofely  purfued.  They 
did  not,  however,  make  any  halt  till  they  were 
near  twenty  miles  diftant  from  the  field  of  bat*^ 
tie. 

So  great  was  the  want  of  provifions  in  the  Bri- 
tifh army,  that  Lord  Cornwallis  was  not  able  to  foU 
low  the  blow  he  had  given  the  enemy.  Their  lofs 
in  flain  and  wounded  was  computed  at  above  two 
thoufand.  But  what  was  of  more  importance,  the 
fuperiority  of  the  Britifh  troops  had  been  confirmed 
iu  fa  confpicuouSk  a  manner,  that  had  nojc  evety 
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kind  of  impediment'tod  difl^ulty  arofc  to  -clbftenA 
theiv  progrefs,  fuch  was  the  dread  ^and  terror  they 
had  infpired,  that  it  was  hi^ly  probable  tiie  fac- 
cefs  of  this  day  would  have  been  attended  iwkk  fke 
moft  fortunate  confequences  totheBritiih  arms. 

The  fplendour  of  this  victory  was  xloMded,  hoMr^ 
ever,  ^by  the  lofs  of  a  number  of  brave  x^fficers  and 
foldiers ;  fmall  in  itfelf,  and  in  compartfoo  of  the 
glory  and  advantage  that  were  obtained ;  butgreat^ 
when  weighed  with  the  fmallnefs  of  rfre  army  ot 
which  they  formed  fo  confiderable  a  part,  and 
with  the  profeffional  merit  of  thofe  who  fell.t^ 
Among  thefe  Colonel  Webftcr  was  highly  and  de* 
fervediy  regretted  :  his  fervices  thrpu^out  the 
whole  of  the  campa%n  in  the  Carolioas  had  bccin 
truly  eminent ;  and  he  had  in  no  little  degree  con* 
tributed  to  the  gaining  of  the  battle  in  which  he 
loll  his  life. 

Such  was  the  zeal  and  refplution  difplayed  by  the 
Britilh  troops  on  this  memorable  day^  that  it  mz^ 
hard  to  decide  who  had  diftinguiftied  sthemfdvcs 
^moft.  By  the  unanimous  confent  of  all^  no  man 
could  have  exhibited  more  perfonal  courage,  as 
well  as  generaliliip,  than  Lord  C^rnwallis^did  upon 
this  trying  occahon.  Notwitbftanding  an  ill  ftate-of 
health,  he  was  pfrefent  Wherever  there  was  moft  dan- 
;gGr.  To  the  great  fatisfa^on  of  the  whole  arm^, 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  without  a ^woandj^ 
Though  two  horfes  Were  killed  Uiider  him. 

After  refting^t  Guildford  two  day*,  during  which 
they  wanted  bread,  the  exbaufted  condition  of  the 
country  comj^elVed  the  troops  to  quit  that  placej^ 
and  to  dired:  their  march  towards  Wilmington.--^' 
They  halted  only  two  days  uto^re  on  their  roa^l  co 
that  towti,  in  order  to  pfrooore  fome  provifions.*-*-.* 
They  now  fully  experience^d  how  much  they  iiadf 
Jb^en  deceived  in  the  expd^tioii  of  being  joined  W 
tlumbers  in  thofe  parts  th^t  bad  lieea  the  fgcne  <of 
'-'\'    ^     '^  '     '•  '''■■' -y  '-  ''  ^   ■'  '^    ''  their 


ttoir  miUttry  Qpera^tfons.  T%ough  vi6bork>ui^ 
Moe  of  Hheir  adhereincs  vei^tured  to  ftvow  thcni. 
iehres,  «|)d  take  «i{)  lucnM  in  tketr  favour.     Lor4 

late  them  ;  bq tnit  proved  mcflfedbial . 

tAf tcr  a'tcdious  march  of  three  weefcs,  the  BrkHI^ 
wtmiy  arriyed  at  Wilmin^toa  on  the  iwenth  of 
jfl^rii.  Het!c  the  firfl  cane  of  Ijo^vd  C^wallis  wat| 
io  ptbvide  afu£cteocy  of  £up.p^^$9  M)  «6i>at)le  him  ta 
take  the  field  as  foqn  as  he  had  given  his  people 
that  repofe  to  which  they  wefe  fo  juftly  entitled, 
^fter  the  long  courfe  of  toil  and  hard(hip  they  had 
j^ndured,  and  had  fqbmitted  tq  with  fq  much  readi-^ 
liefs' and  alacrity. 

Jn  the  mean  time,  the  inutility  of  the  various 
plans  that  had  been  formed  on  the  fupppfed  co » 
pperation  pf  the  friends  to  the  Britilh  government, 
appeared  in  fo  ftrpng  a  light,  that  all  hopes  of  et 
fential  affiftance  from  that  quarter  were  totally  at 
an  end.  The  utmoft  that  was  now  looked  for  on 
^heir  part,  was  a  cheerful  fubmiffion  to  the  Britiftj 
arms,  in  c^fe  of  their  fuccefs,  and  fuch  acciden- 
tal intelligence  as  they  were  able  to  convey,  without 
|ear  of  a  difcovery. 

it  now  became  evident,  that  the  fpirit  ^nd  adi-. 
yity  of  the  party  oppofite  to  3"tain,  were  incon^r 
parably  fupertor  to  the  exertion?  of  its  friends  5 
whence  it  wa?  not  unreafpnably  inferred,  that  not- 
withfianding  all  aflertipns  to  the  contrary,  the  num- 
ber of  thefe  wa§  much  fmaller  than  had  been  re-' 
prefented,  and  that  their  timidity  and  backward-j 
^efs  proceeded  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  their  infe- 
riority in  point  of  ftrength  and  numbers. 

The  frequent  repreferitations  of  their  ability  and 
i^niclination  tp  take  an  adtive  part  in  favour  of  Bri* 
tain,  had  more  than  once  led  the  Britilh  comman- 
ders  into  unexpected  difficulties.  The  defire  of 
^caving  no  mean?  untried  that  cpul^d  beprodudive^* 
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of  any  fuccefs,  had  induced  them  to  make  the  uN 
moft  trial  of  the  degree  of  confidence  they  could 

J)lace  in  the  promifes  of  aid  which  they  fo  frequent-^ 
y  received.  Nor  did  they  ever  defift  from  repeat- 
ing thefe  trials ;  being  determined  that  their  wqIU 
withers  (hould  have  no  caufe  or  pretext  to  com- 
plain that  they  had  wanted  opportunities  to  teftify 
by'  their  a&ions,  the  loyalty  and  attachment  which 
l^ey  had  fo  conftantljr,  and  fo  warmly  profefled. 
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CHAP.     LVII. 

flurricane  in  the  Wefi  Indies. — Secret  Treaty  between 
Holland  and  America. — Rupture  with  HoUand.--^ 
Parliamentary  Debates  relating  to  thefe  Matters.-^ 
Lojfes  of  the  Dutcb^ 

THE  autumn  of  the  year  eighty  was  marked 
by  one  of  the  moft  dreadful  and  deftrudlivc 
hurricanes  that  was  ever  experienced  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  The  damage  done  by  it  to  fome  of  th^ 
Britilh  and  French  iflands^  as  well  as  tq  their  (hip- 
ping in  thofe  f^as,  was  immenfe^  and  exceeded  any 
lofles,  frpm  fuch  a  caufe,  that  h^d  yet  happened  m 
that  part  of  the  wotld. 

The  Britifti  ifland  that  fuffered  moft,  was  the 
longcft  fettled,  and  moft  flourishing  one,  Barba- 
does.  It  underwent  almoft  a  total  deftruftion. 
The  iflands  of  Jamaica,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  and 
St.  Lucia,  partook  greatly  in  the  general  cala- 
inity. 

The  French  iflands  of  Martiqico  and  Guada^ 
loupe  fuffered  alfo  dreadfully.  'X^q  principal 
towns  in  both  were  levelled  with  the  earth.  Multi- 
tudes were  loft  through  the  irruption  of  the  fca 
and  the  violence  of  the  ftofm,  efpecially  at  Bar- 
badoes,  where  fome  thoufands  periftied.  Among 
the  vaft  quantity  of  ftiipping  caft  away  were  twq 
Britifli  fliips  of  the  line,  and  feven  frigates,  befides 
other  armed  veflels.  Several  French  fhips  of  war 
^et  with  the  fame  fate. 

The  amount  of  the  terrible  lofles  incurred  on 
this  occafion,  added  to  thofe  that  had  befallen 
the  nation  during  the  preceding  fummcr,  by  the 
fapture  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indi^  fleets,  with 

part 
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part  of  that  deftined  for  Quebec,  was  lo  cnormauS| 
that  it  fpread  an  extenfive  alarm  throughout  the 
realm.  The  expences  of  the  war  were  annually 
inx^FeaiiiDg,  iK^hile,  thrcvugh  thb  accuoiulation  of 
ftdyerfity.^  the  meaos  g£  Tupportin^  it  wefc  confir 
derably  diminifhed. 

From  thefe  motives^  together  with  the  rememii 
brance  of  the  domeftic  horrors  during  the  late 
riots,  the  temper  of  the  nation  at  large  became 
fullen  and  difcpntented.  It  fecmed  to  fome,  as  if 
^e  prefeni:  period  had  been  marked  by  dcftiny  fw 
iivisfoTtune^  and  mortitications  of  every  kind. 

In  thje  mean  time,  the  derual  to  redrefs  the  many 
grieyance§  complained  of  in  the  petitions  from  the 
(Counties  in  England,  qontributed  powerfully  tq 
augment  the  general  diffatisfadlion.  Various  meet- 
ings were  held«  in  .qrxier  tq  ke^p  alive  the  refolu? 
tion  taken  tq  infift  upon  the  granting  of  their  de? 
mands. 

Such  was  the  general  difpofixion  of  the  people,- 
when  an  accident  happened,  which  called  up  their 
attention  in  a  particular  manner,  as  it  opened  a  new 
and  very  important  fcene  to  their  confideration. 

Since  the  commencement  of  hoftilities  betwee^n 
preat  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  an  intercourfe  very 
inimical  to  the  fornier  had  been  carried  on  by  tJic 
jpiuch  with  tl^e  latter.  Though  not  apeqly  avowed 
,py  the  States  Gfeneral,  it  was  encouraged  by  nunv 
pers  of  individuals,  not  only  of  the  commercial 
flaffcs  whq  profited  by  it,  but  of  all  other  deno- 
minations. The  emiflaries  of  France  excited  fuch 
,^  fpirit  of  enmity  toBritain, that  all  the  reprefenta- 
tions  which  were  made  of  the  detriment  accruing  tq 
3t,  from  fuch  a  condudt  being  permitted  o^"  con-? 
pivcd  at,  made  no  impreflion  on  the  States. 

When  France  declared  herfelf  in  favour  of  Ame- 
rica, the  French  faction,  which  had  been  gradually 
gaining  (trength^  determined  to  follow  the  example 
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^tha^  power;  but  in  ordttr  at  the  fame  time  cd: 
sivoid  the  refentment  of  Great  Bcitain,  judged  it 
i^feft  to  enter  into  a  ciandeiliae  treaty  with  the 
Americans*  To  this  purpoie,  a  private  negocia* 
uqh  was  fet  on  foot  with  the  commiffioneFS  ap« 
pointed  by  Congrefs. 

This  negociation  was  principally  patronized  by 
die  regpncy  of  AmBterdam^  a  city  that  had  lon^ 
been  noted  for  its  partiality  to^  the  caufe  <h 
Fraiice^  of  of  any  power  unfriendly  to^  Great  Bri«« 
tain.  The  penfionary  of  this  city^  Mc.  Vaa  Berkel^ 
H  mw  of  abilities^  smd  a  fworn  enemy  to  the  Eng* 
^fhy  was  the  perfon  who  conducted  this  bufinefs« 
Being  from  his  office  a  mintfler  of  ftate  of  the 
gpeirteft  authority  and  influence^  it  was  fpeedily 
terminated ;  a  friendfhip  and  alliance  was  fettled 
between  the  Putch  and  the  Americans  ;  of  which 
the  common  enmity  of  both  to  the  Britiik  natioot 
became  the  ftrongeft  and  fureft  bond. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  indeed  provifional^ 
and  the  treaty  itfelf  purely  commercial;  but  the 
Americans  were  clearly  treated  with  as  a  free  and 
independent  nation. 

Though  Amfterdam  alone  feemed  to  aft  upoiv 
this  occafion,  yet  the  world  well  underftood,  that 
the  weight  of  this  great  and  powerful  city  was  too 
heavy  to  be  counterbalanced  by  that  of  the  whole 
province,  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  or  even  ol 
all:  the  Seven  United  Provinces* 

It  was  from  the  knowledge  of  this,  together 
with  the  fuperiority  of  the  Frertch  fadtion  in  HoU 
kmd^  that  the  Congrefs  relied:  en  the  ftrengch  and 
iralidity  of  any  meafures  and  tranfadtions  that  might 
take  place  between  the  refpediive  agents  of  the 
contra AiDg  parties. 

Still j  however,  this  treaty  was  negoclated»and 
concluded  in  the  utmoft  concealment  and  privacy. 
It  was  figned  on  the  fouriih  pf  September,  fevent}'-* 

eight. 
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dght,  by  Mn  Doneaville,  a  Dutch  merchant,  bri 
the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  William  Lee  on  the  other  | 
both  of  whom  had  repaired  td  Aix-la-Chapelle  for 
that  purpofe,  in-order  to  avoid  all  fufpicion. 

This  tranfadtion  had  now  lain  dormaint  two  entire 
years;  but  the  ruling  powers  in  America  were 
highly  delirousthat.it  mould  be  brought  to  ma- 
turity, ahd  openly  acknowledged  on  the  part  of 
l^oUand.  The « events  of  thcfe  two  years  were 
fiieh  as  encouraged  them  tb  think  that  the  Dutch 
would  not  be  backward  to  cdmply  with  theirwifhes. 
Much  ill  blood  and  altercation  had  been  created 
between  ^reat  Britain  and  Holland^  through  the 
Irontinual  affiftance  given  to  France  by  the  lajtter, 
itid  the  refolute  methods  adopted  by  the  former,  in 
drder  to  prevent  it* 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,  when  Congreft 
took  the  refolution  to  depute  a  perfon  of  the  higheft 
rank  among  them  to  Holland,  in  the  charafter  of 
an  ambaflador,  to  the  intent  of  bringing  the  bufi- 
lieft  of  an  alliance  between  both  countries  to  a  folid 
ind  effeiftual  conclufion. 

The  perfon  chofen  for  this  important  embafly 
*as  Mr.  Henry  Laurens,  late  Prefident  of  the  Con- 
grefs,  a  gentleman  of  known  abilities,  and  refpeQ:^ 
able  charad:er.  The  high  ftation  he  had  filled 
with  fo  much  propriety  and  applaufe,  gave  addi- 
tional weight  to  the  commiffibti  he  was  invefted 
with ;  and  it  was  hoped  would  prove  a  motive  for 
accelerating  the  union  propofed  between  Holland 
and  America. 

With  this  view  and  deftination,  he  embarked  at 
Philadelphia,  in  a  veffel  bound  to  Holland ;  but 
it  was  taken  on  its  voyage,  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  eighty,  and  all  the  papers  relating  to 
his  million  were  feized.  He  was  himfelf,  on  his 
arrival  in  England,  cpmmittcd  as  a  ftate  prifoner  to 
clofe  confinement  in  the  Tower. 

The 
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^he  objeft  of  his  commiflion  being  fully  drfco* 
tered  by  his  papers^  the  Britiih  ambaflador  at  the 
tfegue  remonftrated  in  very  fpirited  terms  to  the 
States  Gieneral,  on  the  unfriendlinefs  and  impro- 
priety of  fuffering  fuch  tranfa&ions  to  pafs  unno- 
ticed and  vincenfured  in  any  of  their  fubjedts^  He 
demanded^  formal  difavowal  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  regency  of  Amfterdam^  as  an  adequate  fatisfac- 
tionfor  the  infult  offered  to  Great  Britain^  and  a  due 
puhifliment  on  the  offenders. 

The  memorial  to  this  purpofe  was  prefented  to 
the  States  General  on  the  tenth  of  November, 
eighty,  and  was  followed  by  aftother,  ftill  more 
preffing,  on  the  twelfth  of  December  :  but  neither 
of  them  produced  any  efFeft.  .  The  only  anfwer 
that  could  be  obtained  was^  that  they  would  be 
taken  into  confideration,.  according  to  the  ufages 
and  forms  cuftomary  in  fuch  matters ;  and  that  a 
reply  would  be^iven,  as  foonas  the  nature  of  their 
government  would  admit* . 

«    This  anfwer  qot  proving  fatisfaftory  to  the  court 
of  Great  Britain,  it  came  to  the  refolution  of  recall- 
ing the  Britiih  ambaflador  from  the  Hague,  and 
t)f  proceeding  to  immediate  hoftilities  againft  the 
lubjedts  of  the  United  Provinces. 
.    A   declaration  was  iflued  accordingly^  on    the 
twentieth  of  December,  wherein  the  condudt  of  the 
States  General  was  feverely  reprehended  for  their 
neglcft  of  fulfilling  the  part  of  friends  and  allies 
to  Great  Britain,  to  which  they  were  bound  by  fo 
many  treaties,  and  for  the  unjuft  and  inimical  par- 
tiality eonftantly   difplayed   in  favour  of  France, 
and  every  other  foe  to  the  Britifh  nation,  as  well  as 
for  the  countenance  and  fupport  fo  notorioufly  af- 
forded to  the  Americans,     This  condudt  was  im- 
puted to  the  prevalence  of  the  French  fadion  in 
Amfterdam  :    it  was  fpecified  in   the  declatation, 
^hat,  were  it  prafticable,  the  Britifh  government 
1         . .  would 


tvpulcJ  direft  the  vehgeatlce  of  Britairt  againft  tiafc 
titj^one,  without  involvmg^the  remamder  o£  the 
JDutch'  nation  it)  the  punifhrnient  which  that  part  of 
itfojuftly  metit^d;  The  titmoft  readinefs  was  aC 
the  feme  time  profeffed  to  return  to  the  ancienc 
union  and  amity  betwieen  Oveat  Briciin  and  Hioiw 
hn^,  on  this  tatter's  givitig  fatislaftion  fot  its  pa% 
and  fecupity  folr  its  future  condud^  ^^  We.  meatir 
only/^concfuded  th^  d^tsir^ition)  *•  to  provide  jfio:^ 
our  own  fecurity^  by  defeasing  the  dangerous  de% 
figns  that  have  been^  fortne4  againA  usw  Wefliall 
ever  be  difpofed  ta  retAirn  to  friendi&ip  with  riu) 
iStates  General,  witeri*  they  flhcerdy  revert  ro  thab 
fjrftem  which  thewifdbiti  of  their  anccftors  formedk^ 
dnd  which  had  now  been  fubverted  by  a  powerful 
faftion,  cdnlpiring  with  Ftance  againft  the  true  in^ 
tereds  df  the  Repubfi^,  no  kfs  than  againil  thofe  o# 
Great  Britaitt/* 

In  this  manner  was  added  another  enemy  to  th* 
formidable  combination  already  fubfifting  againft 
this  country;  What  rendered  hirii  the  more  dan* 
gerous  was  his  priaxirtlity,  and  his -great  maritime 
ftrength.  It  was  not,  however,  without  the  Utmoft 
aftonifhment,  that  the  politicians  of  Europe  beheld 
a  conneclioh  formed  between  theHoufe  of  Bourbon 
and  the  United  Provinces.  The  dangers  to  which 
they  expdfed  themfelve^  by  fuch  a  meafure,  were 
jmanifeA  ;  while  the  utility  refuiting  from  it  was 
jprbblematical.  In  the  opinion  of  the  unprejudiced, 
it  feemed  to  be  momentary  at  bed ;  and  threatened 
to  fubjed:  them  to  many  more  inconvtrniences  in 
future  than  they  would  derive  benefits  from  it  at 
the  prefenr. 

Their  alliance  with  America  was  confidered  ae 
the  fame  time  as  a  meafure  dictated  by  the  in- 
trigues of  PVance,  and  taken  up  in  a  fit  of  refcnt* 
rnent  for  the  obftrudlions  they  had  met  with  in  the 
profecucion  of  their  commercial  fchcmes  with  bothi 
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.  Thus,  inftcad  of  attending  to  the  eflential  and  lone 
'Cftablifhed  maxims  of  their  policy,  they  were  led 
:/.away  by  the  private  views  of  merchants  and  traders, 
•:;^hofe  tranfient  benefit  was  unhappily  confulted, 
':^  preference  to  the  permanent  intereft  of  the 
NfUtc. 

ff.  In  this  critical  ficuation  of  national  affairs,  a  new 
[parliament  was  called,  and  met  at  the  clofe  of  Odo- 
^Wr.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne  was  remarkably 
^irited,  and  defcriptive  oftherefolution  and  fuccefs 
^"Vricb  which  Great  Britain  had  fo  nobly  withftood  and 
)!)|ifappointed  the  efforts  of  its  numerous  enemies* 
tiKjLheld  out  with  great  ftrength  and  animation  of  lan- 
'  uage,  the  neceffity  of  continuing  vigoroufly  to  exert 
le  courage  and  power  of  the  nation,  in  order  to  ob* 
^uynan  honourable  peace. 
[;i  A  warm  debate  was  occafioned  in  the  Houfe  o£ 
HC^mnmons  by  the  motion  for  the  addrefs*  Thd 
tftion  fo  often  agitated  concerning  the  propriety 
the  American  war,  was  again  brought  up  and  li« 
^«cd  *on  both  fides  with  great  energy*  Thofc 
io  maintained  the  neccflSty  of  flill  carrying  it  on^ 
sdged  the  fucceffcs  of  the  preceding  campaign  | 
terror  with  which  the  aftonifhing  valour  and  ei- 
tions  of  the  Britiih  troops  had  (truck  the  enemy  j 
le  ihame  and  injuftice  of  relinquifiiing  our  friends 
Ijjod  adherents  to  the  mercy  of  their  oppreffors; 
^jniKi  the  difgrace,  as  well  as  detriment,  of  fuffering. 
yi^DDerica  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Houfe  or 
jBburbon. 

'v- 'It  was  infilled,  that  the  terms  offered  by  Grekt 
pjjkitain  were  highly  acceptable  to  the  majority,  of 
"  f  people  in  the  Colonies,  and  were  oppofed  by 
ic  but  the  emifTaries  of  Congrefs ;  which,  though 
ic  moft  powerful,  was  by  no  means  the  moft  nu- 
Merous  party.  The  complaints  occafioned  by  the 
$ftrdlhips  experienced  by  perfons  of  all  ranks,  and, 
i>  Vol.  IV,  No*  23;  H  above 
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above  all,  the  depreciation  of  their  paper  currency 
(lie wed  in  what  little  credit  the  ruling  powers  were 

'  held  throughout  the  continent,  and  with  what  readi- 
nefs  the  people  at  large  would  embrace  an  opportu- 
nity of  returning  to  their  former  connection  with 
Britain,  were  they  fure  of  being  firmly  and  perma- 
nently fupported. 

The  ancient  motto  of  Oliver  Cromwell  ought 
now,  it  was  afferted,  to  become  the  inflexible  de- 
termination of  Great  Britain.  Peace  fliould  be  fought 
pt  the  point  of  the  fword.  The  only  means  of  hum- 
bling France,  was  to  cruih  rebellion  in  America. 
Were  Britain  to  make  thofe  conceffions  that  were 
now  demanded  by  the  Colonifts  ;  were  it  to  acknow- 
ledge their  independence,  even  this  flep,  low  and  hu- 
miliating as  it  was,  would  not  purchafc  peace.  The 
Americans  knew  their  fituation  too  well  to  dare  aban- 
don France  at  the  prefent  moment.  The  policy  of 
that  power  had  too  deeply  embarked  them  in  its 
interefts  for  them  to  relinquifti  it,  without  expofing 
themfelves  to  fuch  inconveniences  and  dangers  as 
the  commoneft  prudence  would  lead  them  to  thun. 
They  confidcred  themfelves  as  tied  down  by  every 
principle  of  honour  and  gratitude,  not  to  forfake  the 
French;  nor  were  they  lefs  fwayed  in  this  matterby 
motives  of  intereft  :  were  they  to  withdraw  them- 
felves  from  the  confederacy  that  had  been  formed 
for  their  fupport,  they  would  not  only  be  branded 
with  infamy,  but  would  in  future  meet  with  no  allies 
in  cafe  of  need. 

It  was  neceffary,  for  thefe  reafons,  to  compel 
them,  by  dint  of  arms,  to  return  to  fubmiffion.— 
Were  they  to  be  brought  to  fuch  a  condition  as  to 
find  themfelves  unable  to  purfue  the  contell,  they 
could  then  give  it  up  without  difgracing  them- 
felves ;  and  would  (land  acquitted  to  thofe  powers 
who  were  now  contending  for  them.  It  could  not 
therefore    be  expected  they    would   defift,    before 

they 
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they  were   reduced  to  the  extremeft   neceffity  of 
doing  it. 

Intrepidity  and  perfeverance  were,  it  was  well 
known,  the  native  attributes  of  the  Britifti  nation  : 
they  had  been  put  to  the  fevereft  teft,  and  had  not 
yet  been  found  deficient.  It  was  to  be  hoped  they 
would  endure  to  thelaft,  and  triumph  over  all  diffi- 
culties. 

Such  was  the  purport  of  the  various  arguments 
ufed  by  thofe  who  pleaded  for  the  continuance  of  co- 
ercive meafures  in  America* 

Oppofition  was  no  lefs  vehement  in  reprefenting 
the  perpetual  difappointments  of  minifterial  hopes 
in  America,  and  in  combating  their  future  expec- 
tations of  fuccefs  by  the  experience  of  paft  mif- 
fortunes. 

They  aflerted  that  the  univerfarfenfe  of  the  na- 
tion was  for  immediate  peace  with"* America,  in 
order  to  profecute  the  more  vigoroufly  the  war  into 
which  we  had  been  unfortunately  drawn  againft  fo 
many  powers,  envious  of  our  grandeur  and  profpe- 
rity.  Thefe  were  the  enemies  againft  whom  our 
vengeance  ought  to  be  pointed;  to  humble  them 
ought  now  to  be  our  principal  aim :  in  fuch  cafe  only 
the  ambition  of  viftory  and  conqueft  was  laudable. 
Here  we  flood  upon  the  ground  of  felf-defence ;  but 
by  purfuing  the  fy  ftem  of  deluging  the  plains  of  Ame- 
rica with  the  blood  of  our  fellow  citizens,  as  well  as 
our  own,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  our  terms,  wc 
ad:ed  the  part  of  tyrants;  which  even  the  moft  fplen- 
did  fuccefles  could  not  juftify. 

But  no  real  fuccefs,  they  faid,  had  attended  the 
Britilh  arms  during  the  prefent  campaign.  Glori- 
ous viftories  had  been  won,  and  the  higheft  reputa- 
tion had  been  obtained  by  the  fkillof  the  command- 
ers, and  the  bravery  of  the  foldiers.  But  what  had 
been  the  refult  of  thefe  hard  fought  battles  ?  Was 
the  enemy  fubdued  ? — Was  a  fingle  province  fairly 

H  2  re- 
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reduced  to  our  obedience? — The  fum  total  of  all  our 
exploits  was  the  acquifition  of  great  honour,  —  but 
no  more. 

On  that  high  fummit  of  military  fame  whereon 
we  flood  in  America,  we  were  not,  however,  with- 
out antagonifts^     Though  confefledly  our  inferiors, 
they  ftill  maintained  their  ground  with  invincible 
obftinacy ;  and  daily  made  it  evident,  that  viftories 
or  defeats  were   equally    conducive  in  weakening 
our  ftrength,  and  confirming  them  in  their  refiftance, 
from  the  fure  profpedt  of  wafting  our  refources,  by 
patiently  enduring  the  preffures  brought  upon  them 
by  our  power.     Their  paffive  valour  would,  in  the 
end,   prove   an   over-match  for  that  afitive  fpirit 
which  prompted  our  people  to  thofe  indefatigable 
and  furprizing  exertions,  that  threw  fuch  a  luftre  on 
their  charafter.     Though  the  Americans  could  not 
conquer,  they  would  weary  us  out ;    and  the  day 
would  come,  when  we  fliould  be  obliged  to  furceafe 
through  mere  laffitude,  or  entangle  ourfelves  per- 
haps in  fuch  difficulties,  through  the  enterprifing- 
nefs  of  our  difpofition,  as  might  be  found  infur- 
mountable,  and  lead  us  when  we  leaft  expected  it, 
into  irretrievable  ruin. 

Notwithftanding  the  aflertion  fo  often  and  fo  con- 
fidently repeated,  that  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  America  were  friendly  to  this  country,  conftant 
experience  demonftrated  the  contrary.  In  the  midft 
of  our  vidtories,  we  ftill  found  them  averfe  to  con- 
ciliation, though  we  held  out  terms  as  favourable  as 
they   could   defire,  (hort  of  independence.      But 
inftead  of  joining  our  armies,  even  thofe  who  had 
promifed  obedience,  and  bound  themfelves  in  the 
moft  foiemn  manner  to  be  faithful  to  our  caufe, 
forfook  it  the   moment  they   found   an   opportu- 
nity, and  repaired  to  the  enemy  with  thofe  very  arms 
we  had  put  into  their  hands,  to  be  ufed  in  our  de- 
fen  ce, 

Thcfe 
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Thefe  were  fadls  of  notoriety,  and  proved  that  no 
dependence^  could  be  placed  on  the  apparent  fub- 
miffion  of  thofe  who  were  awed  by  our  arms.  Nor 
was  the  affiftance  of  thofe  who  came  over  to  us  a 
circumftance  worth  dwelling  upon;  they  were  al- 
together but  a  handful,  when  compared  with  the 
refidue  of  their  countrymen  who  were  in  oppofition 
to  Britain. 

The  only  good  confequence  derivable  from  our 
fuccefles,  appeared  to  be  the  means  they  afforded 
of  obtaining  honourable  terms  of  peace.  While  the 
impreffion  arifing  from  them  refted  upon  the  minds 
of  the  Americans,  we  ought,  if  wife,  to  hold  out 
offers  of  reconciliation  with  them  of  fuch  a  nature, 
as  they  could  not  confidently  with  their  evident  in- 
tereftrefufe  to  accept.  To  fay  that  their  connec- 
tion with  France  was  fo  binding,  that  they  could 
not  releafe  themfelves  from  it,  was  nugatory  in 
the  extremeft  degree.  Were  we  to  grant  them  in- 
dependence, neither  France,  nor  any  other  power, 
could  either  blame  them  for  clofing  with  the  offer, 
or  be  able  to  make  them  repent  it.  Were  America 
thoroughly  fenfible  that  Britain  harboured  no  far^ 
ther  defigns  of  coercion  or  enmity,  it  could  not  be 
doubted,  they  would  meet  us  with  every  difpofition 
we  could  reafonably  wifli  to  find  in  men  to  whom 
we  were  willing  to  make  the  conceflions  they  dCf 
manded. 

It  had  long  ago  been  the  opinion  of  the  moft  ex- 
perienced commanders,  that  a  conqueft  of  Ame- 
rica was  impradticable,  with  all  the  ftrength  that 
Great  Britain  could  employ  for  that  end.  The  na- 
ture of  the  country  fought  for  the  inhabitants,  and 
rendered  them  invincible.  If  this  was  true  while 
we  had  them  alone  to  encounter,  it  was  certainly 
much  more  manifeft  fince  the  combination  now 
framed  in  their  favour  by  every  nation  in  Europe, 
without  exception. 

H  3  Strange 
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Strange  as  it  was,  and  unexampled  in  hiftory,  vvc 
were  become  an  objedt  of  enmity  to  every  flatc. 
They  all  co-operated  openly  or  clandellinely,  to  the 
detriment  of  Great  Britain.  Its  humiliation  was 
the  avowed  aim  of  all  the  crowned  heads  upon  the 
European  continent.  The  caufes  of  this  inveteracy 
were  the  incomparably  fuperior  degree  of  greatnefs 
and  profperlty  enjoyed  by  this  nation  over  all 
others,  and  the  exceffive  jealoufy  it  had  excited. 
Had  we  not  unadvifedly  quarrelled  with  our  Colo- 
nies, we  might  ftill  have  remained  on  that  fplendid 
footing,  and  have  fet  their  envy  at  defiance.  But 
their  pride  had  too  long  fufFered  from  our  fuperiori- 
ty,  to  omit  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  humbling  it, 
as  that  which  our  mifmanagement  had  thrown  into 
their  hands. 

Still,  however^  we  might  emerge  out  of  our  dif- 
ficulties, by  recurring  to  a  pacification  with  Ame- 
rica. It  were  the  height  of  imprudence  and  obfti- 
nacy  to  continue  a  conteft,  from  whJch  nothing  but 
a  feries  of  mortifications  had  arifen^  and  could  be 
expefted.  An  application  of  the  enormous  ex- 
pence  vainly  profufed  in  that  quarter,  to  a  profecu- 
tion  of  the  war  with  our  ancient  and  hereditary  ene- 
mies, would  in  all  likelihood,  turn  the  fcale  fo  effec- 
tually in  our  favour,  as  to  reflore  us  to  that  ftate  of 
llrength  and  importance,  from  which  our  embracing 
more  objefts  than  we  could  poflibly  accomplifii,  had 
occafioned  us  for  the  prefent  to  decline. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  various  arguments,  oppo- 
fition  infilled  that  the  addrefs  fhould  not^  in  any 
part,  give  the  leaft  countenance  to  the  profecution 
of  the  American  war.  But  after  a  long  altercation, 
an  addrefs,  in  conformity  with  the  Royal  fpeech, 
was  voted  upon  a  divifion,  by  a  majority  of  two 
hundred  and  twelve,  againft  one  hundred  and 
thirty. 

The 
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The  violence  which  accompanied  the  reproba- 
tion of  the  American  war,  did  not,  however,  pre- 
vent the  thanks  of  the  Houfe  being  voted  with  per- 
fect unanimity  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Lord  Corn- 
waHis,  and  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  for  their  refpedive 
fervices  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  rupture  with  Holland  became 
an  objed  of  ferious  difcuffion,  both  in  and  out  of 
doors.  On  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  after  the 
ufual  recefs  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  a  meffage 
was  delivered  to  both  Houfes  from  the  Throne, 
conveying  a  formal  notification  of  hoftilKics  being 
declared  againft  that  ftate. 

The  obiervations  made  by  oppofition  were,  that 
however  the  juftice  of  the  war  with  Holland  might 
be  incontrovertible,  ftill  the  prudence  and  policy  of 
fuch  a  meafare  were  highly  queftionable.  Great 
Britain  was  fo  deeply  involved,  that  it  behoved  mi- 
nifters  to  ufe  all  their  abilities  in  preventing  any  ac- 
ceffion  of  help  to  its  numerous  enemies.  Hafte  and 
precipitation  did  not  become  the  prefent  circum- 
ftances  of  this  country  ;  it  were  e\^en  wifer  to  con- 
nive at  fmall  injuries,  thaaexpofeourfelves  to  great- 
er, by  refenting  them  at  an  improper  feafon. 

To  diffemble  and  temporife  in  dangerous  fitua- 
tions,  was  the  long-eftabliflied  maxim  of  all  found 
politicians.  It  would  have  reflected  no  difgrace 
upon  the  Britifti  miniftry,  had  it,  conformably  to 
this  rule,  avoided  a  rupture  with  a  ftate,  which, 
though  it  might  have  been  deficient  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  treaties  with  Britain,  could  not  ftriftly  bet 
rank-ed  in  the  number  of  its  enemies. 

Holland,  though  governed  by  commercial  nr'ax- 
ims,  wanted  neither  lenfe  to  perceive  its  true  inte- 
refts,-  nor  fpirit  to  aflert  them.  The  Dutch  were 
allied  to  us  from  neceffity  :  they  knew  that  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon  could  only  propofe  its  own  views 
in  its  pretences  to  vindicate  their  rights  againft  the 
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encroachments  of  the  Engliih.  They  had  accord- 
ingly delayed,  with  the  utnaoft  care  and  circumfpec- 
tion,  to  enter  into  any  meafurcs  that  could  be  inter- 
preted as  diredtly  hoflile  to  this  country. —  I'hough 
the  mercantile  claflcs  in  Holland  had  not  been  pre- 
vented from  fupplying  the  French  with  various  ar- 
ticles, to  our  detriment,  ftill  as  the  States  had  not 
manifefted  any  unfriendly  defigns,  it  was  an  ad  of 
unpardonable  temerity  to  compel  them,  in  their 
own  defence,  to  become  our  avowed  enemies,  and  to 
join  the  confederacy  formed  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon. 

True  it  was,  the  Dutch  had  not  obferved  the 
treaties  framed  in  former  times  between  Great  Bri* 
tain  and  Holland :  but  miniftry  ought  to  know  that 
treaties  were  the  refult  of  adtual  circumftances,  and 
were  no  further  attended  tp  than  prefent  exigencies 
made  it  neceflary.  The  Dutch  beheld  us  at  variance 
with  a  part  of  our  own  people ;  thev  faw  the  whole 
'world  preparing  to  reap  the  benefit  oT  a  commercial 
correfpcndence  with  that  great  and  important  part 
of  the  Britifli  empire.  Stimulated  by  motives  of  pro- 
fit, Amfterdam  had  followed  the  example;  but  was 
alone  and  uncountenanced. 

Miniftry  fhould  remember,  that  the  fate  of  every 
ftate  which  aded  with  haughtinefs  in  the  day  of  its 
power  and  profperity,  was  to  raife  a  combination 
againft  it,  foon  or  late,  Spain  had  experienced  this 
truth  two  centuries  ago;  France  had  in  the  laft ; 
and  it  was  the  turn  of  Great  Britain  to  feel  itsefFefts 
in  the  prefent,  Miniflerial  arrogance  had  driven 
America  into  rebellion,  and  now  made  Holland  our 
foe. 

The  minifterial  anfwer  to  thefe  allegations  was, 
that  Great  Britain  had  difplayed  a  patience  and  mo- 
deration to  which  the  condudt  of  the  Dutch,  in  the 
prefent  inftance  by  no  means  entitled  them.  — They 
had   not  only  refufcd  |he   affiftance  fpecified   and 
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fiipulated  by  the  moft  folemn  treaties;  but  had  ia 
direct  contradidtion  to  them  aflifted  the  enemies  of 
Britain  in  the  moft  open  and  avowed  manner,  with 
implements  and  materials  for  the  conftruftion  and 
equipment  of  their  navies.  When  warned  of  the 
injury  accruing  to  this  country  by  fuch  a  proceed- 
ing, they  had  unwarrantably  diftortcd  the  tenour  and 
words  of  a  treaty,  into  a  privilege  granted  them 
to  adt  in  this  manner;  as  if  it  were  poffible,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  any  nation  could  be  guilty 
of  fuch  abfurdity,  as  to  confent  to  its  own  dell  ruc- 
tion. They  neverthelefs  perfifted  in  this  violation 
of  friendfhip  as  welt  as  of  the  plaineft  meaning  of 
thofe  treaties. 

Would  oppofition  deny  that  it  was  from  Holland 
France  received  its  naval  ftores,  and  thofe  numer- 
ous articles  that  enabled  it  to  contend  with  the 
fleets  of  Britain  ?  Was  it  not  clear  and  notorious, 
that  the  Dutch  exerted  themfelves  to  ferve  the 
French  with  as  much  zeal,  as  if  they  were  the  beft 
friends  to  Holland,  and  the  Englilh  their  greateft 
enemies  ? 

It  was  a  mere  fubterfuge,  to  fay  that  Holland 
could  not  be  confidered  as  afting  in  the  light  of  a 
principal  in  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  re- 

fcncy  of  Amfterdam  and  the  agents  of  America.— 
'hat  city  was  well  known  to  bear  a  preponderating 
fway  in  all  the  deliberations  of  the  States  General. 
The  fatt  was,  they  did  not  dare  to  call  the  conduft 
of  that  city  into  queftion.  What  it  had  done, 
ought  therefore  to  be  confidered  as  the  a6t  and 
deed  of  the  Dutch  republic.  It  was  nugarory  to 
disjoin  the  meafures  refolved  upon  by  the  Amfter- 
dammers  from  thofe  of  the  States  themfelves.  The 
French  fadion,  by  its  influence  in  that  city,  go- 
verned, in  reality,  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  — 
|n  declaring  hoftilities  againft  them,  Britain  had 
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d'one  ncr  more  than  determined  to  attack  France  iir 
one  of  its  mod  vulnerable  parts. 

So  far  was  the  Britifh  miniftry  from  conduding" 
Ttfelf  arrogantly  with  Holland,  that  in  the  repeated 
rcmonftrances  prefented  •  to  the  States,  on  the  un- 
friendlinefs  and  the  irripropriety  of  permitting  their 
fiibjcfts  to  carry  on  this  pernicious  intercourfc  with 
France,  no  arguments  were  ufed  but  fuch  as  arofe 
from  the  ncceflity  of  continuing  the  long  amity  and 
good  bfficcs  that  had  fo  long  fubfifted  between  both? 
countries,  to  their  evident  and  reciprocal  benefit. 
So  cautious  of  giving  the  leaft  offence  or  caufe  of 
coraplainr,  fo  circumfpedtful  was  the  Britifh  mini- 
ftry in  every  (lep  that  vyas  takeh,  that  when  corr-" 
ff  rained  by  abfolute  neceflSty  to  cut  off  this  channel 
of  fupply  from  the  French,  it  flill  preferved  the 
property  of  the  fhips  laden  with  flores  for  France  to 
the  Dutch  owner.  His  cargo,  when  feizcd,  was 
paid  for,  and  his  velTel  returned.  Thus  France 
alone  was  detrimented  by  tire  feizure  ;  and  no  rea- 
fon  to- complain  was  given  to  the  merchants  in  Hoi- 
land,  any  more  than  to  the  States. 

Was  it  confident  with  the  dignity  of  Grreat  Bri- 
tain tamely  to  fubmit  to  the  treatment  it  had  re- 
teived  in  the  perfon  of  its  ambaffador  ?  Had  oppo* 
fition  forgot  the  flight  and  difrefpedt  ihown  to  the 
jrequifitions  made  in  the  King's  name  to  the  States 
Generay,  for  fatisfadtion  on  account  of  the  city  of 
Amfterdam's  breach  of  the  peace  between  both  na- 
tions ?  Was  not  the  filence  fo  haughtily  affefted  on 
this  occafion  by  the -States,  a  rcfufal,  in  cffed:,  to 
^give  any  fatisfadtory  anfwer?  Was  it  not  making 
themfelves  accefTary  to  the  infult  offered  to  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain  ?  Was  it  otherwife  than  par- 
ticipation in  a  meafure  fo  glaringly  ofFenfive  to  this 
country,  to  pafs  it  over  without  the  leaft  eenfure  or 
difapprobation  ?  -  - 

The 
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•  The  danger  of  increafing  the  number  of  our  ene- 
mies was  purely  ideal.  The  Dutch  were  already 
our  foes ;  the  more  dangerous,  as,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  treaties,  they  laboured  with  all  their  might 
to  do  us  every  injury  in  their  power.  Under  this 
knowledge  and  conviction,  it  was  unworthy  of  the 
fpirit  and  character  of  the  Britifh  nation  to  make 
ufe  of  a  diffimulation  which  our  enemies  would 
conftrue  into  fear  and  confcioufnefs  of  our  debility. 
The-  Dutch  themfelves  would  be  the  readieft  of 
any  to  profit  of  this  averfenefs  in  us  to  refent  their 
"behaviour,  and  would  feel  an  additional  fervour  in 
the  caufe  of  our  enemies. 

When  matters  were  come  to  fuch  a  crifis  betweet^ 
two  ffates,  nothing  but  pufilanimity  or  weaknefs 
could  prevent  the  aggrieved  party  from  doing  itfelf 
juftice.  Neither  of  thefe,  it  was  well  known,  was 
the  cafe  of  Great  Britain.  It  had  hitherto  faced 
its  many  adverfaries  with  a  ftrength  and  courage 
which  they  had  not  been  able  to  overcome.  Their 
refources,  from  daily  experience,  appeared  nowifc 
fuperior  to  our  own.  We  met  them  wherever  they 
were  to  be  found,  and  the  balance  of  war  was  far 
from  being  in  their  favour.  The  addition  of  Hol- 
land to  the  numerous  hoft  we  had  to  encounter,  was 
more  nominal  than  effeiftive.  The  Dutch  had  long 
combated  us  by  means,  which,  though  indireft, 
had  proved  highly  injurious  to  this  country.  By 
compelling  them  to  ftand  forth  openly,  they  would 
henceforward  be  liable  to  receive  that  chaftifement 
from  us  which  they  had  hitherto  contrived  to  evade. 
We  had  done  no  more  than  dragged  a  lurking  foe 
from  his  concealment,  and  obliged  him  to  avow 
himfclf. 

Holland,  in  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  America,  and 
of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  had  broke  that  fyftem 
of  European  politics,  on  which  the  balance  of 
power  had  fo  long  relied.     This  balance  it  was  the 
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intereft  of  Holland^  more  than  of  any  other  flatr, 
to  preferve  entire  and  unimpaired.  Were  it  to  be 
deftroyed,  Holland  would  become  the  iirft  viftim 
of  bcr  own  erroneous  politics.  The  very  objeft  of 
the  war  on  th^  part  of  Great  Britain,  was  not  more 
the  reduction  of  her  refradbDry  Colonies,  than  the 
maintenance  of  that  balance.  The  experience  of 
two  centuries  had  proved  the  neceffity  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Holland's  united  co-operation  in  its  fup- 
port.  To  them  it  was  chiefly  owing  that  Europe 
had-  refitted  the  power  of  Spain  and  France  fuc- 
ceflively.  It  was  much  to  be  lamented,  that  defpica- 
ble  confiderations  of  tranfient  and  precarious  gains, 
could  have  influenced  the  ruling  powers  in  the  Seven 
United  Provinces  to  abandon  the  caufe  of  Europe, 
and  to  betray  their  own  country.  It  would  evi- 
dently be  the  principal  fufferer,  from  the  meafures 
they  had  been  fo  fatally  perfuaded  to  adopt,  in 
coniradidtion  to  thofe  maxims  of  policy  which  had 
fo  long  been  confidered  as  the  fundamental  rule  of 
their  conduct  by  the  wifeft  of  thofe  who  had  been 
at  the  head  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth  ever  fincc 
its  foundation* 

It  was  clear  that  the  States  General  had  deter- 
mined to  proceed  farther  than  a  fimple  permiflion 
to  their  fubjeds  to  fupply  France  with  thofe  articles 
which  were  neceflfary  for  a  civil  war.  The  mer- 
cantile clafles  in  Holland,  infpirited  by  the  French 
faftion,  and  prompted  by  the  bafeft  views  of  inte- 
reft, had  prefented  repeated  petitions  for  convoys 
to  their  trading  fleets.  Thefe  petitions,  it  was 
known,  had  produced  the  intended  effedl ;  arma- 
ments were  now  preparing  in  the  Dutch  ports  to 
protedt  the  vefl^els  deftined  to  carry  naval  ftores  to 
the  ports  of  France.  Such  a  meafure,  added  to  the 
treaty  framed  between  the  governing  men  in  Hol- 
land and  the  Americans,  left  no  room  to  doubt  of 
their  real  intentions  refpedting  Great  Britain,  and 
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demonftrated  their  hoftility  beyond  the  power  of 

refutation. 

Was  it  therefore  conitftent  with  prudence  to 
wait  until  the  preparations  indifputably  meant 
againft  this  country  fhould  be  brought  to  fuch  a 
ftate  of  forwardnefs,  as  to  enable  the  Dutch  to  en- 
ter upon  the  execution  of  the  defigns  they  had 
formed  againft  us  ?  Did  not  prudence  didate  the 
fpeedieft  anticipation  of  their  finifter  intentions  ?— 
In  the  preceding  war,  it  was  precifely  by  a  preven- 
tive ftep  of  this  kind  that  we  fruftrated  the  projedt 
of  France  before  it  had  Icifure  to  bring  them  to 
maturity* 

The  arguments  ufed  in  Parliament  by  miniftry 
were  approved  of,  as  juftly  founded,  by  the  ma- 
jority of  people  without  doors,  as  well  as  within.— 
The  condudt  of  the  Dutch  was  indeed  fo  inimical, 
that  no  apology  could  be  made  for  it.  The  only 
queftion  that  was  agitated  in  the  political  circles, 
was  the  propriety  of  refenting  it  in  the  prefcnt  very 
critical  circumftanccs  of  the  nation* 

Hoftilicies  began  againft  them  by  a  detention  of 
their  (hipping  in  the  different  ports  of  England, 
and  by  the  capture  of  two  men  of  war  of  fifty-four 
guns.  On  the  granting  of  letters  of  marque  and 
reprifal  againft  them,  a  multitude  of  privateers  was 
added  to  thofe  that  were  already  in  commifiion ;  and 
a  very  great  number  of  Dutch  merchant-men  were 
brought  into  the  Britifh  ports. 

Initrudtions  were  difpatched  at  the  fame  time  to 
the  commanders  of  the  Britifh  forces  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  to  proceed  to  immediate  hoftilities  againft 
the  Dutch  fettlements  in  thofe  parts. 

Admiral  Rodney  was  returned  from  his  expedi« 
tion  to  North  America,  and  was  preparing  to  at- 
tack fuch  of  the  French  iflands  as  feemed  leaft  in  a 
condition  of  defence,  when  he  was  apprifed  of  the 
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rupture  with  Holland,  and  diredted  to  commence 
hoftilities  againft  its  pofleflions  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

The  moft  important  of  thefe  was  the  ifland  of 
St.  Euftatius,  commonly  called  Statia.  Though 
not  twenty  miles  In  circumference,  it  abounded 
with  riches,  through  the  vaft  conflux  of  trade  from 
every  other  ifland  in  thofe  feas.  Being  a  free  port, 
it  was  open  to  the  fubjedisof  all  the  powers  at  war. 
By  thefe  means  a  communication  was  eftabliflied 
among  them,  through  which  they  were  enabled  to 
carry  on  a  commercial  correfpondence,  which  great- 
ly mitigated  the  inconveniences  of  war.  The  Dutch, 
under  whofe  mediation  all  trading  bufinefs  was 
tranfafted,  reaped,  of  courfe,  immenfe  benefit  from 
the  'numberlefs  commiflions  with  which  they  were  ' 
cntrufted,  and  from  the  vaft  fale  of  thofe  merchan* 
difes  which  they  difpofed  of  to  all  parties,  in  virtue 
of  their  neutrality. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  this  famous  ifland  when 
Admiral  Rodney  fuddenly  appeared  before  it  with 
a  naval  and  land  force,  which  it  was  in  no  condition  . 
to  refift.     It  furrendered  therefore  without  any  fti- 
pulations. 

The  value  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors 
was  prodigious.  It  amounted,  at  a  moderate  cal- 
culation, to  four  millions  fterling.  Exclufive  of 
what  waa  found  aftiore,  upwards  of  two  hundred 
fail  of  merchant-men  were  taken,  befides  a  fliip  of 
lixty  guns,  a  frigate  of  forty,  and  five  others  from 
thirty  to  fourteen. 

So  little  were  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  under 
any  apprehenfions  of  danger,  that  their  warehoufes 
were  not  fufficient  to  contain  the  quantity  of  com- 
mercial articles  imported  for  fale.  The  very  ftreets 
and  beach  were,  in  the  Admiral's  own  words, 
covered  with  hogflieads  of  tobacco  and  fugar. 
The  Governor  could  hardly  give  credit  to  the 
officer  who  fummoned  him  to  furrender. 

The 
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/  The  intelligence  of  this  capture  was  the  niorc 
-agreeably  r<?ceived  in  England,  as  the  lofs  fell 
chiefly  upon  the  city  of  Amfterdam.  The  French 
and  Americans  were  alfo  confid^rable  fufFerers,  and 
tiot  a  few  of  the  Britifli  merchants ;  who,  trufting 
to  the  neutrality  of  the  place,  had  configned  va- 
luable cargoes  to  their  correfpondents  there  ;  all 
which,  on  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  Britain, 
were  feized  as  Dutch  property. 

The  fettlements  belonging  to  the  Dutch  on  the 
fouthern  continent  of  America,  fituated  on  the  rivers 
Berbice,  iJflTequibo,  and  Demerary,  fhared  the  fame 
fate  as  Statia.  They  were  taken  by  a  fquadron  of 
privateers,  who  aflbciated  for  that  purpofe.  The 
treatment  thefe  fettlements  experienced  was  much 
more  favourable  than  that  of  the  people  at  Statia* 
The  fadt  was,  that  no  fufpicions  lay  againfl:  theni 
of  having  proved  ferviceable  in  any  degree  to  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
Statia  was  looked  upon  as  the  magazine  from 
whence  the  French  iflands  were  fupplied  with  pro- 
vifions,  and  all  kinds  of  neceffaries ;  and  whence  the 
Americans  drew  immenfe  quantities  of  warlike 
ftores,  as  well  a5  other  articles  of  merchandife. 

In  confequence  of  the  different  light  in  whiqh- 
they  were  viewed,  the  former  were  left  in  poffef- 
fion  of  their  private  property  and  civil  government* 
Previous  to  their  being  attacked,  they  had,  upon 
information  of  the  rupture  between  Great  Britain 
and  Holland,  fent  a  deputation  to  Barbadoes,  with 
offers  to  fubmit  on  terms  ufually  granted  in  fuch 
cafes,  and  referring  for  that  purpofe  to  thofe  upon 
which  they  imagined  Statia  had  furrendered ;  in 
thefe,  however,  they  had  the  good  fortune  not  to 
be  involved. 

The  confifcation  of  mercantile  property  at  Statia, 
occafioned  heavy  comphints  among  the  Britifli 
merchants  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  in  Britain  itfelf. 

Warm 
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Warm  reprefentations  were  made  upon  the  fubjeft, 
followed  by  proceediDgs  in  the  courts  of  law.—* 
Hence  animofities  arofe  between  the  complainants 
and  the  commanders  of  the  Britiih  armaments  in 
thofe  parts ;  which,  it  was  thought,  proved  not  a 
little  prejudicial  to  the  fervice. 

The  redudion  of  thefe  various  poffeffions  of  the 
Dutch,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  was  felt  by  them 
in  the  moft  fenfible  manner.  The  profits  derived 
from  the  commerce,  of  which  they  were  the  media- 
tors and  managers,  were  immenfe.  It  was  a  com- 
merce of  clear  and  certain  gain,  as  it  was  attended 
with  no  riik  on  their  part,  and  confided  wholly  in 
coniignments. 

Such  heavy  lofles  in  the  very  outfet  of  a  war,  into 
which  they  had  drawn  themfelves  without  neceffity, 
and  againft  their  demooftrable  intereft,  excited  the 
loudeft  clamours  among  thofe  people  throughout 
the  Seven  United  Provinces,  who  were  not  entirely 
devoted  to  the  French.  That  party  which  had  re- 
commended violent  meafures  againft  Great  Britain, 
began  to  lofc  its  popularity  in  proportion  to  the 
difirefles  which  were  now  daily  accumulating  on  the 
trading  individuals,  of  which  the  Dutch  nation  is 
chiefly  compofed. 
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CHAP.   LVIII. 


i^wal  TranfaBions  in  the  Wejt  Indies. — Lofs  of  Tobago 
and  PenfacoIa.'^Continuation  of  the  Siege  of  Gib- 
rait  an 

1781. 

IH3E  little  pfiDgrefs  made  by  th^  confederacy 
againft  Great  Britain,  ftill  continued  a  matter 
ter  aftonifliment  to  Europe.  With  a  decided 
fuperiority  in  number  of  (hips  and  of  men  in  fa* 
vour  of  the  former,  the  war  was  hitherto  carried  on 
with  fo  much  equality  of  fuccefs  on  both  fides,  that 
it  was  evident  the  palm  of  ikilfulnefs  and  exertion 
belonged  incontrovertibly  to  this  country. 

The  clofe  of  the  year  eighty  had  left  France  dif- 
appointed  in  North  America,  and  enfeebled  in  the 
Weft  Indies  ;  where  the  [fleets  of  Great  Britain  had 
maintained  the  unrivalled  command  of  the  fea,  and 
had  begun  the  iiaval  campaign  of  the  enfuing  year 
with  the  moft  alarming  fucceffes  againft  its  Dutch 
allies. 

-  In  order  to  retrieve  thefe  difgraces,  and  to  ftrike 
a  blow  of  decifive  confequence,  the  Court  of 
France  fpent  the  winter  in  making  the  greateft 
efforts  to  repair  its  marine,  and  enable  ij:  to  return 
to  a  frefli  trial  of  Ikill  and  fortune  with  that  of 
Britain. 

About  the  end  of  March,  eighty-one,  the  Count 
de  Graffe  failed  from  Breft,  at  the  head  of  twenty- 
pne  (hips  of  the  line,  and  a  fleet  of  merchantmen 
and  tranfports,  confifting  of  near  three  hundred 
vcffels,  on  board  of  which  were  fix  thoufand  troops. 
His  deftination  was  for  Martinico,  where  he  was  to 
be  joined  by  another  fquadron. 

VQuIV.N0.24.  I  The 
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The  naval  ftrength  under  the  Britilh  commanderJI 
on  the  windward  ftation,  amounted  at  this  time  to 
twenty-one  fail'  of  the  iine :  moft  of  thefe  were 
detached  under  Admirals  Hood  and  Drake,  to  meet 
Count  de  Gf afle,  and  prevent  his  jundidn  with  tHc 
fquadron  at  Martinico. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  they  deceived 
notice  of  the  approach  of  the  French  fleet,  and 
took  their  pofition  between  it  and  the  harbour  of 
Port  Royal.  But  notwithftanding  their  vigilance^ 
the  various  movements  they  Were  obliged  romake,' 
in  order  to  come  up  with  the  French  fleets  enabled 
the  (hips  in  that  port  to  fail  out  of  it,  and  join  the 
Count  de  Grafle,  By  this  jundtion  he  had  a  fupe- 
riority  of  fix  fHips  of  the  line  ;  his  force  aimounthig 
to  twenty-foUr,  and  that  under  Adrtiiral  Hood  to 
eighteen. 

Notwithftanding  this  great  difparity,  the  utmoft 
cndeavburs  Were  ufed  by  the  Britilh  Admiral  to 
bring  the  entmy  to  aftlon.  As  the  Fretich  were 
to  windward,  it  lay  entirely  at  their  option  whether 
to  accept  or  decline  an  engagement.  They  adher- 
ed upoti  this  occafion  to  that  fyftem  of  fighting 
^vhich  thfey  bad  conflantly  pradtifed  ever  fince  tl^ 
beginning  of  the  war  ;  they  engaged  at  too  great  a 
diftance  for  any  declfion,  and  kept  fo  far  alOof  oir 
this  day.  in  particular,  as  to  throw  their  fire  entirely 
'  away  during  a  great  part  of  the  action. 

It  feems  the  French  Admiral  was  convinced  that 
the  Britifh  fleet,  through  the  var?ety  of  efforts  it 
would  make  to  clofe  in  with  him,  would  afford  fotne 
opportunity  of  taking  it  at  a  difad vantage.  This  hope 
was  in  fome  meafure  accomplifhed.*  Its  van,  with 
fotne  ihips  of  its  centre  divihon,  weire  in  confequenctg 
of  their  endeavours  to  near  him,  compelledto  fuftairi 
fuch  a  fuperiority  of  fire,  as  did  confider^We  d^- 
hiage  to  fevetal  of  them,  though  not  without  fttll 
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toofe  detriment  to  thofe  French  Ihips  with  which 
they  had  licen  abl«  to  clofe. 

After  making  various  endeavours  to  approach  the 
ienemy,  finding  they  were  fruitlefa,  from  the  cau- 
tion with  which  they  kept  tEe  weather-gage,  Ad- 
miral Hood  defifted  from  firing.  His  lofs  of  men 
was  very  inconfiderable ;  but  five  of  his  Ihips  fuf-' 
fcred  much  from  their  exceflive  eagernefs  to  bring 
on  a  clofe  adion,  which  had  expofcd  them  to  the 
enemy's  whole  fire*  Among  thofe  who  fell  in  this 
engagement  was  Captain  Nott,  of  the  Centaur,  an 
officer  of  acknowledged  merit. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  April^  Admiral  Hood  made 
smother  effort  to  gain  the  wind  of  the  enemy,  in 
order  to  renew  the  fight ;  but  after  employing  the 
whole  day  to  that  purpofe  inefFedlually,  on  being 
apprized  of  the  bad  condition  of  fcveral  of  his  fliips, 
he  thought  it  moft  prudent  to  fleer  for  the  ifland  of 
Antigua,  to  repair  their  damages.  The  French 
Admiral,  on  perceiving  this  motion,  followed  him 
with  his  whole  fleet,  and  preflcd  fo  clofe  upon  his 
rear,  that  the  Britifli  Admiral  was  compelled  to 
make  a  (land  for  its  protection ;  it  was  fo  refo- 
lute  and  well  conduced,  that  notwithftanding  hi$» 
great  fuperibrity,  no  other  advantage  was  gained  by 
the  enemy  than  remaining  unattacked  in  fight  of 
the  Britifli  fleet. 

After  it  had  been  fufKciently  refitted,  and  joined 
by  the  ftiips  under  Admiral  Rodney,  he  proceeded 
to  Barbadoes,  in  order  to  be  at  hand  to  obferve  the. 
movements  of  the  enemy. 

The  Marquis  de  Bouille,  Governor  of  Marti-- 
liico,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  formed  a  projed:  for 
furprifing  St.  Lucia,  the  fituation  of  which  enabled 
the  Britifli  fleet  to  keep  the  former  ifland  in  conti- 
fiual  alarm,  and  to  difcover  and  counterad:  all  the 
motions  of  the  French.  To  this  intent,  on  the 
night  of  the  tenth  of  May,  he  landed  a  ftrong  de* 
I  z  tachment 
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tachmcntat  St.  Lucia^  and  fummoned  the  garrilbll 
to  furrcnder.  But  though  it  was  at  this  time  far 
from  numerous,  the  commanders,  after  returaing 
a  refolute  anfwer  to  the  meffage,  prepared  them- 
felves  with  fo  much  judgment  and  courage  to  re- 
ceive the  enemy,  that  they  quickly  found  an  obfti- 
ftate  refiftance  would  be  made. 

On  the  twelfth,  Count  de  Graffe,  at  the  head  of 
twenty -five  fail  of  the  line,  flood  in  for  Gros.  Iflet 
Bay,  where  he  intended  to  caft  anchor ;  but  the  fire 
from  the  batteries  on  (bore  obliged  him  to  bear 
away  without  attempting  it.  The  Marquis  de  Bou- 
ille  was  not  more  fuccefsful  on  his  fide*  The  dif- 
pofitions  made  by  General  St*  Leger  were  fo  advan- 
tageous, notwithftanding  the  fmallnefs  of  the  force 
under  his  command,  that  the  French  did  not  dare 
to  proceed  in  their  intended  attack ;  and  withdrew 
ivith  the  whole  armament  to  Martinico. 

To  compenfate  for  this  failure,  a  large  body  o£ 
French  troops  was  difpatched  to  effedl  a  landing  on 
the  ifland  of  Tobago.  On  their  appearance  off  the 
ifland  on  the  twenty-third  of  May,  an  exprefs  being 
fent  to  Admiral  Rodney,  fix  fliips  of  the  line  were 
ordered  to  its  afl[ifl:ance,  under  Admiral  Drake,  with 
n  reinforcement  of  troops,  under  General  Skeene.— 
Admiral  Drake,  on  his  arrival  in  fight  of  Tobago^, 
difcovered  the  whole  French  fleet,  confiding  of 
twenty-feven  fliips  of  the  line,  between  him  and 
the  ifland.  This  rendering  it  impoflible  to  fulfil 
Kis  commiflion,  he  returned  to  Barbadoes. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  had  landed  their 
troops,  to  the  number  of  three  thoufand  regulars.  The 
whole  force  colledied  to  oppofe  them  did  not  much 
exceed  four  hundred  men,  confiding  chiefly  of 
planters. 

The  great  fuperiority  of  the  enemy  made  it  ne* 
ceflTary  for  them  to  retire  to  a  very  ftrong  eminence, 
from  whence  they  could  difcern  their  motions,  and 

command 
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tom'mand  a  view  of  the  wHble  ifland.  They  were 
clofely  invefted  by  the  French  on  every  iide  :  but 
they  defended  themfelves  with  (o  much  vigour,  that 
the  enemy,  exafperated  lat  a  reliftance  which  they 
reprefented  to  the  inhabitants  as  entirely  ufelefs,  and 
proceeding  from  mere  obftinacy,  threatened  to  de- 
ftroy  their  plantations  and  property,  in  cafe  they 
-continued  it  beyond  the  term  of  twenty-four  hours. 

But  thefe  threats  did  not  in  the  leaft  intimidate 
them^-  They  peril fted  as  tefolutely  as  ever  in 
throwing  eVery  poffible  obftrudtion  in  the  way  of 
the  enemy.  They  defended  the  poll  to  which  they 
had  retired  during  the  fpace  of  eight  days,  though 
cxpofed  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  weather, 
from  the  want  of  covering, 

A  large  reinforcement  arriving  from  Martlnico, 

with  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  accompanied  with  the 

whole  French  fleet,  under  the  Count!  de  Grafli, 

they^were  now  fo  clofely  preffed  on  all  fides,  that 

;  very  little  hopes  remained  that  they  would  be  able 

-to  maintain  their  ground,  efpecially  after  receiving 

Miotice  that  a  body  of  troops,  intended  for  their  bU 

fiftance,  had  been  obliged  to  put  back,  to  avoid 

ifalling  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 

This  news  did  not  however  difcourage  them.-*- 
Refolving  to  hold  out  to  the  laft  extremity,  they 
now  prepared  to  quit  the  poft  they  occupied,  in  or- 
der to  take  pofleflion  of  another ;  as  the  enemy  had 
by  dint  of  numbers  made  themfelves  matters  of  fe- 
veral  paflages,  through  which  it  would  not  be  prac-. 
ticable  to  prevent  them  from  penetrating  to  the 
ground  they  had  hitherto  fo  valiantly  maintained. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  firft  of  June,^^  the 
garrifon  began  its  retreat  towards  the  place  propo- 
led ;  and  before  the  enemy  was  apprized  of  this 
motion,  had  taken  pofleffion  of  a  poft  of  great 
ftrength  and  importance.  The  Marqui^  de  Bouille, 
Jiighly  chagrined  at  being  difapp.ojnted  in  his  ex- 

"  1^  pe^atippA 
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pedatidtis  of  forcing*  them  in  th^ir  former  poft,  .re- 
folved  to  put  in  execution  the  menaces  that  iiad 
been  already  held  out  to  them. 

He  followed  the  garrifon  with  all  pofEble  cele- 
brity ;  but  finding  they  were  fo  advantageoufly  fitur 
ated  as  to  fet  his  utmoft  ^orts  at  defiance,  he  or-5 
dered  fome  plantalions  to  be  fet  on  fire,  and^threat- 
ened  to  renew  the  fame  orders  at  the  expiration  of 
every  four  hours,  until  the  ifland  was  furrendered. 

This  execution  of  the  dreadful  menaces  that  had 
been  made,  though  it  did  not  dagger  the  refolutioi^ 
of  fome^  who  had  determined  to  lofe  their  all  rather 
•than  fubmit,  overcame  the  perfeverance  of  the  ma- 
jority. They  infilled  that  a  treaty  fhould  be.  openr 
ed  with  the  French  commander,;  the  military  werp 
of  €he  Tame  opinion;  deeming  any  farther  rcfift- 
ance  of  no  utility,  as  the  want  of  relief  would  ccr- 
tuinly  compel  them  at  lafl:  to  fubmit, 

Govefn6r  Fergufon  finding  it  impoflible  to  pre- 
vent tbjS  determi;iation  to  (urrendcr  from  takii^ 
place^.  thought  it  moft  prudent,  though  he  refufed 
-to  cbncur.in  it  at  firft,  to  interpofe  in  mdking  the 
beft, terms  ior  the  inhabitants  he  could  in  .the  prc- 
fent  circumftances  obtain.  "^^His  mediation  was  fo  ef- 
fedlual,  that  the  terms  granted  to  them' were  highly 
•favourable,  being  neiarly  the  lame  as  ,thafe  that 
took  place  at  the  capitulation  of^  Dominica. 

As  foon  as  Adrniral  Rodney  was  informed  that, 
contrary  to  his  expeftations.  Count  de  Grafle  had 
failed  from  Martinico,  to  fupport  the  attack  upon 
Tobago,  he  weighed  anchor  immediately,  and  re- 
paired with  the  utmoft  fpeed  to  that  ifland;  but 
found,  on  his  arrival,  on  tjbe  fifth  of  June,  that  it 
had  already  furrendered  t,WQ  days  before. 

After  receiving  this  intelligence,  Admiral  Rod- 
ney flood  after  the  French  fleet ;  which  haying  def-^ 
cried  towards  the  Grenadilla  iflands,  on  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,   he  neared  it  confiderably  before 

fun-fet : 
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fun-fct :  but  their  fituation  was  fuch,  as  made  it 
highly  dangerous  to  attack  them,  from  the  great 
hazard  of  being  entangled  among  the  Grenadillas, 
apd  carried  into  the  channel  between  Grenada  and 
the  Spanifh  main :  here,  from  the  exceffive  rapidity 

'of  the  currents,  the  Britifli  fleet  would  have  been 
driven  far  to  leeward,  while  the  French  fleet,  by 
anchoring  in  the  harbour  of  that  ifland,  now  in  their 
pofleffioh,  would  have  been  able  to  regain  its  fta- 
tipn  to  windward  much  moreexpcditioufly  tha\i 
the  former;  a  circumftance  th^t  might  have  been 
attended  with  the  lofs  of  Barbadbea, -before  the  Bri- 
ti(h  fljeet  could  arrive  in  time  to  its  relief, 

''     As  frorii  the  fuperiority  of  the  French  fleet.  Ad- 

'miHl'Rpdney  wa4.  induced  to  thin-k  it  would  rifk  ah 
cngagernent,    he    kept    to   the  windward  of  St, 

■Vincent's  during  that  night,  and  ga.ve  orders  that 

•^U  the  lights  of  his  fleet  Ihould  be  made  as  confpi- 
cuous  as  poflibk  to  the  enemy,  that  in  cafe  they 

'were  defirous  of  engaging  him,  they  might  be  fure 

'their  wiflies  would  be  complied  with  the  next  day. 
But,  contrary  to  the  defire  and  expectation  of  the 

'Britifli  Admiral,  at  day-iight  next  morning- no  ene- 
my was  in  fight.  They  had  tacked  in  the  night, 
and  withdrawn  to  Courland  Bay,  in  Tobago.  This 
was  a  heavy  difappointment  to  the  whole  fleet.— 

•Not  doubting,  that  confiding  in  their  great  fuperi* 
ority,  the  French  would  not  have  receded  from  fa 
marked  a  challenge,'  the  fliips  had  been  cleared  for 
adion  with  the  utnioft  alacrity ;  and  both  oflicera 
and  feamen  exprefled  an  eagernefs  and  impatieqce 
thatpromifed  the  mofl:  vigorous  exertions^ 

The  lofs  of  Tobago,  however  mortifying,  was 

,not  an  event  of  any  decifion,  and  did  not  feem  ta 
have  raifed  the  fpirits  of  the  enemy.  They  ftiU 
continued,  notwithftanding  their  fuperiority,  to 
avoid  an  adtion  with  as  much  folicitude  as  ever;^ 
.apd  when  they  ventured  out  of  their  harbours,  aded 
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with  as  much  care  and  circumfpcdion,  as  if  the^r 
inferiority  had  beeu  fuch  a$  to  expofe  them  to  every 
danger. 

While  the  French  were  thus  employed  in  the 
Weft  Indie?,  their  allies,  the  Spaniards,  were  en^ 
deavouring  to  recover  thqfe  provinces  on  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America  which  they  had  loft  in  the 
preceding  war.  The  fuccefs  of  Don  Bernardo  de 
Galvez  at  Mobile,  the  foregoing  year,  encouraged 
liim  to  plan  an  expedition  for  the  prefent  againft 
PenfacQla,  the  principal  Britilh  Settlement  in  Weft 
Florida.       :       . 

In  ordei^  to  forward  this  defigp,  he  repaired  to 
the  Ha vannah,  where  great  preparations  were  ma* 
king  for  it :  but  an  accident  retarded  it,  fimilar  to 
thofe  that  had  been  lately  experienced  in  the  Britilh 
and  French  iflands,— a  dreadful  hurricane  affailed 
the  Spanifh  fleet  on  its  fetting  out  fpr  thi?  expedi- 
tion ;  four  Ihips  of  the  line  were  loft,  b.efides  many 
others,  with  all  the  people  on  board,  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  two  thoufand. 

The  damage  received  by  the  Spanifh  fleet  was 
fuch,  that  it  was  obliged  to  put  back  to  theHavau- 
nah,  to  be  repaired.  As  foon  as  it  was  in  a  condi- 
tion for  fea,  an  embarkation  was  made  of  near  eight 
.  thoufand  men ;  at  the  head  of  which,  accompanied 
with  five  fail  of  the  line,  Don  Bernardo  de  Galvez^ 
proceeded  for  Penfacola ;  where  he  arrived  on  the 
ninth'  of  March,  eighty-one. 

Againft  this  force,  which  w^s  (hortly  after  aug- 
mented by  the  arrival  of  ten  ftiips  of  the  line,  and 
fix  frigates.  General  Campbell,  who  commanded 
at  Penfacola,  had  hardly  more  than  one  thoufand 
men  to  oppofe,  confifting  pf  a  few  regulars  and 
feamen,  with  the  inhabitants.  The  entrance  or  the 
harbour,  which  was  the  principal  objed  of  defence, 
was  guarded  by  two  fmall  armed  veflTels;  but  they 
were  infufficient  to   fecpnd  the  batteries  that  had 

beea 
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been  erefted  for  its  proteftion ;  and  thefc,  with» 
out  the  affiftance  of  fome  fliips  of  force,  were  in- 
competent to  the  refiftance  of  a  vigorous  attack. 

Such  was  the  conditipn  qf  Penfacola  when  the 
Spaniard?  appeared  before  it.  Notwithftanding  the 
formidable  ftr^ngth  brought  by  Pon  Bernardo  de 
paivpz,  he  niet  with  an  oppofitiop  which  he  had 
not  expedted.  Eyery  inch  of  ground  w^s  difputed 
yfith  the  utmoft  obftinacy.  The  paflage  lr>tp  the 
harbour  was  not  forced  without  great  difficulty  ; 
,por  were  the  veffels  tal^en  that  defended  it :  after 
letting  fire  to  them,  their  companies  withdrew  to 
the  garrifon* 

After  entering  the  harbour,  and  effedling  aland- 
ing,  the  Spaniards  finding,  from  the  di^ofitions 
made  by  the  garrifon,  that  the  moft  refolute  defence 
\yas  intencjedtf  werp  obliged  to  inyeft  the  place  in 
form,  and  make  their  approaches  with  all  due  cau- 
tion and  regularity.  The  befieged,  on  the  other 
^and<,  found  them  full  employment  j  no  opportu^ 
pity  was  loft  of  interrupting  their  progrels,  by  a 
jcontinual  and  fpirited  fire,  and  by  making  occa- 
fional  fallies  ;  all  of  which  were  more  or  lefs  fuc- 
cefsful,  and  ftruck  at  the  fame  time  the  befiegers 
with  aftonifhment,  from  the  handful  of  men  with, 
which  they  were  executed, 

The  Spani(h  General  was  the  more  Incenfed  at 
this  refiftance,  as  he  Icnew  that  no  relief  could  ar- 
rive to  tl^e  garrifon,  either  by  fea  or  land,  adequate 
to  the  encounter  of  fuch  a  force  as  he  commanded; 
and  that,  of  courfe,  all  that  could  be  done  by  thie 
befieged  was  fo  prolpng  the  date  of  their  Surrender. 
His  troops  were  all  regulars;  the  naval  ftrength 
with  him  was  under  the  command  of  Don  Jofeph 
iSolano,  one  of  the  boldeft  and  moft  expert  feamen 
in  the  Spanifli  fervice ;  the  fiege  was  condufted  by 
a^le  engineers ;  and  he  had  an  artillery^  to  ufe  the 
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expreffion  of  his  own  ofEcers,  fit  to  have  been  cm.* 
ployed  ag^inft  Gibraltar  itfelf. 

With  all  thefe  advantages,  fuch  was  the  conduft 
an4  refolution  of  General  Campbell,  and  the  firm- 
jiefs  and  bravery  with  which  he  was  feconded  by  hisi 
officers  and  men,  as  well  as  by  Governor  Chefter, 
at  the  he^d  of  the  inhabitants,  that  after  the  fiege 
ftad  be^n  carried  on^  without  intermiffion,  near  the 
fpaqe  qf  two  months,  though  the  enemy  was  far 
from.bciog  deficient  in  fpirit  and  aftivity,  they  faw 
little  hopes  of  its  fpeedy  termination. 

Defpairing  of  making  any  effeftual  impreffion  by 
means  of  their  cannon,  they  had  erefted  a  battery 
of  rpprtar-pieces,  with  which  they,  bombarded  a 
je.doubt  that  coninianded  the  main  avenue  to  thp 
jplace,  Qa  the  morning  of  the  eighth  of  May,  a 
Jpbell,accidcntly  burfl;ing  op^n  the  door  of  the  pow-. 
^er.ipagazine  under  the  redoubt,  it  was  blown  up, 
.wkh  the  Iqfs  pf  nqar  an  hundred  men^,  killed  an4 
wau^de(^, 

Xhe  .^jiemy  iriftantly  advanced  to  profit  of  the 
difoi:d^r  into  which  the  garrifon  was  thrown  by  fa 
unforfireea  an  accident,  Fortunately  for  the  garri-^ 
Sqo,  -ifwp  fjank-wgrjcs  r-emained  unhurt ;  from  both 
which  they  kept  up  fo  heavy  a  fire  upon  the  affail- 
ants,' that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  with  great  lofs, 
..This  afforded  leifure  tq  carry  off  the  wounded, 
with  fome  of  the  artillery,  and  to  fpike  the  reft, 
.The  enemy,  however,  having  recovered  themfelve.s, 
.and  prepjaring  for  a  ^general  ftorm,  it  was  thought 
.proper  to  ahandon  the  flanl^-works,  and  withdraw 
into  the ^boiy  pf  the  place. 

The  poflefliQn  now  taken  by  the  enemy  of  thofc* 
outworks,  gave  them  fych  advantages,  that  the 
pl^ce  was  no  longer  tenable,  The  fituatfon  pf 
thofe  t)Utwork§,  on  a  rifing  ground,  enabled  thertx 
.;o  command  the  battery  oppofite  to  their  chief  ap- 
jprgac^i  witli  theii^  fiiiaU  arnis^  and  to  fingle  out 
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^he  men  at  their  guns.  In  this  extremity,  hpnoufr 
:ab'  ?:  terms  of  capitulatJon  were  propofed  to  the 
Spanifli  (general,  to  v/hkh  he  readily  confented ; 
and  the  place  was  furrendered  to  him  on  the  tenth 
pf  May  eighty-one,  after  a  »iiege  of  twg  oiqnths 
complete.. 

The  fuccefles  of  Spain  in  this  remdte  part  of  the 
world  did  not,  however,  compenfete  for  the  con- 
ftant  difappointment  of  all  its  efforts  againft  Gibr 
raltar.  The  fiege  qf  this  important  fortreis  was 
continued  at  a  prodigious  expence,  bu^  without 
making  the  leaft  progrefs.  No  more  had  been  ac- 
complifhed  by  the  fleet  and  army  that  inyefted  it, 
than  to  reduce  the  garrifon  to  grpat  ftrait;s  for  want 
•of  a  proper  quantity  of  provi^iqns  ;  but  this  was  an 
inconvenience  to  which  it  fubmittcd  WJth^  firmnelji 
and  alacrity  truly  aftonilhing,  aqd  highly  .flKrito^ 
rious. 

From  the  departure  of  Admiral  Rodney  in  the 
oniddle  of  February,  the  .garrifon  waited  till  the 
^onth  of  GKftober,  withqut  m^.king  any  alteratioa 
m  the  ufual  rations }  but  ^s  the  waiter  was  ap* 
proaching,  the  apprehenfipn  of  th«  danger  and  dif- 
ficulty that  might  attei:id  the  fending  qf  fupplies 
^t  that  time  of  the  year,  indviced  Qq^^rivair  j£lliott 
to  reduce  the  allbwance  of  bread  and  of  meat,  and 
io  make  fome  other  regulations  neceflkry  for  en- 
forcing .the  ftrifteft  (jecqnqniy  in  the,  article  qf 
food.  .  ... 

In  the. beginning  of  the  year  eighty-one^  jprovU 
fions  begaq  to  be  extrem:ely.  Scarce,  through  the.<?x- 
•pendicurc  of  almoft  all  that.rjsmained  in -thejpublic 
^ores,  ^nd  the  indefatigable  vigilance  of  the 
enemy^cruizcrs,  in  cutting  off  the  comtnuriicatioa 
:by  fea.  About  the  middle  of  JFebriia?y,  the  town- 
bakers  left  pfF  work,  for  want  iirfflqur;  and  many 
of  the  poorer  fort  warned  bread.  At  this  time  the 
price  qf  frclh  provifiqi^S'iy^  exc^ffive^  Small  pigs 
•'        ^  fold 
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fold  at  t^Vo  guineas;  turkeys  at  three;  geefe  af: 
thirty  fhillings ;  fowls  and  ducks  at  ten  {hilling^ ; 
damaged  bifcuit  a  fhilling  the  pound ;  peafe  eigh- 
teen pence ;  and  all  other  neceffaries  in  proportion. 
The  fcarcity  of  fuel  was  more  felt  than  of  any 
other  article,  as  it  fometimes  happened  to  be  hardly 
fufficient  for  the  drtffing  of  victuals. 
■  The  diftreffes  of  the  garrifon  were  well  known  in 
England,  as  well  as  the  abfolute  necefEty  of  re- 
lievmg  them  without  delay.  But  the  numerous 
(demands  of  afSftance  from  the  various  quarters  of 
the  world,  where  the  war  was  now  waging,  rendered 
this  fervice,  however  indifpenfiblc,  a  matter  qf  the 
greateft  difficulty, 

The  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were  at  this  pe^- 
fiod  lying  r^ady  prepared  in  port,  for  the  purpofc 
t>f  obftruCtihg  any  fuccours  to  this  fortrefs.  The 
iprce  at  Breft  was  calculated  at  twenty-fix  fail  of 
the  Ijine,  and  that  at  Cadiz  at  thirty/ 

To  encounter  this  formidable  armament,  no 
greater  ftrength  could  be  colled:cd  than  twenty- 
^ight  fliips  of  the  line ;  which  indeed  was  no  fmall 
effort,  confidering  the  prodigious  exertions  that 
Great  Britain  wa^  at  this  hour  making  againft  fuch 
a  number  of  enemies. 

This  fleet  was  commanded  by  the  Admirals  Dar- 
by, Digby,  and  Rofs,  all  officers  of  great  profef*- 
fional  excellence.  It  was,  however,  much  doubted 
whether  they  would  be  able  to  accomplifli  fo  arr 
duous  a  defign  as  the  relieving  of  Gibraltar  in  the 
face  of  fq  formidable  an  oppofition. 

They  failed  from  Portfmouth  about  the  middle 
of  March  eighty-one,  with  a  convoy  of  four  hun- 
dred merchantmen  andtranfports,  deflined  for  the 
Wefl  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  neceffity  of  taking 
in  provifions  detained  them  for  fome  time  at  Coxke 
in  Ireland ;  from  whence  they  proceeded  with  the 
whole  fleet  for  the  places  of  their  deftination.    The 
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tnerckantmen  having  left  them^  to  cont  inue  heir 
refpedtive  voyages,  they  fleered  direftly  for  Cadiz, 
where  they  found  the  Spanifti  fleet  moored  in  the 
harbour. 

Great  had  been  the  threats  of  Spain,  that  its  na- 
val ftrengch  would  crufti  that  of  Great  Britain,  werei 
it  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  To  this  in- 
tent, the  number  of  (hips  compofing  the  fleet  at 
Cadiz  was  highly  magnified  ;  ind  every  kind  of  ex- 
aggeration  ufed,  in  order  to  deter  the  Britifli  Mi- 
niftry  from  hazarding  fuch  a  mcafure.  The  Spa- 
nifli  Admiral,  Don  Louis  de  Cordova,  was  ordered 
to  cruize  on  the  coafts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  with 
the  oftenfible  view  of  meeting  and  fighting  the 
britifli  fleet. 

After  keeping  the  fea  about  the  fpace  of  three 
weeks,  he  was  accidently  informed  of  its  approach  ; 
Upon  which  he  withdrew  expeditioufly  into  Cadiz  ; 
fufficiently  proving  thereby  to  the  world,  how  little 
he  dared  to  look  the  Englifti  in  the  face  upon  terms 
of  equality* 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fo  taken  up  with 
the  vaft  projeds  that  flie  had  formed  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  North  America,  and  the  Eaft,  that  flie  re- 
ferved  her  naval  ftrength  totally  for  thofe  purpofes; 
thinking,  probably,  that  Spain  ought  to  prove 
hqrfelf  able  to  provide  efiedtually  for  the  fafety  of 
her  own  coafts. 

V  April  1 2th,  1781.  The  Britifli  fleet,  in  the  mean 
time,  conveyed  the  long-wanted  fupplies  into  Gib- 
raltar. In  this,  however,  it  met  with  great  ob- 
ftrudtion  from  the  befiegers.  The  gun-boats,  al* 
ready  mentioned,  were  now  fo  much  increafed  in 
number  and  ftrength  of  conftruftion,  and  infefted 
the  bay  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  greatly  to  embarrafs 
the  debarkation  of  ftores.  As  no  veflels  of  the 
feme  kind  had  been  yet  prepared  to  oppofe  them, 

it 
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it  was  with  much  difficulty  the  mifchief  they  in-i 
tended  could  be  prevented. 

Their  intention  was  to  fct  fir^  to  the  ftore-ihipsi 
To  this  purpofe,  they  approached  them  every 
morning  in  hazy  weather^  to  the  number  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty ;  feveral  of  them  carrying  mortaf 
pieces^  As  they  ufed  both  fails  and  oars,  and 
withdrew  oti  the  fifing  of  any  breeze^  they  eluded 
all  purfuit*  They  occafioned  fo  much  trouble,  that 
feveral  ftout  frigates  wefe  obliged  to  ilation  them* 
felves  along  the  bay,  for  the  protcftion  of  the  (hip- 
ping. This  did  not^  however,  hinder  them  from 
Continuing  their  moleftation.  It  was  the  grcateft 
grievance  to  the  Britifh  officers  and  feamen;  as^ 
not  with  {landing  their  utmoft  vigilance  and  adivity, 
they  feldom  could  get  near  thefe  gun-boats  fuffi- 
cicntly  to  do  them  any  damage  ;  while,  from  con- 
tinual experience,  thofe  who  managed  them  had 
acquired  fuch  habitual  dexterity,  as  to  know  with 
the  niceft  exadtnefs  what  pofition  to  take  to  do  the 
mod  effedual  execution  on  any  part  of  the  town 
or  bay  they  had  in  view* 

But  thefe  were  inconfiderable  motives  of  vexa^ 
lion  compared  to  the  great  objeft  now  attained  t 
Gibraltar  was  now  completely  relieved,  and  put 
into  a  date  that  would  long  enable  it  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  enemy V  This  too  had  been  done  in  a  man- 
ner equally  honourable  to  Great  Britain^  and  mor- 
tifying to  Spain,  as  well  as  to  France ;  of  both  which 
it  had  been  the  boaft,  that  Admiral  Rodney's  expe- 
dition to  Gibraltar  in  the  preceding  year  would  be 
the  laft  that  the  Englifti  would  ever  dare  to  attempt. 

While  Europe  expreffed  univerfal  aftonifliment 
at  the  invincible fpirit  with  which  the  Britifh  nation 
had  undertaken  and  atchieved  an  exploit  of  fo  ar- 
duous a  nature,  the  Court  of  Spain,  incenfed  at  this 
unexpeded  difappointment,  determined  on  the  pro* 
fccution  of   its  intent  with  additional  exertions.— 

The 
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fhe  works  before  the  town  were  carried  on  with 
mote  vigour  than  ever,  and  the  moft  tremendous 
preparations  were  made  to  make  it  feel  the  refent- 
ment  of  an  cxafperated  enemy. 

Their  batteries  were  mounted  with  guns  of  the 
hcavieft  metal,  and  with  mortar-pifeces  of  the  lar^ 
geft  dimenfions.  The  number  of  the  former 
amounted  to  near  two  hundred,. and  of  the  latter  to 
above  fourfcore.  The  difcharge  from  this  pro* 
digious  artillery  was  dreadful*  It  continued  day 
and  nighty  with  hardly  any  intermiflion,  three  full 
weeks  ;  during  which  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
of  gunpowder  were  confumed^  and  four  or  five 
thbufand  fhot  or  (hells  were  thrown  into  the  town 
every  twenty-four  hours. 

The  narrow  extent  of  the  fpotupon  which  this 
fliower  of  deftruftion  fell^  was  too  much  expofed  to 
cfcape  its  efFedts.  The  houfes,  in  number  about 
five  hundred,  were  moftly  deftroyed,  and  the  inha- 
bitantSj  computed  at  more  than  three  thoufand, 
experienced  every  hardfhip  that  could  arife  from 
the  deftrudtion  of  their  dwellings :  feveral  of  them 
were  killed,  and  they  were  all  conftrained  to  re- 
move out  of  the  town,  and  to  take  flielter  at  a  dif- 
tance  under  tents,  with  fuch  accommodations  as 
could  be  contrived  in  fuch  a  fcene  of  confufion  and 
horror, 

!  On  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  numbers  of  them 
took  that  opportunity  of  leaving  the  town,  and 
going  home  on  board  thje  tranfports.  Many  of 
tnem  had  lived  long  in  the  place,  in  comfortable;, 
and  fome  in  genteel  circumftances,  who  were  no\y 
reduced  to  great  diftrefs.  ^  Governor  Elliott's  treats 
ment  of  them  w^^s  very  humane  and  compaflionate  t 
they  were  allowed  a  free  paflage  to  England,  and 
were  fupplied  with  provifions  for  the  voyage. 
-  In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  enemy  had  relax- 
ed confidcrably  in  their  firing ;  feldom  exceeding 

fix 
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fix  hundred  fhot  in  a  day.  They  Continued  gradri- 
ally  to  diminifli  it  fo  remarkably,  that  towards  the 
end  of  Auguft,  they  feldom  fired  in  the  day ;  and 
only  difcharged  fix  or  feven,  and  fometimes  not 
^bove  three  (hot  in  the  night. 

But  in  default  of  the  batteries  at  land,  the  gun- 
boats proved  a  terrible  annoyance.  They  renewed 
their  attacks  every  day,  and  feldom  failed  doing 
more  or  lefs  execution;  which,  though  not  mate- 
rial>  ferved  neverthelefs,  to  keep  the  garrifon  in 
perpetual  alarms. 

In  order  to  reftrain  them,  a  battery  of  gutis,  pe- 
culiarly calculated  to  throw  their  (hot  to  a. great 
diftance,  was  erefted  as  near  as  poflible  to  the 
enemy.  As  it  reached  their  very  camp,  it  was  de-* 
termined  to  open  it  upon  them  as  often  as  the  gun- 
boats made  their  attacks.  This  being  foon  per* 
ceived  by  the  enemy,  they  thought  it  prudent  to 
defift  in  fome  meafure  from  a  mode  of  hoftility 
which  they  found  was  conftantly  productive  of  ano- 
ther no  leis  deftrudtive  to  themfelves* 

By  the  clofc  of  November,  the  befiegers  had^ 
with  immenfe  toil  and  expencc,  brought  their 
works  to  that  ftate  of  perfection  they  intended.-^^ 
The  care  and  ingenuity  which  had  been  employed 
upon  them  Were  extraordinary;  and  it  was  gene-^ 
rally  expedted  that  they  would  be  accompanied 
with  the  end  propofed.  The  beft  engineers  in 
France  and  Spain  had  united  their  refpedive  abili- 
ties upon  this  occafion  ;  and  both  kingdoms  were 
filled  with  the  moft  fanguine  expedations  of  their 
fuccefs. 

While  Europe  fl:oo^,  as  it  were,  in  fufpenfe  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  Gibraltar,  and  many  imagined, 
from  the  prodigious  efforts  of  the  befiegers,  it  could 
not  make  a  much  longer  refiftance,  the  Britifli  Go- 
vernor was  meditating  in  what  manner  to  over* 
throw  at  once  their  long  cherifhed  hopes,  by  the 
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tQtal  deftrudion  _of  what  had  required  fo  much 
time,  fkill,  and  labour  to  accomphlh. 

In  the  night  of  the  twenty-feventh  of  November, 
a  chofen  body  of  two  thoufand  men  was  aflembled, 
in  order  to  fally  from  tlie  town,  and  deftroy  the 
enemy's  advanced  works  and  batteries.  They 
marched  out  with  great  order  and  filence,  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  under  the  command 
of  Brigadier- General  Rofs.  They  proceeded  with 
the  utmofl  fpeed  to  the  enemy's  works,  which  they 
attacked  and  ftormed  with  the  moft  afton idling  ra- 
pidity. The  enemy  were  thrown  into  fuch  confu- 
fion,  that  they  fled  on  every  fide.  The  guns  and 
mortars  on  the  batteries  were  all  fpiked.  The  ar- 
tillery-men, artificers,  and  failors,  exerted  them- 
felyes  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  in  the  fpace  of  an 
hour,  the  magazines  of  powder  were  blown  up,  the 
ftorc-houfes  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  military 
implements  of 'every  kind,  and  all  the  works  that 
had  been  conftrudted,  were  fet  on  fire,  and  totally 
confumed.  The  damage  done  to  the  enemy  upon 
this  occafion  was  prodigious :  it  was  computed  at 
near  two  millions  fterling. 

This  bold  and  well  condudled  adion  ftruck  the 
enemy  with  a  furprize  and  dread  of  the  refolution 
and  dexterity  of  the  befieged,  from  which  it  was 
evident  by  their  fubfequent  operations,  they  were  a 
long  time  in  recovering.  The  hopes  entertained  by 
their  beft  officers  began  to  diminifli.  Nothing  but 
the  difgrace  of  abandoning  an  enterprize  on  which 
the  honour  of  the  SpaniQi  nation  feemed  in  a  man- 
ner to  depend,  prompted  them  to  continue  it,  afi:er 
this  decifive  proof  of  the  precarioufnefs  of  all  their 
efforts  and  exertions. 

Thedifcouragement  occafioned  throughout  Spain 
by  this  event  was  no  lefs  vifible.  It  affeded  all 
claiTes  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  excite  a  general  def- 
pondency ;  to  which,  indeed,  the  averfcnefs  of  the 
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Spanilh  naval  commanders  to  rifk  an   encountef 
with  the  Britifli  fleet  powerfully  contril^pted. 

Nor  was  the  Court  of  Madrid  backward  to  com- 
plain that  France  had  been  very  deficient  in  her 
promifes  to  fupport  the  Spanifti  fleet  in  fo  neceflary 
a  meafure  as  that  of  intercepting  the  fupplies  def- 
tined  for  Gibraltar.  To  this  negleft  in  their  ally, 
they  attributed  the  continuation  of  the  fiege,  and, 
of  confequence,  the  lofles  and  difappointments  that 
were  continually  attending  the  army  that  was  be- 
lieging  it,  and  the  little  hopes  that  now  remaiaed 
of  their  being  able  to  cfFedt  its  redudion. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.    LIX. 


Proceedings  in  Parliament. — Tranfa^ions  in  Holland. 
Naval  Operations  againjl  the  Dutch. 

1781. 

TH  E  Parliamentary  debates  upon  thofe  vari- 
ous fubjefts  which  were  the  confequences  of 
the  American  war,  employed,  as  ufual,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public.  But  they  were  not  carried  on 
with  that  energy  and  perfeverance  during  this  fef- 
fion,  which  had  attended  them  in  the  laft.  Oppo- 
iition  was  in  fome  meafure  grown  weary  of  a  con- 
tention which  was  evidently  fruitlefs,  and  produced 
infinite  pains  and  Aruggle^  to  no  purpofe.  The 
nation  itfelf  was  become  carelefs  and  inattentive  in 
many  relpefts  to  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  in 
all  cafes  of  this  Aature,  from  a  cohvidtion  that  what- 
ever were  the  defires  of  the  public,  they  would  be 
contradidted  and  flighted,  if  oppofite  to  thofe  of 
miniftry. 

It  was  an  objeft  of  no  fmall  furprife,  that  while 
meetings  were  held  in  fo  many  counties,  cities,  and 
towns,  for  the  purpofe  of  reprobating  Parliamentary 
meafures,  and  petitioning  the  legiflature  for  a  total 
change  in  the  political  f)Klem  of  this  country,  the 
members  chofen  by  thofe  very  places,  fliould  aft 
and  vote  in  manifeft  and  conftant  oppofition  to  the 
fenfe  of  their  conftituents. 

The  famous  plan  of  reformation  propofed  by 
Mr.  Burke  the  preceding  year,'  had  been  received 
by  the  nation  at  large  with  the  higheft  approbation 
and  applaufe.  The  people  were  fully  fenfible  of 
the  indifpenfable  neceffity  of  ufing  the  ftrifteft 
aconomy,  in  the  cridcal  circumflances  wherein  the 
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realm  was  placed.  The  general  argument  was,  th^ 
our  enemies  having  fet  us  the  example,  it  would 
be  the  height  of  impolicy  not  to  follow  it.  The 
very  confiderable  addition  expefted  from  this  plan 
to  the  national  income,  had  given  it  a  popularity 
which  it  was  imagined  would  induce  miniflry  to 
coincide  with  it.  Notwithtfanding  the  rejeftion  it 
had  met  with  from  the  laft  Parliament,  it  was  ftill 
hoped  by  numbers,  that  from  its  evident  utility,  it 
would  find,  on  mature  confideration,  a  majority  to 
fupport  it  in  the  prefent. 

In  compliance  with  thefe  expeftations,  Mr.'Burke 
ventured  again  on  the  fifteenth  of  February,  eighty- 
one,  to  bring  it  forward,  and  to  recommend  it 
with  every  argument  which  his  knowledge  could 
fuggeft,  and  his  eloquence  could  enforce.  The  dan- 
gerous and  expenfive  .war  in  which  we  were  engag- 
ed with  fo  many  open  or  clandeftine  enemies,  the 
prodigious  efforts  we  were  continually  obliged 
to  make  to  face  them  in  every  part  of  the  globe, 
as  they  were  obvious  motives  to  alledge,  fo  they 
were  infifted  upon  with  his  ufiial  energy. 

He  took  notice,  at  the  fame  time,  that  in  fo 
perilous  a  feafon  as  the  prefent,  fuch  a  fcheme  as 
he  now  propofed  ought  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
minifters  themfelves.  They  knew  the  wants  of  the 
nation,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  been  the  firfl: 
to  adminifter  to  them,  through  thofe  means  which 
from  their  ftation  and  influence  were  more  par- 
ticularly within  their  reach.  Inflead  of  difcourag- 
ing  this  fcheme,  it  behoved  them  to  fecond  it  with 
all  their  power,  and  to  give  it  that  official  weight, 
without  which  it  could  not  fucceed. 

He  addrefTed  himfelf  upon  this  occafion  to  the 
Members  of  the  Houfe,  as  newly  chofen  by  the 
people,  to  reftify  the  miftakes  of  their  predecef- 
fors,  and  to  avoid  being  guilty  of  thofe  mifdemea- 
nors,  and  negleft  in  the  difchargc  of  their  duty, 

which 
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which  had  caftan  odium  upon  their  memory.  He 
reminded  them  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  of  the  re- 
markable refolutions  that  had  been  paffed  con- 
cerning the  influence  of  the  crown.  He  repreient- 
ed  them  as  a  legacy  bequeathed  by  the  laft  Par- 
liament to  the  nation,  by  way  of  atoning  for  that 
improper  (libferviency  to  the  will  of  minifters, 
of  whirh  it  had  been  guilty  in  fo  many  in- 
ftances. 

Thefe  refolutions  it  was  now  the  duty  and  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  prefent  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  to 
fland  by  with  firmnefs  and  fidelity  :  the  intention 
of  paffing  them  not  having  yet  been  fulfilled,  it  re- 
mained now  to  give  them  that  virtue  and  efficacy  to 
which  they  were  entitled,  from  their  evident  and 
acknowledged  propriety.  As  the  diflblution  of  the 
late  Parliament  had  prevented  it  from  completing 
what  it  had  fo  judicioufly  begun,  it  behoved  the 
prefent  to  accomplifli  it  in  the  ftead  of  thofe  who 
had  led  the  way  in  fo  falutary  a  work  :  were  they  to 
negleft  it,  the  public  would  then  know  to  whom 
they  were  to  impute  the  failure  of  a  fcheme,  to  which 
theyfb  ardently  wiihedall  manner  of  fuccefs. 

After  raifing  thejuft  hopes  and  expeftation$  of 
the  people,  it  would  be  a  difappointment,  which 
they  would  have  reafon  never  to  forgive,  were  they 
to  fee  them  fruftrated  ;  but  this  he  confided  would 
not  be  the  cafe.  The  charafter  of  thofe  who  com- 
pofed  the  Houfe  was  too  much  at  flake  to  difo- 
blige  their  conftituents  in  fo  reafonable  a  demand,  as 
that  of  eafing  their  burdens  in  %  manner  that  was 
calculated  to  produce  fo  much  pubUc  benefit,  with 
fo  little  detriment  to  private  individuals. 

The  violence  with  which  the  majority  of  the  na- 
tion had  complained  of  the  prefTures  it  felt,  had 
been  the  principal  motive  that  had  inclined  the  lafl 
Parliament  to  adopt  the  refolutions  now  laid  before 
them  i  but  it  would  be  much  more  honourable  and 
K  3  meritorious 
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meritorious  in  the  prefent,  to  give  them  counte- 
nance and  protedion,  from  a  conviftion  of  their 
propriety,  than  to  confent  to  them  merely  through 
dint  of  importunity  and  clamour. 

Adminiftration  having  determined  to  oppofe 
with  the  molt  invincible  fpirit,  that  multitude  of 
enemies  which  was  perpetually  encreafing,  it  be- 
hoved  them  to  provide  for  the  contefl:  which  they 
were  fo  refolutely  bent  not  to  give  up.  One  of  the 
means  of  doing  this  efFeftually,  was  to  convince  the 
public,  that  no  clals,  no  rank,  was  exempted  from 
participating  in  thofe  efforts  and  labours  for  the 
common  good,  which  were  recommended  to  the 
cheerful  acquiefcence  of  the  nation  with  fo  much 
Warmth  and  earneftnefs. 

The  principal  example  of  perfeverance  and  fuf- 
fering  for  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  ought  indifput*- 
ably  to  be  given  by  thofe  who  ruled  it.  The  con- 
fpicuity  of  their  ftation  carried  a  force  and  influence, 
which  commanded  univerfal  imitation.  While  they 
Jed  the  way,  none  would  refufe  to  follow.  It  was 
from  them  that  nations  derived  the  fpirit  and  mag** 
nanimity,  which  enabled  them  to  furmount  obfta- 
cles,  and  become  formidable  to  their  enemies.  It 
was  therefore  incumbent  upon  them  to  difplay  that 
fortitude  in '  encountering  difficulties,  which  they 
io  ftrenuoufly  required  in  others. 
-  Economy  was  now  become  more  neceflary  than 
at  any  former  period,  as  the  kingdom  had  never 
experienced  fuch  diftrefs  as  at  the  prefent.  Whoever 
wifhed  to  fee  the  king  great  and  poient,  ought  to 
advife  him  to  retrench  every  iinneceflary  depart- 
ment in  his  houfe,  and  apply  what  was  faveci  in 
this  manner,  to  the  maintenance  and  augmentation 
of  his  fleets  and  armies.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  even  on  a  fuppofition  they 
were  entirely  the  creatures  and  dependents  of  the 
qrown,  to  reprefent  to  their  Sovereign,  how  much 
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k  was  incumbent  on  him  to  ufe  the  ftrideft  fni. 
gality,  in  order  to  render  himfelf  powerful  and 
dreaded  by  his  enemies.  Economy  was  the  foun- 
dation of  fuccefs ;  it  produced  wealth  and  ftrength, 
and  gave  life  and  vigour  to  all  great  defigns. 

Such  was  the  fubftance  of  the  various  arguments 
ufed  by  Mr.  Burke,  to  fupport  the  plan  of  refor- 
mation he  had  fo  much  at  heart.  He  addrefled  him- 
felf to  the  minittry  on  this  occafion  with  great  ear- 
neftnefs  and  fervour,  entreating  them  to  he  candid 
and  explicit  in  their  affiftance  or  oppofition  of  the 
fcheme  he  once  more  ventured  to  propofe.  If  they 
meant  to  befriend  his  endeavours,  he  requefted 
them  to  do  it  efFedually ;  but  if  they  meant  to 
thwart  him,  he  defired  they  would  be  expeditious 
and  decifive,  that  no  time  nor  labour  might  be  loft 
through  fallacious  expectations  of  unintended  fa* 
your  and  concurrence. 

In  confequence  of  this  reprefentatioh,  he  moved 
that  a  bill  might  be  brought  in  for  the  better  re- 
gulation of  the  civil  eftablifhment,  by  limiting 
penfions,  and  fuppreffing  feveral  ufelefs  offices,  and 
employing  the  fums  arifing  from  fuch  retrenchment, 
to  the  fervice  of  the  public. 

The  miniftry,  from  motives  of  decency,  did  not 
oppofe  the  bill  on  its  firft  introduction ;  but  when 
it  came  to  a  fecond  reading,  it  was  rejefted  by  a 
zn^ority  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  to  one 
hundred  and  ninety ;  and  a  refolution  p^fled  to  put 
itoff  fix  months. 

Thus  ended  for  the  prefent,  an  attempt,  which 
from  the  popularity  with  which  it  was  favoured, 
had,  for  a  while,  been  fpoken  of  as  a  meafure  no  left 
promiffory  than  highly  deferving  of  fuccefs.    , 

The  next  objeft  of  parliamentary  difcuffion  was 
the  loan  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  coming  year, 
amounting  to  the  fum  of  twelve  millions.     Mini- 
ftry was  accuied  of  having  made  a  difadvantage- 
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611s  bargain  for  the  public  ;  as  a  proof  of  which  it 
was  ftated,  that  the  price  of  the  new  flock  was  ten 
per  cent,  above  par. 

It  was  obje£ted  in  the  Houfe  by  Mr,  Fox,  that 
the  money  might  have  been  borrowed  upon  much 
better  terms ;  and- that  the  manner  of  obtaining  the 
loan  was  ftill  more  blameable  in  a  political  confide- 
ration,  as  it  threw  near  a  million  into  the  hands  of 
the  minifter,  to  difpofe  of  at  his  pleafure,  without 
any  parliamentary  controul ;'  the  evident  confe- 
quence  of  which,  would  be  a  diftributionof  it  among 
thofe  who  fupported  his  meafures. . 

The  reply  of  miniftry  was,  that  though  the  loan 
was  procured  upon  advantageous  terms  to  the  len- 
ders, it  could  not  be  confidered  as  injurious  to  the 
public,  when  the  difficulty  of  levying  money  at  any 
rate  was  duly  weighed.  The  times  required 
great  condefcenfion  from  government  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  borrowing  money.  Thofe  who  poflefTed  it 
knew  how  much  it  was  wanted,  and  availed  them- 
■felves  of  the  neceffities  of  the  flate  accordingly. 

One  of  the  principal  allegations  againfl  the  mi^ 
nifler  upon  this  occafion,  was,  that  he  had  refufed 
a  loan  of  as  much  out  of  no  lefs  a  fum  than  thirty- 
eight  millions,  as  he  might  have  chofen  to  borrow 
at  no  more  than  five  per  cent,  interefl.  The  offers 
came  from  perfons  of  noted  wealth  and  refponfibi- 
lity ;  but  he  declined  it  in  favour  of  thofe  whom 
he  looked  upon  as  more  manageable  and  fubfervi- 
ent  to  his  views. 

The  minifler's  anfwer  to  this  charge  was,  that  in 
his  acceptance  of  offers,  he  had  been  partial  to  no 
fet  of  individuals  whatever ;  but  had  made  as  bene- 
ficial an  agreement  as  lay  in  his  power,  with  thofe 
whom  he  thought  able  to  fulfil  it,  without  refped 
of  perfons.  .       . 

The  bills  to  exclude  contractors  from  parliament, 
and  to  reflrain  officers  in^the  revenue  from  voting 
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at  parliamentary  eledtions,  were  again  propofed  this 
feffion ;  the  firft  by  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Gierke,  the 
fecond  by  Mr.  Crewe,  the  original  movers  of  both  ; 
but  they  met  with  the  farpe  rejedion  as  formerly. 

Nor  were  the  promoters  of  the  petition  from  the 
•  Englifh  counties  more  fortunate.  A  delegation  had 
been  appointed  by  thefe,  in  order  to  inforce  their  de- 
mands. They  met  in  London  to  the  number  of  near 
forty,  and  prepared  a  remonflrance  to  the  Houfe  of 
.Commons,  comprehending  the  fubftance  of  the 
petition  already  prefented. 

But  the  title  of  delegates '  proved  fo  alarming 
to  numbers,  even  of  fuch  as  wifhed  well  to  the  caufe 
they  were  appointed  to  maintain,  that  the  dele- 
gates themfelves  came  to  a  refolution  to  drop  it, 
and  to  adt  in  no  other  light  than  as  private  indivi- 
duals. 

In  this  capacity,  they  drew  up  a  petition  which 
was  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Still, 
however,  the  denomination  of  delegates  was  brought 
into  fevere  notice,  and  condemned  as  an  affumption 
of  authority  incompatible  with  that  of  the  Houfe  ; 
the  Members  of  which  were  ftrenuoufly  afferted  to 
be  the  only  lawful  Delegates  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. All  others  were  unconftitutional ;  and  to 
connive  even  at  the  exiftence  of  them,  was  fubmit- 
ting  to  the  fetting  up  of  a  power  in  this  country, 
independent  of  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  ftate. 

,  In  confequence  of  the  unfavourable  idea  in  which 
they  were  viewed,  their  petition  met  with  the  moft 
violent  oppofition  from  the  minifterial  party  ;  and 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  "hundred  and 
twelve  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  feffion,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  bring  forward  a  plan  of  reconciliation  with 
America.  The  immenfe  variety  of  arguments  that 
had  originated  from  this  topic,  was  again  renewed 
upon  this  occafion,  by  thofe  who  oppofed  or  fe- 
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conded  the  motion.  Among  other  allegations,  the 
inutility  of  continuing  a  war,  wherein  viftoiy  or 
defeat  were  equally  detrimenial,  was  llrongly  in- 
lifted  upon.  The  aftion  at  Guildford  between  the 
Royalifls  and  the  Americans,  was  adduced  as  an 
unanfwerable  proof,  that  the  fuccefles  of  the  Britilh 
arms  in  the  field  produced  none  of  the  confe- 
quences  ufually  attending  the  gain  of  battles.  Had 
Lord  Cornwallis  been  routed,  he  could  hardly 
have  afted  otherwife  than  he  found  himfelf  com- 
pelled to  do,  in*  confequence  of  that  engagement. 
He  had  been  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  enemy 
he  had  beaten,  and  to  feek  a  place  where  to  fhel- 
ter  his  troops  from  the  attacks  and  incurfions  of 
thofe  whom  he  had  defeated,  and  whofe  coun- 
try he  had  over-run.  If  fuch  were  the  fruits  of  vie* 
tory  in  America,  the  fooner  war  could  be  termi- 
nated there,  the  more  fafe  and  prudent  fuch  a  mea- 
fure  muft  be  acknowledged.  After  long  and  ani- 
mated debates,  the  motion  was  rejeded  by  a  great 
majority. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  rupture  with  Holland, 
and  the  lofles  incurred  by  the  Dutch,  occafioned 
great  difcontents  and  complaints  in  fome  of  the 
Provinces :  that  of  Zealand  in  particular,  which, 
from  its  commercial  interefts,  was  more  clofely 
/Conneded  with  Great  Britain  than  the  others,  ex- 
preffed  a  ftrong  averfenefs  to  the  hoftile  difpofition 
they  profcft.  It  prefented  a  memorial  to  the  States 
General,  fignifying  its  opinion,  that  a  negociation 
fhould  be  fet  on  foot,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
difference  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Republic, 
and  reftore  the  harmony  that  had  fo  long  fubfifted 
between  them ;  and  earnefUy  requefting  that  fuch  a 
meafure  might  be  fpeedily  adopted. 

This  memorial  was  flrongly  reinforced  by  the 
merchants  and  trading  people  of  the  city  of  Mid- 
dieborgh,  the  capital  of  Zealand.      They  rcpre- 
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ftnted,  in  the  moft  free  and  explicit  terms,  that  the 
Englifh  and  Dutch  could  not  go  to  war  with  each" 
other,  but  to  their  mutual  injury :  they  alledged 
the  long  and  clofe  intimacy  between  the  Bricifh  na- 
tion and  the  people  of  Zealand  :  this  province  was 
full  of  EngliQi  traders;  the  number  of  thofe  who 
were  fettled  in  Middleburgh  alone,  amounted  to 
near  two  thoufand.  A  war  widi  England  mufl: 
therefore  prove  an  event  highly  deftru<5tive  to  them^ 
as  it  would  indeed  deeply  affeft  the  interefts  of  the 
whole  Republic. 

Thefe  remonftrances,  however  »well  founded, 
made  no  impreflion  on  the  States.  The  French 
fedion  was  now  become  fo  powerful,  that  all  rea^ 
foning  and  argument  was  over-ruled,  and  the  refo-^ 
lution  taken  to  profecute  hoftilities  againft  Great 
Britain  with  the  utmoft  vigour. 

They  applied  to  the  courts  of  Pererfburgh,  Stock* 
^holm,  and, Copenhagen,  claiming  their  affiftance  in 
virtue  of  the  compact  ot  neutrality  entered  into 
with  thofe  powers ;  and  allcdging,  that  the  decla- 
ration of  war  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  was  folely 
occafioned  by  their  acceflion  to  the  treaty  of  neu- 
trality. 

But  their  foKcitations,  though  very  urgent  and 
prefling,  did  not  produce  the  efFedt  that  was  intend- 
ed. They  had  demanded  an  immediate  reinforce- 
ment of  fhips  of  war;  but  the  jealoufy  entertained  of 
the  Britilh  power,  was  not  greater  than  the  dread  of 
expofing  themfelves  to  itsrefentment,  in  the  different 
members  of  the  armed  neutrality.  They  content- 
ed themfelves  with  remaining  on  the  defenfive; 
and  were  not  in  the  leaft  inclined  to  give  any  fur- 
ther provocation  to  Great  Britain.  Perhaps  too, 
they  thought  the  combination  already  formed  againft 
it,  was  fully  fuiBcient  for  the  purpofes  they  had  in 
view ;  and  that  by  adding  to  it,  that  balance  of 
naval  power,  for  -the  prefervation  of  which  it  had 

been 
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been  framed,  might,  contrary  to  their  intention?, 
incline  too  much  on  the  other  fide. 

The  fitiiation  of  the  feven  United  Provinces  at 
this  junfture,  was  very  different  from  what  it  had 
been  upon  former  emergencies  of  this  nature; 
JMotwithftanding  the  Dutch  are  inconteftably  a  very 
brave  people,  they  were  now,  through  a  long  dif- 
ufe  of  arms,  become  very  ill  adapted,  and  unpre- 
pared for  war.  Relying  too  much  on  the  difficul- 
ties wherein  Great  Britain  was  involved,  they  ima- 
gined that  an  open  and  avowed  declaration  of  hofti- 
Kties  againft  them,  was  a  meafure  they  had  nor  the 
leaft  reafon  to  apprehend.  Britain  ought  rather  to 
fear  they  might  themfelves  lead  the  way  in  taking 
fuch  a  ftep.    * 

The  naval  force  of  the  feven  United  Provinces 
bore  at  this  time  no  proportion  to  its  fplendour 
in  the  days  of  yore,  when  it  was  able  to  meqc  the 
united  ftrength  of  England  and  France  on  the 
ocean,  and  was  equally  the  terror  and  the  admira- 
tion of  their  enemies.  Fourfcore  years  were  now 
elapfed  fince  they  had  been  under  the  neceffity  of 
profe^uting  any  naval  war.  During  this  long  in- 
terval, their  (hipping  had  been  totally  ingroflTed 
by  the  occupations  of  peace  and  commerce ;  and 
Britain  was  the  laft  power  againft  which  it  had 
been  expefted  they  fhould  be  firft  compelled  to 
draw  the  fword. 

On  a  review  of  their  marine,  it  was  found  very 
inadequate  to  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  reft 
of  Europe.  They  were  fully  aware  of  the  great- 
nefs  and  eminence  of  the  peril  to  which  their  trade 
w^as  evidendy  expofed,  from  the  vaft  ftrength  of 
the  enemy  with  whom  they  had  to  contend,  togCi- 
ther  with  his  proximity  and  the  enterprifingnefs 
of  his  difpofition.  But  notwithftanding  the  im- 
portance of  prefer ving  their  commerce,  the  only 
foundation  of  their  power  and   profperity,  they 

were 
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were  unable  at  this  time  to  equip  any  more  than 
eleven  fhips  of  the  line ;  two  of  thefe  cacri6d 
feventy  guns,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  men 
the  nine  others  fixty  guns,  and  four  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  The  remainder  of  their  fleet  con  filled 
of  fifteen  ftiips  of  fifty  guns,  and  three  hundred 
men ;  two  of  forty,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  four- 
teen of  thirty-fix,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty; 
thirteen  of  twenty,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
befides  fome  armed  veflels  of  leflTer  force. 

This  was  but  a  (hadow  of  their  ancient  power 
at  fea ;  but  depending  on  the  fupport  of  the  ene* 
mies  to  Great  Britain,  they  were  not  without  hopes 
to  make  head  againft  fuch  detached  parts  of  her 
maritime  forces  as  (he  could  fpare  from  the  ne- 
ceflary  defence  of  her  numerous  poflTeflions  in  fo 
many  parts  of  the  globe. 

France  at  the  fame  time,  as  a  further  encourage- 
ment, promifed  to  take  their  diftant  fettlemeots 
under  her  own  care  and  protedion,  and  to  exert 
her  utmoft  for  the  recovering  of  thofe  that  had  beea 
taken  by  the  Englifti.  Thefe  fettlemerits  were  yet 
in  a  ftate  of  infancy  ;  but  bade  fair  under  good  ma- 
nagement to  become  in  time  of  the  utmoft  value, 
efpecially  fhould  they  remain  in  the  hands  of  fuch 
aftive  and  fpirited  pofleiTors  as  the  Englifli.  The 
yearly  produce  of  the  two  colonies  of  llfequibo  and 
Demerary,  was  already  rated  at  ten  thoufand  hogf- 
heads  of  fugar,  five  millions  of  pounds. of  coffee, 
eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  cotton,  befides 
a  large  proportion  of  rum,  cocoa,  and  indigo.  This 
was  confidered  as  no  more  than  a  beginning.  The 
foil  of  both  was  rich  and  luxuriant  in  the  higheft 
degree,  and  promifed,  when  arrived  to  a  proper 
cultivation,  to  exceed  any  European  plantation  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

In  order   to    procure  to  themfelves    as   many 
friends  and  favourers  as  poffible,  and  ta  remove 

the 
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the  imputation  of  impolicy  and  inconfideratenefs, 
the  States  General  publiftied  a  long  and  much  la- 
boured manifefto,  wherein  they  endeavoured  to 
juftify  their  conduft  towards  Great  Britain  in  the 
prefent  circumftances.  But  the  multiphcity  of 
arguments  and  reafonings  with  which  it  was 
fraught,  did  by  no  means  convince  the  clear* 
iighied  of  the  reftitude  of  acceding  to  the  con- 
federation formed  againft  Great  Britain,  in  con^ 
jundion  with  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon.  This  was 
in  faft  adding  ftrength  to  the  compaft  framed 
between  the  members  of  that  already  too  potent 
family,  whofe  enmity  they  had  much  more  reafon 
to  dread  than  that  of  the  Britifti  nation,  and  of 
whofe  ambition  they  had  more  than  once  had 
ample  experience. 

One  of  the  firft  objefts  in  contemplation  among 
the  mercantile  clafles  in  Holland,  was  the  inter- 
ception of  the  fleet  that  was  conveying  to  England 
the  fpoils  of  Statia.  Preparations  were  made  to' 
that  intent ;  but  they  were  not  ready  at  the  time 
propofed ;  and  fortune  threw  this  rich  prize  into 
other  hands. 

Intelligence  arriving  in  France,  that  this  valuable 
fleet  was  on  its  way  homewards,  efcorted  only  by 
four  fhips  of  the  line,  twice  as  many  were  dif- 
patched  under  M.  de  la  Motte  Piquet,  who  fell 
in  with  it  on  the  fecond  of  May  eighty-one,  and 
captured  more  than  half  the  convoy.  The  re- 
mainder took  fhelter  in  the  neareft  ports  of  Ire- 
land. 

The  Britilh  miniflry  was  meditating,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  what  manner  to  reduce  moft  efFedually 
the  powder  of  Holland.  The  readied  method  to 
compafs  this  end,  was  obvioufly  by  attacking  its 
foreign  {ettlements ;  which,  from  a  long  duration 
of  peace,  were  not  fufficiently  prepared  to  refift  4 
fudden  and  vigorous  attempt. 

To 
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To  this  intent  a  fquadron  was  fitted  onf  ^  confid- 
ing of  a  feventy-four,  a  fixty-four,  and  three  fifty 
gun  {hips,  with  fome  fi-igates  and  other  veffel^ 
A  body  of  three  thoufand  men  in  tranfports  ac* 
Companied  it.  Commodore  Johnfton  commande4 
the  fquadron,  and  General  Meadows  the  troops. 

The  objeft  of  this  expedition  was  the  Cape  c^ 
Good  Hope ;  by  depriving  the  Dutch  of  which, 
dieir  communication  with  the  Eaft  Indies  would 
have  been  materially  interrupted,  if  not  in  a  man-i 
jier  cut  off.  Alarmed  at  the  danger  of  lofing  this 
important  pofleflion,  they  applied  to  the  court  of 
France  for  timely  afliftance  againft  the  defign^ 
which,  they  doubted  not,  was  in  agitation  in  Eng- 
land. 

France  being  little  lefs  interefted  than  Holland 
itfelf,  in  the  prefervation  of  this  place,  readily  ex^ 
erted  itlelf  for  the  proteftion  of  it  againft  Greaf 
Britain.  M.  de  SufFrein,  an  officer  of  great  cou* 
rage,  failed  immediately  with  five  (hips  of  the  line, 
befides  frigates,  and  a  body  of  land-forces  to  op* 
pofe  the  Britifti  armament. 

Commodore  Johnfton  had  in  his  way  to  thd 
Cape,  ftopped  at  the  Cape  de  Verd  Iflands,  to  wood 
and  water  his  fliips,  and  refrefh  his  men.  He  now 
lay  at  anchor  in  Port  Praya  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Jago. 
So  litde  was  the  approach  of  an  enemy  fufpefted^ 
diat  numbers  belonging  to  the  troops  and  fquadron 
were  at  that  time  on  fhore,  employed  in  occupa- 
,  tions  relative  to  the  ftiipping,  or  from  motives  of 
relaxation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  of  April,  the 
French  fquadron  under  M.  de  Suffrein  wasdef- 
cried  coming  round  a  point  at  the  eaftern  extre-^ 
mity  ©f  the  harbour.  On  this  difcovery,  fignals 
were  expeditioufly  thrown  out  for  the  people  alhore 
^o  haften  on  board ;  and  every  preparation  waamade 
^o  receive  the  enemy. 

Notwithftanding 
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Notwithftanding  the  Britifli  fquadron  was  com- 
pletely furprifcd  on  thi»  occafion,  it  flood  the  at-* 
tack  ^of  a  much  fuperior  force  with  a  coolnefs  and 
refolution  at  which  the  French  were  equally  afto- 
nilhed  and  perplexed ,  as  they  had  promiied  them- 
felves  an  eafy  viftory  from  the  inferiority  of  the 
Englifh,  and  the  diforder  in  which  they  found 
tliem. 

M.  de  SufFrein  at  the  head  of  his  line  of  battle 
Clips,  penetrated  into  the  midft  of  the  Britiih  fliip- 
ping,  which,  in(*luding  Eaft  Indiamen  and  tranf- 
pons,  amounted  to  about  forty  fail.  Three  of 
the  French  fhips  dropped  their  anchors,  and  com- 
menced a  heavy  cannonade ;  which  was  returned 
with  great  fpirit  from  every  fliip  in  the  Britifh 
fleet  that  could  bring  its  guns  to  bear  upon  them ; 
the  Eaft:  Indiamen  particularly  feconded  the  fhips 
of  war  with  great  promptitude  and  efFedl.     • 

While  M.  de  Sufirein  lay  at  anchor  engaging 
the  fleet,  his  two  other  line  of  battle  Chips  ranged 
along  the  harbour,  directing  their  fire  where  it 
could  do  moft  execution.  The  fight  was  conti- 
nued in  this  manner  during  an  hour ;  when  one 
of  the  three  French  Iliips  at  anchor,  having  lofl 
her  captain,  the  crew  cut  h^r  cable  and  quitted  her 
ftation.  M.  de  SufTrein's  own  fliip  was  obliged  to 
(heer  off  in  the  fame  manner :  the  third,  after 
lofing  all  her  mafts,  was  towed  off  in  a  moll  Ihat- 
tered  condition,  and  did  not  efFed:  her  cfcape  with- 
out the  utmoft  difficulty. 

They  were  purfued  in  their  retreat  by  Commo- 
dore Johnfton,  who  ufcd  his  utmoft  efforts  to  over- 
take them  ;  but  he  was  prevented  from  continuing 
the  purfuit  far,  by  the  inferiority  of  the  force  he 
had  to  follow  and  encounter  them,  the  detriment 
it  had  received  in  aftion,  the  latenefs  of  the  hour 
at  which  he  was  able  to  ftand  out  to  fea  after  them, 
and  above  all,  the  danger  of  being  carried  out  of 

the 
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the  track  of  his  deftination,  in  the  very  uncertain 
queft  of  a  flying  enemy. 

Thus  ended  a  conflift,  wherein  the  French  had 
fiot  unreafonably  promifed  themfelves  the  fuUeft 
fuccefs^  when  it  is  confidered  at  what  a  difadvantage 
they  had  taken  the  Englifh,  The  honour  ac- 
quired by  thefe  in  facing  and  repelling,  upon 
fo  fliort  a  notice,  an  enemy  every  way  fo  fuperior, 
was  acknowledged  to  be  extraordinary ;  and  made  no 
fmall  impreflion  on  thofe  who  were  competent 
judges  of  the  uncommon  eftbrtsof  aftivity  ^ndvaloyr, 
which  they  muft  have  exerted  on  fo  critical  an 
emergency. 

Having  repaired  the  damages  received  in  this  en- 
gagement, the  Britifti  fquadron  left  Port  Praya,  on 
rfie  profecution  of  its  original  plan.  Some  of  the 
bcft  failing  frigates  were  difpatched  tQ  explore  the 
fitnation  of  the  enemy.  They  had  the  gopd  fortune 
to  capture  a  Dutch  Eaft  Indiaman,  laden  with  waif- 
like  ftores  and  provifions,  and  a  large  fum  of  money 
for  the  fettlements. 

They  learned  at  the  fame  time,  that  M.  de  SufFrein 
with  a  fleet  of  tranfports  was  arrived  at  the  Cape,  and 
had  landed  a  very  confiderable  body  of  troops  for  the 
proteftion  of  that  Dutch  colony.  The  French  had 
put  it  into  a  ftrong  ftate  of  defence,  and  furniftied  it 
with  a  numerous  garrifon,  which,  added  totheflirength 
already  there,  exceeded  that  which  was  deftined  to 
attack  ir. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  Britifli  com- 
manders thought  it  wogld  be  imprudent  to  perfift  in 
the  defign  that  had  beep  formed  againft  that  place. 
In  order,  however,  not  to  return  home  without 
having  annoyed  the  enemy,  the  armament  proceeded 
to  the  Bay  of  Saldai^a,  lyinjg  about  forty  miles  north 
of  the  Cape  ;  where  they  had  been  informed  that  a 
number  of  Dutch  Eaft  Indiamen  lay  th^t  were 
hpmeward  bound,  and  waited  the  arrival  of  fome 
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French  fhips  offeree,  before  they  durft  continue 
their  voyage. 

Commodore  Johnftone  having,  with  great  in- 
duftry  and  perfonal  exertion,  fully  reconnoitre4 
their  fituation,  entered  the  Bay  on  the  twenty-firft 
of  July,  and  furprifed  them,  before  they  were  abl« 
to  accomplifli  the  deftrudtion  of  their  (hips;  which 
they  had  intended  fooner  than  fufFer  them  to  fall 
into  his  hands.  Four  out  of  the  five  were  taken,  and 
preferved  from  the  flames,  through  the  cou- 
rage and  dexterity  of  the  feamen.  They  proved 
very  valuable  prices  j  none  being  under  a  thoufand 
tons  burden  ;  three  catne  from  China,  and  pne  fron^ 
Bengal. 

An  o.ccqrrence  of  a  fingujar  nature  happened  on 
this  occafion  at  Saldana.  Two  eaftern  princes, 
detained  in  captivity  at  this  place  through  the  cruel 
maxims  of  policy  adopted  by  the  Dutch,  efcaped 
from  theit  confinement^  and  fei^ed  the  opportunity 
now  offered  them,  of  putting  themfelves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Britifh  commanders.  They  werp 
the  fovereigns  of  Ternate  and  Tidore,  two  fpice- 
iilands  in  the  Indian  fea  ;  and  had,  from  motives  of 
jealoufy,  been  depofed,  and  banifhed  from  their  own 
country  to  this  part  of  the  world,  where  they  had 
been  treated  with  great  indignity. 

The  news  of  thefe  iranfa&ions  added  greatly  tq 
the  clamours  of  the  people  in  Holland  who  difap- 
proved  of  an  inimical  condudt  towards  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  adverfe  party,  however,  took  occafion 
from  thence  to  inforce  the  neceflSty  of  ufing  the 
mod  ilrenuous  endeavours  to  prevent  any  further 
difafters  ;  and  to  make  head  againft  the  preparations 
that  were  now  carrying  on  in  England,  in  order  tq 
cut  off  their  communication  with  the  fouth  of  Eu- 
rope, and  intercept  their  trade  with  the  Baltic, 
The  deprivation  of  this  laft  efpecially,  would 
reduce  them  to  the  greatefl:  diftrefs.      It  would  at 

once 
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once  ruin  their  marine,  as  it  was  from  thence  onlj'" 
they  could  be  fupplied  with  naval  ftores  ;  nor  would 
It  prove  lefs  injurious  in  a  llill  more  eflential  ref- 
peft,  by  (lopping  up  the  channel  through  which  the 
Sevcq  United  Provinces  were  almoft  whollyfurnifhed 
Wtth  the  quantity  of  corn  neceflary  for  the  fubfift- 
ence  of  their  inhabitants. 

.  The  critical  fituation  of  the. Dutch  was  well  under- 
fiood  in  England.  The  weaknefs  of  their  marine,  and 
the  difEculty  of  putting  it  on  a  refpedtable  footing, 
were  well  known ;  but  the  immenfe  weight  of  hof- 
tile  power,  againft  which  Great  Britain  was  obliged 
Xo  bear  up  on  every  fide,  precluded  thofc  exertions, 
vi  which  the  utility  was  apparent,  from  being  car- 
ried to  a  fufEcient  extent,  for  the  full  accomplilh- 
nient  of  the  defign  propofed. 

it  was  not  without  great  dint  of  management, 
that  a  fquadron  was  provided  for  the  purpofe  of 
watching  the  motions  of  the  Dutch  on  their  coaft. 
They  were  employed  in  equipping  a  number  of  their 
ftouteft  Ihips  for  the  protc^ion  of  a  large  fleet  of 
merchantmen,  bound  to  the  Northern  Sea.  The 
command  of  them  was  given  to  Admiral  Zout- 
jnan,  a  refolute  and  experienced  feamen.  The  force 
ie  had  confided  of  eight  (hips  of  the  line,  from 
feventy-four  to  fifty-four  guns,  ten  frigates,  and 
fome  other  armed  veflels.  Mod  of  their  frigates 
were  very  large,  and  carried  an  uncommon  weight 
pf  metal, 

The  Britifli  fquadron  was  commanded  by^dmi- 
ral  Hyde  Parker,  a  veteran  officer;  of  noted  intre- 
pidity. He  was  at  this  time  convoying  the 
homeward  bound  trade  from  the  Baltic,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  aq  hundred  fail.  On  the  5th  of  Au- 
guft  he  fell  in  with  the  Dutch  fquadron,  on  the 
Pogger  Bank,  accompanying  a  numerous  fleet  of 
merchantmen  going  to  the  Baltic.  As  foon  as  Ad- 
miral Parker  had  provided  forthefafety  of  his  convoy. 

La  by 
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by  detaching  mod  of  his  frigates  for  its  protedlion* 
he  bore  away  to  the  enemy.  His  ftrength  confifting 
'  oif  an  old  eighty  gun  fhip,  that  carried  no  heavier 
metal  than  a  fifty  ;  ap  old  fixty,  that  had  been  dif- 
pharged,  but  lately  refittcjd  for  fervice ;  two  feventyr 
fours,  a  fixty-four,  and  a  fifty  |  to  which  he  was 
pbliged  to  add  a  frigate  of  forty^four  guns,  in  order 
to  fupply  the  inequality  of  his  jine  of  battle  in  nunir 
ber  to  that  of  the  enemy. 

The  adion  began  at  eight  in  the  morning,  within 
lefs^than  mu&et-Ihot  diftance.  It  lafted  near  four 
hours,  with  equal  bravery  on  each  fide.  The  fire  from 
the  Englifla  iquadron  was  kept  up  with  an  uncom- 
Tjf\on  Ipirit,  and  did  dreadful  execution  ;  fome  of 
the  ftiips  difcharged  above  two  thoiLifand  (hot.  The 
Putch  frigates  feconded  their  line  with  great  refo- 
lution,  by  taking:  fuch  pofitions  as  enabled  theoi 
to  rake  the  Britifh  fliipping  :  which,  for  want  of  aii 
adequate  proportion  of  frigates,  could  not  aflail  the 
enemy  in  the  like  manner. 

But,  notwithftanding  this  deficiency,  the  Dutch 
frigates  were,  in  a  Ihort  time,  filenced  and  compelled 
to  withdraw.  In  the  mean  time,  both  fquadrons 
had  received  fo  much  damage,  that  about  nooi^ 
they  were  become  equally  unmanageable.  The  Bri- 
tifli  Admiral  ufed  his  utmoft  ikill  to  keep  the  fliips  in 
a  line,  and  to  continue  the  action  ;  but  found  itim* 
practicable.  The  Dutch  were  in  the  fame  fituation, 
After  laying  toa  confiderable  timenear each  other,  the 
Dutch  having  fuffcred  moit,  did  not  think  it  advife- 
able  to  renew  the  engagement}  and,  in  order  xo  fave 
the  convoy  (of  which  they  had  charge,  and  which 
was  of  immenfe  value)  they  took  the  r^folution  td 
|jear  away  with  it  to  the  Texel.    ^  ^  c 

But  though  the  Dutch  fq«adron  effeded  an 
cfcape,  it  was  in  fo  (battered  a  condition,  that  coulc^ 
^afdly  be  preferved  from 'finking.     It  was  with  the 
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iitmoft  difficulty  brought  into  port  by  the  help  of 
the  many  frigates  that  fortunately  attended  it.  One 
of  thelargeft  Ihips,  mounting  fevcnty  guns,  went  to 
the  bottom,  in  the  night  after  the  action ;  and  mod 
of  the  others  were  rendered  totally  unferviceablei 

Such  was  the  iflue  of  this  celebrated  ngag  * 
inent,  the  firft  that  had  happened  between  the  £ng. 
iifli  and  the  Dutch  for  upwards  of  a  century*  The 
valour  and  emulation  displayed  by  both  parties  was 
in  nowife  inferior  to  that  which  had  been  exerted 
by  their  refpedlive  anceftors,  when  contending  for 
the  empire  of  the  ocean,  in  the  days  of  Cromwell 
and  Charles  the  Second, 

The  ilain  and  wounded  on  board  of  the  Britifli 
fquadron,  amounted  to  about  four  hundred  and  fif- 
ty, among  whom  were  feveral  officers  of  very  fupd- 
lior  rnerit ;  but  the  fame  lift  on  board  of  the  Dutck 
ihips,  though  endeavoured  to  be  ooncealedj  was  well 
known  to  exceed  a  thoufand. 

The  yidtory  was  indifputably  on  the  fide  of  the 
j&ritilh  Admiral.  He  remained  with  his  fquadron 
on  the  place  of  adtion  after  the  enemy  had  quitted 
it.  The  Dutch  Admiral  was  obliged  to  abandon 
to  their  own  care  the  merchantmen  under  bis  convoy ; 
and  thefe  were  compelled  to  drop  theprofecution  of 
their  voyage,  and  make  the  beft  of  their  way  to  their 
feparate  homes. 

This  was  the  fevereft  difappointment  that  cduld 
have  befallen  the  Dutch  ;  in  this  fleet  were  centered 
the  hopes  and  refources  of  the  mercantile  claffes, 
which  had  been  at  a  Vaft  expence  in  fitting  it  out  for 
its  ufual  deftination  to  the  northern  parts. of  Europe. 
They  now  faw  themfelves  totally  excluded  from  that 
principal  fund'of  their  commercial  opulence,  and 
obliged,  to  their  great  mortification,  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  affiftance  of  France  for  protection  on  their 
own  coafts. 

L3  The 
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The  States  General  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces, 
were  fully  fenfible  of  all  thefe  calamities ;  but  they 
prudently  buried  them  in  filence,  and  adverted  only 
CO  the  neceffity  of  reviving  the  courage  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  preventing  any  popular  defpondency.  The 
valour  o£  thofe  officers  and  men  who  had  fought 
in  the  late  aftion  was  extolled  in  the  warmeft  terms'; 
honours  and  rewards  were  decreed  to  them  in  the  mod 
ample  and  generous  manner;  and  nothing  was  for- 
gotten to  imprefs  the  world  with  the  higheft  fenle  of 
their  merit,  and  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  emulation 
throughout  the  people. 

The  glory  and  fuccefs  of  this  engagement  wer^ 
duly  acknowledged  in  England  :  but  heavy  com- 
■plaints  were  made,  that  a  fufficient  force  had  not 
been  afligned  to  Admiral  Parker  for  the  purpofes 
'that  might  havc'been  accomplilhed  on  this  occafion. 
Had  his  fquadron  been  properly  reinforced, 
which  it  was  afferted  might  have  been  done,  no 
tdoubt  was  entertained,  frorh  his  known  bravery  and 
'abilities,  that  a  total  deftruftion,  or  capture  of  the 
Dutch  fquadron  and  convoy,  would  have  been  thfe 
confeque^ice. 

On  the  return  of  the  Britifli  fquadron  to  the  Nore, 
the  fervice  done  to  the  public  by  the  Admiral,  was 
noticed  in  the  moft  diftinguifhed  manner.  The- 
king  honoured  him  with  a  vifit,  and  treated  him  with 
thole  marks  of  attention  and  regard  lo  which  he  was 
fo  eminently  intitled. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the»ports  of 
Holland  were  completely  blocked  up,  and  their 
trade  intercepted  from  the  moft  beneficial  quarters. 
The  Dutch,  who  had  not  for  a  century  experienced 
iTfry  of  the  diltrefles  arifingfrom  i  naval  war,  now 
felt  the  m  to  a  great  extent.  The  commonalty,  upon 
which  of  courfe  they  chiefly  fell,  was  loud  and 
ungovernable  in  its  murmurs ;  and  it  was  for  fome 
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time  imagined,  that  the  hardfliips  uiider  which  it  la- 
boured, would  have  prodqced  internal  commotions 
of  a  dangerous  nature.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  little 
alarni  was  excited,  and  that  the  difcdntents  were  fo 
general,  that  fufpicions  of  that  kind  did  not  appear 
wtirely  void  of  fouiidatiom 
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The  French  defeated  at  Jerf^.-^  Siege  of  Minorca.'-^ 
Naval  Operations  in  the  Channel. 

1781. 

NEVER  had  the  intrigues  of  France  been  fo  fuc- 
cefsful  againft  Great  Britain  as  in  the  prefeni 
war-  Slie  had  contrived  to  kindle  an  unextinguilh- 
able  flame  in  the  Britifli  colonies  :  She  had  perfuad- 
cd  Spain,  againft  the  clear  intercft  of  that  monarchy, 
to  unite  with  her  in  aflerting  their  independence : 
She  had  involved  the.  Seven  United  Provinces  in  a 
quarrel  with  their  ancient  and  fureft  ally  :  She  had 
drawn  all  Europe  into  a  confederacy  for  the  dcftrue- 
tion  of  the  naval  power  of  this  country,  and  had  de- 
prived it  of  all  its  allies,  and  almoft  all  its  well-wifhers. 
In  the  midft  of  this  ftorm,  Britain  feemed,  how- 
ever, to  brave  its  enemies,  not  only  by  the  greatneft 
of  the  fpirit  with  which  (he  encountered  them, 
but  no  lefs  by  the  prodigious  multiplicity  of  her  re- 
•  fources.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  Ei^ty-one,, 
the  maritime  ftrength  of  all  Europe  was  drawn  out 
againft  her;  but  the  hft  of  her  fleets  and  armies  af- 
forded them  no  reafon  to  hope  that  her  power  was 
on  the  decline-  Her  internal  defence  was  provided 
for  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  precluded  all  expeftations 
of  making  the  leaft  impreffion  upon  this  ifland*  She 
had  numerous  forces  in  the  Ea.'t  and  Weft  Indies, 
and  was  making  the  moft  vigorous  efforts  in  Ameri- 
ca. Her  navy  was  on  the  moft  formidable  footing, 
confifting  of  no  lefs  than  four  hundred  and  thirty  vef- 
fels,  in  moft  excellent  condition,  and  'manned  with 

the 
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the  beft  and  braveft  feamen  in  Europe,  even  by  the 
confeffion  of  her  very  enemies. 

The  fleets  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  did  hard- 
ly more  than  equal  thofe  of  Great  Britain  in  number; 
but  were  far  inferior  to  them  in  goodnefs  of  con* 
ftrudtion.  The  failors,  thofe  of  Holland  excepted, 
were  chiefly  compofed  of  landfmen,  unufed  to  and 
averfe  to  that  element  on  which  they  were  compel- 
led to  ferve.  France,  with  all  its  exertions,  did  not 
reckon  more  than  two  hundred  and  fixty-four  veflels 
of  all  rates ;  and  Spain  not  upwards  of  one  hundred 
aod  twenty-four;  Holland  counted  but  fixty. 

The  refidue  of  European  marine  in  aftual  com- 
miffion,  among  thofe  powers  who  formed  the  armed 
neutrality,  amounted  to  no  more  than  eighty  ftiips 
>of  all  fizes.  Of  thefe,  twenty-nine  belonged  to  Ruf- 
fia,  thirty  to  Sweden,  and  twenty-five  to  Denmark* 
Such  were  the  efl:i mates  of  the  naval  force  of  the 
maritime  powers  in  Europe  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  eighty-one.  • 

France,  in  the  mean  time,  was  meditating  how  to 
avail  herfelf  of  the  advantages  accruing  from  the 
potent  confederacy  in  her  favour.  She  had  hitherto 
rbcen  foiled  in  every  enterprize  of  moment.  Saving 
fome  inconfiderable  fuccefles  in  the  Weft  Indies,  her 
arms  had  been  worfted  everywhere.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  parade  with  which  her  fleets,  in  conjunction 
with  thofe  of  Spain,  had  appeared  on  the  Britilh 
coaft,  nothing  of  the  leaft  confequence  had  hitherto 
been  efFedled.  The  only  attempt  flie  had  ventured 
to  make  in  the  Channel,  was  on  the  ifland  of  Jerfey, 
lying  in  fight  of  her  own  ftiore ;  and  in  that  (he  had 
-completely  failed. 

The  remembrance  of  this  failure,  and  the  difgracc 
of  having  manifefted  to  the  world  her  inability  to 
difpoflefs  the  Englifh  of  an  ifle  fituatcd  at  her  very 
doors,  induced  her,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  to 
repeat  an  attempt,  which  Europe  teilified  its  utmoft 

furprize, 
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furprize,  that  France  (hould  ever  have  difcontinued 
till  the  had  fucceedcd. 

The  perfon  pitched  tpoti  to  Conduft  this  enter- 
prize,  was  the  Baron  de  Rulletourty  a  man  of  cou- 
rage; but  of  a  fierce  and  violent  difpofition.  He 
had  been  fecond  in  command  upon  the  preceding 
attempt.  The  force  entrufted  to  him  eonfifted  of 
two  tb4|*rand  chofen  men.  With  thefe  he  embarked 
in  very  tempeftuous  weather,  hoping,  from  this  cir- 
cumftance,  that,  as  an  invafion  would  not  be  expec- 
'ted,  he  might  be  able  to  furprize  the  garrifon. 

Many  of  his  tranfpOrts  being  difperfed  by  the 
"^florm,  he  was  obliged  to  feek  Ihelter  with  the  re- 
mainder among  fome  iflands  in  the  proximity  of 
Jerfey.  As  foon  as  the  weather  grew  calmer,  he 
fcized  the  opportunity  of  a  dark  night  to  effedt  a 
landing,  at  a  place  called  Grouville,  where  he  made 
prifoners  a  party  of  militia.  From  hence  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  utmoft  diligence  to  St.  Helier's,  the 
capital  of  the  ifland,  about  three  miles  diftant :  he 
came  upon  it  fo  unexpeftedly,  that  he  feized  on  ai 
body  of  men  that  guarded  it,  together  with  the  com- 
manding  officer  and  the  magiftrates  of  the  ifland. 

He  then  drew  up  a  capitulation,  the  terms  of  whicji 
tvere,  that  the  ifland  ftiould  be  forthwith  furrenderdd 
to  France,  and  the  garrifon  be  fent  to  England.  He 
required  inflant  compliance,  threatening,  upon  re- 
fufal,  immediate  deftrudtion  to  the  town.  The  De- 
puty Governor  and  Magiftrates  reprefented  to' him^ 
that,  being  in  his  power,  no  authority  of  theirs  could 
any  longer  be  valid,  and  that  the  troops  would,  of 
courfe,  refufe  obedience  to  them.  But  the  French 
commander  perfifting  in  his  requifition  and  menace*^ 
the  capitulation  was  figned,  in  order  to  prevent  him 
from  carrying  them  into  execution. 

Having  gained  this  point,  Baron  Rullecourt  ad-' 
vanced  to  Elizabeth  Caftle,  near  the  town,  which 
he  fummoned  to  furrender,  in  virtue  of  the  capitu- 
lation 
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lation  figned  by  the  Deputy-Governor,  whom  he 
compelled  to  accompany  him ;  but  the  garrifon  re- 
turned him  a  peremptory  denial,  and  madefo  vigo- 
rous a  difchargeof  their  artillery  upon  him,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  into  the  town. 

The  Britifh  troops  ftationed  on  the  ifland,  on  being 
apprized  of  what  was  paffing,  affemblcd  in  the  mean 
while  from  every  quarter,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Pierfon  ;  who,  on  being  required  by  the 
French  commander  to  fubmit,  returned  for  anfwer, 
that,  if  the  French  themfelves  did  not  lay  down  their 
arms  within  twenty  minutes,  he  would  attack  them. 
In  confequence  of  this  meffage,  after  making  a 
very  able  difpofition  of  his  troops,  he  charged  the 
enemy  with  fo  much  impetuofity,  that,  in  lefs  than 
half  an  hour,  they  were  totally  routed,  and  driven 
from  the  houfes  they  had  occupied,  into  the  market- 
place, where  they  endeavoured  to  make  a  ftand.  • 

Baron  Rullecourt,  enraged  at  a  reliftance  which 
he  did  not  exped:,  forgot  the  magnanimity  for 
which  the  French  officers  are  fo  juftly  renowned,  fo 
far  as  to  force  the  captive  Governor  to  attend  him  to 
the  fpot  of  afliion,  declaring,  that  he  Ihould  partake 
of  the  fame  danger  as  himfelf :  that  gentleman 
'Was  compelled  to  ftand  by  his  fide  during  the  cori- 
fiift  in  the  market-place  :  but  it  was  quickly  termi- 
nated ;  the  French  were  foon  broken  on  all  fides; 
the  Baron  himfelf  mortally  wounded,  and  the  next 
in  command  obliged  to  deliver  up  himfelf  and  his 
party  prifoners  XjI  war^  in  order  to  avoid  being  cut 
to  pieces. 

The  fplendour  of  thiS'  fuccefs  was  greatly  clouded 
by  the  death  of  that  gallant  young  officer,  to  whofe 
condudt  it  was  chiefly  owing.  Major  Pierfon  un- 
happily fell  by  one  of  the  latt  dii'charges  from  the 
French.  He  was  but  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his 
-  age.  His  lofs  was  deeply  lamented,  not  only  by  the 
troops  and  inhabitants  of  Jcrfey,  but  by  the  whole 

nation. 
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ation.  The  military  abilities  which  he  had  dif-' 
played  on  this  occafion,  juftified  the  higheft  pVe^ 
fumptions  of  what  he  might  have  proved,  had  Kc 
been  fo  fortunate  as  to  furvive  '  . 

Of  the  whole  force  that  landed  upon  the  ifland^ 
amounting  to  upwards  of  eight  hundred  men,  not 
one  efcaped*  They  were  all  either  killed  or  taken. 
What  added  greatly  to  the  honour  6f  the  Britilli' 
troops,  they  were  chiefly  new  levies,  few  of  whom 
had  ever  been  in  adtiofl. 

This  fecond  defeat  of  the  French  at  Jerfey  wi$ 
no  frfiair  mortification  to  their  miniitry,  which  had 
long  been  earneftly  defirous  of  maffering  that  arid 
the  neighbouring  ifland  of  Guernfey,  It  grieved 
them  the  more,  as  it  proved  that,  notwithftanding 
they  both  lay  in  the  perpetual  View  of  France,  their 
ivefc  objeds  of  defiarlce,  much  more  than  of  acqtn- 
fitiori,  to  that  monarchy,  and  might  be  confidercd 
as  an  invincible  argument  of  the  real  fuperioritf 
Great  Britain  preferved  in  the  Channel,  in  fpite  of 
the  tranfitory  parade  of  the  French  and  Spanilh 
fleets. 

Another  ifland,  however,  offered  itfelf  to  th^r 
confideration  at  this  time,  of  more  importance  iii 
itfelf,  and  of  a  more  general  utility  to  the  further* 
ance  of  their  defigns.  This  was  Minorca,  of  whicll 
the  conqueft  was  not  only  more  practicable,  on  ad- 
count  of  its  remotenefs  from  affifl:ance,  but  would 
alfo  ingratiate  them  with  Spain,  and  contribute  to 
remove  the  difcontents  with  which  that  kingdom 
had^  been  filled  againft  France,  for  having  drawn  it 
into  a  conteft  that  had  proved  hitherto  fo  expcnfivc 
and  ruinous-. 

The  formation  of  this  enterprife  took  place  early 
in  the  year;  but  was  for  fome  time  retarded  by  the 
length  of  the  preparations  it  required.  They  were 
not  completed  till  towards  the  clofe  of  June,  when 
M*  de  Guichen  failed  from  Breft,  at  the  head  of  a 

fquadron 
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fijuadron  confifling  of  the  moft  formidable  fhlps  m 
the  French  navy  :  rhey  were  eighteen  in  number,  five 
of  which  carried  one  hundred  and  ten  guns.  They 
were  joined  at  Cadiz  by  thirty  Spaniih  Ihips  of  the 
line,  and  a  large  number  of  tranfports,  carrying  a* 
body  of  ten  thoufand  regular  troops. 

Great  Britain  had  now  fo  many  objeds  to  em^ 
ploy  her  attention,  and  they  were  all  of  fupli  mo- 
ment, that  a  fufiicient  ftrength  could  not  be  coU 
ledted  in  time  to  prevent  the  junction  and  intended 
movements  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  at  the 
period  and  diftance  at  which  they  were  made.— 
They  left  Cadiz  about  the  end  of  July,  and  landed 
their  forces  at  Minorqa  the  twentieth  of  Auguft, 
Here  they  were  (hortly  after  joined  by  about  fix 
thoufand  French  from  Toulon.  The  cpnibined  army 
of  both  Crowns  was  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Crilipn^  a  French  general  of  great  repu- 
tation. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Minorca,  at  this  junfture,  to 
be  totally  unable  to  make  any  efFeftual  refiftance 
againft  fo  powerful  an  enemy.  The  garrifon  con- 
fided only  of  four  regiments,  two  of  them  Britifti, 
and  two  Hanoverians ;  they  were  excellent  troops, 
and  commanded  by  two  generals  of  the  higheft 
abilities  and  bravery.  General  Murray  and  Sir 
William  Draper,  both  of  whom  had,  in  happier 
times,  remarkably  diftinguiftied  themfelves;  thefirft 
in  North  America,  the  fecond  in  the  Eaft  Indies. — 
But  the  foldiers  were  fickly,  and,  from  that  reafon, 
as  well  as  the  fmallnefs  of  their  number,  inade* 
quate  to  the  defence  that  would  be  neceflary  againll 
ilich  a  multitude  of  aflfailants.  From  thefe  caufes, 
much  more  than  from  the  vigour  and  efforts  of  the 
befiegers,  it  was  foon  fprefeen,  that  the  prtferva- 
tton  of  Minorca  would  prove  a  very  difficult,  if  not 
^n  impradticable  undertaking;  efpecially  when  the 
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obftrudions  in  the  way  of  all  fuccour  were  taken 
into  confideration. 

While  the  troops  of  France  and  c  pain  were  laying 
fiege  to  Minorca,  by  the  taking  of  which  they  pro- 

1>ofed  to  give  a  final  blow  to  the  Britifh  power  in  the 
^lediterranean,  it  wa?  determined,  in  order  to  dif- 
play  the  ftrength  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  that 
their  fleets  fhould  at  the  very  fame  time  attack  thofe 
pf  Great  Britain  on  her  own  coafts.  To  this  pur- 
pofe  the  combined  fquadrons,  having  been  reinforced 
on  their  way,  centered  the  Channel  about  the  middle 
pf  i\uguft,  to  the  number  of  more  than  feventy 
fail,  about  fifty  of  which  were  of  the  line. 

Their  inteqt  was  to  intercept  the  great  commer- 
cial fleets  expe(^ed  home  at  this  feafon  of  the  year, 
and  to  prevent  the  failing  of  thofe  thax  were  bound 
to  the  Britifli  fettlements  abroad.  As  their  multi- 
tude enabled  them  to  ftretch  acrofs  the  entrance  Qf 
the  Channel,  it  was  refolved,  in  England,  notwithr 
(landing  their  vafl:  fuperiority,  that  the  naval  force 
then  in  ^eadinefs,  confiding  of  thirty  ftiips  of  the 
jine,  fhould  proceed  immediately  to  fea,  and  en-r 
counter  all  dangers,  for  the  protection  of  the  home^ 
bound  fleets. 

Admiral  Darby,  who  comrpanded  the  Britifh 
i^teij  prepared  accordingly  for  the  execution  of  hi5 
prders ;  and  the  utmoll  alacrity  and  determinatioi^ 
to  fecor^d  hini,  was  manifefted  by  his  officers  and 
men;  but  he  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  in 
Torbay  till  the  middle  of  September ;  during  which 
time  the  enemy  remained  in  pofTeffion  of  the  fea 
adjacent  tp  the^Weft  of  England  and  the  South 
of  Ireland  ;  and  qccafioned  no  little  alarm  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  trade  returning  frorn  Janiaica  and 
the  Leeward  Iflands. 

The  wind  flill  confining  the  Britifh  ^e^t  in  Tor- 
bay,  the  French  and  Spanifli  admirals,  on  infor- 
mation of  its  inferiority,  debated  about  the  propriety 

of 
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pf  atta.cking  it  in  that  ppfition.  Don  Vincent  Doz^ 
pne  of  the  Spaniih  commanders,  infifted  with  great 
ftretiuoufnefs  on  tjhe  difgrace  that  would  attend  th^ 
negleft  of  fuch  an  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
Englifh,  with  fo  fuperior  a  flrengch  as  that  which 
pbuld  now  be  brought  to  ad:  agaihft  them.— rHe  of- 
fered to  be  foremoll  in  the  attempt. 

The  propofal  of  this  fpirited  officer  was  highly 
applauded  by  the  chief  cpmmander  pf  the  French, 
M.  de  Guichen.  He  looked  upon  the  prefent  oc- 
(Cafion  as  the  mod  aufpicious  that  could  l?e  found. 
The  principal  part  of  the  Britifh  navy  was  now 
)blocked  up  in  a  bay,  from  whence  there  was  no  out- 
let, and  where,  if  defeated,  every  ihip  mufl:  be  takep 
pr  deftrpyed.  It  was  highly  probable,  confidering 
the  vaft  fuperiority  of  the  combined  fleets,  that  of 
Cjreat  Britain  would  be  worfted.  Such  an  event 
would  at  once  terminate  the  war,  to  the  utmoft  ho- 
pour  and  advantage  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  and 
}ts  allies.  But  were  they,  on  the  contrary,  to  decline 
jjn  engagement,  all  Europe  would  brand  them  with 
timidity,  and  interpret  their  condudt  as  a  tacit  ac- 
knowledgment pf  the  fuperipr  Ikill  and  courage  of 
Ihe  Englifli.  , 

Thefe  arguments  were  ftrongly  oppofed,  on  the 
Other  hand,  by  M.  de  Beauflet,  the  fecond  in  cbm- 
niand  to  M.  de  Guichen.  He  contended  that  the 
jBtuation  of  the  Britifh  fleet  would  enable  it  to 
fight  them  at  their  great  difadvantage  :  they  could 
pot  attack  it  in  a  body,. but  mull  form  their  line 
a-head,  and  fall  down  fingly  upon  the  enemy. — : 
This  would  expofe  eyery  fhip  to  the  collefted  fire 
pf  the  whole  Britifh  fleet,  lying  faft  at  anchor,  and 
drawn  up  in  fuch  a  manner  as  tp  point  all  its  guns 
at  any  objedt  within  its  reach.  He  touched  alfo 
on  the  bad  condition  of  the  combined  fleets,  the 
lypk  ftate  of  moft  of  the  fliips,  the  Spaniih  efpe- 

cially. 
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cially,  the  number  of  fick,  and  feveral  othqr  di&. 
advantages. 

The  reafons  he  laid  before  the  French  and  Spa- 
pifli  commanding  officers  appeared  fo  well-founded, 
that  it  was  determined  to  abandon  (he  defign  of  at- 
tacking the  Britiih  fleet  in  Torbay,  and  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  eafier  taik  of  way-laying  that  which 
was  coming  from  the  Weft  Indies.  As  it  confifted 
of  merchantmen,  the  taking  of  it  would  be  attended 
with  facility ;  and  the  lols  to  England  would  prove 
immenfe. 

With  thefe  intcnrions  the  combined  fleets  bore? 
;iway  from  the  Channel,  and  ftarioned  themfelve$ 
in  the  tra^k  through  which  the  Weft  India  trade 
was  e:^pedted ;  but  the  weather  became  ftiortly  fo 
tcmpeftuous,  that  they  were  obliged  to  rcli.iquiih 
this  defign,  and  make  the  beft  of  their  w  ly  to  their 
refpedtive  ports. 

In  this  manner  ended  their  fummer  cruize  in  the 
Pritilh  feas  this  year,  as  it  had  done  the  preceding^ 
Nptwithftanding  the  motives  they  alledged  for  this 
rptre^t,  the  majority  of  people  in  Europe  attributecj 
it  to  their  averfenefs  to  rifle  a  decifive  engagement 
Vrith  the  Britifti  fleet.  ^The  opinion  became  general, 
that  either  their  ftiips  were  defedtively  conftrutled, 
or  ill  found  in  proper  requifites,  Jf  not  both;  and 
that  they  were,  at  the  fame  time,  manned  with 
people  in  whom  their  commanders  durft  nor  place 
much  confidence. 

In  the  mean  time,  theBritifli  mercantile  fleets  ar- 
rived fafe  from  every  quarter,  to  the  great  mortifi-? 
cation  qf  both  France  and  Spain.  As  their  finances 
|>egan  to  totter  more  than  ever,  they  had  exerted 
themfelves  to  cut  off*  thofe  refources  for  the  prqfe- 
cution  of  the  war,  arifing  through  the  prqdigiou^ 
importations  of  wealth  from  the  ^iranfmarine  poflfef- 
fions  pf  Great  Bri*:ain.  It  was  not,  therefore,  with- 
out deep-felt  concern,  the  French  miniftry  beheld 
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its  efforts  td  this  eft ntial  pur pofefo  torn J)letcl^^ 
and  fo  ieiteratedly  ffuftratc^jl  by  an  enemy,  whofe^ 
humiliation  they  were  confcious  would  never  be  ac-- 
complilhed  by  any  other,  medns. 

■  In  order  to  balance  the  failvire  of  thi&  defien^  it. 
was  refolved  to  give  the  itilleft  fupport  td  thofe  that 
were  profecuting  clifcwhere.  \  Large  reinforcements 
of  troops,  and  great  quantities  of  provifions,  naval 
and  military  ftores,  were  With  all  diligence  prepar- 
ed for  the  various  jJarts  of  the  world  where  the  war- 
was  wiaging.  The  convoy  w^s  fo  numerous,  and  of 
fuch  value  and  importance,  that  M,  de  Guichen  was 
cpmriilffioned  to  accompany  it  till  out  of  danger  of 
Being  intercepted,  with  twenty  of  thelargeft  ihips 
of  the  line  that  could' be  provided.— -Five  of  them; 
mounted  one  hundred  and  ten  guns. 

.  Thefe  preparations  did  not  However  efcape  the 
vigilance  of  the  Britilh  miniftry,  A  ftrong  fquad^^ 
TOD  was  difpatched  under  Admiral  Kempenfelt  to 
cut  off  this  convoy,  of  whichj  the  arrival  at  the  dif- 
ferent places  of  its  deilination,  would  have  proved 
highly  injurious  to  the  Britilh  intereft  in  tbofc 
parts.  He  fell  in  with  it  on  the  twelfth  of  Decem- 
ber, eighty  one.  Happily  for  him,  the  tranfports 
had  been  parted  from  the  men  of  war  by  a  violent 
ftorm.  This  enabled  him  to  capture  above  twenty 
of  them  :  the  want  of  frigates  prevented  the  taking 
of  many  more. 

Mod  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  convoy  was  in 
confequence  difperfed,  and  obliged  to  put  back.— 
But  Admiral  JCempenfelt,  on  reconnoitring  the 
force  of  the  enemy,  found  it  fo  fuperior  to  his  own, 
that  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  imprudence 
TO  have  ventured  an  engagement.  As  he  had  but 
twelve  ihips  of  the  line^  ne  declined  the  conteft, 
and  withdrew  into  port. 

The  value  of  the  prizes  he  had  taken  was  very 
contidcrable :  they  were  laden  with  all  kind  of  ar- 
/  Vo^.  IV.  No,  25  M  tides 
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t\dcs  req\i}fite;(for;)^nd  and  fe^^lfti^vice^  a^d  wixh  all 
il^ao^er  of  prqvifions  apd  ncceflaries.  Near<  twq 
thouipUKii  Coii^ic);s  a|id  fallors  were  made  priibners. 

But  notwithftanding  (he  greatnefs.of  the  difap- 
pointment  to  France  by  the  lofs  of  fo  rpaterial  a  pro- 
portion of  this  ,convo}r,  the,  facility  with  which,  as 
it  was  afferted)  the  whqle  joiight  have  been  cap? 
turjed,  and  the  heavy  blow  that;  would  .thereby  have 
b^eq  given  to  the  enemy,  revived  ,the  clamouis 
tliatha4  be^^.raifed  on  occafi^n  of  t^e  light  bet  ween 
Admiral  Parjcer  end.the  Patch*  The  fame  ncgled, 
it  was  cotppjaig^d^  had  again  prevented  the  com- 
{(leteft  fuqQefs  froni  being  /ol^tained.  Had  •  a  fufEr 
cicnt  ftrcngth  been  employed,  a  vidtory  of  the  moft 
^egifivf  cqrvfequeAce  might  have  been  gained  ;  and 
jnftead  of  part  ottbe  convoy,  tb^  whole  would  pron. 
l^jdjjly  bay?  b^W  t^ken,  together  with  the  fleet  tiy 
which  it  was  aqcpippanied^ 
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DURING  thefe  trahfadions  ih  the  paribus  parts' 
of  the  world  that  Were  become  the *fcenes  of 
tiiis  extenfive  war,  it  was  drawitig  to  aicrifis  in  that 
country  where  it  firij:  broke  out,  and  had  hitherto* 
beeii  carried  on  with  fo  much  obftihacy,  and  yet  with 
lb  likle  tendency  to  adecifion.  • 

1^ he  obligation  Under  which  Lord   Cornwairts 
found'jhimfelf  to  retire  to  Wilmingtbh,  after  tho\ 
viftbry  hfe  had  obtained  at  Guildford  oyer  Gcfitt^l 
Greene^  was  aii  alarming  evidence  of  the  irifur- 
nxountable  difficulties  of  his  fituatidn/    It  crtibbld- 
cried  the  AnierjcaB  General  to  diredt  bis  operatfcfcis 
cothpife  parts^  of  South  Caroliiia  of  which  the  Britiih^ 
troops  had  taken  poffeffion;  not  'IJduljting  bui  he' 
flibuld  be  able,  hy  harraffing  theini  ahti  .cutting  bflf: 
their  fuppHcs  and  comniimicatibn-tiWth'thcir  pnn'ci-^* 
pal  pofts,  to  compel  them  to  abandon  thofe  th.ey*' 
occupied'  in  the  upper  countries;'  awd  to  withdraw,  * 
forfSfpty  to  their -girrifons  oh  therek-coaft. 
*  Lbrd  Cornwallis,  on  fettirtg  but  ih'  queft  of  the 
Arhferican^,  previous  to  '  the '  a6:ion  ^t-  Guildfoi*d, 
hatf  idft  Lord  Rawdon  at  the^head  of  the  Britifli 
forces  in' th6  interior,  part  of  South  Carolina,    Oil 
tht   retreat  of  tha  Bntifti   army  to  Wilmihgton, 
General  Greferf^.  bdiig  ieitiforrtd,  atid  having^^re-. 
frtfhed  his  troops,  -  andF  collel9fed:the  people  that 
had  been  difperfed  in  that  engagement,  TefoMrcd;  to 
mhxch  towards'"  Camden,  where  Lbi?^ktvwd6n^was 
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then  pofted.  Another  body  of  Americans  advan«. 
ced  from  another  quarter,  to  make  a  diverfion,  and 
induce  him  to  divide  his  force. 

But  it  was  too  fmall  to  fuffer  a  divifion.  He 
thought  it  moll  prudent  to  colled  into  one  body 
the  whole  of  it,  and  to  mal^e  a  ftand  on  the  fpot  he 
occupied  againft  General  Greene,  whatever  hia 
ftrength  might  be.  His  fituation  was,  however, 
extremely  precarious.  His  provifions  were  fo  much 
reduced,  that  he  was  compelled  to  decline  the  af- 
fiftance  of  a  body  of  Loyalifts,  that  offered  theip 
fervices  on  this  occafion,  from  abfolutc  inability  to 
maintain  them. 

On  the  arrival  pf  General  Greene,  he  was  fur- 
ther obliged  to  contract  his  polls,  and  to  keep  on 
the  defenfive.  The  detachments  he  had' recalled 
could  not  join  him,  a  ftrong  body  of  Americans 
haying  taken  pdffeffion  of  the  pafles  that  led  to 
Capiden,  and  a  powerful  ^addition  being  daily  expec-. 
ted  to  the  American  aripixy. 

In  this  dangerous  iituation,  Lord  Rawdon  took 
the  xefpiution  to  attack  the  American  General  be- 
fore his  reinforcements  wp^e  arrived.  The  latter,* 
confiding  in  his  fuperiority,  had  already  taken  the 
like  determination,  and  had  detached  a  part  of  his 
force  z6  cfcort  a  train  of  artillery  to  his  camp. 

JLord  Rawdon  being  apprized  of  this  movemerir, 
feized  that  opportunity  to  aflail  Kim.     His  whole' 
ftrength  amounted  tx)  no  more  than  a  thoufa;nd  mtn. 
'The  Americans  were  encamped  at  two  miles  dif- 
tancc,  on  the  brow  of  a  rocky  fteep,  known  by  the 
name  of  Hbbkirk  HiU  :     they  were  guarded   on. 
the  left  bj;  a  deep  fwamp  :  it  was  on  fhis  fide  the* 
attack,  was  intended^  as  it  was  imagijied  they  woul(l« 
be  l^pf^' on  their  gua^dj  from  the  difficulty  of  ftp-.. 
j)roafihing.theni.  (  i.  , 

At  ten  in  the^  morning  of  the .  twcnty-fifii  o^ 
April,  the  firitilh  troops  marched  to  the  enemy 

rounc^ 
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found  this  fwampundifcovered^  and  entered  a  wood 
bordering  upon  the  enemy's  left  wing.  From  hence 
they  ruflied  upon  it  with  h  much  fuddennefs  and 
impetuofity,  that  it  was  mftantly  thrown  into  difor* 
der,  and  driven  to  the  main  body.  But  the  great 
fuperiority  of  number  enabled  the  Americans  to 
rally,  and  to  make  a  very  refolure  Hand;  their 
artillery  arriving  at  this  moment,  did  alfo  great  exe- 
cution ;  and  the  fight  continued  doubtful  during 
fome  time. 

The  front  of  the  Americans  proving  very  in- 
commodious, from  its  extent.  Lord  Rawdon,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  fdrrounding  him,  was 
obliged  to  bring  all  his  troops  into  one  line.  Not- 
withftanding  its  thinnefs,  they  charged  the  enemy 
with  fuch  fury,  that  they  were  at  lenjgth  broken  and 
put  to  flight.  They  were  not  puruiedj- however, 
farther  than  three  miles,  as  Lord  Rawdon  had  but 
a  fmall  body  of  horfe ;  and  his  infantry  was  too  much 
fatigued  to  continue  the  purfuit  with  fafety  againft 
fiich  very  fuperior  numbers. 

The  Americans  withdrew  beyond  a  cr^ek  twelve 
miles  diftant  from  the  field  of  battle.  Here  they 
polled  themfelves  on  a  ftrong  ground,  in  appre- 
neniion  of  a  fecond  attack.  Their  lofs  was  very 
confiderable,  when  the  fmall  number  that  engaged 
them  is  confidered.  It  amounted,  in  killed  and 
takeh,  to  no  lefs  than  fix  hundred ;  a  proportion 
that  exceeded  half  the  victorious  army. 

The  lofs  on  the  fide  of  the  Britifli  troops  was 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  ilain  and  wounded  : 
but  the  impoffibility  of  fupplyingthe  placeof  thof* 
that  fell,  ot  were  difabled,  rendered  it  v^ry  heavy. 
Lord  Rawdon  had  been  obliged,  in  order  to  en- 
counter the  enemy,  to  arm  the  very  drummers,  and 
all  the  attendants  on  the  army.  He  had  now  hardly 
eight  hundred  men  left,  while  the  enemy  was  hourly 
receiving  additional  ilrength. 

M  3  Th||^ 
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This  viftory,  .though  fb  complete  in  itfclfi  wa» 
of  no  real  (ervice.  to  the  Britiih  caufe.  Like  that  of 
Guildford^  it  proved  thp  courage  and  abilities  of  the 
vidtors,  but  produced  no  benefits  to  them,  it 
feemed,.  .on  the  contrary,  to  have  accelerated  the 
^efigu  that  had  beei>  .fqn>e  time  in  agitation  in  thole 
parts  of  Carolina  that  were  awed  into  fubmiffion  by 
the  Britifli  arms :  they  all  at  once  ihook  off  their 
obediepce,  and  openly  declared  againft  Britain. 

Lord  Rawdon  now  law  himfelf  invefted  on  every 
jide.  General  Greene,  with  an  increafing  force^ 
was. polled  irt  his  front,  and  ficong  parties  of  the 
enemy  lay  in  his  rear.  In  thefe  circumftances,  he 
judged  it  more  advifeable  to  wait  the  relief  that  wa? 
promifed  him,  than  to  expofe  his  fmali  army,  if  it 
could  deferve  fuch  a  name,  to.  the  hazard  of  being 
put  between  two  fires,  by  quitting  the  poft  he  oc* 
.  €upied,    ,,      . 

Xhe.afliftance.heexpeaed  confifted  pf  Kttle  more 
than  five  huivired  men,  headed  by  Colonel  Watfon. 
This  officer,  in  order  to  join  Lord  Kawdon,  wat 
obliged  to  undertake  a  longa^nd  laborious  march 
thro^igh  a.cou^try  f uU  of  rivers  a^nd  fvvamps  ;  whifil^ 
be  found  the  greateft  difficulty  tp  crofs.  After 
^oaflin^  the  great  r|verSantee  almoft  t^  its  moijth^ 
he  pafiedit^  andreiiumed^his  marc)i  towards  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Jpoi^garee,  wher?  he  croffed  it  once 
more,  before  he  .could  effedt  his  jpn&ion  with  Lprd 
^  Rawdot).  The  hardihips  and  obfirudions  furmount- 
<;d  in '  this  march, ,  did  fif  gula,r  honour  to  Colonel 
Watfon. 

^  The  arrival  of  this  reinforcem^ent  enabled  Lord 
Rawdon  to  undertake  the  retreat  tha^  Vas  now  be* 
come  necefla;y  from  Carij^fien,  TvHer^  he  was  polled 
in  themidll  of  enemies,  without  the  Icaft  xxpect 
cation  of  feceiying  any  further  fuccoursl  Before 
he  proceeded  on  this  de%n,  he  refolv^,  how- 
ever, to  employ  the  ftrength  jie  now  pofleffed  in  f 
^H  I  freOi 
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ifrelh  attempt  upon  Geperal  Greene.  But  this  warj 
pfficcfr,  on  receiving  notice  of  Colonel  Watfon's  ar-^ 
rival>  withdrew  from  his  poft^  well  conjecturing  that 
it  would  be  attacjced ;  and  took  another  of  fo  much 
lirength^  tiiat  it  w^s  deenied^  upon  infpedion^  too 
difficult  to  be  attempted. 

On  the  ninth  of  May,  eighty-one,  the  Britilh 
troops  left  Cambden,  bringitig  off  with  them  their 
provifiops,  and  the  ftores  of  moft  vsilue^  and  deftroy* 
ing  the  refidue.  They  proceeded  leifurely  on  their 
inarch,  in  order  to  give  tinie  to  iiich  of  their  adhe- 
rents as  chofe  to  accompany  them,  to  carry  off  their 
tfkdis  and  moveable  property.  The  enemy  en- 
deavoured  to  harrafs  them,  but  were  quickly  re* 
pulfed. 

The  intention  of  Lord  Rawdon  was,  while  ma« 
king  this  retreat,  to  relieve  fuch  polls  as  were  attack*- 
ed  by  the  enemy.  The  principal  Of  them  was  cal- 
^  Motte's  Houfe,  which  was  clofely  befieged  by 
jthc  Americans,  and  vigoroufly  defended  by  Qiptaia 
M^pherfop.  Its  fituat^on  rendered  it  of  much  im* 
portance ;  but  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that 
lit  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  with  kvc^ 
fj^  others  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  troops  under  Lord  Rawdon  eroded  the  San-^ 
jtce  at  Nelfon's  Ferry,  on  the  thirteenth  of  May.  In 
tkis  pofition  he  covered  the  country  adjacent  to 
Charleftown,  and  could  wajt  in  fafety  for  reinforce* 
ments*  Here  he  was  joined  by  a  coniiderable  de- 
tachment, which  induced  him  to  make  a  movement 
forward  into  the  upper  country,  where  the  enemy 
was  now  expeAcd  to  renew  his  operations  ;  but  he 
was  foon  obliged  to  fufpendhis  defign  for  the  prefent, 
and  to  retire  nearer  to  Charleftown,  upon  receiving 
intelligence  that  General  Greene  was  .coming  down 
upon  him  in  great  force. 

The  defcdion  throughout  this  province  was  n>w 

become  fo  geperal,  that  little  or  no  confidence  could 

M  4  '  be 
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be  placed  any  where.  The  capital  was  full  of  difaf- 
fedcd,  who  Teemed  evidently  to  wait  with  impa- 
tience for  an  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  m^fk^ 
and  openly  joining  with  the  enemy. 

While  the  Britifli  affairs  were  in  this  critical  pof- 
ture,  General  Greene  refolved  to  attack  the  poft  at 
Ninety-fix.  Its  diilance-,  and  the  difficulty  of  reliev- 
ing it  were  fuch,-  that  the  Americans  entertained  no 
tSoubt  of  maftering  it,  was  no  other  method  ufcd 
but  tb  cut  off  Its  fiipplies. 

Lord  Rawdon  concurring  in  the  fame  idea,  and 
convinced  of  the  prefent  imprafticability  of  fuccour- 
ing  that  place,  fent  word  to  the  commanding  officer 
to  abandon  it,  and  to  retire  to  Augufta,  which  was 
the  neareft  pofk  he  could  with  fafety  remove  to, 
while  the  enemy  occupied  all  the  interjacent  comitry 
•between  Ninety-fix  and  the  Britifti  army. 
•  But  the  Americans  guarded  all  the  roads  and  paf-» 
lbs  with  fo  much  vigilance,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
fo  inveterate  in  their  difaffedion,  that  no  meffages 
could  reach  that  garrifon.  It  was  however  under 
tjie  command  of  a  very  brave  and  able  officer,  Colo^ 
nel  Cruger ;  and  "the  defence  was  fo  refolute,  that 
the  enemy  foon  began  to  apprehend  that  want  of 
provifions  alone  would  compel  it  to  furrender. 

In  the  mean  time  a  body  of  troops  arrived  at 
Charleftown  from  Ireland,  confiding  of  three -com- 
plete regiments.  The  dangerous  fituation  of  the 
province  was  a  fufficient  motive  with  Lord  Cornwal* 
us,  to  whofe  orders  they  were  affigned,  to  put  them 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Rawdon. 

He  now  fet  forward  from  Charleftown,  at  the 
head  of  about  three  thoufand  men,  intending  to  di- 
rect his  motions  in  fuch  wife,  as  to  force  the  Ameri- 
can General  to  an^ngagement.  His  march,  on  thi» 
account,  was  circuitous,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
enemy's  retreat,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  oppofe 
uny  remforcements  that  might  be  on  theii'  way 
' '  •  from 
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from  North  Garolina  and  Virginia,  the  two  provih- 
ces  on  the  aififtance  of  which  the  American  General 
principally  relied* 

Upon  information  of  Lord  Rawdon's  approach. 
General  Greene  took  immediately  the  detcrminatioa 
to  hazard  an  aflault  upon  the  fort  of  Ninety-fix. 
No  other  means  were  left  |o  carry  it,  as  the  daily 
expe&ation  of  the  Britifh  army's  arrival  afforded 
no  more  time  for  the  continuation  of  a  regular 
fiegc, 

The'affault  was  made  accordingly  on  the  nine* 
teenth  of  June,  before  the  break  of  day.  It  was 
conduced  with  great  intrepidity  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans;  but  they  met  with  fo  undaunted  a  re- 
tiftance,  that  after  a  long  and  levere  confliift,  they 
were  entirely  repulfed,  with  a  coniiderable  loi^s.— 
Some  of  their  beft  officers  and  foldlers  fell  in  this 
attenlpt. 

Lord  Rawdon  arriving  the  next  day,  found  the 
American  army  had  left  its  encampment,  and  retir* 
cd  to  a  ftrong  ground  beyond  Bufli  River,  at  fixteen 
miles  diftance.  The  great  fatigue  undergone  by  the 
Britifli  troops  in  the  lofig  and  expeditious  march  they 
had  taken  to  come  up  with  the  enemy,  did  not  pre. 
vent  them  from  feti;ing  out  in  purfuit  of  him  that 
Very  evening.  For  the  greater  celerity,  they  threvr 
off  every  incumbrance:  but  nqtwithftanding  their 
fpced,  the  Americans  had  previoufly  gained  lo  much 
way,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  overtake  them ;  fo  ra* 
pid  and  continual  was  their  flight. 

Notwithftandihg  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  the 
hoftile  difpofition  of  the  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ninety 'li;x,  rendered  it  neceflary  to  rellh* 
quiih  that  poft.  The  few  Loyalifts  in  thofe  partf^ 
were  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  army,  asai 
Camden,  and  removed  with  it  to  the  country  more 
adjaqent  to  Charleftown  ;  where  they  were  promifed 
lands^^  and  fettlcments  in  the  diftxiAi  vacated  by  the 

enemy 
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cnetny,  equivalent  in  vahie  to  thofe  they  were  ttovT 
obliged  to  abandon.  . 

While  thefe  arrangements  were  taking  place. 
Lord  Rawdon  leledted  about  one  thoufand  of  his  belt 
troops^  with  which  he  determined  to  go  immediately 
in  queil  of  the  flying  enemy*  Another  body  of 
troops  was  direfted  to  nicet  him  at  an  appointed 
time  and  place;  but  while  it.  was  on  Its  march  fot 
this  purpofe,  the  alarm  that  ^yas  fpread  of  the  fpeedy 
arrival  of  a  French  fquadron,  with  a  number  of 
troops^  raifed  fo  much  apprehenfion  at  Charleftown, 
that  it  was  recalled  for  the  protection  of  this  capi^ 
tal. 

Lord  Rawdon^  who  had  been  informed  of  the 
inarch  of  this  detachment  to  his  afliftance  by  the 
officer  who  commanded  it^  was  advancing  with  the 
iJtmQft  fpeed  to  the  place  of  appointment.  Ad- 
vice was  fent  him  of  its  recal ;  but  the  letter  that 
was  addreiTed  to  him  to  this  purport,  was  intercept- 
ed by  General  Greene ;  who  being  apprized  at  the 
fame  time  of  the  fmall  force  with  which  he  had 
moved  from  Ninety-fix;  .refolvcd  to  way-lay  and 
furround  him,  before  ^e  could  be  warned  of  hif 
danger. 

Happily  for  Lord  Rawdon,  the  recal  of  the.  dc^ 
tachment  was  countermanded;  apd  his  motion^ 
were  fo  expeditious,  that  he  reached  the  (pot 
where  he  expefied  to  meet  it,  two  days  before 
it  was  to  arrive.  This  circuoiftance  enable4 
him  to  difcover  that  the  enemy  was  approaching 
in  great  force.  Part  of  his  cavalry,  however,  ven- 
turing out  too  far,  in  expedation  of  meeting  the 
promifed  fuccour,  were  circumvented  by  a  large 
^t>ody  of  American  horf^  and  foot,  and  made  priio- 
oers. 

.  This  was  the  Ijeavier  p,  lofs  to  Lord  Rawdoti,  a^ 
}t  confided  of  the  major  part  of  his  cavalry,  upon 
ivlkioh  he  chiefly  depended  for  the  procuring  of  in- 

forx^iation 
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formation  ia  a  coujttry,  where,  from  t;he  malevo- 
lent difpofition  of  th/e  people,  be  could  truft  to  no- 
Xhvng  but  ocular  evidence;  He  now  found  himfelf 
tpialiy  4v^PPQii^ted  in  the  objed,of  his  expedition^ 
But  as, it  w^  tndifpenfibly  requiiite  to  join  the 
troops  that  were  coming  to  his  aififtance,  in  order 
10  prevent  thepi  froa;i  being  overpowered  by  the 
enetnyn  he  procef2:d»e4  with  ^11  diligence  tow^ds 
Prangeburgh, ;  where  he  conjeftured  they  were  now 
arrived^  . 

3utj:i(n  his  march  to  this  pUce  he  had  various 
injpe^iments  t9  conquer.-^Colonel  Lee,  an  Ame- 
rican o^icerjo^f  great  a^iyi^ty,  lay  on  the  oppofite 
baiikS'ipf  Cp^ig^eq  iOrcek,  ,wit];iafl:i;pjng  corps* of 
cavalry  and  marjcfmen.  The  fords  were  difficulty 
andpurpofelyembarrafledwifh  fallen  trees;  and  the 
places  of  landing  on  the  other  fide  wei^e  deep  and 
focky,  ,  The  enerqiy  had  broken  down  the  bridge, 
aod  kqp;^£uard  wherever  there  was  a  poffibility  ot 
fipflbg.  ,  .   t     .     ■ 

.  The  ^nly  metho4  left  to  efFeft'  one.  vjuts  by  fur* 
pr^fe.  To  this  intent,  in  the  p;ii44ip.Qf  the.  4^)'^ 
while .  ^e  intenfeneis.  pf  the  heat  ^^cif^pi.  Ao  fufpep^ 
all  military  oper^tic^ps^^^hc  Briti|^4rjQ9ps  fudaenly 
advanced  to  t;hc  rivV»  ,  A  chofen  pjirty  jWaded  oyer 
witi^igr^at  qpic^nefs,  9p4  attacked  the  enemy  witl^ 
{b..mwc;h»cp\irage  apcjirppetuofity,  .tha^.  they  were 
totally  difperfed,  and  a  paffage  cleared  for  thofe 
that  followed. 

Arriving  at  .  Qrapgeburgh,  Lord  Rawdon  was 
joined,  according  to :  .his  expe&ation,  by  a  coi;p- 
plete  regjme^nt,  yh^qr  the  command  of  Qolonei 
Sti;iar,t.  Qeneral  Greeqe^  on  the  oth^r  )i^Jid,  j^itig 
toovertiake  him  before,  thia  jundtioij^  w^s  QmSt^ 
bad  ufgd  th^  utfnoit  fpeed  in  following  him  oyei^ 
the  Cong^ree  Cree:lj; ;  ^n4  was  npw  within, ?^ie^ 
miles,  at  the'heSd  of  a  very  confiderable'^  force; 

com- 
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compofed  of  ftrong  rcinforcethcrtrt  df  American  fc** 
gulars,  and  a  large  body  of  torft.  - 

But  having  examined  the  fittiation  and  coun*- 
tenance  of  the  Britilh  troops,  he  foon  altered  the 
intention  he  had  formed  of  attacking  them  ^  and> 
notwithftanding  hi^  fuperiority,  did  not  thitik'  It 
advifeable  to  riik  ^n  engagement  with  fo  well  dlC- 
ciplined  a  force  as  he  now  faw  collected  to  face  him  : 
he  decamped  in  the  night  of  the  tenth  of  July,  and 
repaired  the  Congaree  with  fo  much  precipitation-, 
that  he  was  quite  out  of  reach  when  Lord  Rawdon 
was  made  acquainted  with  tlie  route  he  hadtak^nl 

The  exceffive  heat    of   the  fubfequent  weather 

J)Ut  an  end  to  the  campaign  iri  Carolina  for  the  pre- 
ent.  Satisfied  with  having  effe&ed  a  retreat.  Gene- 
ral Greene,  after  taking  a  fecure  pofition  on  the 
high-lands,  call  of  the  river Santee,  difpofed  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  forces  in  .fuch  a  manner,  as  to  form 
a  chain  of  communication  between  them,  to  the  in^- 
tent  of  checking  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Britiifh  troops.  Thefe,  notwithftanding  their  fuc- 
ceffes  in  the  field,  were  circupifcribed  within  much 
narrower' limits'  than  at  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign.  *Augufta,ih  iGebrgia,  had  been  retaken, 
and  moft  of  that  province  recovered  by  the  Ameri- 
cans :  they  were  alio  mailers  of  the  Uppfer  Carolinas, 
while  the  former  were  confined  to  the  diftrifts  bor*. 
deriiTfg  on  the  fea. 

Such  was  the  iflue  of  the  victories  and  furprifing 
exertions  made  by  the  Britilh  commanders,  and 
their  oflicers  and  people,  during  the  fevere  courfo 
of  fervice  they  underwent  this  memorable  year  in 
the  Southern  "Colonies.  The  hardl)iips  they  en- 
dured were  fuch  as  ^experience  only  could  have 
proved'  that  human  nature  was  capable  of  fup- 
porting. .  The.  eitremes  of  fatigue,  hunger,  and 

thirft. 
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tjl^lrft,  were,  througK  continual  repetitions,  become 
habitdal  to  them ;  and  they  were  in  a  manner  fapiilW 
arife4  with  all, the  wants  ar.d  miferies' incident  tqf 
bbltilities  of  the  moA  deftrudive  and  ruiivous  natUfe; 
la  many  of  their  expeditions,  their  very  fubfifteiirt 
was  oafual,  and  chiefly  depended  qj^pn  the  accidental 
<»rc6yery  of  fcanty  fupplies  pf  foiidf.  It  wasonljr 
by  dint  of .  fearcliing,' tnev  were  able  to  find,  them 
sim^ttg  a  .^ecfple,  who,  from  their  inveteracy,  in- 
diii(iriQiifly,.foiJght  to,  deprive^them .  of  eyfery  means 
of  fufteriancej  and  careftilly  coticealed  all  tlhe  provU 
fion^  they  had  to  fpare,  for  the  ille  of  thek  adver- 
faries. 

But  it  was  precifely  from  the  very  greatnefs  of 
thefe  exertions,  that  thinking  people  drew  the  mod 
alarming  prefaces  with  regard  to  the  caufe  for  which 
they  were  dilplayed.  Their  inutility,  or  rather 
their  fatal  confequetices,  became  daily  more  vifible, 
in  the  lofs  of  thofe  numbers  of  brave  men  who  fell 
in  the  field,  or  became  the  vidimsof  an  inaufpicious 
qlimate,  where  as  many  periihed  through  its  bane- 
ful influence  as  by  the  chances  of  war* 

It  was  equally  a  matter  of  afl:oniflimcnt  and  mor- 
tification to  miniftry,  that  fuch  fpirit  and  fufferings 
fliould  produce  no  effeft  in  forwarding  the  mam 
objedt  in  contemplation.  The  en^my  ftiU  continued 
unfubdued  and  undifmayed.  His  perfeverance  was 
equal  to  every  trial,  and  liis  refolutioo  Teemed  to 
iDcreafe  in  proportion  to  the  endeavour^"  that  were 
made  to  overcome  it.  Loflfes  and  defeats,  infl;ead 
pf  defix)ndency  and  dread,  excited  his  refentment 
and  obftinacy  :  every  advantage  obtained  over  him 
demanded  frefli  fuccefles  to  fupport  and  confirm  it ; 
and  occafioned,  on  his  part,  additional  eflbi^ts  to 
fruftrate  it. 

A  conteft  of  fuch  a  defcription  could  not  fail 
being  attended    with  uncommon   and    unforefeen 

difliculties» 
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^ij^cujitiek,  ^he  character  of  the  people,  ztid 
t|^(i*;iiatUre  of  the  t^iimty,  ikethed  equ^lljr  ftub- 
ioriTjjLnd 'unconquerable,  and  calculated  to  ton- 
tfii)i^e  repiprdicalLy  to  fcfaeir  joint  defence.  Againft, 
jucli  '^^  ^^^^y^  the  vaJotir  and  xefources  tbat  woulid' 
el^yhere  jljiaLVe  proved  irrefiftible,w  rieceffiirily 
^ti^jimoxisijii  their  cffidi/liere  depended  tiptiit 
c^uftsrof  a  pepuliar  and  Ideal  caff ,  atia  Operating  ki 
is^inabner,.  which,  as  it  W^s  ynufudl  and  hew,  cdjcdd 
Wdly  at  fo  vaft '  a  diftance^  have  been  either  fore- 
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:  CHAP,    LXit  /., 

Qmpaigtt  9f  Lord  CormoalUs  itf  Yirginia.^. 

■fnent  between  ihf  Britijh  and  J^re^h  fiepts  qj 
,  ,QtqfifV<iXa^utatm..at  XorkfoW*^  ■     '  ' 

■.•'."  '  •  '  .'  ■  ' 

DURING  the  operations  of  the  forces  undccr 
,  Lord  JjLaw^don  in  Carolina,  Lord  Cornw^Uit. 
bad  ifor  a  time  beeiv  compelled  to  remain  at  Wil«* 
mingtoH)  through  the  want  of  due  reguilites  to  puf; 
iq  motion  the  troops  under  his  command.  The/ 
\vere  deftitute  of  almoft  every,  neceflary  ;  yet,  not^^ 
Wit^iianding  tf^^i^  w.r€.tched  condition,  and  the  re« 
membranpe  of  wM  th«y  Ut?ely  fulfercdi  they  cbeerr; 
fuUy  acquieibed  ia  ^^  rejTalutipn  he  took  of  fetting, 
out  for  Virginia'}  thouglj^rthey  Tveil.  Jcneyr-  the  im^ 
pediments  in  ^heijr-  way,  the  lenglJi  of  t^e  miarch. 
and  the  numberki^  I;iafdibipS;W|th  which  jthey  niuu 
contend.        j  *(;>  u .   .    ■■■''..■..,- 

After  having,  maturely .r^fle^ed  on  the  fituation 
oif  afiairs.  Lord  Cbrnwaliis  found  this  determination- 
thi?;moft.adviifojibJ?pBi0  he  coul^  now  refolve  upop. 
i^si.force  wasiatthis  time  fo  reduced,  thathebad^ 
not  fifteen  h\in4red  finen  complete.  He  could  not^ 
with  fuqfa  a  haf^uli.yentur^'back  acrofe  theCaro* 
lilies  to  the  affiftai^ce  of  Lord  Ra^t^don,  bet^yee^ 
whpm.aiid  biiQ  the  Americans  were  polled  in  great 
i^prce,  and  occu|)i^  all  the  pa^s  and  fords  of  the! 
Knany  rivers  throughout  that  vafi  trad:  of  country*; 
The  very  lei)gth  xd  the  journey,  and  the  perpetual 
^oaflifts  he  mi}{l:^gp  thipugh,  would  at  the  fame, 
tiniefo  harrafi5.af^:confHme  tbefmall  force  he  had, 
tji^,  it  would  4>er  wafted  to  no4;Jiii)g,  before  he  could 
join  Lord  Ra\yd(Kb  ^^^^^  this^pradicable  in^he  face 
ffi  fo  fuperior  an  enemy,  and  fo  many  obftrudions. 

For 


For  thefe  reafop?,  he  fqrmed  the  refolution  of  pe- 
netrating through'  Nbrth  Carolina  and  the  South  of 
Virginia,  to  the  Britifli  ar.my  that  was  at  this  time 
Cfitipfoyed  in*  the  fedii^ibn  of  that  province,  uridfeV 
tlic  Cfeneral^  PWKm  and  Arnold;  whbfe  fucceffes 
in  thofe  parts  had tedi- very  greaty-k^  feemed'to 
qpen  a  profped  of  ftill  greater. 

As  they  were  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  vcf* 
felf,  they  were  enabled  to  navigate  through  a  vaft  ex- 
teht'ofmTand  counti^y,  by  means  of  th6  gr^at  ri^rk 
with  which  that^proVittce  4s  every  whe^ihterfe^ed'^ 
.  At  Petcrlburgh,  ^  tht  ii^e^  A'ppomratbx,-  thiefy  dc- 
ftroyed  a  procfigipos  (jiiaifttty  of  tobacco,  that  had 
feeep  collefted  it' that  t6vhi  for  cxporration  :  it 
Smountfed  to  np.lclft'  tfeatif  four  thoufanfd  h^ogfheads. 
The  ddmage  wiisimtnenfei  not  only  to  the  province 
but  to  the  whole  ^^ctfnfede^cy, '  frotti  the  deficiency 
that'  would  be  eiciMtiniAxo^kht^^  revenrife, 

dirougU  the  lofs'ifFfo^cdnfidftrabie  a  remittance. 
I  But  this  wks  '4rilf  a  phrt'of  the  vaft  loffcs  the 
Arafeticans  fuftained  ftithis  cfuarten  '  The  deftruc- 
lion  of  (hipping,  and  naval  ftores  of  every  denomi^ 
nation ;  of  no^-y ards-  -  arid  ofehfe'r » '•  conftrudtions  of 
that  kind  ;  of '  puliliii  building j-  ^ftores",  add  War^- 
houfei ;  ahd  of  jprotifibhs  of  every  fort,  was  at  thait 
nrrii?]?reparabk  V'and  proved  a' moft  ferious  and'rfi 
iefit1aIdetrimeAttp\lie:wftdle(»^n^^^  '  '.  '^ 

•  At  a  place  called  Ofbprfi,  GettWafI-Afn6ld  cam<i 
lypwithfome  fhips  of  force  in  the  ftk^iceof  Coh- 
gtefs*  Afterfbmerefiftanfcc,  they  were  efther  burnt 
df'tak^n^  with  feveral  othlers  richly^  laden.  Promt 
tK&  place  the  tfr'oops' proceeded  to^^lifancheftei^,  a 
Ariill  town  in  the  neighbourhb0«l,^'j^here  thjfev^fet 
fomc  confideraW  magazines  otf  fine:' they  did- thcfc 
feme  at  Warwick,  a  fiouriihilig  ^fibttlement,  contain- 
ti^g  a  numbrt  <jf  Wtfiiefhoufts,  With  variety  of-mct*^ 
diSidissi  i  all'whkh%^re^feiz^d<»-€onfUriied.    - 
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In  order  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the  Britifti 
troops,  General  Wafhington  detached  the  Marquis 
de  la  Fayette  with  what  forces  he  could  fpare  :  but 
they  were  not  fufficient  to  impede  the  operations  of 
General  Arnold ;  and  were  conftrained  to  remain 
fpeftators  of  his  proceedings,  without  being  able 
to  interrupt  them.  The  damage  done  to  the  Ame- 
ricans in  thefe  various  expeditions,  was  prodigious. 
The  amount  .aloAe  of  tobacco,  taken  or  deftroyed, 
was  computed  at  little  iefs  than  ten  thoufand  hogf- 
heads.  *  . 

Thefe  heavy  and  alarming  lofles  obliged  the  Ame- 
ricans to  make  large  detachments  for  the  ftipport  of 
the  Marquis ;  who  exerted  himfelf  with  great  vi- 
gour and  ability  to  defeat  the  defiens. of  the  Bri- 
tifti commanders.  He  pofted  himfeif  at  Richmond, 
on  the  fide  of  James  River  oppofite  to  .that  which 
was  occupied  by  General  Arnold  ;  from  whence  be. 
kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  all  his  motions. 

In  the  mean  time  Lord  Cornwallis  was  on  his 
march  from  Wilmington.  He  had  in  ipany  places 
a  wild  and  difficult  country  to  make  his  way  through^ 
and  no  other  refources  to  depend  on  than  the  fefo- 
lution  of  his  people  and  his  own  aftivity.  In  the 
tnidft  of  a  variety  of  obftruflEions  and  trials  6f  their 
patience  and  courage,  they  arrived  at  lehgth  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  formed  the  long  defired  junftion  with 
the  Britifh  forces  in  thofe  parts. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  made  his  utmoft  ef- 
forts to  prevent  this  junftion.  To  this  intent  he  ad- 
vanced towards  Peterfburg,'in  hopes  of  feizing  that 
poft,  which,  from  its  fituation,  he  hoped,  would 
have  enabled  him  to  make  good  its  pofiefiion  againft 
a  greater  ftrength, '  till  he  was,  reinforced.  But  Ge- 
neral Philips,  though  in  a  declining  ftate  of  health, 
ufed  fo  much  aftivity  on  difcovering  his  intent,  that 
he  entirely  fruftrated  it;  and,  by  a  timely  and  rapid . 
motion,  took  poffeffion  of  Peterfburgh  iDefore  the 
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enemy  could  carry  his  defign  into  execution.  This 
was  the  laR:  exploit  of  that  brave  and  excellent  offi- 
cer, who  died  a  few  days  after. 

General  Arnold,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  chief 
command,  made  all  the  arrangements  that  were' 
neceffary  to  facilitate  the  arrival  of  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis.  As  he  brought  with  him  a  chofen,  though 
*  fmall  body  of  men,  no  efforts  were  negledled  to 
intercept  them  on  their  march  ;  and  it  was  no  in- 
confiderable  difappointment  to  the  enemy,  that 
.  they  had  not 'been  able  to  fucceed  in  thismeafure. 

Lord  Cornwallis  was  now. at  the  head  of  an  army 
which,  though  not  numerous,  was  extremely  for- 
midable, from  the  uncpmmbn  dxpertncfs  and  bra- 
very of  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  which  it  con- 
fifted.  He  began  hiis  operations  by  croffing  James 
River,  and  advancing  towards  the  upper  country. 
Colonels  Tarlton.and  Simcoe  were  detached  from 
the  main  body,  in  order  to  harafs  the  enemy. 
They  executed  their  commiffion  with  great  fpirit 
and  fuccefs,  deftroying  vafl  quantities  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  provifions,  and  worfting  the 
enemy  in  feveral  fkirmifties. 

He  then  turned  towards  the  fea-coaft,  and  took 
pofTeffion  of  Williamfburgh ;  having  in  this  expe- 
dition done  immehfe  damage  to  the  enetny.  Some 
thoufand  hogfheads  of  tobacco  were  feized  or  dc- 
flroyed;  and  a  great  number  of  brafs  ordnance, 
both  guns  and  mortar-pieces,  ^roughcawaj. 

The  American  forces,  under  the  Marquis  dc 
la  Fayette,  being  feinfotced  by  a  ftrong  detach- 
ment,  commanded  by  General  Wayne,  Baron 
Steuben,  and  other  able  officers^  drew  nearer  to  the 
Britifh  army,  which  was  now  encamped  near  James- 
Town.  On  the  fixth  of  July  they  attacked  its 
out- pods  with  great  vigour;  and,  conceiving  the 
main  body  itfelf  to  be  at  a  diftance,  they  ap- 
proached 
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preached  in  confidemble  force,  in  hope  of  com- 
pletely cutting  off  that  -part  which  was  near  them. 

But  Lord  Cornwallis,  after  waiting  till  they  had 
brought  up  all  the  force  they  intended,  turned  fod- 
denly  upon  them  vvith  the  remainder  of  his  army, 
difpofed  in  two  lines.  The  left  of  the  enemy, 
compofed  chiefly  of  militia,  was  quickly  routed, 
and  put  to  flight :  but  their  right,  confifting  of  the 
Pennfylvanian  line,  and  other  Continential  regulars, 
made  a  very  brave  defence.  They  were,  however, 
compelled  to  retire,  with  the  lofs  of  their  artiller}^, 
through  the  fuperior  conduft  and  bravery  of  Colo- 
nel Dundas,  and  thofe  troops  under  his  command, 
that  formed  the  Britifh  left.  A  great  number  of 
dead  and  wounded  were  left  on  the  field  ;  but  as 
it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  aftion  com- 
menced, the  evening  was  too  far  gone  when  it  was 
over,  to  purfue  them  with  any  fuccefs.  The  Britifli 
officers  made  no  doubt,  that  unlefs  the  darknefs 
had  interpofed  in  their  favour,  the  whole  of  the 
American  forces  muft  unaVs^idably  have  furrender- 
'  ed,*  or  been  deflroyed. 

The  principal  objeft  of  contemplation  in  the  ex- 
pedition now  carrying  on  in  Virginia,  was  to  fix 
upon  a  place\>f  flrength  and  fecurity  for  the  Britifh 
troops  and  fhipping,  from  whence  to  command  that 
extenfive  province,  and  cut  off  its  commercial 
communication  through  the  Chefapeak.  By  this 
mcafure  its  trade  and  refources,  and,  of  confe- 
quence,  the  principal  fupport  of  the  war  on  the 
part  of  America,  would  in  a  confiderable  degree  be 
taken  away. 

Various  opinions  were  held  concerning  the  pro- 
perefl  flations ;  which  rendered  the  choice  of  one 
a  matter  of  no  fmall  difficulty  and  hefitation.  About 
the  commencement  of  hoftilities  in  Virginia,  the 
harbour  of  Portfmouth,  in  the  fouthern  part  of  that 
colony,  had  been  tried,  and  found  highly  fervice- 
N  2  '  able 
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able  at  that  tipae  for  the  purpofe  of  affording  a  con- 
venient poll  both  for  naval  and  military  operations. 
It  commanded  the  Chefapeak,  from  whence  incur- 
fions  might  be  made  into  every  diftrict  of  the  pro- 
vince, up  the  many  navigable  rivers  that  fell  into 
that  Ipacious  bay. 

There  were  objedtions,  however,  to  this  poft  :  it 
was  unwholefomely  fituated,  would  require  a  large 
force  for  its  proteftion,  and  did  not  admit  of  (hips 
of  the  line;  without  which,  in  the  prefent  circum- 
ftances,  it  would  be  totally  infecure.  In  the  default 
of  Portfmoiith,  Point  Corhfort  was  next  propofed, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hampton  Road,  where  large  vtf- 
fels  would  lie  in  fafety,  under  fuch  works  as  might 
be  ereded  to  that  intent ;  but  upon  examination,  that 
fpot  appeared  too  much  expofed  to  the  fire  of 
a  fleet. — After  much  deliberation,  York  Town, 
feated  on  the  river  of  that  name,  wjis  at  laft  pitchetl 
upon,  as  the  leaft  inconvenient  poft.  Glpucefter 
Point  lay  on  the  northern  fide,  at  little  more  th^  a 
mile  diftance;  the  river  Banning  between  them,  be- 
ing equally  commanded  by  both,  and  of  fufficicnt 
dq)th  for  large  veffels. 

But  this  pofition,  though  favourable  in  many 
refpefts,  required  no  inconfiderable  force  to  be 
properly  maintained.  That  which  was  now  under 
Lord  Cornwallis,  though  confifting  of  no  more 
than  about  feven  thoufand  men,  was  no  fmall  pro- 
portion of  what  remained  at  this  time  in  America. — 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Bri- 
tiih  forces  on  the  continent,  was  at  this  time  in  fo 
dangerous  a  fituation  at  New  York,  that  inftead  of 
being  able  to  fend  any  funher  fupplies  of  troops  to 
Lord  Cornwallis,  he  was  under  the  neceffity  of  re- 
quelling  him  to  fpare  a  body  of  three  thouland 
men  for  the  defence  of  that  city,  which  he  ex- 
peded  would  be  (hortly  attacked  by  the  combined 
ftrength  of  France  and  America. 

This 
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This  requeft  could  not,  however,  be  complied 
with  in  the  prefent  junfture ;  as  ic  appeared  im- 
prafticable  to  Lord  Cornwallis  to  retain  his  poft, 
were  he  divefted  of  fo  great  a  part  of  his  ftrength. 
He  exerted  himfelf  to  fortify  and  render  it  ten- 
able ;  not  doubting  but  the  utmoft  efforts  would  be 
made  to  diflodge  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ruling  men  among  the 
Americans  were  anxioufly  employed  in  devifing  the 
means  to  fruftrate  the  vigorous  proceedings  that 
were  intended  againft  them.  Their  internal  affairs 
were  at  this  period  in  extreme  diforder,  as  appear- 
ed fronl  a  variety  of  intercepted  letters,  written  by 
(bme  of  the  principal  perfonages  among  them  ;  and 
which  defcribed  their  condition  to  be  replete  with 
all  manner  of  difficulties.  This  knowledge  of  their 
diflrefsful  circumftances,  was  no  lefs  difparaging 
and  hurtful  to  them,  than  encouraging  to  the 
Britifh  commanders  in  America,  and  to  the  miniftry 
at  home.  Great  hopes  were  hence  entertained, 
that  the  time  was  approaching  when  thefe  unceaf- 
ing  hardfliips  would  create  fuch  difcontent  and  im- 
patience, as  might  induce  the  Aniericans  to  put  an 
end  to  their  calamities,  by  liflening  to  the  favour- 
able terms  fo  repeatedly  offered  them. 

But  this  difcovery  of  their  circumftances,  con- 
trary to  all  expedtation,  produced  a  quite  oppofite 
effeft.  Relying  on  the  afSflance  of  France,  and 
of  the  multitude  of  allies  that  fupportedits  caufe  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  Coqgrefs  was  not  in  the  leaft 
dubious  of  (;he  final  iflTue  of  the  war  j  and  looked 
upon  the  prefent  inconveniences  as  no  more  than 
temporary  evils,  which  could  not  fail  of  a  quick 
termination,  as  foon  as  thofe  naval  fucc^ours  arrived 
which  had  been  folemnly  promifed  them  before  the 
expiration  of  fummer. 

That  period  was  now  approaching;  and  the  chief 

ftudy  of  General  Wafhington'was  how  to  co-ope- 

N .  q  rate 
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rate  moft  efFedually  with  their  French  allies.—'  ' 
That  method  which  feemed  to  be  moft  likely  to 
fucceed,  was  by  making  fuch  a  diverfion  in  their 
favour,  as  would  keep  the  ftrength  and  attention 
of  the  Britifti  commanders  fo  much  occupied  elfe- 
where,  as  to  give  the  former  a  complete  opportu- 
nity of  executing  their  defigns  without  any  effec- 
tual oppofition. 

In  order  to  acconiplifti  this  end  the  more  readi- 
ly, a  projeft  was  formed  to  circumvent  and  de- 
ceive the  Britifti  commanders  into  a  perfuafion  that 
the  intent  of  France  and  America  was  to  finifh  the 
war  by  a  decifive  blow  at  New  York  ;  the  capture 
of  which,  together  with  the  force  it  contained, 
muft  infallibly  put  an  end  to  hoftilities  on  that 
continent. 

To  carry  on  the  deception,  letters  were  framed 
by  the  American  General,  fetting  forth  his  total 
defpair  of  expelling  the  Englifli,  but  by  attacking 
them  fuccefsfuUy  at  New  York ;  and  infifting  per- 
emptorily on  the  indifpenfable  neceffity  of  both 
French  and  Americans  combining  all  their  forces 
for  that  purpofe,  as.  the  fole  means  of  obtaining  the 
•end  for  which  they  had  fo  long  been  contending. 

He  reprefented  to  the  American  commanders 
employed  in  different  parts,  bivt  efpecially  to  thofe 
in  Virginia,  his  abfplute  inability  to  come  to  their 
afliftan,ce ;  and  that  the  deliverance  of  that  pro- 
vince from  its  Britifh  invaders^  would  entirely  de^ 
pend  on  the  plan  he  had  formed  againft  New 
York,  in  conjundtion  with  the  French  commanding 
officers,  who  concurred  unanimoufly  ip  approving 
it,  were  hearty  in  their  promifes  to  fecond  it  with 
all  their  power,  and  extremely  fanguine  in  their  ex- 
pectations of  its  fuccefs. 

To  imprefs  thefe  ideas  the  more  ftrongly,  letters 
of  the  fame  tenourwere  addrefTed  from  the  French 
commanders  themfelves  to  the  Refident  of  France 
at  Philadelphia.     Thefe  letters  were  delivered  to 

meflfcn* 
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mcflengers,  who  were  purpofely  thrown  into  the 
way  of  being  intercepted.  They  fell  accordin'gly 
into  the  hands  of  thole  for  whom  they  were  delign- 
cdj  and  produced  iheir  defired  efFed. 

That  the  movements  of  the  enemy  might  corref- 
pond  with  the  intentions  exprefled  in  thefe  letters. 
Count  de  Rochambeau  moved  from  Rhode  Ifland 
with  the  French  troops  uhder  his  command,  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  and  formed  a  junftion  with 
General  Wafhington  on  the  Connedicut  fide  of  the 
North  River.  From  hence  they  both  advanced  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  NewTTork.  They  continued 
in  this  pofition  near  fix  weeks ;  feigning,  by  their 
motions,  to  be  preparing  for  an  attack  upon  this 
city,  reconnoitring  its  environ?,  and  infpefting  all 
the  works  within  the  reach  of  their  cannon. 

The  fpeedy  arrival  of  Count  de  Grafle,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  fleet,  was  at  the  fame  time 
confidently  reported;  and  a  body  of  French  troops 
took  poft  on  the  Ihore  facing  Sandy  Hook,  with 
an  apparent  intent  of  co-operating  with  him..— 
Quarters  were  in  confequence  prepared  for  the  reft 
bf  their  countrymen,  who  were,  it  was  fiid,  to  a6b 
chiefly  on  that  fide.  General  Wafhington,  on  the 
other  hand,  pofted  himfelf  oppofite  to  Sraten  Ifland. 

Matters  being  at  length  completely  arranged 
for  the  profecution  of  the  main  defigh,  the  French 
and  American  Generals'  fuddenly  broke  up  their 
camps,  and  took  their  route  through  the  Jerfeys. — 
They  croflTed  the  Delaware  at  Trenton,  and  pafled 
through  Philadelphia  on  the  third  and  fourth  of 
September,  on  their  way  to  thie  head  of  the  river 
■  Elk,  where  their  embarkation  for  Virginia  was  to 
take  place. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  refolution  was  taken  at  New 

York,  to  makefuch  a  diverfion  on  the  fide  ofCon- 

nefticut,  as  ftiould  induce  General  Wallungton  to 

turn  his  attention  to  that  pfoviacc,  and  defeat  the 

N  4  fcheme 
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fcheme  he  feemed  meditating  againft  New  York. 
The  conduft  of  this  expedition  was  committed  ta 
General  Arnold.  He  embarked  with  a  ftrongr  de- 
tachmcnt,  and  landed  on  the  fixth  of  September 
at  New  London,  a  place  of  great  trade  in  that  co- 
lony, lituated  on  a  rircv  to  which  the  name  of 
Thames  had  been  given  by  the  original  fettlers  in 
former  days. 

General  Arnold  made  his  landing  on  that  fide  of 
the  river  where  Fort  Trumbull  flood,  which  was 
mattered  without  much  difficulty.  But  Colonel 
Eyre,  who  landed  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river, 
met  with  a  very  refolute  oppofition.  He  had  been 
informed  that  Fort  Grifwpid,  the  attacking  of  which 
fell  to  his  lot,  was  not  in  a  proper  ftate  of  defence, 
and  wanted  a  fufficient  garrifon  :  but  he  found  it, 
on  the  contrary,  well  fortified  and  manned. — On 
viewing  it  more  fully.  General  Arnold  thought  it 
too  ftrong  to  be  carried  by  a  fiadden  aflault,  and 
therefore  countermanded  the  orders  he  had  before 
given  to  that  intent.  But  the  attack  was  already 
begun  'y — the  troops  advancing  under  a  heavy  fire, 
aflault ed  it  on  three  fides.  They  firft  made  a  lodge- 
ment in  the  ditch,  and  next  on  the  frai'zing;  from 
whence,  after  filencing  a  heavy  gun,,  that  enfiladed 
them,  they  ruflied  with  their  bayonets  fixed  through 
the  embrafijres,  which  were  defended  with  the  moft 
delperate  obftinacy^  by  the  enemy,  who  had  armed 
themfelves  with  long  fpears  for  that  purpofe. 

The  honour  obtained  by  this  remarkable  adtion 
was  very  great,  but  it  was  dearly  purchafed.  Two 
officers,  and  forty-fix  foldiers  were  killed  on  the 
fpot,  and  eight  officers,  with  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  foldiers  wounded.  Among  thofe  wha 
fell  was  Major  Montgomery,  who  was  pierced  with 
a  fpear  as  he  entered  the  fort.  On  the  fide  of  the* 
garrifon,  their  commander.  Colonel  Ladyard,  was 
flain,  with  eighty-five  of  his^  n:icn ;  fixty  were 
L    .     !  ,  wounded^ 
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wounded,  moft  of  them  mortally,  and  about  fevcnty 
were  made  prifoners. 

Immenfe  quantities  of  mcrchandife  were  deftroy- 
ed  upon  this  occafion,  with  a  great  number  of  (hip% 
ping,  and  military  and  naval  {lores.  Unhappily 
for  the  town,  a  large  quantity  of  gunpowder  had 
been  depofited  in  the  ftorehoufes,  which  being  fet 
on  fire,  the  flames  communicated  to  the  contigur 
ous  buildings,  and  a  great  part  of  the  town  was  re* 
duced  to  afties. 

But  this  incurfion  into  Connefticut  did  not  ap- 
pear of  fufiicient  importance  to  the  American  com- 
manders to  occafion  any  alteration  in  their  plan.-— 
It  was  by  this  time  in  a  confiderable  ftate  of  for- 
wardnefs.  The  combined  forces,  under  General 
Wafliington  and  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  had 
now  reached  the  head  of  the  Elk,  where  a  part  of 
them  embarked, aAd  the  relidue,  for  want  of  water- 
carriage,  proceeded  by  land  towards  the  place  of 
deftination. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  large  French  fleet  was  on 
its  way  from  the  Weft  Indies,  under  Count  de 
Grafle :  it  arrived  off"  the  Chefapcak  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  Auguft.  A  Britifh  fquadron,  from  the 
fame  quarter,  had  arrived  there  three  days  before, 
commanded  by  Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood.  Intel- 
ligence had  been  previoufly  fent  to  New  York  from 
Admiral  Rodney,  of  his  intentions  to  difpatch  this 
fquadron  to  reinforce  that  under  Admiral  Graves  : 
but  this  latter,  for  want  of  this  information,  which 
was  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  had  been  cruifmg 
off"  Bofton,  from  whence  he  was  driven  by  bad 
weather  to  New  York,  where  fome  of  his  fhips 
were  repairing  the  damages  they  had  received. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Sir  Samuel  Hood  that,  not 
meeting  with  Admiral  Graves  at  the  Chefapeak,  he 
had  proceeded  to  Sandy  Hook*    He  had  no  more 

than 
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than  fourteen  (hips  of  the  line,  while  Count  de 
Graffe  was  at  the  head  of  four-and-twenty. 

No  information  of  the  arrival  of  the  French* fleet 
had  reached  New  York  when  Admirals  Graves  and 
Hdod  left  that  place  on  the  laft  day  of  Auguft, 
with  an  intent  to  proceed  fouchward,  in  expedta- 
tion  of  falling  in  with  that  very  fleet  which  was 
fuppofed  to  be  yet  on  its  way.  But  on  approaching 
the  Chefapeak,  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  Sep- 
tember, they  difcovercd  it  at  anchor,  lying  acrofs 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  extended  from  Cape 
Henry  to  the  middle  ground. 

The  united  force  of  the  two  Admirals  amounted 
only  to  nineteen  fliips  of  the  line.  They  bore  down 
however  upon  the  enemy  with  great  refolution,  and 
gave  them,  a  fair  opportunity  of  coming  to  clofe 
aftion ;  but  they  avoided  it  with  great  care.  The 
engagement  did  not  commence  till  about  four  in 
the  afternoon,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  nearingthe 
French  fufficiently  for  that  manner  of  fighting 
which  the  Britifh  Admiral  had  in  view,  and  which 
the  French  Admiral  ftudioufly  declined.  The  van 
of  the  Britifli  fquadron  bore  the  chief  brunt  of  the 
day :  notwithflanding  the  fuperiority  of  the  force 
with  which  it  had  to  contend,  it  obliged  the  van  of 
the  French  to  bear  away.  Their  center,  when 
compelled  to  cover  the  (hips  that  were  retreating, 
did  it  at  a  confiderable  dittance,  and  feemed  to  have 
no  other  intent  than  to  confult  the  general  fafety 
of  their  fleet. 

The  adion  did  not  end  till  fun-fet ;  and  the  Bri- 
tifli fleet  was  kept  all  night  extended  on  a  line  with 
the  enemy,  in  order  to  renew  it  at  day-break.  In 
this  pofition  both  the  fleets  continued  during  the 
next  day,  repairing  the  damages  they  had  fuf- 
tained ;  the  French  not  making  any  motions  that 
indicated  an  intendon  to  engage. 

Out 
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Out  of  tSrelve  (hips  that  were  able  to  fetch  the 
enemy  fufficiently  for  execution,  one  was  fo  Ihatter- 
ed,  that  after  taking  out  its  contents,  the  hull  was 
fet  on  fire ;  and  five  others  had  received  fo  much 
hurt,  that  it  was  thought  unadvifable  to  re-attack 
the  enemy  until  they  had  been  refitted.  The  lofs 
in  killed  and  virounded  did  not  exceed  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  During  five  days,  the  Britifli  and 
French  fleets  continued  in  fight  of  each  other  :  but 
notwithftanding  its  advantages  in  number,  the  lat- 
ter fliowed  no  difpofition  to  venture  a  feconH  aftion; 
and  confl:antly  took  the  benefit  of  the  wind  to  main- 
tain its  difl:ance. 

While  both  fleets  were  thus  obferving  each 
other's  motions,  the  fquadron  under  Monfieur  de 
Barras,  who  had  fucceeded  M.  de  Ternay  in  the 
command  of  the  French  naval  force  at  Rhode 
Ifland,  arrived  in  the  Chefapeak  on  the  tenth  of 
September.  He  had  left  the  harbour  of  Newport 
in  that  ifland  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Augufl:,  and  to 
avoid  falling  in  with  Admiral  Graves,  had  fl:retched 
out  a  confiderable  way  to  fea.  He  brought  with 
him  ten  large  tranfports,  freighted  with  heavy  artil- 
lery, and  other  utenfils  neceflary  for  the  combined 
armies  in  their  prefent  enterprize. 

The  arrival  of  M.  de  Barras  gave  the  French  fo 
great  a  fuperiority,  that  it  was  no  longer  fafe  to  at- 
tack them.  They  now  anchored  within  Cape 
Henry,  and  blocked  up  the  paflT^e  into  the  bay.— 
Two  BritiQi  frigates  that  had  been  difpatched  to 
cut  away  the  buoys  left  by  the  French  at  the  places 
of  their  anchoring,  fell  in  between  their  two  fqua- 
drons,  and  were  captured.  Thefe  circumftances 
made  it  expedient  for  the  Britifh  fleet  to  return  to 
New  York. 

The  French  being  now  in  poflTeflion  of  the  Che- 
fapeak, the  fituation  of  the  army  under  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  was  become  highly  critical.      One  part  of 

Count 
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Count  de  Graffe's  fleet  blocked  up  York  river ; 
another  was  ftationed  on  James  River ;  by  which 
means  all  communication  was  cut  otF  with  the  coun- 
tries fouih  ot  it.  A  body  of  between  three  and 
four  thoufand  French  troops  was  landed  from  this 
fleet,  in  order  to  join  the  forces  under  the  Marquis 
de  la  Fayette,  which  were  now  daily  augmenting 
by  the  arrival  of  thofe  conduced  by  General  Wa(h- 
ington  and  Count  de  Rochambeau.  Thefe  differ- 
ent corps  formed  a  complete  junclion  at  Williams- 
burgh  before  the  clofe  of  September. 

The  computation  of  the  ftrength  now  employed 
againft  Lord  Cornwallis,  ftattd  itat  near  nine  thou- 
fand French,*  about  ten  thoufand  American  regu- 
lars, and  fix  thoufand  chofen  militia  and  markfmen. 
But  that  which  proved  the  greateft  annoyance  to 
the  Britifh  troops,  was  the  heavy  artillery  of  the 
enemy;  againft  which  their  own  was  too  fmall  to  be 
of  any  material  fervice. 

The  latter  days  of  September  were  employed  by 
the  enemy  in  forming  a  regular  inveftment  of  the 
town  and  -fortifications  conftruAed  by  the  Britifli 
troops,  and  in  feiziag  the  various  pofts  which  thefe 
had  been  obliged  to  abandon  for  want  of  fufficient 
numbers  to  defend  them.  A  remarkable  emulation 
wasobferved  between  the  French  and  Americans  :— 
General  Wafhington  had  felefted  his  beft  troops  for 
this  important  occafion;  and  the  French  were  con- 
felTcdly  chofen  out  of  the  braveft  corps  in  France. 

The  trenches  before  York  Town  were  opened  on 
the  night  of  the  fixth  of  October,  in  two  feparata 
places,  by  the  French  and  Americans  refpedively. 
The  -batteries  which  they  eredted,  exclufive  of  their 
being  ferved  by  the  moft  expert  people  in  that  Ime, 
were  mounted  with  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon • 
Their  weight  of  metal  was  fuch,  as  foon  to  deftroy 
the  earthen  defences  the  befieged  had  railed,  and  to 
iilence  their  artillery,  which  was  quickly  found  too 

flight 
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flight  to  (land  theleail  competition  with  that  of  the 
enemy. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  difficulties,  the  rcfolution 
of  the  Britifh  troops  was  in  the  higheft  degree  con- 
Ipicuous.  They  were  conftantly  employed  in  con- 
ftrudting  new  works,  and  reparing  thofe  that  were 
deftroyed  by  the  cannon  of  the  befiegers.  Thefe, 
however,  from  the  fuperiority  of  their  fire,  daily 
gained  ground,  and  made  good  their  approaches 
towards  the  place.  By  lodging  themfelves  in  the 
abandoned  works,  they  had  blocked  up  the  befieg- 
ed  in  a  circle  of  very  little  extent,  which  gave  them 
great  advantages  in  ftraitening  tl^e  former,  con- 
fining their  operations,  and  efpecially  in  annoying 
every  part  of  the  garrifon  from  their  numerous 
batteries. 

From  the  (ixth  to  the  fourteenth  of  Oftober, 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  inceffantly  kept  up  from 
heavy  cannon,  mortars,  and  howitzers,  which  did 
great  execution.  The  works  of  the  place  were  fo 
much  damaged,  that  it  was  plainly  perceived  they 
would  fhortly  become  untenable. 

On  the  fourteenth,  at  night,  two  detachments  of 
the  enemy,  the  one  French,  the  other  Americans, 
attacked  and  ftormed  two  redoubts  in  the  front  of 
the  Britifh  works  They  were  defended  with  great 
valour,  and  not  taken  without  uncommon  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  :  the  French,  in  particu-^ 
lar,  loft  a  number  of  their  braved  men. 

In  order  to  deftroy  the  batteries  erefted  by  the 
enemy  on  the  ground  that  had, been  occupied  by 
thefe  redoubts,  a  vigorous  fally  wa;s  made,  com- 
pofed  of  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  command- 
ed by  Colonel  Abercromby.  They  defeated  the 
body  of  men  that  guarded  thefe  batteries,  (lew  and 
wounded  many  of  them,  and  retired  v/ith  little  lofs 
on  their  fide,  after  fpiking  the  guns.  But  the  bat* 
teries  were  re-eftablifhed  on  the  next  day,  and  rein- 
forced 
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forced  with  an  additonal  number  of  pieces;  and  it 
became  imprafticable,  from  the  multitude  appoint- 
ed to  the  defence  of  this  poft,  and  the  ftrength  of 
the  works  around  ij,  to  make  another  attempt. 

The  troops  were  at  this  time  fo  reduced  by  fick- 
nefs,  as  well  as  by  the  accidents  of  war,  that  they 
amounted  to  little  more  than  three  thoufand  fix 
hundred  men  fit  for  duty,  including  fervants  and 
artificers.  They  were  not  able  to  ftiow  a  fingle 
gun  to  the  enemy  ;  and  their  fl:ock  of  Ihells  was 
nearly  exhaufted. 

In  this  extremity,  Lord  Cornwallis,  defirous  to 
fave  all  that  he  could  of  fo  brave  abody  of  men, 
refolved  to  convey  them  over  to  Gloucefter  Point, 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  river.  An  attempt  was 
made  accordingly ;  but  it  was  defeated  by  adverfe 
weather. 

On  the  faikire  of  this  defign,  all  hopes  of  retreat 
were  neceflarily  at  an  end  ;  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  make  good  their  defence,  if  poffible,  until 
that  affiftance  fhould  arrive  which  they  had  been 
fome  time  expeding ;  and  in  hope  of  which  they 
had  encountered  the  hard  (hips  and  perils  of  their 
fituation  wiih  fo  much  patience  and  refolution. 

The  Britifli  fleet  that  had  engaged  Count  de 
GraflTe,  was  at  this  time  at  New  York,  occupied  in 
repairing  the  damages  it  had  received,  and  refit- 
ting with  the  utmoft  expedition,  in  order  to  return 
to  the  Chefapeak,  to  the  relief  of  the  Britifh  army 
at  York  Town,  It  had  lately  been  joined  by  fe- 
veral  (hips  of  force,  and  now  amounted  to  twenty- 
five  fail  of  the  line,  two  fifties,  and  eight  frigates. 
But  this  was  a  very  inadequate  ftrength  to  that  of 
the  French  fleet  under  Count  de  Grade,  which  con- 
fided of  thirty-fix  (liips  of  the  line,  including  die 
fquadron  ofM.  de  Barras.  -This  great  difparity 
made  no  impre(fion  on  the  minds  of  the  Britifh 
commanders :  they  determined  to  rifk  every  danger 
for  the  deliverance  of  Lord  Cornwallis.. 

Sir 
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Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  no  lefs  folicitous  in  for- 
warding this  refolute  attempt  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
power.  He  felefted  feven  thoufand  of  his  beft 
troops,  with  which  he  embarked  in  perfonon  board 
of  the  fleet.  In  a  council  of  war  held  by  the  chief 
naval  and  land  officers,  the  moft  decided  refolutions 
were  taken  to  encounter  the  extremeft  hazards  in 
the  profecution  of  the  object  propofed.  Herein 
they  were  fully  feconded  by  the  firmnefs  and  fpirit 
of  all  ranks  in  the  fleet  and  army.  They  difplaved 
on  this  occafion  an  ardour  and  promptitude,  which 
excited  ihegreatefl  hopes  in  their  commanders. 

But  the  delays  occafioned  by  the  preparations 
that  were  indifpenfably  neceflary,  prevented  the  ar- 
mament from  failing  at  the  time  that  had  been  ex- 
pefted.  It  was  not  over  the  bar  at  Sandy  Hook 
till  the  nineteenth  of  Odober,  though  its  departure 
had  been  fixed  on  the  fifth  of  that  month,  and  no- 
tice had  in  confequence  been  given  to  Lord  Com- 
wallis. 

The  French  and  Americans  were  duly  fenfiblc 
that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  refcue  him. — 
From  diis  motive  they  ufed  the  utmoft  endeavours 
to  reduce  him  to  the  neceflity  of  yielding  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Britifli  fuccours.  They  were 
thoroughly  perfuaded,  that  could  thefe  ejQTed  a 
jun6tion  with  him,  the  combined  armies  would 
ftand  little  chance  of  accomplifhing  their  defign. 
Notwithllanding  their  naval  faperiority,  they  were 
vjery  unwilling  to  venture  an  engagement  with 
an  enemy  who  had  alvvays  fought  them  with  infe- 
rior numbers,  and  would  doubtlefs  on  fuch  an  oc- 
cafion as  the  prefent,  put  to  the  higheft  teft  that 
courage,  and  thofe  profeffional  abihtics  they  had  fo 
often  experienced. 

The  confequence  of  the  failure  to  pafs  the  troops 
over  to  Gloucefter  Point,  was,  that  the  enemy,  on 
the  difcovery  of  this  intent,  doubled  their  exertions 

in 
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in  every  quarter.  The  batteries  they  had  newly 
ereded  were  opened  with  great  vivacity  and  execu- 
tion ;  and  as  they  commanded  the  paflage  over  the 
river,  all  retreat  was  now  cut  off.  An  inceffant  and 
moft  tremendous  fire  was  kept  up  on  every  part  of 
the  fortifications.  Some  of  the  oldeft  officers  and 
foldiers  in  both  armies,  concurred  in  declaring, 
that  they  had  never  witnefled  a  more  heavy  and 
continual  difcharge  of  artillery  than  that  which 
now  took  plac6. 

The  works  were  by  this  time  nearly  demoliftied 
everywhere ;  and  an  aflault  was  every  moment  ex- 
pefted.  The  impoffibility  of  withftanding  fuch  a 
multitude  of  aflailants  with  the  handful  that  re- 
mained, was  evident.  Under  thefe  circumftances. 
Lord  Cornwall  is  felt  the  neceffity  of  adopting  the 
fpeedieft  means  of  preferving  the  lives  of  his  brave 
followers  from  the  certain  deftrudlion  that  muft  fol- 
low in  the  general  attack  that  was  meditating  by 
the  enemy^s  fleet  and  army. 

Conflant  watching,  and  unremitting  duty,  had 
totally  exhaufted  the  ftrength  of  the  troops  :  their 
numbers  were  no  longer  ftifficient  to  relieve  each 
other  in  the  unceafing  and  exceffive  toil  that  hour- 
ly encreafed  upon  them.  Having  carried  their  per- 
feverance  to  the  utmoft  extremity,  and  no  profpeft 
of  relief  appearing,  a  negociation  was  opened  with 
General  Waihington,  and  propofals  made  to  capi- 
tulate 

In  the  extremity  to  which  the  garrifon  at  York 
Town  was  now  reduced,  it  could  do  no  otherwife 
thanfubmittothe  terms  impofed  by  the  conqueror. 
The  troops  and  feamen  were  obliged  to  furrender 
themfelves  prifoners  of  war.  The  firftwere  affign- 
ed  to  the  Americans,  the  fecond  to  the  French. — 
Their  number  amounted  to  between  fix  and  feven 
thoufand  :  their  private  property  was  allowed  them  j 
find,  to  the  officers  the  liberty  of  returning  to  New 

York, 
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York,  or  to  Britain,  on  parole*  The  artillery  that 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  confifted  of 
above  one  hundred  pieces,  feventy  of  which  were 
of  brafs.  They  took  poffeffion  of  three  frigates, 
one  of  twenty-eight,  and  two  of  twenty ^guns,  be* 
fides  a  number  of  tranfports,  and  other  teflels.— 
'Many  had  beendeftroyed  during  the  fiegelg  among 
thefe  was  a  (hip  of  forty  guns,  fet  on  firivby  the 
(hells  of  the  enemy.  The  quantity  of  ari^I,,  am- 
munition, warlike  ftores,  and  provifions,  wW  very 
confiderabie.  V, 

A  point  ftrenuoufly  infifted  upon  by  Lord  ^orn- 
wallis,  was,  that  fuch  of  the  Americans* as Nciad 
joined  him  (hould  incur  no  punifliment  on  that  ac- 
count. But  General  Waftiington  refiifed  his  affent 
to  this  demand  ;  affigning  for  a  reafon  that  it  was  of 
civil  refort,  and  out  of  his  competency.  In  order, 
however,  to  provide  for  their  fafety,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  ftipulated  that  a  larger  vefTel,  •which  was  to 
carry  his  letters  and  difpatches  to  New  York, 
(hould  proceed  without  being  fearched.  By  means 
of  this  conveyance  they  were  effeftually  fecured  from 
danger. 

All  due  care  was  taken  for  the  good  treatment  of 
the  foldiers  belonging  to  the  Britifti  army.  They 
were  diftributed  in  the  three  provinces  of  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Pennfylvania,  as  much  by  regiments 
as  pradticable.  Their  allowance  of  provifions  to  be 
the  fame  as  that  of  the  American  foldiers.  One 
officer  to  fifty  men,  to  refide  near  them,  for  the 
purpofe  of  infpe(3:ing  and  providing  for  their  pro- 
per treatment.  At  their  departure  for  the  refpec- 
tive  places  of  their  confinement,  they  were  com- 
fortably clad,  and  found  in  plenty  of  neceflTaries, 
and  fufficient  arrangements  made  for  their  being 
regularly  and  abundantly  fupplied  with  all  reafon- 
able  conveniences. 
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The  behaviour  of  the  enemy  on  this  occafion, 
was  fuch  as  did  them  much  honour.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  acknowledged  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  that  their  conduct  had  been  perfedly  pro- 
per. But  in  fpeaking  of  the  French,  he  expatiates 
with  hearth-felt  fatisfadlion  on  the  liberality  of  dif^ 
pofition  they  mahifefted  ;  and  concludes,  by  hopiiig 
they  would  meet  with  a  due  return  of  gratitude, 
whenever  the  chances  of  war  fliould  put  them  in  the 
power  of  Englilhmen. 

In  this  manner  was  terminated  in  America  the 
important  and  decifive  campaign  of  the  year  eighty- 
one.  It  put  an  end  to  all  further  expedations  of 
bringii^  the  independency  of  the  Americans  into 
queftion.  The  fpirit  of  enterprize  that  had  been 
K)  refolutely  kept  up  by  the  Britifli  commanders, 
artd  their  people,  fince  the  commencement  of  hof- 
tiiities,'  was  now  of  neceffity  dropped,  and  confined . 
to  the  nirrow  limits  of  preferving  the  pofts  jret  in 
poffeflion  of  the  Britifh  forces. 

Never  had  this  fpirit  been  exerted  with  more 
vigour  than  in  the  expedition  conducted  by  Lord 
Cornwallis.  Through  difficulties  and  trials  of  every 
kind,  the  brave  meA  he  commanded,  animated  by 
his  example,  had  conquered  all  obflruftions,  fo  far 
as  it  could  be  overcome  in  a  country,  from  the  na* 
ture  of  which  it  was  impoffible  to  fubdue  the  re- 
fiflance  of  the  inhabitants,  while  they  continued 
united,  and  determined  not  to  yield. 

Both  French  and  Americans,  the  firfl  efpecially, 
confeffed  that  no  troops  could  have  better  deferved 
a  happier  fate  than  that  they  met  With.  They  adtcd 
to  the  lafl  with  an  intrepidity  that  won  them  the 
admiration  of  all  judges  of  militarj^  merit.  The 
place  they  had  defended  with  fo  much  courage 
againfl  the  combined  armies,  was  not  only  in  tha 
words  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
enemy  himfelf,  no  more  than  an  intrenched  camp, 
^  fubjeft 
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fubjeft  in  moft  places  to  be  enfiladed*  To  have 
made  fo  noble  a  (land  in  fo  difadvantageous  a  po- 
fition,  was  juftly  deemed  an  extraordinary  effort  of 
the  moft  cxmfummate  fkill  and  bravery. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Britifli  armament  arrived 
from  New  York,  in  the  full  determination  to  rufh 
into  every  danger  for  the  prefervation  of  their  coun- 
trymen. They  appeared  off  the  Chefapeak  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  Oftober ;  but  to  their  heavy  mor- 
tification, were  apprized  that  the  furrender  of  the 
Britifli  army  had  taken  place  on  the  nineteenth,  the 
very  day  they  failed  from  Sandy  Hook. 

Both  the  naval  and  land  officers. were  fully  confi- 
dent, that  could  they  have  poffibly  arrived  at  the 
time  firft  propofed,  this  event  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  prevented.  It  was  therefore  with  the 
deeper  grief  they  lamented  a  misfortune,  of  which 
they  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  confequences. 

The  French  fleet,  on  the  other  hand,  notwith** 
ftanding  the  elatednefs  naturally  proceeding  from 
fiiccefs,  and  its  fuperior  ftrength  in  every  refpeft, 
did  not  leave  the  pofition  it  had  taken.  The  mo- 
tive of  the  expedition  being  at  an  end,  and  as  no 
profpeft  offered  of  drawing  the  enemy  to  aftion, 
the  Britifh  commanders  took  the  refolution  of  re- 
turning to  New  York :  they  effefted  it  without 
meeting  the  leaft  interruption. 

The  joy  and  exultation  that  were  now  fpread  over 
the  whole  continent  of  North  America,  may  be 
better  conceived  than  expreffed.  The  furrender  of 
the  army  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  was  confidered 
as  the  final  decifion  of  the  conteft  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Colonies.  All  that  now  remained 
to  be  done,  appeared  a  work  of  eafe  and  facility  in 
cbmparifon  of  what  had,  after  fo  much  toil  and 
fuffering,  been  at  length  accompliflied.  No  room 
was  now  left  for  anxiety  concerning  the  main  ob- 
jeds,— independence  and  fovereignty.    Thefe  were 
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now  completely  fecured  in  the  opinion  of  all  men  ; 
and  it  was  not  doubted  the  BritiQi  miniltry  would, 
ere  long,  be  compelled  to  yield  to  neceffity,  and 
acknowledge  them,  in  concurrence  with  the  reft  of 
Europe. 

The  importance  and  conviftion  felt  by  General 
Waftiington  of  the  magnitude  of  the  fuccefs  ob- 
tained  by  the  French  and  American  arms,  was 
ftrongly  manifefted  in  the  orders  publiflied  in  his 
camp  the  day  following  the  reduftion  of  the  Britilh 
army.  The  warmth  of  ftile  with  which  his  thanks 
and  congratulations  were  conveyed  to  the  officers 
and  foldiers  of  the  combined  armies,  was  ftriking 
and  confpicuous.  Among  other  particulars  that 
teftified  the  greatnefs  of  his  farisfadion,  he  iiTued  a 
general  pardon  to  all  perfons  in  the  Continental 
army  who  were  at  this  time  under  arreft ;  in  order, 
faid  he,  that  every  heart  fhould  partake  of  the  ge- 
neral joy. 

Nor  did  he  omit  what  he  knew  would  be  pecu- 
liarly acceptable  to  the  religious  turn  of  numbers 
of  his  countrymen.  He  efpecially  enjoined  in  the 
conclufion  of  his  orders,  that  a  thankfgiving  fer- 
vice  (hould  be  performed,  at  which  it  was  folemnly 
recommended  to  the  troops  to  affift  with  that  ferioul- 
nets  and  (enfibility  of  heart,  which  the  particular  and 
furprifing  interpofition  of  Providence  in  their  favour 
fo  juftly  claimed.     Such  were  his  expreffions. 

The  fatisfaflion  manifefted  by  Congrefs  was  ade- 
quate to  the  fignal  good  fortune  that  had  attend- 
ed them.  After  voting  their  thanks  to  General 
Waftiington,  Count  Rochambeau,  and  Count  de 
Graffe,  and  to  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  com- 
bined armies,  for  the  fervices  they  had  performed, 
they  refolved,  that  in  remembrance  of  the  furren- 
der  of  the  Britifti  army,  a  marble  column  ftioul4 
be  eredted  at  York  Town,  in  Virginia,  adorned 
with  emblems  of  the  alliance  between  France  and 
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the  United  States  of  America,  and  infcribed  with  a 
Aiccinft  narrative  of  the  memorable  event  it  was 
intended  to  commemorate. 

Prefents  and  acknowledgments  of  various  kinds 
were  alfo  ordained  by  Congrefs  ilpon  this  occafion, 
and  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  thofe  to  whom  they 
were  decreed.  General  Waftiington  was  honoured 
with  the  addrefles  of  every  province  in  the  confe- 
deracy, and  with  the  moft  flattering  applaufes  from 
all  ranks  of  individuals  throughout  the  continent. 

Among  thofe  occurrences  to  which  the  com- 
plexion of  the  time  gave  birth,  an  incident  hap- 
pened at  Philadelphia,  which  was  noticed  as  the 
moft  remarkable  circumftance  that  accompanied 
the  rejoicings  which  took  place  on  account  of  this 
event. 

A  difcourfe  was  delivered  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  of  that  city,  by  Monfieur  dc  Bandcle, 
Chaplain  to  the  French  Refident,  at  which  the  Con- 
grefs aflifted,  in  complaifancc  to  that  miniiler. — It 
was  framed  upon  thofe  religious  and  political  prin- 
ciples which  the  orator  was  confcious  were  perfeftly 
fuitable  to  the  temper  and  ideas  of  his  auditory. 

Addrefling  himfelf  to  the  people  of  America— 
*' Thofe  miracles,'*  faid  he,  "  which  the  Almighty 
once  wrought  for  his  chofen  people,  are  again  re- 
newed in  your  favour.  It  would  be  equally  un- 
grateful and  impious  not  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
event  which  lately  confounded  your  enemies,  and 
fruftrated  their  defigns,  was  the  wonderful  work  of 
that  God  who  guards  your  liberties. 

*'  Who  but  He  could  fo  combine  the  circum- 
ftances  which  led  to  fuccefs  ? — We  have  feen  our 
enemies  pufli  forward  amidft  perils  almoft  innume- 
rable, amidft  obftrudions  almoft  infurmountable, 
to  the  fpot  which  was  defigned  for  their  defeat: 
yet  they  eagerly  fought  it,  as  a  place  of  trmmph. 

O  3  ♦^  Blind 
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*^  Blind  as  they  were  !  they  bore  hunger,  thirft, 
and  inclement  fkies ;  poured  out  their  blood  in  bat- 
tle, and  crofled  immenfe  regions,  to  confine  them* 
felves  in  another  Jericho,  whofe  walls  were  fated  to 
fall  before  another  Jofhua.^  It  is  He  whofe  voice 
commands  the  feafons,  winds,  and  feas,  who  formed 
a  junction  in  the  moft  critical  hour,  between  that 
formidable  fleet  from  the  South,  and  that  army 
which  was  ruftiing  like  an  impetuous  torrent  from 
the  North.  Who  but  He,  in  whofe  hands  are  the 
hearts  of  men,  could  infpire  the  allied  troops  with 
the  friendfliip,  the  confidence,  the  tendernefs  of 
brethren  ? — How  is  it,  that  two  nations,  once  di- 
vided, jealous,  inimical,  and  nurfed  in  reciprocal 
prejudices,  are  now  become  fo  cordially  united  as 
to  form  but  one  ? — Worldlings  would  fay,  it  is  the 
wifdom,  the  virtue,  and  the  moderation  of  their 
chiefs ;  it  is  a  great  national  intereft  which  has  per- 
formed this  prodigy  :  they  will  fay,  that  to  the  ikill 
of  the  generals,  to  the  courage  of  the  troops,  to 
the  aftivity  of  the  whole  army,  we  muft  attri- 
bute this  fplendid  fuccefs.  Ah !  they  are  igno- 
rant that  the  combining  of  fo  many  fortunate  cir- 
cumftances,  is  an^manation  from  the  All-perfeft 
Mind  ;  that  courage,  that  Ikill,  that  aftivity,  bear 
the  fecret  impreffion  of  Him  who  is  divine. 

"  For  how  many  favours,  have  we  not  to  thank 
Him  during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  year  P^-^-Your 
union,  which  was  at  firft  fupported  byjuftice  alone, 
has  now  been  confolidated  by  your  courage.  'You 
now  prefent  to  the  univerfe  the  noble  fight  of  a  fo- 
ciety,  which,  founded  on  equality,  fecures  to  the 
individuals  who  compofe  it,  the  utmoft  happinefs 
which  can  be  derived  from  human  inftitutions.  This 
advantage,  which  fo  many  other  nations  have  been 
unable  to  procure,  even  after  ages  of  effort  and 
mifery,  is  granted  by  Divine  Providence  to  the 
United  States ;    and  his  adorable  decrees  have 
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luarked  the  pr^fent  moment  for  the  completion  of 
ihat  memorable  revolution  which  h^s  taken  place 
pn  this  extenfive  continent." 
.  This  c^Iebrftted  difcourfe  was  received  with  uni- 
verfal  applav^fe  by  its  audience,  and  fpoken  of  ^mong 
the  public  as  a  mafterly  comppfition,  judicioufly 
tiin^d,  and  perfcftly  correfponding  with  the  per- 
fiiafion  and  difpofition  of  the  generality  of  the  in- 
habitants of  America,  Certain  it  is,  that  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  unhappy  conteft,  the  people 
in  the  Colonies,  thofe  in  the  North  efpecially,  were 
if^timately  convinced  that  their  caufe  was  founded  on 
the  ftrongeft  bafis  of  equity,  and  that  they  had  the 
ckareft  reafon  to  hope  that  Heaven  would  interpofe 
VA  their  behalf.  This  belief  was  difFufed  among  all 
clafRsj^  and  diligently  enforced  by  their  ruling 
men. 

They  had  not  been  a  little  confirmed  in  thefe 
notions  by  the  critical  arrival  of  Count  de  Grafle 
in  the  Chcfap(W,k,  on  the  very  fame  day,  and  at 
the  very  fan^  hour,  when  the  combined  armies 
reached  the  head  of  the  river  Elk.  -The  fortu- 
nate juii^ion  of  the  fquadron  under  Monfieur 
de  Barras,  was  viewed  in  the  fame  light :  with- 
out this  accegion,  the  naval  ftrength  of  France 
would  have  beta  unequal  to  the  operations  pro- 
pofed;  but  by  fu^h  a  reinforcement,  obtained  at 
once  a  fuperiority  Cat  became  irrefiftible  and  de- 
cifive. 

,  What  coincided  no  i^fs  with  thefe  ideas,  was 
the  fituation  of  affairs  at  ti*^  commencement  of  the 
year.  The  fpirit  and  refou-^es  of  Great  Britain 
had  been  difplayed  in  a  mannti  that  aftoniOied  all 
Europe.  Her  refolute  behavioir  with  Holland 
the  undauntednefs  with  which  iht  continued  to 
face  France  and  Spain,  the  immcife  fums  fhe 
had  raifed  in  fupport  of  the  war,  the  numerous 
fleets  and  armies  with  which  (lie  oppofei.  her  ene- 
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mies  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  fuccefles 
that  had  lately  attended  her  arms  in  the  fouthern 
Colonies,  and  the  diftrefles  of  every  denomination 
to  which  the  American  continent  was  evidently  re- 
duced, afforded  little  profpeft  of  the  prefent  cam- 
paign terminating  .fo  advantageoufly  to  thofe  ene- 
mies whofe  humiliation  (he  had  principally  in  view, 
and  whom  (he  now  confidered  as  driven  to  the  brink 
of  defpair. 

While  the  religious  part  of  fociety  was  indulging 
itfelf  in  contemplations  of  this  nature,  politicians 
were  no  lefs  bufily  employed  in  confidering  how  to 
make  the  moft  of  this  aufpicious  turn  of  affairs,  and 
in  what  manner  to  improve  to  their  benefit  an  even^ 
that  vifibly  led  to  the  great  revolution  which  i^*s 
the  viltimate  objeft  of  their  efforts  and  wifhes. 
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C  ri  A  P-.    LXIII. 

DURING  thefe  tranfadions  in  Europe  and  the 
American  hemifphere,  the  BritiOi  Empire  in 
the  Eail  was  experiencing  great  viciffitudes  of  for- 
tane,  and  feemed  expofed  to  the  fame  danger  as  on 
the  continent  of  North  America. 

Thofe  who  prefided  over  the  poffeffions  of  Great 
JBritain  in  that  rich  and  extenfiye  quarter  of  the 
^obe,  were  at  thisiftime  involved,  from  various 
caufes,  in  a  perilous  quarrel  with  the  two  moft  po- 
tent of  their  neighbours.  Thefe  were  the  warlike 
and  pppulous  nation  of  the  Marattas,  and  the  cele- 
brated Hyder  Ally,  one  of  the  greateft  politicians 
aiid  warriors  that  was  ever  known  in  India.  From 
faiall  beginnings  he  had,  through  courage  and  ar- 
tifice, arrived  to  a  degree  of  power  that  rendered 
him  the  moft  confiderable  Prince  in  that  part  of 
Afia ;  but  his  views  were  not  yet  fatisfied ;  his  ac- 
tive and  capacious  mind  had  long  been  forming 
plans  of  further  aggrandifement,  and  he  was  now 
engaged  in  the  full  career  of  their  profecution. 

Some  years  antecedent  to  the  prefent  period,  the 
Eaft-India  Company  had  been  involved  in  a  dange- 
rous conteft  with  him,  which  was  terminated  by  a 
treaty,  wherein  it  was  reciprocally  agreed,  that  both, 
fliould  aflift  each  other  againft  their  enemies,  A 
war  breaking  out  (hortly  after  between  him  and  the 
Marattas,  he  claimed  the  afliftance  of  the  Company 
in  virtue  of  this  ftipulation ;  but  they  refufed  it ; 
alleging  their  apprehenfion  to  draw  themfelves 
into  a  quarrel  with  the  Marattas,  a  meafure  which 
they  could  not  juftify,  and  to  which  they  were  not 
inclinedt 

In 
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In  the  mean  time,  as  Oxe  fortune  of  Hyder  Ally 
feemed  to  give  way  to  the  diperior  ftrength  and 
cxenions  of  the  Marattas,  he  agi^t^  applied  for  fuc- 
cours  to  the  Prefidency  of  Madras;  but  experienced 
conftant  denials,  on  various  pretences,  ^^  ^^s  at 
length  convinced  that  he  could  place  no  reliaxi^  q^ 
their  friendlhip. 

This  laid  the  foundation  of  an  inveterate  refentrr 
»cnt  in  Hydcr  Ally.  Having  found  means  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  the  Marattas,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  means  of  recovering  his  loffes  upon 
the  firft  opportunity  that.might  offer.  For  this  piir- 
pofe  he  fought  a  connexionlwrith  the  French,  who, 
en  the  other  h^nd,  readily  toriaraced  fo  favourahlQ 
an  occafion  to  fliengthen  their  inter^ft  in  India* 
They  fell  in  with  all  his  views.  They  fupplied  him 
with  warlike  neceffaries  in  the  greateft  abundance } 
amd  what  was  of  ftill  greater  utility,  with  a  numbcit 
ef  officers  and  military  men.  Throvigh  their  aifift^ 
ance  he  introduced  an  order  and  difcipline  among 
his  troops,  to  which  the  armies  of  Indian  Princes 
had  hitherto  been  total  ftrangers.  Among  other 
effential  improvements  he  collected  a  formidable  ar-» 
tillery,  with  a  numerous  and  well-trained  body  of 
men  to  fc  rve  it,  a  large  proportion  of  which  con-r 
fifted  of  Europeans. 

When  he  found  himfclf  fufficiently  prepared  for 
the  ends  he  had  propofed,  he  recommenced  the  war 
acainft  the  Marattas,  and  carried  it  on  with  fuch  a 
feries  of  advantages,  as  gave  him  a  decided  fupc- 
rfority  over  them.  He  now  became  the  moft 
dreaded  and  powerful  Prince  in 'that  vaft  peninliila. 
fituaied  between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges. 

Exclufive  of  the  fecret  ill-will  of  Hyder  Ally, 
the  Englilh  had  at  this  period  no  lefs  a  dangerous 
enemy.  The  Marattas  were  highly  at  variance  with 
them,  on  account  of  the  interference  in  the  inters 
nal  affairs  of  that  nation  affumed  by  the  Company. 

It 
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It  had,  contrary  to  the  fenfe  and  defire  of  thofe  by 
whom  that  nation  was  governed,  efpoufed  the  caufe 
of  an  individual  univerfaily  obnoxious  to  his  coun- 
trymen, from  his  infamous  character  ;  and  had  en- 
deavoured to  inveft  him  with  a  degree  of  authority, 
of  which  he  was  evidently  unworthy,  and  to  which 
he  had  no  lawfvil  claim. 

In  the  procefs  of  the  difpute  to  which  this  at- 
tempt gave  birth,  feveral  negociations  took  place 
between  the  Company  and  the  Marattas;  but  they 
proved  iiieffeftual,  from  the  determination  of  the 
fonner  to  adhere  to  the  projeft  it  had  formed  of 
profiting  by  their  civil  diffentions,  and  the  difficul- 
ties they  experienced  in  the  war  they  were  at  the 
fame  time  waging  with  Hyder  Ally. 

Perplexed  by  the  treatment  they  met  with  from 
the  Company,  and  dreading  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  expofed  by  continuing  the  war  againft 
Hyder  AHy  in  fuch  critical  circumftances,  they 
determined  to  conclude  a  peace  with  him,  in  order 
to  be  the  better  able  to  make  a  ftand  againft  the 
Company. 

In  the  mean  time  the  power  to  which  this  body 
had  attained  in  India,  and  the  delign  of  increafing 
it,  which  could  not  efcape  the  notice  of  the  Indian 
'  Princes,  occafioned  thefe  to  feel  much  jealoufy  and 
difquietude.  A  gradual  communication  of  their 
femiments  on  this  matter  was  reciprocally  made, 
and  excited  the  refolution  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  far- 
ther progrefs  of  the  Englifli,  which  threatened  in 
time  to  bring  under  their  fubjedion  all  the  poten- 
tates of  India. 

A  confederacy  was  formed  between  the  moft  po- 
tent princes  in  the  vaft  country  of  Indoftan ;  the 
avowed  purpofe  of  which  was  to  expel  the  Englifh 
from  that  part  of  the  world.  The  motives  they 
affigned  for  this  refolution  were  the  rapacity  and 
ambition  manifefted  by  the  cpndud  of  the  Englilh, 

and 
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ind  their  evident  intention  to  flop  at  nothing  for  the 
gratification  of  both,  upon  every  opportunity  that 
fell  in  their  way. 

The  chief  parties  in  this  dangerous  league  were 
the  Marattas  and  Hyder  Ally,  both  of  whom  had 
agreed  to  a  pacification,  in  order  to  join  their 
forces  and  make  a  common  caufe  againft  the  Com- 
pany. The  latter  was  however  the  moft  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  his  charader,  ard  the  objefts  he 
had  in  view.  Bold  and  enterprifing,  yet  cautious 
and  full  of  fagacity  and  forefight,  he  was  an  enemy 
who,  though  aftuated  by  the  keeneft  ardour,  pro- 
ceeded upon  plans  formed  with  the  utmoll  coolnefs 
and  examination.  The  expiilfion  of  the  Englifh, 
which  was  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Confederation, 
of  which  he  was  the  principal  member,  was  to  him 
but  a  part  of  the  vaft  fyfl;em  he  had  projected. 
This  was  to  raife  himfelf  to  a  fupremacy  above  all 
his  neighbours,  and  to  eftablifti  a  kind  of  univerfal 
monarchy :  A  fcheme,  which  he  was  confcious  could 
not  be  accompliflied  without  the  total  deftrudion 
of  the  Englilh  power  in  India. 

Fraught  with  thefe  ideas,  and  firmly  bent  on 
their  execution,  he  foon  found  an  occafion  to  pro- 
ceed to  hoftilities  with  the  Company.  Exclufive 
of  the  general  motives  of  the  combination  framed 
againft  them,  he  was  highly  incenfed  at  the  liberty 
they  had  lately  taken,  to  order  a  detachment  of 
their  troops  to  march  through  a  part  of  his  terri- 
tories, without  receiving  his  permiflion.  This  had 
offended  him  the  more,  as  he  flood  upon  dubious 
terms  with  the  prince  to  whom  they  were  fent  as 
auxiliaries.  The  confequence  was,  that  thefe 
troops  were  oppofed  and  compelled  to  defift  from 
their  intention ;  and  that  Hyder  Ally  invaded  that 
princess  country,  and  forced  him  to  renounce  the 
connection  he  had  formed  with  the  Englilh,  from 

the 
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the  impoffibility  of  his  fulfilling  the  engagements 
on  which  it  was  founded. 

The  taking  of  the  French  fort  and  fettlement  of 
Mahie,  on  the  coafl  of  Malabar,  afforded  him  ano- 
ther ground  of  complaint.  He  afferted  that^placc 
to  be  within  his  dominions,  and  that  the  French^ 
were  of  courfe  under  his  protection. 

He  was  in  the  mean  while  taking  the  moft  effec- 
tual meafures  for  the  profecution  of  the  main  dc- 
iign  of  the  Indian  Confederacy  againft  the  Englifh, 
Private  negociations  were  carried  on  between  hin^ 
and  the  emiflaries  of  France,  who  gave  him  the 
ftrongeft  affurances  of  the  firmeft  mpport.  Hi^ 
troops  were  aflembling  from  every  part  of  his  do- 
minions, and  every  provifion  making  for  the  great 
blow  he  was  now  meditating  againft  the  Company. 

His  chief  aim  in  all  thefe  mighty  preparations 
was  the  Britifh  fetdement  at  Madras,  againft  whic^ 
he  entertained  a  particular  pique  and  refentment. 
He  accufed  that  Prefidency  of  having  infringed 
the  treaty,  formerly  made  with  a  view  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  folid  peace  and  cordial  correfpon-f 
dence,  and  of  being  guilty  of  fuch  ads  of  enmity 
as  fhewed  them  to  be  his  inveterate  foes. 

During  thefe  preparations  on  the  part  of  Hydef 
Ally,  the  Prefidency  of  Madras  remained  in  a 
ftate  of  unaccountable  ina&ivity.  They  were  daily 
informed  of  his  proceedings,  yet  no  meafure  was 
taken  to  counterad  them.  They  were  unhappily 
employed  in  differences  and  perfonal  altercations, 
that  deprived  them  of  the  power  of  ading  either 
with  confiftency  or  energy. 

So  great  was  the  negled  occafioned  by  thefe  dif» 
fentions,  that  the  paiTes  through  the  mountains  on 
the  borders  of  the  Carnatic  were  left  unguarded,  at 
if  it  had  been  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and  np 
fuipicion  exifted  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy*  ' 

'  This 
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This  negligence  was  an  additional  fpur  to  the 
cnterprifing  difpofition  of  Hyder  Ally.  He  im- 
proved it  with  his  ufual  ability,  by  fecuring  thofe 
parages  with  the  utmoft  fpeed.  With  the  fame 
diligence  he  marched  his  army  through  them,  be- 
fore any  oppofition  could  be  made  to  its  paffage,  or 
any  endeavours  to  recover  them, 

Notwithftanding  thefe  movements,  the  feme  de- 
feat of  vigilance  and  vigour  ftill  prevailed  at  Ma- 
dras. They  were  debating  about  the  defigns  of 
Hyder  Ally,  and  the  conduft  to  be  adopted  againft 
him,  while  he  was  penetrating  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  Carnatic,  and  advancing  to  the  gates  of 
Madras.  He  was  now  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  thoufand  men  j  among 
whom  was  a  large  body  of  Europeans  under  French 
officers,  and  commanded  by  Colonel  Lally,  a  man 
of  known  expertnefs  and  bravery. 

Had  the  troops  belonging  to  the  Prefidency  of 
Madras  been  properly  collefted,  this  irruption  of 
Hyder  Ally  might  eafily  have  been  prevented; 
but  they  were  fo  much  difperfed,  that  no  oppo- 
fition could  be  formed  at  the  prefent.  He  was  now 
matter  of  the  open  country,  which  he  ravaged  and 
over-ran  without  refiftance. 

A  confiderable  body  of  the  Company's  troops 
was  at  this  time  ftationed  in  a  diftrift  called  Gun- 
toor.  It  was  thought  neceflary  at  Mach-as,  to  fend 
orders  to  it  to  march  with  all  expedition  to  re- 
inforce the  army  that  was  forming  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Sir  Heftor  Monro.  To  eiFeft  the  more 
fpeedy  a  junftion,  the  army  moved  forwards  to  meet 
tills  body,  which  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Bail- 
lie,  an  officer  of  great  valour  and  experience,  and 
compofed  of  as  excellent  troops  as  iany  in  the  Com- 
pan)^s  fervice.  But  the  difficulties  of  thfe  march  it 
had  CO  perform  were  fo  many,  that  its  progrefs  was 

extremely 
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txttemtly  flow,  and  attended  with  every  kind  of 
danger. 

The  march  of  the  army  itfdf,  that  was  on  k$ 
way  to  join  this  body,  met  with  a  multitude  of  re* 
tardmems.  The  numerous  forces  of  Hyder  AHy 
harralTed  it  on  every  fide;  and  when  arrived  at  Con* 
jeveram,  the  place  where  the  jundlion  was  to  b« 
made,  it  was  found  that  Hyder  Ally's  army  had 
pofted  itfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  efFedually  to  pre* 
vent  it* 

He  now  divided  his  forces  in  two  parts.  With 
the  one  he  faced  Sir  Hedof ,  the  other  he  detached 
in  order  to  make  an  attack  upon  Colonel  BaiUie  ; 
but  it  was,  after  a  long  and  bloody  conflid,  intirc* 
ly  defeated.  Notwithftanding  this  advantage,  the 
fituation  of  the  Colonel  was  extremely  dangerous  ; 
the  intervention  of  fuch  a  prodigious  force  as  that 
under  Hyder  Ally,  rendered  his  marching  forward 
to  join  Sir  Hedor  Munro,  abfolutely  impradicable 
with  fo  fmall  a  force ;  and  the  utmoft  he  could  do, 
was  to  maintain  his  pofition,  which,  however,  was 
highly  difficult  from  the  want  of  provifions. 

Sir  Hedor  Monro  was  in  no  lefs  perplexing  a 
dilemma:  his  whole  force  confifted  of  only  fix 
thoufand  men,  and  though  a  great  proportion  of 
thexi  were  Europeans,  his  cavalry  was  but  a  hand- 
ful, totally  unable  to  contend  with  the  immenfe 
numbers  of  which  that  of  Hyder  Ally  was  com- 
pofed.  The  country  where  the  enemy  lay  was  an 
extenfive  flat,  which  afforded  every  advantage  to 
their  cavalry^  and  expofed  hib  troops  to  the  mani* 
fefl  danger  of  being  furrounded  by  it  on  every  fide. 

In  thefe  diftrefsrul  circumflances,  the  refolution 
was  taken  in  the  Britifli  army,  to  difpatch  Colonel 
Fletcher,  an  officer  of  diftinguiflied  courage  and 
ability,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  chofen  men,  to  re- 
inforce Colonel  Baillie.  They  took  their  departure 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nighty  and  by  a  long  and 

cir- 
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circuitous  march,  avoided  an  ambufcade  that  had 
been  prepared  by  the  enemy,  and  efFeded  a  junc- 
tion with  Colonel  Baillie. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Hyder  Ally  be- 
came apprehenfive  that  it  was  intended  to  attack 
him  on  both  fides,  and  deliberated  accordingly 
about  a  change  in  his  pofition;  but  being  informed 
that  the  troops  under  Sir  Heftor  Monro  did  not 
(hew  any  defign  of  moving  from  their  incamp- 
ment,  he  detached  his  braveft  men  and  beft  officers, 
to  way-lay  the  detachment  under  Colonels  Baillie 
and  Fletcher. 

Thefe  two  officers  having  made  the  neceflary  dif- 
pofitions  for  the  arduous  bufinefs  they  were  about 
ta  undertake,  began  their  march  at  the  break  of 
day,  and  proceeded  forward  with  the  utmoft  firm- 
nefs  and  order.  When  they  had  reached  the  fpot 
where  the  enemy  awaited  them,  they  were  fuddenly 
aflailed  on  the  right  and  left,  with  a  moft  dreadful 
fire  of  mufketry  and  cannon,  loaded  with  grape- 
dot.  They  bore  th'5  attack  with  undaunted  cou- 
rage ;  and  though  they  had  no  more  than  ten  pieces 
of  cannon  to  return  the  difcharge  of  fixty,  they 
made  fuch  excellent  ufe  of  them,  that  the  enemy 
were  repulfed  with  a  terrible  flaughter ;  and  after 
repeated  attempts  to  fcreak  their  order  of  march, 
Hyder  Ally  began  to  defpair  of  accomplifhing  his 
purpofe. 

The  battle  had  now  lafted  three  hours.  Not- 
withftanding  the  flower  of  Hyder  Ally's  army  was 
employed  upon  this  occafion,  not  the  leaft  impref- 
fion  had  been  made  upon  Colonel  Baillie's  corps, 
though  it  had  to  contend  with  a  body  of  infantry, 
confifting  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  and  one  of  ca- 
valr}''  exceeding  twenty-five  thoufand,  and  was  not 
itfelf  computed  at  above  five  thoufand,  about  a  fifth 
part  of  which  were  Europeans. 

Hyder 
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Hyder  Ally  was  not  without  apprehenfions,  that 
the  forces  under  General  Monro  might,  while  he 
was  engaged  with  Colonel  Baillie,  advance  upon 
him  from  the  other  fide.  In  order  to  confine  their 
attention  to  their  own  quarter,  by  impreffing  them 
with  a  perfuafion  that  his  intention  was  to  attack 
them,  large  bodies  of  his  cavalry  paraded  m  fight 
of  the  Englifli  camp,  and  feemed  by  their  motions 
to  indicate  an  attempt  upon  it. 

Till  near  ten  in  the  forenoon,  the  fuccefs  of  the 
day  was  evidently  in  favour  of  the  Englifli ;  when, 
through  an  unfortunateaccident,  viftory  was  fnatch- 
ed  out  of  their  hands,  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  the  enemy,  no  lefs  than  their  own. 

Hyder  Ally  was  fo  convinced  of  his  inability  to 
keep  the  field  any  longer,  that  he  had  given  pofi- 
tive  orders  for  a  retreat,  and  was  adtually  drawing 
off  his  troops,  when  the  tiinbrils  that  carried  the 
gunpowder  belonging  to  the  Britifli  detachment, 
were  fuddenly  blown  up  ;  and  the  whole  remaining 
ftock  of  ammunition  was  thereby  at  once  deftroyed. 

The  explofion,  together  with  the  deftruftion  it 
occafioned,  and  the  confufion  into  which  it  threw 
the  Englilh,  oeing  immediately  perceived  by  the 
enemy,  they  returned  to  the  charge  with  the  utmofl 
fpeed.  Hyder  Ally's  fon,  Tippoo  Saib,  a  prince 
of  great  fpirit  and  ability,  fell  in  upon  them  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry,  before  they  could  have  time 
to  recover  from  their  diforder  ;  and,  aflSfted  by  a 
large  body  of  French  infantry,  broke  everywhere 
into  their  line.  The  llaughter  was  dreadful;  fcarce 
a  Sepoy  efcaping. 

The  European  divlfion  of  the  army  keeping  to- 
gether in  a  compaft  body,  fought  their  way  with 
their  bayonets  to  a  rifing  ground,  where  Colonel 
Baillie  drew  the  men  up  in  a  fquare  Both  himfelf 
and  moft  of  his  people  were  covered  with  wounds : 
but  in  this  grievous  condition,  deftitute  of  ammu- 
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nition,  and  having  no  other  weapons  than  their 
bayonets  and  fwords,  they  withftood,  with  an  in- 
vincible fortitude,  the  unceafing  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  that  poured  upon  them  from  all  fides  a 
continual  Heluge  of  fire. 

They  were  at  length  overwhelmed  by  the  multi- 
tudes that  preft  upon  them ;  but  they  fell  like  men 
who  difdained  to  furvive  their  misfortune :  lying  oft 
the  ground,  and  weltering  in  their  blood,  they  ftill 
prefented  their  bayonets  at  the  viftorious  and  flaugh- 
tering  enemy. 

The deftrudtion  thatbcfel  the  Britilh  European 
troops  on  this  fatal  day,  was  terrible  for  the  pro- 
portion employed  in  this  part  of  the  world  :  it 
amounted  to  near  feven  hundred  flain.  Among  the 
many  gallant  officers  that  fell,  was  the  brave  Colo- 
nel Fletcher,  whofe  lofs  alone  would  have  been 
efteemed  a  heavy  calamity. 

His  fellow-commander,  Colonel  Baillie,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  efcape  with  life,  with  about  two 
hundred  of  his  men,  who  were  made  prifoners.— 
When  brought  into  the  prefence  of  Hyder  Ally, 
that  refolute  officer  behaved  with  the  fame  intrepi- 
dity which  he  had  difplayed  in  the  field.  He  bold- 
ly told  him,  that  mere  accident  had  given  him  the 
vidtory ;  and  that  he  himfelf  had  already  gained 
it,  when  it  was  wrefted  from  his  hands  by  a  mif- 
chance,  which  prudence  could  not  forefee,  nor  va- 
lour prevent. — Such  was  the  iffue  of  this  famous 
battle,  which  was  fought  on  the  tenth  of  Septem-r 
ber  of  the  year  eighty. 

But  this  accidental  viftory  was  dearly  purchafed 
by  the  enemy.  The  havock  made  among  them 
was  fo  great,  that  it  was  induftrioufly  concealed  by 
the  order  of  Hyder  Ally.  He  was  equally  afhamed 
and  incenfed,  that  fo  inconfiderable  a  body  of  men 
Ihould  have  been  able  to  deftroy  fuch  numbers  of 
his  braved  troops,  and  that  the  fuccefs  he  had  ob- 
tained. 
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tained,  fliould  have  been  owing  to  an  unforefeen 
cafualty,  and  by  no  means  to  the  military  exertions 
of  his  people. 

Thefe  refleftions  could  not  fail  to  break  in  upon 
his  mind,  in  the  midft  of  the  triumph  and  exulta- 
tion, which,  from  good  policy,  he  was  particularly 
careful  to  encourage  among  his  officers  and  foldi- 
ers,  upon  this  memorable  occafion. 

He  was,  however,  fo  deeply  ftruck  at  the  fame 
time,  with  the  aftonifliing  intrepidity  of  the  Britilh 
troops,  that  he  feemed  ever  after  to  confider  them 
with  a  degree  of  terror,  which  he  had  not  felt  be- 
fore. On  the  bare  rumour  of  Sir  Heftor  Munro's 
army  approaching,  he  withdrew  in  the  utmoft  con- 
fufion,  rehnquifhing  a  great  part  of  his  camp  and 
baggie,  and  abandoning  thofe  vaft  numbers  that 
had  been  wounded  in  the  late  aftion. 

But  his  apprehenfions  in  this  inftance  were 
groundlefs.  On  learning  the  difafter  that  had  be- 
fallen Colonel  Baillie^s  corps,  the  troops  under  Sir 
Hedlor  Munro  were  fired  with  fuch  wrath  and  in- 
dignation, that  they  expreft  the  moft  vehement  de- 
fire  to  be  led  immediately  againft  the  enemy,  in 
order  to  wreak  their  revenge  upon  them  for  the 
lofs  of  their  fellow-foldiers ;  but  the  General  thought 
it  imprudent  to  indulge  their  ardour.  He  was  con- 
fcious  of  the  weal^  ftate  of  his  army',  the  diminu- 
tion it  had  fufFered  from  the  detachment  he  had 
fent  to  the  affiftance  of  Colonel  Baillie,  and  which 
was  now  entirely  loft ;  his  total  want  of  provifions, 
his  deftitution  of  cavalry,  and  above  all,  the  cer- 
tain deftruftion  that  muft  fall  upon  Madras,  and  all 
the  Britilh  poflTeffions  in  the  Carnatic,  were  he  to 
meet  with  ill  fortune  in  the  prefent  pofture  of  af- 
fairs. 

From  thefe  confiderations  he  ref3lved  to  make  a 
retreat,  though  much  to  the  diflatisfaftion  of  the 
troops,  and  of  mai^  of  the  officers  under  his  com- 
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mand.  The  irregularity  and  diforder  produced  by 
thefe  difcontents,  afforded  the  enemy  an  opportu- 
nity of  harraffing  them  exceedingly  on  their  march 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras,  where  it  was,  now 
determined  to  wait  the  reinforcements  that  were  on 
iheir  way  thither,  before  entering  upoi  any  offen- 
five  operations. 

The  confequences  of  the  late  defeat  were  in  the 
mean  time  highly  alarming  :  the  diffentions  in  the 
Prefidency  became  daily  more  violent.  Their  au- 
thority decreafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a  body  of 
Sepoys  openly  revolted ;  and  the  countries  in  their 
fubjeftion  retained  fo  little  attachment  to  their  go- 
vernment, that  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants 
were  in  the  interefts  of  Hyder  Ally. 

He  was  now  occupied  in  the  fiege  of  Arcot,  the 
capital  of  the  Nabob  of  that  name ;  but  the  fub- 
jefts  of  this  Indian  Prince,  and  ancient  ally  to  the 
Company,  were  fo  ill  affefted  to  him,  that  numbers 
of  his  foldiers  had  deferted  to  Hyder  Ally :  thefe, 
together  with  the  deferters  from  the  Company, 
were  efteemed  the  bell  troops  in  the  enemy's  fer- 
vice. 

The  accounts  of  the  deplorable  fituation  of  the 
Britifli  affairs  in  the  Carnatic,  arriving  at  Bengal, 
the  Supreme  Council  was  ftruck  with  equal  afto- 
nilhment  and  concern,  and  determined  immediately 
on  ufing  every  exertion  in  its  power  for  the  pre- 
servation of  this  important  branch  of  the  Britifh 
empire  in  India.  A  large  body  ot troops,  and  an 
ample  fupply  of  money,  were  decreed  for  its  re- 
lief; and  that  brave  and  illuftrious  officer.  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  at  this  period  commander  in  chief  of  all  the 
Britifh  forces  in  India,  was  requefled  to  affume  the 
cotiduft  of  this  expedition  :  in  which, ,  notwith- 
standing a  very  precarious  ftate  of  health,  he  cheer- 
fully acquiefced. 

On 
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On  his  arrival  at  Madras,  he  found  matters  in 
a  worfe  condition  than  they  had  been  reprefented, 
and  than  he  expedted.  A  fpiritleflhefs  and  inafti- 
vity  feemed  to  prevail  among  thofe  who  were  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  that  infeded  all  their  councils  and 
operations.  Perfonal  variances  engroffed  all  their 
attention,  and  induced  a  negledt  of  all  other  objeds. 
Notwithftanding  the  imminent  danger  of  imme- 
diate ruin,  the  preparations  to  refift  the  numerous 
and  victorious  enemy  were  carried  on  with  the  moft 
fcandalous  tardinefs.  They  had  wholly  forfeited 
the  refpeft  and  confidence  of  the  natives,  and  even 
of  their  own  people :  the  complaints  among  the 
officers  and  men  were  equally  open  and  acrimoni- 
ous. It  was  infinuated  that  no  dependence  could 
be  placed  on  the  conduft  of  perfons  whofe  impru- 
dence had  occafioned  fo  many  calamities. 

Hyder  Ally  was  not  wanting  to  improve  all  thefc 
untoward  circumftances  to  the  utmoft.  His  forces 
infefted  all  the  places  in  the  proximity  of  Madras, 
and  extended  themfelves  on  all  fides  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  the  communication  with  fome  of 
the  outpofts  abfolutely  impradicable,  and  in  a  great 
meafure  to  cut  off  all  fupplies. 

The  fiege  of  Arcot  was  in  the  mean  time  conti- 
nued with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  defences  being  in- 
tirely  ruined,  it  was  taken  by  florm  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  together  with  a  llrong  fort  ad- 
joining to  it ;  the  lofs  of  the  place  was  heavily  felt 
from  the  immenfe  quantity  of  warlike  ftores  it  con- 
tained, and  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
at  a  time  when  he  was  beginning  to  want  them,  and 
when  they  were  flill  more  neceflfary  to  thofe  for 
whom  they  had  been  provided. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  when  Sir  Eyre 

Coote  took  the  command  of  the  Britifli  forces  in 

the  Carnatic.     His  reputation  however  was  fo  well 

eflablifhed,  that  Hyder  Ally  thought   it   imme- 
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diately  rcquifite  to  alter  the  nature  of  his  operations, 
and  to  proceed 'with  unufual  cautioufnefs. 

Retaining  under  his  immediate  command  the  bcft 
difciplined  of  his  troops,  he  made  large  detach* 
ments  ot  his  immenfe  army;  which  laid  fiege  to  the 
moft  important  fortreffes  belonging  to  the  Compa** 
ny.  He  made  no  doubt  of  their  fpeedily  falling 
into  his  hands  for  want  of  relief,  as  the  neceffity  of 
facing  him  would  prevent  Sir  Eyre  Coote  from  ven- 
turing to  divide  the  fmall  army  coUedled  under  the 
walls  of  Madras,  and  which  did  not  amount  to 
eight  thoufand  effeftive  men. 

But  the  Britifli  General  was  convinced  that  to  re-^ 
main  inactive  at  the  prefent  jundure,  would  cm-* 
bolden  the  enemy  and  dilhearten  his  own  people. 
He  therefore  formed  a  plan  for  the  relief  of  Wan-* 
dewafli,  one  of  the  befieged  places  that  appeared 
moft  in  danger.  His  intentions  meeting  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Council  of  War,  and  of  the 
Prefidency,  all  things  were  prepared  for  their  vi' 
gorous  profecution. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  eighty-one.  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  moved  from  the  encampment  that  had 
fo  long  been  occupied  near  Madras,  to  the  great 
fatisfaftion  of  the  army,  which  had  ill  brooked  its 
confinement  at  that  place,  while  the  enemy  was 
over-running  the  neighbouring  country.  He  ad- 
vanced with  all  expedition  to  the  affiftance  of  Wan- 
dewafh ;  his  fuccefs  in  relieving  which,  it  was  not 
doubted,  would  make  a  ftrong  impreilion  upon  the^ 
enemy,  and  contribute  materially  to  the  deliverance 
of  the  other  places  attacked  by  them. 

But  Hyder  Ally  did  not  think  it  fafe  to  wait  his 
approach  ;  he  abandoned  the  fiege  of  every  place 
that  his  troops  had  inverted,  and  retired  to  a  confi- 
derable  diftance  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Palaar ;  a. 
river  of  which  it  had  been  expeded  he  would  have 
difputed  die  paffage.  After  reinforcing  the  garrifons 
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of  thofe  and  other  places.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  continu- 
ed to  advance  upon  the  enemy ;  who  ftill  retreated 
before  him  with  a  marked  determination  to  avoid 
any  engagement. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  firft  expedition  under  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  produced  a  total  change  in  the  face 
of  affairs.  Hyder  Ally,  ,from  being  mafter  of  the 
fields  had  been  compelled  to  quit  it  on  the  very 
S4)pearance  of  the  Britifli  army.  The  terror  of  his 
arms  was  now  entirely  vaniftied  :  he  had  been  dri- 
ven to  a  diftance  that  removed  all  apprehenfions  of 
danger  frpm  him  j  and  inftead  of  being  the  aggref. 
ibr,  as  before,  was  now  reduced  to  adt  himfelf  on 
die  defenfive. 

This  reftoration  of  good  fortune  to  the  Britifh 
affairs  flruckadamp  on  all  their  numerous  enemies, 
both  open  and  concealed,  and  animated  their  own 
people  tx>  frelh  exertions.  A  fpirit  of  vigour  and 
decifion  now  took  place  of  the  languor  and  inatten- 
tivenefs  which  had  been  the  principal  caufes  of  pad 
misfortunes,  and  had  enabled  Hyder  Ally  to  exe- 
cute thofe  defigns  which  he  never  would  have  dar- 
ed to  attempt,  but  from  his  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
traftions  that  prevailed  among  the  Englifli  at  Ma- 
dras. 

After  forcing  Hyder  Ally  to  relinquifh  his  ori- 
ginal enterprife,  the  next  important  fervice  of 
which  the  performance  required  the  utmoft  expe- 
dition, was  the  fecuring  of  Pondicheny.  After  the 
reduction  of  that  fettlement,  two  years  before,  the 
French,  who  remained  there,  had  been  treated  with 
the  moft  exemplary  lenity ;  their  private  property 
had  been  left  untouched,  and  all  their  officers,  both 
civil  and  military,  had  been  indulged  with  every 
kind  of  liberty,  upon  giving  their  parole.  But 
the  unexpefted  fucceffes  of  Hyder  Ally,  and  the 
expedations  of  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  fqua-' 
drftn  and  body  of  men  from  France,  had  wrought 
P  4  fuch 
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fuch  a  change  in  their  behaviour,  that  they  could 
not  conceal  their  difpofition  to  avail  themfelves  of 
the  firft  opportunity  of  breaking  through  their  en- 
gagements with  the  Englifh. 

The  well-grounded  fufpicions  entertained  bjr 
thofe,  induced  them  to  judge  it  neceffary  to  remove 
to  Madras  the  principal,  and  fuch  as  appeared 
the  moft  ill-intentioned  and  dangerous  among  the 
French  inhabitants  at  Pondicherry.  Thefe  latter 
however  made  fuch  proteftationsof  their  fidelity,  that 
the  Britilh  Prefidency  granted  them  permiffioh  to 
remain  at  Pondicherry,  upon  their  figning  a  folemn 
promife,  to  adhere  with  the  ftrifteft  pundtuality  to 
the  articles  of  the  capitulation. 

But  this  lenity  could  not  overcome  their  determi- 
nation to  infringe  them  as  foon  as  they  imagined 
they  might  do  it  with  fecurity.  The  neceflity  of 
the  times  obliging  the  Britifh  garrifon  to  withdraw 
from  that  place  to  Madras,  the  French  immediately 
threw  oft'  the  maik,  and  proceeded  to  raife  a  large 
body  of  thofe  Sepoys  that  had  formerly  been  in 
their  fervice,  and  to  colled:  a  large  quantity  of  pro- 
vifions  for  the  ufe  of  the  fquadron  and  troops,  of 
which  they  daily  expefted  the  arrival  from  Europe 
and  the  iflands  of  Mauritius. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  defigns  of  the  French  at 
Pondicherry,  they  were  forthwith  difarmed.  The 
magazines  that  they  had  amafled  were  feized,  and 
all  the  boats  in  their  pofleflion  deftroyed.  The  ne-: 
ceflity  of  thefe  precautions  appeared  (hortly  after. 
A  French  fquadron,  according  to  cxpcftation,  ar- 
rived off  Pondicherry,  in  full  confidence  of  being 
fupplied  with  water  and  other  neceflaries  ;  but  was 
obliged  to  depart  without  meeting  wijh  the  leaft 
afliftance,  for  want  of  fmall  craft  to  convey  them 
on  board. 

In  the  mean  time  the  army  of  Hyder  Ally  had 
received  large  reinforcerhents  from  every  part  of 
..     .  .  his 
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his  dominions,  and  was  become  fo  formidable,  that 
he  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  being  able  again  to 
.  try  his  fortune  in  battle.  It  amounted  to  near  two 
hundred  thoufand  men,  forty  thoufand  of  whom 
were  cavalry,  and  fifteen  thoufand  well  difciplined 
Sepoys.  He  now  turned  his  views  to  the  fiege  of 
Trichinopoly,  and  an  attempt  on  the  diftrifts  to  the 
fouth  of  Madras. 

Sir  Eyre  Coote  moved  with  all  diligence  to  their 
protection ;  his  deficiency  in  cavalry  fubjefted  him 
to  numberlefs  inconveniences  and  dangers;  but 
the  fpirit  of  his  troops  was  equal  to  every  difficulty. 
His  army  was  encamped  at  Porte  Novo  for  the  be- 
nefit of  receiving  neceflaries  from  the  fquadron 
under  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  without  whofe 
affiftance  its  prefent  operations  could  not  have  taken 
place. 

Hyder  Ally,  notwithftanding  the  immenfity  of  i 

his  ftrength,  did  not  dare  to  commit  himfelf  in  the  I 

open  field  with  Sir  Eyre  Coote.     He  had  taken  a  j 

very  advantageous  pofition,  within  a  fmall  diftance  j 

of  the  Britifti  army,   for  the  purpofe  of  harraffing 
it  with  his  cavalry,  and  preventing  it  from  receiv-  : 

ing  fupplies  by  land. 

Having  taken  the  refolution  to  attack  him.  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  began  his  march  to  that  intent  early  in 
the  morning.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he 
difcovered  that  Hyder  Ally*s  arrangements  corref- 
ponded  exadly  with  thofe  he  had  made  in  the  en- 
gagement with  Colonel  Baillie.The  route  which  was 
of  neceflity  to  be  taken  by  the  Britifli  army,  was 
commanded  by  numerous  batteries :  it  advanced 
neverthelefs  with  the  utmoft  firmnefs  and  good  order, 
returning  but  few  Ihot  to  thofe  of  the  enemy,  and 
referving  its  fire  for  clofe  anddecifive  adtion. 

On  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  fi'tuation,  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  determined  to  make  a  movement  to  their  left, 
in  order  to  turn  it,  .and  thereby  avoid  the^ittacking 

them 
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them  in  their  front,  where  his  troops  would  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  full  fire  of  their  batteries  in  every  di- 
redion.  This  motion  was  performed  with  great 
refolution  and  celerity  by  his  firft  line ;  the  fecond, 
in  the  mean  time,  taking  poffeffion  of  a  high  ground 
in  the  intermediate  fpace  between  them,  by  which 
means  the  communication  between  both  was  main- 
tained, and  the  enemy  prevented  from  cutting  off 
cither  of  them  from  the  fupport  of  the  other. 

Hyder  Ally,  on  perceiving  this  new  difpofitiop 
of  the  Britifli  army,  was  compelled  to  change  his 
own  order  of  battle  :  he  formed  his  army  in  three 
divifions;  thefirflwas  oppofed  to  the  line  under 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  the  fecond  to  that  under  General 
Stuart,  which  occupied  the  heights,  and  the  thirds 
was  ordered  to  penetrate  through  a  valley  betwen 
them,  and  then  dividing  to  the  right  and  left,  to 
attack  the  rear  of  both. 

Thefe  various  movements  of  both  armies  took 
up  fo  much  time,  that  it  was  nine  o'clock  before 
the  adtion  commenced,  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  line 
charging  the  enemy's  left.  It  received  him  with 
great  courage  and  fleadinefs,  and  flood  its  ground 
with  an  order  and  obflinacy  unufual  in  the  armies 
of  Indian  Princes,  till  inculcated  by  the  abilities 
of  Hyder  Ally. 

His  right  wing  had  in  the  mean  time  advanced 
upon  General  Stuart's  line,  and  attacked  him  with 
the  utmofl  fury  y  while  that  body  which  was  de- 
figned  to  make  its  way  through  the  ground  be- 
tween both  the  Britifli  lines,  exerted  itfelf  vigor- 
oufly  to  this  intent.  The  difpute  was  long  main- 
tained here  with  great  valour  and  perfeverance  on 
both  fides. 

The  military  talents  of  Hyder  Ally  rendered  this 
one  of  the  fevereft  corfflidts  that  ever  happened  be- 
tween an  European  and  Indian  army.  It  lafled 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 

—The 
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—The  Ikill  and  experience  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  and 
his  officers,  and  the  bravery  and  difcipline  of  his 
foldiers  were  on  this  day  put  to  the  flilleft  teft :  k 
was  not  without  the  extremeft  efforts  of  general- 
fliip  and  intrepidity,  that  the  enemy  was  obliged  at 
kngth  to  give  way  on  all  parts,  after  having  been 
foiled  in  every  attempt^  with  a  terrible  flaughter  of 
their  bravcft  troops,  and  the  lofs  of  Hyder  Ally's 
principal  general  and  his  beft  officers 

This  memorable  viftory  was  obtained  on  the  firft 
of  July,  eighty-one.  It  would  have  proved  far 
more  decifive,  had  the  Britilh  army  been  able  to 
purfue  the  enemy  :  but  the  want  of  cavalry  was  an 
evil  that  occafioned  many  others.  Through  this 
deficiency  the  enemy  was  enabled  to  carry  off 
his  cannon  and  baggage,  and  to  make  good  his  re- 
treat, while  Sir  Eyre  Coote  was  obliged  to  be  con- 
tented with  remaining  matter  of  the  field. 

It  was  however  no  fmall  glory  to  have  defeated 
the  greateft  warrior  perhaps  that  was  ever  produced 
in  India,  at  the  head  ot  an  army,  formed  and  cre- 
ated, as  it  were,  by  his  own  fuperior  genius  and  in- 
duftry,  and  brought  by  his  indefatigable  endea- 
vours to  a  ftate  of  prpfeffional  regularity  and  dif- 
cipline equal  to  that  of  European  veterans.  What 
rendered  the  defeating  of  fuch  a  man,  and  fuch  an 
army  the  more  confpicuous,  was  the  nature  of  the 
ftrength  with  which  it  was  effcfted  :  excepting 
about  two  thoufand  Britifh  officers  and  foldiers,  the 
jrefidue  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote*s  army  was,  like  that  of 
Hyder  Ally,  compofed  of  natives  of  India,  little 
more  than  fix  thoufand  in  number. 

The  lofs  of  this  battle  wrought  an  immediate 
change  in  Hyder  Ally's  plan  of  warfare.  He  feem- 
ed  for  a  while  determined  to  renounce  all  general 
engagements  in  open  ground.  In  confequence  of 
this  determination,  he  drew  off  his  army  to  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance  from  that  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 

and 
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and  even  abandoned  a  ftrong  pafs  on  its  approach. 

Having  fuftrated  the  defigns  of  Hyder  Ally  on 
the  Britilh  pofleflions  to  the  fouth  of  Madras,  the 
army  how  proceeded  to  the  northern,  in  order  to 
cover  die  march  of  a  large  body  of  Sepoys  that 
was  coming  from  Bengal  to  join  it*  Strengthened 
by  this  junftion,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  laid  fiege  to  Tre- 
paflbre,  with  an  intent  to  draw  Hyder  Ally  to  ano- 
ther aftion. 

This  place  being  of  importance,  that  Prince  haf- 
tened  to  its  fuccour  accordingly  ;  but  it  was  taken 
on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  in  fight  of  it ;  on 
which  he  retreated  to  the  fpot  where  he  had  the 
preceding  year  defeated  Colonel  Baillie.  Here  he 
difpofed  his  army  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  he 
had  done  on  that  day ;  hoping,  perhaps,  that  the 
JSritifti  troops  might  be  drawn  into  the  like  diffi- 
culties as  the  unfortunate  corps  under  that  officer 
had  been. 

In  this  hope  he  feemed  to  have  fufpended  his 
determination  to  hazard  no  adion  in  the  field.  He 
prepared  for  this  fecond  trial  with  his  accuftomed 
forefight  and  care:  no  advantage  of  ground  was- 
loft,  batteries  were  planted  in  every  place  where 
they  could  do  the  moll  execution,  and  the  pofts  oc- 
cupied by  his  forces  were  chofen  with  the  utmoft 
judgment. 

The  difpofition  of  Hyder  Ally^sarmy  was  fuch, 
that  in  their  approaching  to  attack  it,  the  Britifh 
troops  were  expofed  to  a  terrible  fire  from  feveral 
batteries,  in  various  diredlions.  They  clofed  in, 
however,  upon  the  enemy,  in  fpite  of  all  obftruc- 
tions,  and  aflailed  them  with  the  fame  vigour  they 
had  done  in  the  preceding  engagement. 

The  remembrance  of  what  had  happened  on  the 
ground  where  both  armies  were  now  fighting,  ope- 
rated equally  upon  each ;  that  of  Hyder  Ally  was 
thereby  animated  to  contend  for  die  like  fuccefs  i 

and 
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and  that  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  to  take  a  fignal  revenge 
for  that  defeat.  From  thefe  different  motives,  the 
conflidt  between  then!  was  carried  on  during  a  time 
unprecedented  in  any  former  battle ;  it  continued 
with  unabated  ardour  and  animofity  in  both  parties, 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  near  dulk. 

The  victory  was  decifive  in  favour  of  the  Britilh 
^rmy : — ^That  of  Hyde'r  Ally  was  completely  rout- 
ed, and  driven  from  every  poft  it  had  occupied. 
This,  however,  was  not  efteded  without  the  lofs  of 
fome  very  brave  officers,  as  well  as  foldiers,  a  greater 
number  of  whom  fell  on"  this  occafion  than  on  the 
former.  This  was  owing  to  the  vaft  fire  of  the 
enemy's  artillery,  no  lefs  than  to  the  duration  of  the 
engagement,  and  the  very  advantageous  polition 
taken  by  Hyder  Ally.  This  fecond  defeat  of  this 
Prince  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  happened  on  the  twen- 
ty-feventh  of  Augutt. 

From  tlie  long  and  vigorous  refiftance  of  his 
troops  .on  this  day,  and  the  difficulty  with  which 
it  was  won  by  the  Englilh,  Hjder  Ally  conceived 
hopes,  that  by  degrees  his  people,  through  frequent 
encounters  of  this  kind,  would  attain  to  an  equa- 
lity of  difcipline  and  refolution  with  them.  In  this 
confidence  he  ventured,  fome  weeks  after  this  ac- 
tion to  {land  another  battle ;  but  he  was  defeated 
with  greater  lofs  than  in  the  former. 

Undifcouraged  by  this  want  of  fuccefs,  Hydcr 
Ally  inverted  a  place  of  great  ftrength  and  impor- 
tance, called  Vellore,  and  expelling  that  the  re- 
lief of  it  would  be  attempted,  feized  an  advanta- 
geous pafs  through  which  he  knew  the  Britifli 
troops  muft  take  their  way.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  ad- 
vanced accordingly  with  that  intent,  and  found  Hy- 
^ler  Ally's  army  in  pofTeffion  of  fome  very  ftrong 
grounds  on  both  the  fides  of  a  marOi  which  he  was 
obliged  to  crofs.  The  numbers  of  the  enemy  en- 
abled them  to  attack  him  on  every  part  5  but  it  was 

prin« 
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principally  his  rearagainft  which  their  chief  efforts 
vrcre  dircded.  Here  were  the  baggage  and  con- 
voy of  provifions  deftined  for  the  befieged,  who 
were  now  reduced  to  the  greateft  extremity.  By 
feizing  thefe,  both  the  Britifli  army  and  garrifon 
would  have  been  equally  diftreft. 

Hyder  Ally  exerted  all  his  aftivity  to  accomplilh 
thefe  purpofes  ;  but  the  fpirit  of  the  Britifli  troops 
was  fuch,  that  they  extricated  themfelves  complete- 
ly from  this  dangerous  pafs,  and  forced  their  way 
to  Vellore  in  defpite  of  all  obftruftiong. 

Notwithftanding  this  failure,  Hyder  Ally  ftilt 
refolved  upon  another  triaL  Difpofing  his  army  in 
the  fame  manner  as  before,  he  waited  the  return  of 
the  Britifli  troops  on  the  fame  fpot.  His  attack 
was  conduced  with  great  fkill  and  vigour :  their 
flanks  and  front  were  aflailed  at  once ;  and  a  heavy 
cannonade  maintained  during  the  whole  aftion.  It 
lafted  a  great  part  of  the  afternoon  ;  but  terminated 
with  his  entire  defeat,  and  with  the  lofs  of  numbers 
of  his  fel^^efl:  men. 

Thefe  uninterrupted  fuccefles  of  the  Britifli  troops 
in  the  Carnatic,  were  attended  with  the  mofl:  for- 
tunate confequences  to  the  intereft  of  the  Eafl:  In- 
dia Company.  Among  others,  ii  enabled  the  Pre- 
fidency  at  Madras,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  to 
undertake  an  expedition  againftthe  principal  Dutch 
fettlement  on  the  coafl:  of  Coromandel. 

This  was  the  important  town  and  harbour  of  Ne- 
gapatam,  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Madras,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tanjour.  The  danger  of  its  be- 
coming a  place  of  arms  for  Hyder  Ally,  and  his 
French  allies,  were  it  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  now  become  enemies  to  Britain,  was  too 
obvious  not  to  endeavour  to  difpoflefs  them  of  it, 
as  foon  as  poffible,  at  the  prefent  junfture. 

The 
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The  charge  of  carrying  on  this  important  enter- 
prize  by  land,  was  committed  to  Sir  Hedor  Mun* 
ro.  While  Sir  Edward  Hughes  ftationed  his  fqua- 
dron  fo  as  to  intercept  alltelief  by  fea.  This  officer 
had  dlready  given  afevere  check  to  Hyder  Ally,  on 
the  cpaft  of  Malabar.  That  Prince  had  expended 
vaft  fums,  and  beftowed  immenfe  care  and  labour 
in  the  improvement  of  his  two  feaports  of  Calicut 
and  Mangalore  in  that  country.  They  were  his 
naval  affenals,  arid  contained  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  fhips  of  force;  but  they  were  all  deftroyed 
by  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  to  the  great  vexation  of 
Hyder  Ally,  who  had  projefted  the  defign  of  ren- 
dering himfelf  no  lefs  powerful  in  India  by  fea 
than  he  Was  by  land. 

The  undertaking  againft  Negapatam  was,  how- 
ever, accompanied  with  a  variety  of  impediments. 
The  neceffity  of  continually  reinforcing  the  army 
that  was  afting  in  the  field  againft  Hyder  Ally,  l^ad 
:  fo  drained  the  different  garrifons,  that  a  very  mcon- 
.fiderable  force  could  be  fpared  to  Sir  Hcdor  Mun^ 
TO,  for  the  fervice  propofed.  Negapatam  was  in  a 
ftrong  flate  of  defence,  from  the  fortifications  that 
had  lately  been  added  to  it ;  and  Hyder  Ally  fore- 
leeing  that  it  would  in  all  probability  be  attacked 
by  the  Englifh,  had  difpatched  a  large  body  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  to  ftrengthen  the  garrifon.  It 
confifted,  with  thefe  reinforcements,  of  more  than 
eight  thoufand  men,  while  the  number  of  the  be- 
fiegers  did  not  amount  to  five  thoufand. 

Afterlanding  the  battering  cannon  from  the  (hips, 
which  was  a  work  of  great  danger  and  difficulty, 
firom  the  roughnefs  of  the  fea,  an  attack  was  made 
on  the  lines  and  redoubts,  which  the  befieged  had 
conftrucled  in  the  avenues  to  the  town.  The  fea- 
men  that  were  employed  upon  this  occafion,  aflail- 
cd  them  with  fuch  violence  and  fury,  that  the  ene- 
my could  not  withftand  them  an  inftant.    The  dif- 

pofitions 
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pofitions  that  had  been  made  for  a  defence  were 
very  judicious  :  an  intermixture  of  horfe  and  foot 
guarded  the  lines.  Had  the  aflailants  given  way, 
their  total  defeat  muft  have  enlued  from  the  pur- 
fuit  and  execution  to  which  they  would  have  been 
expofed.  But  fo  great  was  the  panic  with  which 
the  valour  of  the  Britifli  leamen  ftruck  the  whole 
garrifon,  that  the  foot  ran  immediately  for  fhelter 
in  the  town,  and  Hyder  AUy^s  horfe  fled  on  the  firft 
onfet  into  the  adjacent  country ;  from  whence  they 
were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  return  into  the 
tQwn* 

Five  days  after  ftorming  the  lines,  regular  ap- 
proaches were  made,  and  a  formidable  battery  eredt- 
ed ;  againft  which  the  garrifon  direfted  two  Tallies 
with  all  their  remaining  force  ;  but  they  were  re- 
pulfed  with  great  flaughter.  Another  battery  be- 
ing cpnftrufted,  the  fire  from  both  operated  fo  ef- 
feftually,  that  a  breach  was  foon  made,  and  (oU 
lowed  by  a  preparation  for  an  affault.  The. 
Dutch  Governor  propofed  hereupon  to  furrender 
on  capitulation.  The  terms  granted  to  him  were. 
That,  private  property  excepted,  the  town  and  its 
dependencies,  with  whatever  appertained  to  the 
Dutch  government,  and  Company,  fliould  be  de- 
livered to  the  Englifli :  the  garrifon  to  remain  pri- 
fbners  of  war,  and  the  Governor  and  officers  in 
the  civil  or  military  departments  to  be  at  large  oa 
their  parole. 

The  reduftion  of  Negapatam  completed  the  re- 
volution that  had  begun  to  take  place  in  the  fouth- 
ern  provinces  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  It  not 
only  reflored  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Eaft 
India  Company  in  thofe  parts,  but  raifed  the  repu- 
tation and  dread  of  the  Britifli  arms  higher  than 
ever.  They  had,  in  the  courfe  of  this  campaign,  tri- 
umphed fucceflivcly  over  Hyder  Ally,  the  French, 
and  the  Dutch,  united  together  for  their  humiliation, 
and  confidently  prefuming  to  reduce  them  to  the 

neceflity 
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heceffity  of  yielding  to  the  fuperiority  with  which 
they  were  aflailedj  in  every  qu?irtCT. 

The  univerfal  failure  of  every  attempt  againft 
the  Englilh,  and ,  thcxontinual  good  fortune  that 
had  attended  them  this  year,  made  fuch  an  impref- 
iion  on  many  of  the  Indian  prjnces  and  chiefs  that 
had  fubmitted  to  Hyder  Ally  from  fear,  or  em- 
braced his  party  from  intereft,  that  they  now  efr*-. 
ne{l)y  fought  for  reconciliation  with  the  Englfh. 
They  now  confidered  then^  as  Jully  rcreftabliflied 
on  their  fprmer  footing  of  flrength,^nd|bidd|pgfj^ifj 
to  confirm  and  jencreate  it  beyond  s^  probability,  of. 
being  Ihaken.  r.  :^ 

Hyder  Ally  himfelf  was  .equally  aftoniflied,  and 
flung  with  grief  at  .this  unexpe£te<l  return  of  pKof- 
perity  to  a  people,- whofe  greap^fs  l^e  ha|l  lately, 
been  perfuaded  was  faft  declii>ing,,  .und  whom|.  he 
doubted  not,  he  (houi4  bethc  prigqipaljinftrvunent 
in. bringing  to  ruin,  and  expelling  fromfindia.  I^q^ 
now  faw  his  garrifons  compelled, tjo  ey^cvta^te  jhe 
greatpft  number  of  thofe  places  they  hii4.pp^cupied 
in  the  foregoing  campaigns, Jn  the  rich,  and  impor<- 
tant  diftfid  of  Tanjpre  anjd  its  environs.  Thefe, 
difappointmcnt^  funk,  deeply  into  his  afpiring  and 
ambitious  mind ;  and  though  his  fpirit  was  too  great, 
to  admit  of  defpondency,  yet  he  could  not  fail  being 
powiqrfully,  affeftcd  by  this  fudden  reverfe  of  for- 
tune. ! 
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CHAP-   LXIV. 

Proceedings  in  Parliament^^-^^aH^e  of  Mini f try. 
1781,  X782. 

THE  difaftcr  that  had  befallen  the  Britifli  ami!i 
in  America,  had  clofcd  the  campaign  in  a 
itetoner  that  feemed  to  put  an  end  to  all  further 
hopes  of  reducing  that  continent.  The  force  that 
rttoained  was.  totally  inadequate  to  fuch  enttN 
prizes  as  ^yould  now  be  neceffary  to  reftorethefor- 
^tee  of  the  war,  and  replace  the  intereft  of  Britain 
OB  its  former  footing.  The  Americans  now  confi- 
dercd  themfdves  as  wholly  freed  from  all  apprc- 
Kenfions  ;  and  looked  upon  that  event  as  an  epocha 
from  whence  they  might  confidently  date  the  cer- 
tainty and  final  confirmation  of  their  independence. 

This  was  not  only  their  owti  perfuafion,  but  that 
of  all  Eur6pe.  As  foon  as  the  news  of  the  capitu- 
lation al  York  Town  arrived  in  England,  a  total 
ceffation  of  •  hoftilities  in  Anierica  became  the  ear- 
ned wiih  of  all  parties.  Thofe  who  had  been  ftrc-. 
ntaous  advocates  for  their  profecution,  were  now 
convinced  that  this  laft  misfortune  was  irreparable ; 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  viewed  in  the  lignt  of  ati 
ultimate  decifion  of  the  American  conteft. 

Such  was  the  general  temper  of  the  nation  when 
the  Parliament  met  on  the  twenty-feventh  of  No* 
vember.  The  members  in  oppofition  were  loud 
and  vehement  in  the  opinion,  that  an  immediate 
period  ihould  be  put  to  an  altercation  that  had 
now  lafted  feven  years  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to 
drain  the  nation  of  its  treafure  and  its  beft  blood, 
without  attaining  any  of  the  ends  propofed,  and  to 
involve  it  in  a  war  with  all  the  powers  in  Europe; 

who 
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teho,  either  openly  or  clandeftineiy,  were  known  to 
abet  the  Americans^  and  to  excit  themlfelves  AVitti 
their  utmbtl  indiiftry  for  the  defeating  ojE  c he thdeai* 
vours  of  Britain  to  fiibjugatc  Her  refra^ory  Cplbi 
hies.  ^./  ■" 

Ntr.  FoXj  tipoh'this  qccafion^  frertt^cpploufly  ap^ 
fbfcibiy  into  fhe.neceffity  of  ifttng  cooU  and  difr 
paifioAateiy  on  fo  awiui  i  jup^  as  the  prefenjtj. 
SurrbUnded  with  dangers  of  the  firll  magnitude  j 
di^bofed  in  a  niahher  by  the  whole  world,  it  was 
Vain  tb  cohtend  againff  a  force  which  viras  aqTrfy 
liicriafittg,  land  ay;aipft  whiirh  kll  tlid  eferts  of  this 
coutitty^  however'  great' and  fu^jprizj'ng,  cotSld  liofc 
be  iuppbfed,  in  the  hatiire  of  things;  able' to  make 
a fucfctlVfui  ft'and.        :  . .  .....: 

He  entered  into  a  .Ip^iig  .ipVeftigaitiop  of  the  ftat^ 
atid  r^fourtes  of  the  J&ingdooi^^  and  arraignea 
with  extreme  bitterrieiS  the  coadu^' pf ^thofe  who 
prefided  in  the  diiBrefenr,dcpartmcnts  of  adminiftra- 
tion,  the  naval  one  cfpecially.  .  He  appealed  to  th^ 
conyidlibri  of  the  Houfe*, whether  any  prbbabilhx 
fubfifted  of  carrying  oiii  the  war  with  any  pfofpeft 
of  fikccfs,  while  io  many  difcoiiriaging  circum- 
ilances  attended  its  profecution. 

It  Had  been  recomnfiended  in  the  royal  fpeech,  or^ 
the  opening  of  the  lerfion,  to  ait  with  vigout  and 
tmdaontedhefs  in  the  pfefent  crifis^  and  firmly  to 
totttitiue  facing  the  eheipy  with  bnabated  exertions* 
—A  debate  arofe  on  the  niieaning  of  tlic  fpee.cjht 
Oppbfitibn  aJledged,  that  it  was  highly  improper  to 
<:6ftcur  in  any  addrefs  importing  a  continuation  q| 
the  American  war^  on  the  plan  according  to  which 
it  had  hitherto  been  conducted.  Adminiftration 
dehifcd.  On  the'  other  hand,  that  the  addrefs  they 
had  liidved,  intended  any  more  than  a  refolutc 
maintehance  of  the  national  honour  and  intereft, 
againtt  the  numerous  enemies  of  Britain.  After  ft 
long  Altercation  on  this  fiibjcft,  the  addrefs  was 

0^2  car- 
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ried   by  two  hundred  and   eighteen  againft  one 
hundred  and  tWcrify-hine..;/ 

Oppofijti6ri  was  hbwev?r.djpt;eTO^  to  conftraiii 
Tytiftiflry  to  be  full  and'  explicit  on  this  fubje&^ 
When  a  motion  was  made  for  the  cuftomary  Com- 
piittee  of  Supplyj^  a  warm,  obj^^ion  took  place  to 
tfie  Speaker's  leaving,  the '(i.hair.  It  was  infilled, 
that  ni>  farther  confidence  could  be  placed  in  Ad- 
tainiftration,  till  it  had  pledged  itfelt  for  a  change 
of  thofc  meafures  which  had  brought  the  nation 
into  its  prefent  difficulties.  The  Houfe  could  not, 
with  any  propriety,  nor  without  derogating  from 
its  dignity,  and  abandoning  the  caufe  of  its  con- 
ilituehts,  iitlplicitiy  continue  to  truft  the  ma- 
nagehtent  of  affairs  to  men,  under  whom  they  had 
been  fo  unprofperous.  The  voice  of  the  public 
ivas  uhanim'ous  in  demanding  an  alteration  of  th^  . 
ruinous  fyftem  hitherto  putfued.  It  behoved  Par- 
liament to  liften  ferioufly.  to  the  complaints  of  the 
people,  after  fo  many  proofs  that  they  were  well 
founddd.  As  they  bore  thfe  weight  of  tne  diftreffes 
occafioned  by.  this  unfortuhatfe  war,  they  hadjuft 
tcafon'to  reprobate  it,  and  to  petition  for  its  fpeedy 
termination. 

Adminiftration  reprefented,  on  the  other  fide,  the 
danger  that  might  attend  the  irefufal  of  a  fupply  in 
the  prefent  critical  pofture  of  affairs.  In  whatever 
nlanner  the  money  granted  would  be  applied,  ftill 
the  gr^ntirtg^  of  it  ought  not  to  be  delayed,  as  it 
would  'certainly  be  wanted  for  the  moft  indifpenfible 
purpofes.  The  queftion,  whether  it  (hould  be  -ap- 
ptopriated  to  the  profecution  of  thofe  meafures, 
which  were  contradictory  to  the  opinion  of  oppofi- 
tion,  w;ould  be  agitated  in  due  time,  but  oiight  not 
to  be  Wrought  forward  till  provifion  had  been  made 
for  the  expences  that  would  inevitably  be  required 
for  the  fervice  of  the  public.  The  danger  it  was 
in,  from  the  multiplicity  of  its  eneniies,  called  for 

aa 


ati  \j«ariirnoiis'fiipp6t^'6fitVwK^^ 
aird  fea.    .Wheh  the  fdih  neceifcf^y  fpr  this  c^^ 
objeftiiad  been  vpte^i  attd  the  fefct^'.bf  the  riilm 
thereby  been  properly  cohfglted^  the  Houfe  would 
be  at  Icfifurfe  to  deliberate  "upon  tfie  manner  bf  pro- 
fecuting  the  wartp  the  beft  advarrtage* ;  f  . 

Opjiofitibn,  it  Was  lnfin6aied:'ttj^'  Mimftry,  by  td- 
quirin^  an  zffutihct  that^ayasiTitidti  of  hoftilit^^ 
againftf  America  fh6uld*tk,k»' place; 'i^^^ 
ferae  time;  that- a  cban^.6f  Ad(iithiftrajtiol[i*lhoiiId 
accompany^it s'-'But'-y/pptKer't      .jJipeftatioh  was 
complied;  %ithtir  dtfipb6iritia,  lt'>^s'fe-qQaltyfOTi 
Che  benefit  ^f  tKj  pm^y  ^m^^uimm^ 
fliotild  ht'g^zM€^/^liiii&^ 

•  -A  Variety  bf  eb!WWferwarfer'it^fe*'ft<^*t^  W^' 

6t3ffion  6f  this  ffiigaa.^  Tte^5^?^dFt%^^ 


•«r4thh6ldidg-i       .        ,      .  ,^,     _ 

t4i*'i*^lM-'Was  at  tta'fcc;'*was*repreferitfetf 
forcible  light.    Mtirtiniii^p^t^ji^^^^ 
oft-  thcfe'^aibjeas;  -thfe^rpbtioQ- fdPa^bAiiViW^e  of 
Supply'-was  dart5t^-ih  the  affirttativ^^\'fljr:;6he  fiu 


been  uttdirtfeken:  ••-k^had-nHtliier  jlilfiailid.tlhe  ijif' 
rtntiohj-  6f  thofe  whb'i^efiffea  tfip  ^Mtt%  6if Great' 
BrttttinV  fltft  afiofdea'pTPt^.*»<TO  ta''Hitifc.A»htf  fei; 
maitted'ibyal.  Aihfiirth^f  attiiiii;)^^  b'fediidfe  tlid" 
Amefieatftsby  ftifce'o»f"'J#ths;'  \^>6tllrft"keV6f<?ff.l>^'' 
ufelefs  and  injondiis  w'tHtJittrtffcii^bflfiSrtAin;!  6^' 
difabHBg'hir  ¥6  i!efift>tiiccotiftdcrafcyf6'rrtl^d  Wy'licf 
aticient  and  natural  enemies. 

0^3  To 
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.  To  t^U  motiotiji  wh^h  ij^as;  ii^cpnded  with  great 
eloquence  abd  atifuy  by  i;he  fpc^a^ken  on.thefiJe  of 
Qppofition,  AdmimftT?tipfi  ri^piicd,  tli^t  it  was  no 
l^ipgci;  intepdjed  tjo  prpfeigyi:?  fe^ftilitie^  in  Afljierica 
oi^  1)ie  (Qrq:j^r  pl^p/j  ^^ad,  tbat.sinQtHer  fy ftem  would 
nowlje  adoptie^  v^.liiat'ifdpci^:  but  that  neverthe- 
lel^s.  t\\Q  moftbn  now  tf^ore  the  Hpyfe  wajj  highly 
lifi^^ai^nablc,  as  it  lay.openi.  to.^Ji^.eneiny  the  in- 
t^Qpo^ijis  of  the  ^riti%  goy.piiRmeot,  and  taught 
th?q:j,)JpW  ,tq  defeat  the  }f}|i^^\h^  were  to  bft  ad^j^t- 
e4  ^g^intl  them.    It  w^.^ofifppfiifteint  witn  con>a>on 
prude  iKe  ^p  defift  froa^j:;^^,  hpj5tiIities;3^Rinft  the. 
Amerji.c?in?^r ,,  TPI^cjf  wew  ^1^Wp4  ^J  tb^pir  aUi?nc?e 
witti  France  vtjo  affift  it  zffi^p^,  Gi;eat  Britain  j   ?nd 
wouid  therefore  aft  in  conigj^ty  to  theis  treaties. 
Sujtfh  b^if^g^  1^5  ^q^e,  it  was'  ip/ifUKCkhenf  on  ^pv^n- 
ijiept  to  apopt  t^pfe  mea(Vres  that  woqld  at  ppurfo 
lis  peccir^ry  ^(jL.cpptucii^iJt  tbcm.^.    I^i.q^uld  nptj 
therefore/  bc^  c|p<^^^d,'  and  pugh.t.ijo^.itQ  b«'  re- 
quired,  that;  Afi^^nc^  Ihould  hie  totally  rc^linquilhr 
cd»    Wjere  Bjjt^ln  tp  withdraw  her  fje^ts  a^d.araiies 
from  thjat'.CpfjiiJipnt,  Cocgr/jfs  woqld.bc  a(  liberty 
tc^,purfui?.'0inie,*of  hp[liHnc5.e3^trei?iejy  peroicipi^ 
to  tljis  tipvjbtrj:,.     Wet?;  the  AmerijcaBiS  torb^come 
niafters  of  tA^Ir  jport?,  the  feasjin  th^f  qufi^c.r,  and, 

ip.thp  WejftI^^43S*itr1^  ^'^^  ^^^  pwa- 
teers';  aii^.tHw^^wauja  ^i^Vje  it  ii^  effec- 
tual^ tp  aiji]^  'Fr4Uicej|in4  Spain  inrtheic.deifgn^  in- 
'i^ii9B^  p^  QU5.'ii(^ai}4^|,  VV!n>^.*U)dppment.of  ifo 
America,  )^J?,Vild  nptii.fpr  thefg  j  rcafpns,  D^f  wy 
part,ot  t)t\f  ffff?f^t.Blan;9f:a(aingj.a  it.wpu}dfen. 
^blft  and,  ^iii^  tl^e  (polpnifts  to  exempt  t^tpfftlves 
to.  pur^i^tnmpii;!^ ,  X^  ^}i^&-  [V^^\\P^  y^wW  b©  to 
i^CT  aj^midp^c  cpiirfi?,  W&  bqght  to  maiptpin  with 
yigpqr  fhe'pp%i]Son  of  wlp^at  j^i^maip^d  in  qu^  hm^s, 
aftd  kjiep  i^  watcbful  eye  op  fiU  their  niotioi)s,  This 
\SfOWl'4  qPWW  their'  Yievir,$  at  hqnj'e,  and  Wacb  thein 
'      fliU 


iyU  ta  view  USi  in  tHc  l^ht  efri^'  liximinent  and  for-* 
iriidable  enemy. 

.  After  a  long  arid  interelUng  di&uffion  of*  this 
maitAt,  which;  IffliAed  tilLtwxni/cIock  in  the  mottl-i- 
.ingi  tl^' motion  ma^eby^Oppofidoii  was  rejedVed^ 
!%  a.  divifion:  of  two  kuindrai  and  twenty  to  Ono 
hundred  and  feventy-nine.  .    :   .  .. 

r-  When  the  efliniaites  ofthia  armi/r  were  laid  before 
,tte8\HQufe,  tl^ft  forcgobg  debates  were  rdndwetl 
.witth.tincorBi:BWMh!vehcm!ehce.  .  O|ppafition'  took  fii- 
XjerOi. notice  of  the  uncertainty  atid  difunion  thlt 
feignod  amoilg  the  Members  of  XStyTemment  ;>'  afid 
what  littie  reUande  couid  be.- placed  on  the  m^^ 
fures  they  pretended  td  Have  in  contemplation, 
from  the  inconfiflency  and  contradiftion  of  thi8^1atti- 
guage  held  among  them*.        ^:..:  .:  .1 

The  feme  notice  was;  tafcttjuby  the  public  j  aH  ^ 
i»rd<ers  of  men  bcgaa  now  to:.lreprobate,  with  uri- 
scfleained  freedom,  ahy  iniientiom  to  profecuce  tK^ 
var.with  Americ?^,  and  ta  exprefs  the  moft  fervent 
Mrilhes  that  an:  accommodaiddn:  ihould'  take  place 
^ith  the  Cokmies;  without  anyl  fiorther  procraftitia^ 
tton*  ■  .''^'■ 
;  ::Qfl  the  tmeetiflg  of  Parliamttnti  after  the  recjeft 
that  clofed  the  year  eighty-one,  a*  Variety  of  que^- 
AtonSi  originating:  from  the  Aniierfcan  war,  fome  of 
them  of  the  higheft  importance  tp  the  public,  were 
brought  intoagitatioo,  and  canvfifiedtwitha  degree 
of  animation,  that  deeply  engaged  the  attention  of 
allparties.  /      i'   ;  •  • 

One  of  the  moA  interefting  was  tjje  enquiry-  into 
thexOnduft  of:  the  naval  department;  which  was 
moved  by  Mr^  Fox,  and  fupported  by  him  with 
great  eloquence  and  energy  of:  rcafoning.  His  priiii 
cipal  anragonift  on  this  occahon,  was  Lord  Mui^ 
C9iier^  who  oppofed  him:  with  remarkable  ingenuity 
of  argument.  Lord  Howe  difiifiguifhed  himfelf 
eminenxly  in  this  day's  debate;  by  the  profeffional* 

0^4  ^  know- 
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-IcRofwlcdge  be  dlfpiayed  on  the  fubjed  In  lltiga* 
tion. 

;  iiijThc  conteft  ivasat  length  decided^  after  having 
produced  a  multitude  of  argunnents  on  each  fide, 
by;ihc  rejediQnx>£themotibn|irop0fed.    One  hun- 
•i^rediand  eighty-thtee -voted  for  it;  two  hundred 
and  five  againft  it.  '       '  '^ 

;  :TAc  advancement  of  Lord  George  Germaine  to 
'that* Peerage,  was  another  grolind  of  conteiition. 
It  \Vas  warmly  qppofed  in  thfevHoufe'  of  Lordly 
:]where  the  part  he  had  taken '  in  the  American  war 
lexpofed  him  totbe  heavy  cenfurc  of  Pppoiition,  0)i 
a  variety  of  accouhts*^  Tbe  queftion  was,  however, 
.wpried  in  his  favour,'  by  ninety-three  ^  votes  to 
WjJtagr.eight, '  •'.•:  :'-:::v.  .  .         ■  '   '  •' 

In  the  mean  time,  as  adminiftration  feemed  yet 
to  befitate  about^  thtsr'mode  that  ihould  be  adopted 
with  refpedl  to  the  »future^olecution  of  the  war  ki 
America,,  oppofitioa  refodved  to  make  as  powerful 
^n  effort  as  po0ible  to  cpnfirain  them  to  abandon 
it«  >  ,To  this  intent  amotion  was  made  by  Greneral 
Conway,  for  an  addrcfs  to  the  throne,  requeftihg 
that  a  final  termination  might  be  put  to  hoftilitiet 
in  America,  andthac  a  reconciliation  might  be  no 
longer  deferred-:  /-ri 

(  This  motionr/rou&d  all  the  powers  of  both  par- 
tiiee.  All  the  arguments  that  had  already  been  ad- 
duced on  this  tbpic  were  now*  repeated.  ^  It  ap- 
peared in  the  dole  pf  this  ipiporiant  debate,  that 
the  ftrength  of  miniftry  was  on  its  downfal.  The 
addref$.  was  negatived  by  the  mere  majority  of  one ; 
one  hundred  and  ninety-three  appearing  for  it,  and 
onjs.  hundf ed  and  ninety-four  againft  it.  This  hap- 
pcned  on  the  twenty,  fecond  of  February,,  eighty- 
two. 

In  full  confidence  of  obtaining  a  decided  majo- 
rity. General  Conway  renewed  his  hiotion  five  day* 
^fter.    He  made  a  ve^y  animated  fpecch  on  the  oc- 

cafionj 
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cafion  ;  Avhereifi  he  dledgtd  a  itiviltiplicity  of  h&$ 
in  contradiiJlion  to  what  had  been  drgcd  on  the 
other  fide  againft  the  competency  of  Parliament  tp 
interfere,  by  jgiving  its  adviipe  tp  the  Crown  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  themakipg  of  peace  pr  war,  apd  ia 
the  framing  of  aljiiwes  ^nd  treaties  with  foreign 
"powers:       "'■  '  '.'_'■.."* 

Among  othei*  aiirgumentS;  that  were  brought,  tp 
^bw  the  prodigibUs'  'difadvantage  attending  ah 
American  war,  it  was  aflbrted,  that  upop  the  clear- 
'cft  computation,'.  Prance  expended  np  more  thaa 
ioTty  pounds  fteHJjnjg^.  for  every  man  fiie  had  fent.  to 
the  affiftance  of  tKe;Americ!an's,  while  Great  Bri- 
tain p^id  no  lefs  than  oiie  hundred.  This  alarming 
idifference  was  eiShanced  to  a  degrefe  truly  terrify- 
^tig,  when  th'e  difparity  of  the  riumbers  maintained 
by  *  the  two  contending  kingdoms  was  taken  into 
tpnfideration.  At  the  rime  of  the  redudtion  of  the 
army  under  Lord  GornWjallis,  the  period  at  which 
the  French  troops  were  mod  numerous  in  America^ 
they  anibunted  to  no  more  than  eight  thoufand  men^ 
and  at  other  times  had  not  exceedfed  five ;  while  th? 
Britifti  forces  on  that  eftabliftiment  had  been  paid  fo? 
at  the  rate  of  feventy  thoufand, 
*  The  reply  of  miniftry  was  equally  ftrong  an^ 
copious.  The  nieafures  in  contefnplation  with  re* 
gard  to  America,  were  reprefented. as  founded. oft 
the  ,mbft  obvious  expediency.  While  the  Colq-i 
nies  continued  at  wiar  with  this  country,  it  would 
be  highly  imprudent  to  adt  as  if  .we  were  at  peace 
with  them.  It  would  betray  a  timoroufncfs  and 
fear  of  ofFeqding  them,  unworthy  pf  the  character, 
of  the  Britifh  nation.  It  would  cxpofe  us  to  their 
flight;  and,  inftead  of  accelerating,  the  wprk  of 
peace,  would  incline  them  to  treat  us  with  haugh- 
tinefs,  and  to  aflume  a  ftile  of  fuperiority,  which 
would  naturally  tend  to  thrpw  pbftruftions  in  the 

way 
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way  9f  the  rcconcijiation  that  was  fo  much  <^efired 
'hv  all  parties, 

,  Sttch^  it  was  faid»  QUght  h«npcforth  to  be  the 
P^m  of  ^.^ii>g  with  the  Americans^  as  to  conviixce 
them  thgt  though  the  Britiih  nation  wa^  wUlio^  to 
he  reconciled  with  the  Colonies,  yet  it  wa&  tuUy 
determined  not  to  degrade  itfelf  by  any  meanobfe- 
^ujoufnefsr;  but,  on  the  contraty^  to  hol4  out 
terms  entirely  CQmpatible  with  its  honour^  as  well 
as  s^JvantageQus  tq  them ;  and,  in.  the  mean  time, 
to  preferve  a  firrn  and  refglute  QountenancCj^.equiil* 
ly  remaved  from  haughtin^fs  or. timidity, 

l*be  concluf^on  of  the  tuiixift'^r'si  fpeech  upon  this 
pccafion  was^  remarkably '  iiri^ing  and  fpiritecL-^ 
**  If  opposition,  faid  he,.  ^^  h^d  refolved  that  no 
more  confidence  fhould  b^  placed  in  the  prefent 
iadminiftration>  the  readied  way  to  car^'y  their  point 
would  be  to  addrefs  the  Crowq  fpr  their  rempvaU 
Were  he  oiice  convinced  that  hq  had  loft  the  confix 
^ence  of  the  Houfe^  he  Ibould  think  it  his  duty  to 
wait  upon  hi;  Sovereign,  and  fey  to  him-^"  Sir, 
^*  I  have  long  ferved  you  with  diligence,  with  zeal, 
•*  and  with  fidelity ;  but  fucc^fs  ha§  not  crowned 
^  my  endeavours.  Your  Parliament  have  with* 
I*  drawn  from  me  their  confidence ;  all  my  decla* 
•^rafions  to  them  are  fufpedted:  therefore.  Sir, 
*f  let  me  refign;  to  you  thofe  employment^  which 
^*^  I  caught  not  to  keep  longer  than  I  can  be  ier* 
^^  viceable  to  your  Majefty,  and  your  fubjefts/* 
/  Tliefe  e^preffions  and  ftntiments  were  greatly 
lajken  notjce  of  by  the  public ;  they  were  allowed 
to  be  truly  coqftitutipnal,  and  fuch  as  every  mi^if- 
ter  ihould  look  up  to  as  the  rule  of  his  condud. 
Whatever  diverfity  of  opinions  had  been  held  con- 
cerning the  adminiilra.tion  of  Lord  North,  all  par- 
ties agreed  in  declanng  their  approb^tipA  and  ap«* 
plaufe  of  the  manlinefs  and  candour  he  had  display* 
cd  on  this  day. 

An 
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An  epdeavoiir  waw  made,  grounded  on  tKc  imV 
portan9e.Qf  tk^  fubj^  in  queftion,  to  ^jiQ,urn  the 
4^l)aite  tp  ^TOlb^r  day,  in  pr<ikr:  that  leiOirc  i»ight 
be  afforded  fo^  every  member  to  giv^jt  a^CQoJ,  w4 
difp^flionate  inveftigatipp.  This,  together  with 
pehef  rcafon^,  was  al%ned  for  propofihg  the  dehy  ; 
byt  tj|i$  motioa  was  ov^r-^niled  by  a  ms^oruy  bf 
niip^eteen ;  the  votes  for  it  being  two  hundred  zjfA 
^iiteen ;  ^hoib  againft  i%  two  hundred  and  thurty-^ 
fiv.ei^-  .     1  .  '  '    -^r 

The.  putginal  motion  of  General  ConWay  for  an 
Addpei^  to  the  Grown  ^ainlk  the  furthet  continq« 
ance  of  the  American  war,  was  then  carried  with* 
^yt  a  (tivifion  I  and  it  was  refolved  that  the  addreis 
&piild  be  prefented  by  the  vlhok  Hwfe.-  This  to* 
tal  defeat  of  Miniftry  took  place  pn  th:c  twenty- 
feventh  of  February.. 

The  anfw^r  recjoived  from:  the  throne  Go  the  adJ 
dref$,  iwas^  that  in  purfuauce  to  tbe  advice  of  the 
Hqu&^.  isoeafut^a  would  be  taken  conducive  to  tho 
x^eitofatiQo  of  halcmpny  between  Grreat  Britain  and 
her  cdUxmesi ;, .th^at.  in  the  mean  time  the  flreogth  of 
the  nation  Ihouid  be  direded  in  the  moH:  cfhiEtadk 
itiaiiner  agamft  our  Curopean  eneoiiea,  till  fuch  a 
pf^ait^eqould  be.  obtained,  as  fliould  confift  with  the 
inter  eft  and  permanent  welfare  pf  the  kingdom. 

In.QOAfequcnce  of  the  fuperiority  obtained  by 
ppppfitioin.  General  Coaway  proceeded:  to  move^> 
thra^the  Houfe  would  coufider  at  enemies  to  theM^ 
Sftverejgn.  an4:counJtry,  whoevier  (hould  advifeor 
attem^itfae  .proiecytion  of  Qifen6ve  meafures  in  A- 
mie];ica,  for  the  purpofe  of  fubduing  the  colonies. 

The  indu(%ment  affigned  for  this  motion  was^ 
that  Mini^ry,  though  it  complied  with  the  will  <^ 
the]ilDi(]qyrity.inthat  Houfo,  yet  acknowledged  that 
theyai^ed  agaipil  their  imn  iibnfe  of  the  meafures 
t#.  ^hicjji  (1^  fubmiaed;  they  could  not^  tbero* 

foroi 
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fort  be  too  ftrongly  bound  to  an  obedience,*  -which 
tHeyipwd  incoDtradldion  to^hj&ir  judfgmtot.  - 
J-  .^Tbe  Minifterial'ftrcngth  was  now  fo  cdnfidcrably 
ImpaMped,  that  hardly  any  oppofition  was  made  to 
thU'nIbtion;  v^hich-  was  carrie<i  without  a  divifion. 
•  yAs-  notwitfaftandlhg  the  focceflfes  gained  over 
Minlftry^-'no-  difniiffion  of  it?  appeared 'to  be  "in 
igitationi' their  dpptWiettts  determliied  that  fucfe  a 
d^ndbslniyiftioA'  ihould  b6  pronounced- v^on  their 
pajft  meafures,  as  Ihould  at  once  preclude  all  attempts 
•unrenewiherti/  'In  thii  View  the  fubfequent  refo* 
tuttbns  \^re  lia^id' )^e¥<]^re  the  HouTet-for  ks  appra^ 

f-  That  firtcetfie- year  feventy-five,;  upwards  of 
cmc'livi^dred  milliOTis'ihad  been-  expended  ofi' th^ 
aijnjpandiiavy,  in  theiprefent.fi^uitleis  war;  >  <-' 
That  during  this  period,  i3r^at^BHtai»  had  loft 
tbo-nraft  colonies •  in  A^merica^  arid  ftveral  tvaluable 
iflta'diin  the  Weft  Indies-;  arrd'^thatthofe  ftill  re* 
niuniDg  in  her  pollefiioh  Were  in^imniiiieiu:  danger : ' 
l>MThat  tKi  nation  was-ndw  engaged  iii  *n  expeftfivc 
vaiiwkh  America,  Franoe^  Spaiti,  aitd  HdUdnKl^ 
without  a  fingle  ally: '  >  .:.•>..;        ... 

f  Whktxht  chief  caufe  of;all  thefe'ralsfortoneshad 
been  the  want  of.  for^ight  and  abilities  of  peribns 
in  admhiiftration.  -)  i...;:.  :•  ::*;;;::-:  :  i;  .  . 
'.drhcmoving  of  thefe^  refolutions^ociiaficttied  one 
a£  the  warnieit  and  moft  acrinaonious  debates  that 
csrcr  happened  in*  the  Hioufe  of  Commons.  The 
dirce  iirft  refolutlous  were  felf-cvident,'but  the  fourth  ■ 
adknitted  of  fo  muSh  difcuflSon,  that  -jt  employed 
all  the  acutenefs  )pf  which  both  parties- were  ma^. 
triBXtsofupport  their  refpe^ive  opinions-'arid  afler- 
tiorri|^  this  matter.'' >i  *y  = 

■  Thd  o.bvious  intention  ,of  the  Oppofitionf^  b^ng> 
however^  to  remove  the:  prefent-  Miniftry ^.mucU;  of 
the.  -tkejrcatiori'  hinged-  upon-dris  :fybj:^<fb!  -Tht 
Hoiife  was  called  upon  by  Minifters  to  weigh  with 

candour 
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cancihour  and  impamality  the  merits;of  thofe  who 
were  known  to  be  the  moft  likely  to  fucceed  them; 
Would  it  confent  to  the  meafures  they  had  fo  often 
avowed,  and  fo  ftrongly  recomaxended  ?  Would  ic 
acknowledge  the  i^iciependence  of  America,  and 
adopt  thofe  many  alterations  at  home  that  wer.e  to 
give, a  new  face  to  the  conflitution  and  governmeot 
of  this  country  ? 

Much  had  oppofition  complained  of  the  difunion 
and  difcord  that  fubiifled  between  the  members,  of 
adminiftratioii ;  but  was  there  more  harmony  aoionif 
thofe  of  the  adverfe  ^arty  ?  Did  they  not  moft  wlde^ 
ly  differ  in  their  political  fentiments ;  or  did  they 
agree  in  any,  thing,  except  in.pppofing  Miniftry  ?  -, 

The  reply  to  thefe  charges  was!  equally  fevere. 
The  conftant  unaltered  feries  of  difappointments 
that  had  attended  every  miniJfterial  meafure  fincc 
the  commencement  of  the  American  difpute,  wa$ 
held  out  as  an  unanfwerable.proof  that  their  fyflcm 
was  founded  in  crrdr :  but  their;  inflexible  adherence 
to  it,  after  repeated  admonitions  arid  exi>erience  of 
its  inefficacy,  rendered  them  unpardonable  ;  it  was 
adding  obftinaqy  to  incapacity,' and  Ihewed  theni 
to  be  abfolutely  iqcorxigible.  ,  r/ 

A.  variety  of  taunts  and  perfpnalitics  took  place  iq 
the  courfe  of  this  debate,  which  lafted  till  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  refolutions  were 
fet  afide  by  a  motion  for  the  order  of  the  day ;  whiqh 
was  carried  in  favour  of  miniftry* 

If^otwit^ftanding  the  framing  of  a  new  miniftry 
was  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  propriety,  ^midft 
the  difcpntents  univerfally.  prevailing,  yet  the  gene- 
rality of  people  were  defirous  of  a  coalition  among 
all  parties,  and  that  no  particular  fet  of  men  (lioula 
ingrofs  all  power  tq  themfelves.  This  was. cfpecial^ 
ly  the  wifh  of  thofe  who  were  confidered  as  the  in? 
•dependent  part  of  the  Hpufe.  " ^     j 

In 
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In  the  difputes  that  arofe  on  this  topiCj  Lofd 
North  conduced  himfelf  with  remarkable  temper 
and  moderation.  He  concluded  an  eloquent  and 
elabdr^te  defence  of  his  adminiftration,  by  declaring; 
«*  That  he  neithet  Was,  nor  would  be  any  obftacic 
**  iro  a  coalition  of  parties,  or  to  the  formation  of  a 
*•  hcW  miniftry,  from  which  he  ttiight  even  be  to- 
'^  tally  excluded." 

It  was  moved,  on  the  other  hand,  by  Oppofition, 
In  the  moft  refolute  and  peremptoty  tnittner,  that 
no  further  truft  fliould  be  reJ)ofcd  in  the  prefent 
members  of  adminiftration. 

Kever  had  the  Houfe  of  Cbitimons  been  fo  full 
duting  the  courfe  of  many  years  as  on  the  debating 
bf  this  ihterefting  queftion ;  no  left  than  four  hun- 
dred and  eightjr  membets  were  prefent.  After  a 
violent  conteft,  it  was  rejefted  by  a  tiiajority  of  nitti 
only. 

So  inconfiderable  a  majority  on  a  queftion  df  fuch 
magnitude,  and  wherein  the  minifters  were  fo  di- 
t-ealy  and  perfondly  attacked,  was  like  a  fignal  ttt 
tencw  the  charge  againft  them.  Notice  was  given 
accotdingly,  that  the  motion  would  be  irepfcated. 

On  the  twentieth  of  March  the  Houfe  being  met, 
ahd  oppofition  preparing  to  rehfetv  it.  Lord  North 
informed  the  members  that  fuch  a  motion  was  be- 
come unneceifary,  as  the  adminiftration,  againfi 
which  it  was  levelled,  did  no  longer  exift,  the  King 
having  determined  to  change  it.  He  moved  in 
cohfequence  for  ah  adjournment,  that  leifulrfc  might 
be  given  for  the  formation  of  a  new  one. 

After  obtaining  the  Hdufe's  compliancfe  witk 
this  motion,  he  took  a  folemn  leave  of  it  in  quality 
6f  toinitter.  His  fpeech  on  this  occafion  was  equally 
decent  and  pathetic,  and  highly  approved  of  by 
his  audience.  He  concluded  it  by  fignifying,  that 
he  was  both  ready  and  defirous  tO  encounter  the 
fttifteft  trial  of  his  conduft. 

The 
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The  miniflry  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  that  of 
which  Lord  North  hiad  fo  long  been  the  head,  was 
compofed  of  the  Marqiiis  of  Rockingham,  FJrft 
Lord  of  the  Tfeafuiry  j  Lord  Shelburne  a&d  Mr, 
Fox,  Secretaries  of  St^te;  Lord  Camden,  l^refi- 
dent  of  the  Council;  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  l^rivy 
Seal ;  Lord  John  Cavendilh,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer; Admiral  Kfeppel,  Firft  Commiffionerof 
the  Admiralty ;  General  Conway,  Commander  in 
dhie^  of  the  Forces  i  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Maii:ef  General  of  the  Ordnance, 

TWd  peeragfes  wefe  created  on  this  ocai^on  :-^ 
One, in  favour  of  Admiral  Keppel,  who  was  raii^^iv 
to  the  title  of  Vifcount ;  the  other  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Duftriiiifo  who  was  made  a. Baron,  by  the  name  o£ 
Lotd  Aftitprton.  The  dignity  of  High  Chancel* 
Ibf  ftilT  remained  with  its  prefent  poffeffor.  Lord 
Thuri6w,  whofe  un<iommoA  influence  and  abilities 
had  feicured  him  the  refpeift  of  both  parties. 

The  firft  ftep  pf  piAlic  confequcnce  taken' by 
the  new  miniltry,  was  to  rmove  tlie  caufe  of  thofe. 
jealbufies  that  had  fo  long  fubfifted  in  Ireland,  by] 
procuring  the  repeal  of  fuch  ad^s  as  were  moft  ob* 
noxious  and  oppreifive  to  that  kingdom,  ^hecon-! 
fequence  of  this  meafure  Was  an  immediate  vota  of 
the  Iridi  Parliament  for  the  railing  of  twenty  thou- 
fahd'feamen  for  the  fervjceof  the  Britifti  navy. 

The  next  ftep  was  to  difqualify  revenue  ofRcerg* 
frorti  Voting  at  parliarfientary  elections,  and  to  ren-. 
d^r  contfadtors  incaipable  of  polTeffing  a  feat  in  ttie. 
Motiie  of  Commons.  Thefe  three  afts  were  ex** 
tremely  acceptable,  to  the  public, 

Mr.  Burke,  who  had  in  this  change  of  j^dmim^. 
ftratidn  been  appointed  Pay  Matter  General  oftBq 
forces,  now  fefumed  the  plan  he 'had  p^ropofed  for! 
the  regulation  of  the  Civil  Lift;  a  number  Of  fihe- 
cure  places  were  thereby  abolilhed,  and  a  copfider- 
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able  futn  was  laved,  which  had  heretofore  been  em-^ 
ployed  as  the  means  of  improper  influence. 

He  gave,  at  the  fame  time,  a  fignal  proof  of  his 
difintereftednefs,  by  the  reform  he  introduced  into 
the  office  he  pofleffed.  It  had  been  juftly  deemed 
the  moft  lucrative  in  the  kingdom ;  but  he  reduced 
it  within  reafonable  bounds,  by  retrcnchiiig'  the 
enormous  profits  which  had  hitherto  attended  it. 

Another  popular  ad  was,  the  refcinding  from 
the  Journals  ot  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  refo- 
lution  pafled  in  the  year  fixty-nine,  regarding  tlic 
eleftion  of  Mr.  Willies  to  reprefent  the  county  of 
Middlefex.  That  gentleman  had  laboured  for  years 
to  compafs  this  point ;  but  hi^  ainnual  efforts  to  this 
purpofahad  been  fucceffively  defeated  till' the  prc- 
fent  period,  when  his  motion  to  this  intent  met 
at  length  with  the  completeft  fuccefs.  It  was  car- 
ried by  one  hundred  and  fifteen  votes  agaihfl  forty- 
liven. 

The  endeavours  of  Mr.  William  Pitt,  to  bring, 
about  a  Reform  in  the  Conftitution  of  Parliament, 
did  not  however  meet  with  the  reception  which  the 
majority  of  the  public  had  fo  ardently  defired,'and, 
which  many  fo  confidently  expefted.    In  order  to], 
qualify  a  fubjed:,  wherein  fo  much  caution  was  dc- 
cefiTary,  and  to  reconcile  the  views  of  all  who  were 
interefled  in  this  matter,  he  moved,  **  That  a  C6m- 
*^  mittee  Ihould  be  appointed,  to  inquire  into  the 
**  ftate  of  the'Repielentation  in  Parliament,  and  to 
**  report  their  fentiments  upon  it."    He  feconded 
his  motion  with  great  accuracy  and  ftrength  of  rea- 
foning,  and  was  ably  fupported  by  Sir  George  Sa- 
ville,  Mr,  Fox,  Mr.  Sawbridge,  and  feveral  others  :. 
but  on  a  divifion,  the   motion  was  nogatived  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  fixty-one  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-one. 

Va:rious  other  defigns  were  in  agitation  for  the 
fcrvice  of  the  public,  when  they  were  interrupted 
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by  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  on 
the  firft  of  July.  This  event  occafioned  a  variety 
of  refignations  and  new  arrangements.  Lord 
Shelburne  fucceeded  him  at  the  Treafury  Board, 
Lord  Grantham  and  Mr.  Thomas  Townftiend  were 
appointed  Secretaries  of  State,  and  Mr.  William 
Pitt  was  raifcd  to  the  Chancellorlhip  of  the  Exche- 
quer. 

Much  variance  and  altercation  arofe  in  both 
Houfes  of  Parliament,  in  confequenqe  of  thefc  ap- 
pointments. Mr.  Fox  was  heavily  cenfured  for 
liaving  withdrawn  himfelf  from  the  ferviee  of  the 
public,  at  ,a  time  when  his  abilities  might  have 
been  fo  ufeful.  It  was  infinuated  that  private  pique 
had  influenced  his  condud:,  and  that  he  had  retired 
from  Adminiftration  on  account  of  its  not  fubmit- 
ting  to  his  directions. 

His  anfwer  to  thefe  charges  was,  that  it  did  not 
become  a  rnan  of  integrity  to  remain  in  place  witH 
thofe  of  whom  he  difapproved  the  meafures.  He 
was  precifely  in  that  fituation.  He  was  not  the 
only  perfon,  however,  who  differed  from  thofe  who 
ftill  retained  their  places.  Thofe  who  had  feceded 
with  him,  were  men  of  unimpeachable  character, 
as  well  as  unqueftionable  abilities.  His  ambition 
was  to  merit  the  approbation  of  the  public  :  this 
was  the  higheft  fummit  of  his  wilhes  ;  but  fooner 
than  coincide  with  opinions  which  he  condemned, 
he  would  relinquifli  any  poft,  however  it  might 
exalt  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  He  af- 
fcrted,  that  before  the  demife  of  Lord  Rocking- 
ham, He  had  openly  fignified  his  determination  of 
refigning,  if  he  could  not  prevail  on  the  Cabinet  to 
follow  certain  meafure3  which  he  deemed  ihdil-' 
pen  fable  in  the  prefent  jundture.  Thefe .  meafures 
being  rcfufed,  and  others  adopted,  which,  in  his 
judgment,  were  incompatible  with  the  true  intereft 
of  the  public,  he  confidered  himfelf  as  bound  by 
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all  the  rules  of  honour,  and  the  principles  he 
profcfled,  and  had  fo  zealoufly  recommended  upon 
former  occafions,  to  decline  afting  any  longer  with 
men,  whofe  maxims  and  meafures  he  could  not 
bring  himfelf  to  approve. 

In  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Shelbutnc 
'  defended  with  great  ability  the  fyftem  he  had  adopt- 
•  cd,  as  well  as  the  arrangements  that  had  lately 
been  taken.  He  ftrongly  expreffed  himfelf  firmly 
attached  to  the  principles  on  which  that  miniftry 
had  been  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  Lord  Rock- 
ingham had  prefided.  But  he  could  not  yield 
himfelf  implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  any  man.^— 
He  had  been  taught  by  the  great  Lord  Chatham, 
that  no  fadion  ought  to  be  fufFered  to  rule  in  this 
country  :  much  lefs  ought  any  individual  to  be 
permitted  to  didtate. 

Thefe  unhappy  variances  among  thofe  who  were 
confidered  as  the  moft  popular  perfons  in  the  king- 
dom, rendered  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham an  objed:  of  great  lamentation  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  His  perfonal  charader  and 
the  extcnfive  influence  he  pofleffed,  gave  him  a 
weight  which  kept  on  a  due  poife  the  jars  and 
bickerings  of  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  leader. 
Deprived  of  the  chief  who  held  them  together,  it 
was  not  furprifing  that  they  ftiould  become  dif- 
united,  and  differ  about  thofe  queftions  whieh  his 
authority,  and  the  deference  that  was  paid  to  his 
opinions,  had  alone  been  able  to  decide, 

Thele  differences  happening  on  the  clofe  of  the 
felfion,  prefaged  in  the  minds  of  many,  a  material 
alteration  in  the  meafures  that  would  be  uppermoft 
in  that  which  would  eAfue  next  winter.  The  Jeifurc. 
that  would  be  afforded  by  the  length  of  the  recefs, 
would,  in  their  apprehenfion,  be  produAive  of  op- 
portunities to' work  a  change  in  the  difpolition  of 
men,  and  overfet  thofe  refolutions  and  dcfigns 
which  they  had  begun  to  unfold. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.       LXV. 

Lofs  of  Minorca — Statia — and  St.  Chrtjlopher. — Vic- 
tory obtained  by  Admiral  Rodney  over  the  French 
Fleet  in  the  tVeJi  Indies. 

1782. 

THE  fieges  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  were  ftiU 
,  carried  on  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Houfe 
of  Bourbon,  with  the  utmoft  fpirit  and  adtivity;  and 
both  places  defended  with  unabated  firmnefs  and 
obftinacy  by  their  refpedtive  garrifons.  But  Mi-» 
norcawas  evidently  in  the  greateft  danger,  from  the 
facility  with  which  the  enemy  could  provide  rein- 
forcements and  fupplies,  and  the  difficulty  of  con- 
veying any  relief  to  the  belieged. 

The  Courts  of  Verfailles  and  Madrid,  however 
they  might  confider  the  reduction  of  Gibraltar  as 
dubious,  entertained  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  re- 
duce Minorca.  In  order  to  juftify  the  expeftation 
of  both  the  French  and  Spanifli  nations,  every  pof- 
iible  meafure  was  taken  to  give  fuccefs  to  this  en- 
terprife.  The  army  that  befieged  the  place  was  lit- 
tle Ihort  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  and  confifted  of 
chofen  troops.  The  battering  train  was  prodigious, 
amounting  to  near  one  hundred  and  twenty  cannon,* 
and  forty  mortar  pieces  of  the  largefl  dimenfions. 
The  moft  expert  engineers  in  France  conduced 
the  attacks ;  and  one  of  their  bcft  and  braveft  Ge- 
nerals commanded  their  army. 

The  garrifon  amounted,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
no  more  than  t^Vo  thoufand  feven  hundred  rrten  ; 
five  hundred  of  thefe  had  been  drafted  from  the 
corps  of  invalids  in  England,  and  fent  to  this  iiland 
fcvcn  years  before. 
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The  flrength  of  the  works  they  had  to  defend 
was  remarkable.  The  approaches  to  the  fortrefs 
were  eVery-where  urtdertnined^  and  the  conftruc- 
tions  to  cover  them  within  were  bomb-proof*  But 
all  thefe  were  fo  fpacious,  and  in  fuch  number,  that 
twice  the  garrifon  they  now  contained  would  not 
have  fufficed  to  man  them.- 

The  commencement  of  the  fiege  was  marked  by 
an  incident  highly  honourable  to  General  Murray^ 
the  Governor.  Impatient  to  have  poffeffion  of  this 
important  fortrefs,  the  Court  of  Spain  endeavoured^ 
through  the  offer  of  an  immenfe  bribe,  to  corrupt 
that  officer's  fidelity.  The  anfvver  he  returned  to 
the  Duke  of  Crillon,  who  had  been  commiffioned  to 
make  this  trial,  was  ftriking.  He  gave  him  to  un- 
derftand,  that  when  the  moft  illuftrious  of  his  an- 
ceftors  had  been  tempted  by  his  fovereign  to 
aflaffinate  his  refradory  and  rebellious  fubjed:,  the 
Duke  of  Guife,  he  nobly  difdained  fuch  an  office ; 
and  that  he  himfelf  Ihould,  after  this  precedent, 
have  refufed  to  attempt  the  feduftion  of  a  man  of 
honour. 

From  the  landing  of  the  enemy  in  Auguft,  to  the 
beginning  of  November,  no  material  event  took 
place  :  the  fire,  though  fpirited  on  both  fides,  do- 
ing no  confiderable  damage,  and  the  befiegers  being 
chiefly  occupied  in  conftruding  their  heavier  bat- 
teries, and  preparing  to  make  their  clofer  approach- 
es. About  this  time  a  fally  was  made  on  the  Duke 
of  Crillon's  head-quarters,  with  fo  much  vigour, 
and  was  fo  judicioully  conducted,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  them,  with  the  lofs  of  a  number 
of  prifoners.  The  whole  army  of  the  befiegers  was 
brought  forward  on  this  occafion  to  diflodge  the 
Britifti  troops ;  but  their  difpofilion  and  counte- 
nance were  fuch,  that  the  Duke  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  attack  themj   and  they  had  the  honour  of 
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maintaining  the  pofLthey  had  feized  during  a  whole 
day,  and  of  retiring  unrnqtefted. 

The  batteries  of  cannon  erefted  by  the  enemy,  tho* 
ferved  with  great  courage  and  ej^pertnefs,  had  not 
hitherto  done  any  effential  execution,  They  had 
now  lain  upwards  of  three  months  before  the  place  ; 
and  it  was  expetted,  both  in  France  and  Spain, 
(hat  they  would  have  maftered  it  before  this  time^ 
\yith  fo  many  advantages  on  their  fide.  It  was  not, 
however,  fooner  than  this  period  that  they  had  per* 
fefted  their  batteries  of  mortar-pieces,  and  began 
to  open  them. 

The  fire  of  the  hefi.eged  bad  during  this  time 
been  kept  up  with  a  vivacity  which  had  much  re- 
tarded the  works  of  the  enemy.  As  foon  as  their 
bomb-batteries  were  conftrudled,  the  garrifon  di- 
tedled  their  efforts  chiefly  to  the  deftruftion  of 
thefe.  Their  fliells  frequently  fell  upon  the  ene- 
my's magazines  of  gunpowder,  and  blew  them  up, 
with  a  confiderable  deftruAion  of  their  people; 
Dor  did  their  (hipping  cfcape;  feyeral  of  their 
veflTels  being  funk,  or  fet  on  fire,  by  the  cannon  or 
bombs  from  the  garrifon. 

But  notwithftanding  the  refolu.tion,  and  fkill 
difplayed  by  the  befieged,  the  (iiperiority  they  had 
to  contend  with,  in  refpe6t  to  artillery  and  num- 
b,ers,  was  fo  great,  that  they  alone  were  fuffipicnt  to 
put  their  fortitude  to  the  utmoft  trial. 

It  has,  ho.wever,  by  adequate  and  impartial 
fudges  been  aflerted,  that  had  no  other  caufes  in- 
tervened, the  fiege  of  Minorca  would  have  termi- 
nated as  gloriaufly  as  th,at  of  Gibraltar,  and  the 
enemy  been  obliged  to  relinquiih  the  attempt. 

But  while  the  French  and  Spanifli  armies  were  in- 
vefting  it  from  without,  a  far  more  dreadful  and 
dangerous  enemy  had  taken  poflTeffion  of  the  place 
within,    and  committed  fuch  ravages   among   the 
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befieged,  as  were  much  more  deftruftive  than  thofe 
they  fufFered  from  the  CKertions  of  the  enemy. 

The  communication  with  the  country  being  en- 
tirely cut  off,  no  fupplies  of  vegetables  could  be 
conveyed  to  the  garrifon.  They  were  reduced  to 
the  neceffity  of  fubfifting  on  fait  provifions.  Tho* 
they  were  fumilhed  with  thefe,  and  with  all  fuch 
necefl'aries  as  admit  of  prefervation,  in  the  greatefl: 
abundance,  the  want  of  vegetable  food  was  an  evil 
that  proved  without  a  remedy. 

Moll  of  the  troops  that  compofed  the  garrifon, 
having  been  long  ftationed  in  the  ifland,  had  ac- 
cuftomed  themfelves  to  a  conftant  and  regular  ufe 
of  vegetable  diet.  The  fudden  deprivation  of  a 
fpecies  of  food,  to  which  they  were  become  habi- 
tuated, proved  fuch  a  ftroke  to  their  conftitutions, 
as  they  were  unable  to  (land.  Among  other  com- 
plaints,  it  produced  that  moft  terrible  and  fatal  one 
"to  men  confined  in  (hips  and  garrifons,  the  Scurvy* 
It  increafed  in  a  Ihort  time  to  fuch  a  deplorable 
degree,  as  to  baiBe  all  endeavours  to  fupprefs  or 
alleviate  its  efFed:s,  They  were  fo  powerful  and 
rapid,  that  every  day  diminilhed  the  ftrength  of 
the  garrifon,  by  the  numbers  that  either  fell  vic- 
tims to  this  fevere  malady,  or  were  difabled  by  it 
from  doing  duty.  What  contributed  greatly  to 
its  progrefs,  was  the  inclofed  and  narrow  fpacc 
to  which  they  were  confined,  and  the  neceffity 
to  which  they  were  compelled  of  living  in  the 
cafemates,  and  places  under  ground,  in  order  to 
ihclter  themfelves  from  the  dreadful  and  inceffant 
fliowers  of  (hot  and  (hells  that  fell  day  and  night 
upon  every  part  of  the  fortrefs. 

This  continual  fire,  under  the  direction  of  a  nu- 
merous and  expert  body  of  engineers,  could  not 
fail  to  make  an  eflTcdlual  impreffion  on  a  fpot  of  fo 
limited  an  extent.  The  upper  works  fuffered  con- 
Jfiderably,  and  numbers  of  guns  were  difmounted  ; 
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but  the  refolution  of  the  befieged  would  have  fur* 
mounted  all  thefe  difficulties,  had  not  the  terrible 
calamity  that  raged  within  their  walls  rendered  them 
infuperable. 

.  In  the  midft  of  this  fevere  trial,  their  conftancy 
-and  perfeverance  were  invincible.  Such  was  the 
zeal  they  felt  for  the  honour  of  the  Britifli  name 
(to  ufe  their  own  expreffion)  that  many  of  the  com- 
mon foldiers,  though  on  the  point  of  death,  con- 
cealed their  condition  from  their  officers,  in  order 
to  have  the  confolation,  as  they  faid,  of  expiring 
upon  duty  with  their  arms  in  their  hands. 

The  ftate  of  the  garrifon  was,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  February  eighty-two,  fo  enfeebled,  that  the 
whole  number  able  to  do  duty,  amounted  to  no 
tnore  than  fix  hundred  and  fixty ;  and  ot  thefe, 
fcarcely  an  hundred  were  untainted  with  the  fcurvy. 
From  the  concurrent  teftimon-y  of  the  phyficians 
and  furgeons,  it  appeared  that,  in  a  very  few  days, 
there  might  not  probably  be  left  a  fingle  foldier  in 
a  condition  to  bear  arms. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ncceflTary  guards  required 
four  hundred  and  fifteen  men.  Hence  it  was  evi- 
dent, that  if  they  could  not  be  regularly  relieved, 
illnefs  and  fatigue  would  fpeedily  overcome  them. 
in  this  extremity  Governor  Murray  propofed  terms 
of  capitulation,  by  which  the  garrifon  might  be  per- 
mitted to  preferve  their  liberty,  on  furrendering  chc 
place:  But  the  Duke  of  Crillon  informed  him,  that 
his  orders  were  to  liften  to  no  capitulation,  but  un- 
der the  exprefs  condition  that  the  garrifon  Ihould 
remain  prifoners  of  war. 

To  foften  however  the  rigour  of  his  inftruftipns, 
he  allowed  them  to  return  to  England,  on  General 
Murray's  engaging  that  they  Ihould  not  ferve  again 
during  the  war,  till  regularly  exchanged. 

Every  other  conceffion  was  granted  that  could 
be  required  or  expected.      To  the  honour  of  the 
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French  commander,  he  feemed  to  feel  a  peculiaf 
fatisfadion  in  expreffing  the  higheft  fcnfe  of  re- 
fped:  for  the  Governor,  and  the  troops  under  hi$ 
command,  r 

In  the  firft  article  of  the  capitulation.  General 
Murray  demanded  that,  as  the  garrifon  muft  fur- 
render  prifoners,  they  Ihould  be  allowed  all  the 
honours  of  war.  This,  it  was  added,  was  not  con* 
trary  to  his  inftrudions,  and  would  tend  to  his 
glory  ;  as  certainly  no  troops  ever  gave  greater 
proofs  of  heroifm,  having  defended  themfelves  al- 
moft  to  the  laft  man. 

The  Duke's  anfwer  teftified  the  readieft  and  moft 
generous  affent  to  the  General's, aflertion ;  and  ex* 
prefly  fpecified,  **  that,  in  confideration  of  the 
conftancy  and  valour  which  he  and  his  men  had 
fhewn  in  their  brave  defence,  they  (hould  receive 
all  the  military  honours  confiftent  with  their  fitua* 


tion/' 


On  the  fifth  of  February  the  fortrefs  of  St.  Phi- 
lip was  delivered  up  to  the  combined  forces  of 
France  and  Spain.  Perhaps,  fays  General  Murrray, 
in  his  letter  upon  this  occafion,  a  more  noble  nor 
tragical  fcene  was  feldom  exhibited,  than  the  march 
of  its  garrifon  through  the  French  and  Spanifli  ar- 
mies. It  confifted  of  no  more  than  fix  hundred  old 
decrepid  foldiers,  two  hundred  feamen,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  about 
fifty  Corficans,  Greeks,  and  others.  The  two 
^armies  were  drawn  up  fronting  each  other,  and 
formed  a  lane  for  the  garrifon  to  pafs  through, 
reaching  from  St.  Philip  to  George-Town.  Here 
the  garrifon  laid  down  their  arms,  declaring  they 
had  iurrendered  them  to  God  alone;  and  that  the 
conquerors  could  only  boaft  they  had  taken  an  hof- 
pital. 

Such  was  the  diftrefsful  figure  of  the  Britifli 
troops,  that  many  of  the  French  and   Spaniards, 
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It  Wis  faid,  (hed  tears  as  they  paffed  them.  The 
humanity  of  the  Duke  of  Crillon,  and  of  his  offi- 
cers, was  highly  confpicuous  on  this  occafion.  No 
kind  of  relief  was  left  unfought  for  the  affiftance  of 
the  fickly  remains  of  the  garrifon.  Every  poffible 
care  and  attention  was  paid  to  them  ;  and  they  were 
treated  with  every  mark  of  refpe(fl  and  fympathy 
i?vhich  could  be  expeded  from  a  generous  con- 
queror. 

Thus  did  the  ifland  of  Minorca  return  to  the 
dominion  df  Spain,  after  it  had  iKpn  in  the  pc^Ibf- 
lion  of  Grreat  Britain  tince  the  year  feventeen  hun- 
dred and  eight,  when  it  was  taken  by  Sir  John 
Leake  and  General  (afterwards  Earl)  Stanhope ; 
and  had,  together  with  Gibraltar,  been  confidered 
as  one  of  the  nobleft  trophies,  and  moft  valuable 
ficquifitions  to  Britain,  during  the  triumphant  reign 
of  Queen  Anne. 

The  lofs  of  Minorca  in  Europe,  was  accompa- 
nied by  events  of  the  like  nature  in  other  parts^ 
that  marked  the  clofe  of  the  year  eighty-one,  and 
the  beginning  of  eighty-two,  as  a  period^highly  un« 
propitious  to  Britain, 

The  fuccefs  which  the  French  had  met  with, 
during  the  preceding  fummer,  in  reducing  Tobago, 
induced  them  to  call  their  eyes  on  the  other  Britifti 
illands  in  the  Indian  feas,  with  a  view  of  attacking 
them  at  a  convenient  opportunity.  They  feemed; 
however,  too  well  guarded  at  the  time  to  af&rd 
them  any  hope  of  fucceeding.  The  only  one  upon 
which,  after  much  confultation,  they  ventured  to 
make  an  attempt,  -was  that  of  Statia,  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  Dutch  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  and  of  which  they  were  informed  the 
garrifon  thought  itfelf  in  a  ftate  of  perfed  fecurity 
from  any  euemy,  on  account  of  the  diiEculty  of  its 
accefs. 

The 
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The  Marquis  de  Bouille,  upon  receiving  this  in- 
formation, determined  to  improve  the  opportunity 
it  offered  of  reducing  that  ifland  by  furprife.      He 
failed  from  Martinico  at  the  head  of  two  thoufand 
men,  and   arrived  in  the  night  of  the  twenty-iixth 
of  November,  off  d  landing-place  at  Statia,  which 
was  fo  dangerous,  that  being  looked  upon  as  im- 
pradticable,  it  had  been  negled:ed  and  left  without 
a  guard.     Here,  with  much  toil  and  exertion,  and 
with  the  lofs  of  many  boats  and  people,  he  found 
means  to  fet  afhore  about  four  or  five  hundred  of 
his  men  :    But  even  this  effort  took  up  the  whole 
of  the  night;  and  the  appearance  of  day  put  a  flop 
to  his  landing  any  more.  ^    He  now  faw  himfelf 
obliged  to  take  an  immediate  decifion,   either  to 
furrender  to  the  garrifon,  or  to  hazard  the  attack- 
ing  it,   though  almoft  double  his  numbers.     No 
other  choice  remained,  as  all  means  of  retreat  were 
cut  off.     He  took  the  laft,  and  marched  with  all 
diligence,   in  order  to  furprife  the  garrifon,  before 
they  fliould  receive  any  intelligence  of  an  enemy 
being  afhore. 

The  place  where  he  landed  was  fix  miles  dif- 
tant  from  the  town  and  fort ;  and,  in  the  line  of 
his  march,  he  had  a  narrow  defile  to  pafs  ;  which, 
if  a  'few  men  could  have  occupied,  his  whole 
fcheme  would  at  once  have  been  fruftrated.  But 
his  good  fortune  ferved  him  fo  effedtually,  that  this 
important  pafs  was  unguarded.  He  arrived  in  time 
to  fecure  it,  and  inftantly  pufhed  forward  with  all 
imaginable  fpeed . 

A  body  of  Irifh  troops,  in  the  fervice  of  France, 
were  the  principal  adtors  on  this  occafion.  They 
were  commanded  by  Count  Dillon,  who  ufed  fuch 
diligence,  that  he  arrived  at  the  town  before  fix  in 
the  morning.  A  party  belonging  to  the  garrifon 
was  at  this  time  exercifing  on  the  parade.  Mifla- 
king  the  Irilh,  from  the  fimilitude  of  their  uniform, 
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for  their  own  people,  they  fufFered  them  to  approach 
fo  near,  that  the  miftake  was  not  difcovered  till  a 
clofe  difcharge  had  been  made  by  the  enemy,  which 
killed  and  wounded  many. 

The  fuddennefs  of  the  furprife  throwing  them 
immediately  into  diforder,  they  were  totally  dif- 
abled  from  making  any  refiftance.  Colonel  Cock- 
burn,  commanding-officer  of  the  garrifon,  happen- 
ing at  the  inftant  to  come  upon  the  parade,  was 
made  prifoner.  Numbers  of  the  garrifon  haftened 
in  the  mean  while  to  the  fort,  in  hope  of  making 
an  efFeftual  (land  there  againft  the  enemy.  But  the 
French  had  already  taken  poffeffion  of  the  gate,  and 
prevented  t]ae  draw-bridge  from  being  raifed.  — • 
They  entered  the  fort,  which  being  furrendered  to 
them  by  thofe  who  had  taken  Ihelter  in  it,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  garrifon,  which  was  difperfed  in  va- 
rious places,  when  apprized  of  this,  imagined  the 
enemy's  flrength  to  be  very  confiderable,  and  too 
great  to  be  refitted.  In  this  perfuafion  they  fubmit- 
ted,  without  further  oppofition. 

The  manner  in  which  the  ifland  of  Statia  was 
retaken,  though  it  refledted  no  difgracc  on  the  va-^ 
lour  of  the  Britilh  troops,  could  not  fail  to  caft  a 
fhade  on  that  military  vigilance  and  circumfpedion 
which  had  hitherto  charadierifed  them.  Their  fig- 
nal  deficiency  in  thefe  efTcntial  requifites  in  war, 
upon  this  occafion,  expofed  them  to  univerfal  and 
well  merited  cenfure. 

It  was  with  peculiar  fati^fadion  the  Marquis  of 
Bouille  took  this  opportunity  of  fignalifing  his  dif- 
intereftednefs  in  pecuniary  matters.  Among  the 
fpoils  that  fell  into  his  hands,  a  large  fum  of  money 
was  claimed  by  the  Britifh  commanding-officer,  as 
being  his  private  property  :  this  was  generoully  rc- 
ftored  him  by  the  Marquis;  who  caufed,  in  the 
fame  manner,  whatever  hadl^elonged  to  Dutch  In- 
dividuals, to  be  referved,  in  order  to  be  returned  to 

them. 
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them,  and  fuffercd  nothing  to  be  feized  but  the 
produce  arifing  from  the  fale  of  the  prizes  that  had 
Been  taken  by  the  Englifli  when  they  captured  the 
ifland. 

The  opening  of  the  enfuing  year  was  no  lefs  un- 
favourable to  the  Englifli  on  the  continent  of  South 
America;  where  the  fettlemcnts  ofDemerary  and 
Iffequibo,  of  which  they  had  depriv^ed  the  Dutch 
in  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  year,  were  now 
retaken  by  the  French. 

But  thefe  fuccefles  of  its  ancient  enepiy,  though 
fufficiently  mortifying  to  the  Britifli  nation,  were 
quickly  followed  by  an  attempt  of  much  more  inl- 
portance.  The  enterprifing  difpofitiort  of  the  Mar* 
quis  de  Bouille,  had  long  turned  his  views  to  the 
fubjugation  of  the  rich  illand  of  St.  Chrlftopher, 
once  the  joint  poffeflion  of  both  the  French  aad 
Engliih,  till  the  victorious  arms  of  the  latter  ex- 
pelled the  former  at  the  commencement  of  this  pre- 
fent  century. 

Exclufive  of  the  value  of  this  fertile  ifle,  other  mo- 
tives offered  themfelves  to  the  marquis.  He  knew 
that  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were  highly  dif- 
fatisfied  at  the  feizure  of  their  property  on  the  tak- 
ing Statia  from  the  Dutch.  He  was  alio  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  difapprobation  of  the  general 
conduct  of  the  Britifh  government,  and  that  many 
of  them  did  not  fcruple  to  exprefs  the  moft  bitter 
refentment  on  thefe  various  accounts. 

Expeding  juftly  to  meet  with  little  refiftance 
from  a  difcontented  people,  he  formed  the  projeft 
of  attacking  this  ifland,  while  the  caufes  of  their 
complaints  were  ftill  frelh  in  their  remembrance. — 
Nor  was  it  orherwile  In  a  condition  for  a  vigorous 
defence.  The  garrifon  confided  of  no  more  than 
fix  hundred  effedive  regulars ;  while  the  force  that 
was  deflined  to  attack  it  amounted  to  eight  thou- 
fand  excellent  troops  ;  and  the  fleet  to  accompany 
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tbem  and  cover  the  ficge,  ww  comnofed  of  tliirty- 
tvvo  fhips^  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Count  de 
Graffe,  whom  his  valour  and  good  fortune  in  North 
America,  during  the  preceding  campaign,  had  no\^ 
rendered  a  vet-y  formidable  enemy. 

The  only  place  of  ftrength  in  the  ifland  was  Bf im- 
ftone  Hill,  ficuated  on  the  ftiorfe,  nefar  the  town  of 
Sandy  Point,  iwfeiith  it  ^overlooks  and  commands. 
Some  fortificatiottfii  had'fcteft  lately  conftru<fted  on 
the  fummit  «of  that  hiU  ;  b«t  m  natural  ftrength  was 
its'beft  fecurity,  being  of  gr^at  height,  and  offo 
difficult  an  accefe^  from  its  fte'epneft,  and  the  rugged*^ 
nefs  of  the  paths  leading  to  it,  that  an  afcent  was 
almoft  impradlicable  againft  d:  very  moderate  force 
to  defend  it. 

On  the  landing  of  the  French  army,  which  from 
the  greatncfs  of  its  force  could  not  be  prevented, 
nor  even  oppofed  with  fafety.  General  Frazer,  the 
commanding-officer,  retired  to  Brimftone  Hill. — • 
The  whole  ot  his  ftrength,  befides  the  regulars 
above-mentioned,  did  not  exceed  four  hundred  mi- 
litia, brought  to  his  affiftance  by  Governor  Shirley. 
But  twice  the  number  that  compofed  the  garrifon 
would  have  hardly  fufficed  for  a  proper  defence. 

The  French  havi^ig  made  good  their  landing  at 
Baffeterre,  the  principal  town  in  the  ifland,  advan- 
ced immediately  to  Brimftone  Hill,  which  they 
clofely  inverted  on  every  fide.  The  ill  fortune  of 
the  befieged  was  inftanced  upon  this  occafion  in  a 
moft  remarkable  manner.  Eight  brafs  twenty-four 
pounders,  with  fix  thoufand  balls  of  correfponding 
weight  and  two  large  brafs  mortars,  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred Ihells,  had  been  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  with  an  intent  to  convey  them  to  the  fummit; 
but  thrcnigh  fome  caufe  that  never  came  to  light, 
they  were  left  in  that  fituation.  When  the  enemy 
were  landed,  it  was  too  late  to  fecure  them ;  and 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who,  without 
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this  unexpefted  fupply,  would  have  been  greatly 
retarded  in  their  operatioos.  One.  of  their  ftorc- 
ihip$5  loaded  with  the  principal  materials  for  a 
fiege,  had  been  wrecked  on  the  rocks  near  the  fhore ; 
and  another,  of  equal  confcq.uencc,hadbeen  captured 
by  the  fquadron  under  Admiral  Hood.   - 

This  vigilant  and  enterprizing  officer  lay  at  this 
time  at  Barbadoes,  againft  which  the  French  firft  in- 
tended to  direft  their  motions,  but  had  been  pre- 
vented by  contrary  winds.  The  moment  he  was  ap- 
prized of  their  defign  upon  St.  Chriftopher,  he  hafted 
to  Antigua,  where,  taking  on  board  all  ^  the  troops 
that  could  be  fparcd,  he  fleered  direftly  for  Bafle- 
tcrre,  where  the  French  fleet  was  at  anchor,  with  a 
determination  to  attack  it,  though  it  confifted  of 
thirty-two  (hips  of  the  line,  and  his  own  only  twen- 
ty-two :  but  the  confidence  he  repofed  in  the  capa- 
city and  courage  of  his  officers  and  men,  made  him 
overlook  all  difadvantages. 

Arriving  off  Nevis  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  January,  he  ordered  the  line  of  battle  to 
be  formed  ;  but  was  prevented  from  the  profecu- 
tion  of  his  intent,  by  the  damage  two  of  his  capital 
fliips  received  in  running  foul  upon  each  other.  — 
This  accident  afforded  time  to  Count  de  Grafle  to 
put  to  fea,  and  make  his  preparations  for  an  er« 
gagement. 

On  the  twenty-fifth,  at  day-break,  both  fleets 
being  in  fight.  Admiral  Hood,  in  order  to  com- 
pafs  the  point  he  had  in  view,  which  was  to  get  be- 
tween the  enemy  and  the  ifland,  ftill  preferved 
the  appearance  of  an  attack  upon  the  French,  to  the 
end  of  drawing  them  further  out  to  fea.  The  ftra- 
tagem  fucceeded  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  Britifh  Admi- 
ral had  a  fair  profpeft  of  gaining  the  anchorage  left 
by  the  enemy,  he  pufhed  for  it  with  all  diligence, 
and  look  poffefSon  of  it.      This  was  undoubtedly 
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in  the  Admiral's  own  words)  the  only  chance  he  had 
of  faving  the  ifland,  if  it  could  be  faved. 

Count  de  Graffe,  on  perceiving  his  intent»  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  him,  by  cutting  off  his  rear ; 
but  Commodore  Affleck,  affifted  by  his  two  feconds. 
Captain  Cornwallis  and  Lord  Robert  Manners,  re- 
ceived him  with  fo  vigorous  a  fire,  that  his  attempt 
was  totally  frufirated,  with  great  lofs  of  men  on  his 
fide,  and  very  little  damage  on  the  other. 

Next  day  the  French  fleet  renewed  its  attack  on 
the  Britifli  from  van  to  rear,  with  its  whole  force* 
The  conflia  lafted  two  hours,  and  was  maintained 
withgreat  fpirit  by  the  enemy;  but  they  could  not 
nftake  any  impreffion.  After  Iheering  off,  they  re- 
turned in  the  afternoou,  and  made  a  fecond  attempt^ 
but  as  ineffedual  as  the  firft. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  two  repulfes,  the  enemy 
kept  aloof,  and  left  the  Britifli  fquadron  in  quiet- 
pofleffion  of  the  pofition  it  had  taken.  Their  lofs 
in  thefe  two  engagements  was  very  confiderable.— - 
The  number  of  flain  muft  have  been  great,  as  no 
lefs  than  a  thoufand  of  their  wounded  were  fent 
aihore  to  Statia.  Many  of  their  ftiips  were  much 
damaged  :  the  Ville  de  Paris,  Count  de  Grafle's 
own  (hip,  had  upwards  of  eighty  Ihot-holes;  and  lay 
during  the  next  day  on  the  heel,  employed  in  re- 
pairing them- 

The  conduA  of  Admiral  Hood,  throughout  this 
remarkable  tranfadion,  was  confidered  by  the  ableft 
judges  in  thefe  matters,  as  one  of  the  greatefi  pro- . 
feffional  exertions  that  had  happened  during  the 
whole  war.  It  ftruck  the  enemy  with  the  higheft 
admiration  of  his  abilities,  and  with  no  little  ap« 
prehenfions  of  them  :  it  ferved  to  confirm  the  im-- 
partial  world  in  the  opinion  it  had  formed,  that  the 
naval  genius  ofBritain  would  render  her  an  over- 
match, for  all  her  enemies.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  were  carrying  on 
their  operations  againft  Brimftone  Hill  with  great 
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courage  arid  adlivity.  "they  treded  a  number  of 
batteries,  of  heavy  cannon  and  mortars,  on  every-' 
{pot  of  ground  from  whence  it  could  be  innoyed*— * 
They  had  eftabliftied  their  head -quarters  at  the 
town  of  Sandy  Point ;  but  it  wa«  foon  reduced  to^ 
alhfs  by  the  fire  of  the  befieged. 

The  fatigue  undergone  by  the  French  was  excef- 
fiv*e^  from  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and*  the  necef- 
fity  they  were  under  of  dragging  their  heavy  artil- 
lery to  the  eminences  on  which  it  was  to  be  placed^ 
They  were  expofed  to  an  inceflant  fire  from  the 
garrifon,  who  incommoded  them  feverely  in  all 
their  approaches,  and  did  fuch  execution  among 
them,  that  they  dearly  purchafed  every  inch  of 
ground  they  were  able  to  gain. 

In  order  to  obtain  information  of  the  fituation- 
and  circumftatices  of  the  garrifon  at  Brimftone  Hill, 
two  officers,  the  one  belonging  to  the  navy,  the 
other  to  the  army,  both  of  them  refolute  arid  in- 
telligent men,  were  difpatched  on  Ihore,  and  found 
means,  through  many  difficulties,  to  execute  their 
commiffion.  The  meffage  they  brought  back  from 
General  Frazer,  was  in  the  ftile  of  the  old  warriors 
in  the  days  of  the  Edwards  and  Henries-:  General 
Prefcot  had  fent  him  word  of  his  arrival  with  fuc- 
cours;  to  which  the  blunt  and  gallant  veteran  re- 
plied, that  as  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  come  Vith 
troops  to  his  affiftance,  he  (hould,  doubtlefs,  be 
glad  to  fee  him  ;  but  that  he  was  in  no  want  of  him 
or  them* 

This  fpirited  meflilige  induced  the  Britrfli  com- 
manders to  land  a  body  of  troops  ;  in  order,  if  prac. 
ticable,  to  feize  on  fome  poll  that  might  enable 
them  to  impede  the  enemy's  operations.  An  en- 
gAgement  cnfued  as  foon  as  they  were  put  afliore, 
wherein  they  had  the  advantage.  Next  day  the 
Marquis  de  Bouille  advanced  upon  them,  at  the 
head  of  four  thoufand  men ;    but  found  General 
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prefect  fo  advantageoufly  Polled,  that  he  retired 
withou:  attacking  him,  and  contented  himfelf  with 
making  fuch  arrangements  as  were  neceffary  to  fe- 
cure  his  own  troops  from  being  molefted  in  their 
operations  againft  the  garrifon. 

As  the  vaft  fuperiority  of  the  enemy  rendered  an 
attempt  upon  them  impradricable,  the  detachment 
on  Ihore  was  withdrawn.  Still,  however,  the  gar- 
rifon continued  its  defence  with  unabated  refolu«t 
tion,  in  hope,  that  as  foon  as  fufEcJent  reinforce- 
tnents  arrived,  they  would  immediately  proceed  to 
their  affiftance.  In  this  view  they  fupported  the 
.  hardships  and  continual  toil  that  were  daily  encreaf- 
ing,  with  Angular  perfeverance  and  fortitude. 

The  French  had  by  this  time  furrounded  them^ 
in  a  manner,  with  batteries  of  cannon  and  mortars, 
from  which  they  plied  them  night  and  day  with  an 
!nceffant  fhower  of  (hot  and  Ihells.  This  terrible 
operation  continued  three  weeks;  during  which,  all 
the  conftrudtions  of  every  kind  upon  the  hill  were 
^ntirfely  deftroyed,  and  the  garrifon  deprived  of  all 
fheltcr.  . 

On  the  eighth  of  February  they  made  their  dif* 
trefs  known  to  the  Britifli  commanders  on  board  the 
fleet,  by  means  of  the  lignals  agreed  upon.  The  uc* 
moft  endeavours  were  in  contequence  ufed,  to  in- 
form them  that,  if  poffibly  they  could  hold  out  ten 
days  longer,  it  was  highly  probable  the  ifland  would 
be  faved ;  as  the  motions  bf  the  French  Admiral, 
and  proceedings  on  ihore  of  the  Marquis  de  Bou^ 
ille,  indicated  a  defpair  of  fuccefs,  and  an  intentioa 
to  relinquifh  the  enterprize. 

The  various  efforts  that  were  made  to  con-, 
vey  this  intelligence  to  the  befieged  aU  mifcarried, 
to  the  great  mortification  of  Admiral  Hood,  who 
left  no  expedient  untried  that  could  be  devifed,  to 
locomplilh  a  purpofe  he  had  fo  much  at  heart,  and 
from  whence  (o  much  was  exped:ed» 
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The  fiege  had  now  lafted  five  weeks.  Harrafled 
by  unceafing  fatigue,  the  reaiains  of  the  garrifon 
were  unable  to  withftand  any  longer  the  intolerable 
duty  that  was  now  impofed  upon  thetn  of  being  un-r 
der  arms  both  day  and  night.  Their  number  was 
fo  reduced,  that  it  would  have  been  impoflSble  to 
•  rcfift  an  aflault ;  and  this  was  hourly  looked  for^ 
from  ,the  total  demolition  of  the  works  in  moft 
places,  and  almoft  all  the  guns  being  either  dif- 
mounted  or  difabled. 

In  this  extremity  it  was  thought  neceflary  to  ca- 
pitulate. The  generofity  the  Marquis  de  Bouille 
had  difplayed  upon  fimilar  occafions,  was  a  fuffi- 
cient  inducement  to  afford  the  garrifon  ample  ex- 
pedation  of  being  treated  with  all  manner  of  indulg- 
ence. But  he  was  prompted  by^  additional  mo-t 
tives  to  grant  then)  every  requell  they  could  make, 
in  order  to  fecure,  as  foon  as  poffible,  the  poffef- 
fion  of  the  illand.  The  arrival  of  Admiral  Rodney 
was  daily  expedled,  together  with  fuch  a  naval  re- 
inforcement as  would  place  the  Bi  itilh  fleet  upon  ^ 
full  equality  at  leaft,  if  not  a  fuperiority,  to  the 
French. 

From  thefe  confiderations,  the  terms  of  the  ca- 
pitulation were  favourable  in  the  highefl:  degree. — 
They  were  the  fame  in  regard  to  the  inhabitants,  as; 
thofe  granted  to  the  ifland  of  Dominica ;  and  the 
garrifon,  befides  the  honours  of  war,  was  permit- 
ted to  return  to  England,  on  condition  of  not  ferv- 
ingagainft  France  or  it^  allies  till  exchanged. 

.The  Marquis  de  Bouille,  with  a  magnanimity 
that  added  new  luftre  to  his  ch^rader,  complimented 
Governor  Shirley  and  General  Frazer  with  their  per- 
fonal  liberty.  His  expreflions  ii^  that  article  of  thic 
capitulation  which  fpecified  this  favour,  did  equal 
honour  both  to  him  and  thofe  gentlemen. 

**Out  of  refped:,'*  he  faid,  *'to  the  courage 
'  and  determined  condudi  of  Generals   Shirley  and 
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Frazer,  it  i?  agreed  that  they  Ihall  not  be  con/i;* 
dered  as  priloners  of  war;  the  former  may  retgm 
to  his  government  of  Antigua,  and  the  latter  may 
continue  in  the  fervice  of  his  country;  being  happy 
to  teljify  this  mark  of  particular  efteem  for  thofc 
two  brave  oflScers/*  . 

The  redudion  of  St.  Chriftopher  tool^  place  09 
the  thirteenth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  eighty- 
two. 

On  th^  next  day  the  French  fleet  anchoriqg  off 
the  ifl^nd  of  Nevis,  Admiral  Hood  judged  it  advife- 
able  to  leave  the  road  of  Bafleterre,  in  order  to  pre- 
.ferve  his  ihips  in  a  fit  condition  for  fervice  o» 
the  juncStion  of  Admiral  Rodney,  of  which  he  was 
now  in  daily  expeftation.  The  prefent  fuperiority 
;of  Count  de  Grafle  rendered  all  further  naval  en- 
terprizes  imprudent,  until  the  arrival  of  the  rein- 
forcement under  that  commander. 

In  order  to  diflodge  the  Britifh  fquadron,  the 
French,  as  foon  as  they  were  in  pofleflion  of  St. 
Chriftopher,  began  to  ereft  batteries  of  guns  and 
riiortars  on  a  height  that  commanded  the  road.  The 
confiderationof  theimpoffibility  of  refitting  the  unit- 
ed, attack  that  was  preparing* againft  him,  both  by 
land  and  fea,  together  with  the  want  of  water  and 
irefreihments,  haftened  bis  departure  to  Bardadoes  ; 
•  where  he  determined  to  ftation  hi$  fquadron,  wd 
watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

The  French  did  not,  however,  obtain  the  fuc* 
cefs  they  had  met  with  at  St.  Chriftopher,  withouta 
.confiderable  lofs  of  men.  Exclufive  of  ithofc  who 
fell  in  the  engagements  with  the  Britilh  fquadron, 
:above  a  ithpufjind  were  flain  in  the  fiege  of  JBrtm«« 
l^one  Hill,  befidejs.  the  :n;iuch.  grieater  numbers  th^t 
were  wounded,  and  whofe  recovery  in  a  climate  fo 
inimical  to  European  conftitutioo3  i^ .  tlie  Weft 
indies  have  coqftantiy  prjov^d.  Was,  of  eourfe,  very 
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doubtful,  and  required  uncommon  care,  as  well  z$ 
length  of  time.    ' 

The  fortune  of  the  French  feemed  at  this  period 
to  be  fettled  on  fo  firm  a  foundation  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  that  no  accidents  were  apprehended  by 
them  of  a  nature  to  efFed:  an  alteration  to  their  dif^ 
advantage.  Their  iilands  were  full  of  as  excellent 
troops  as  France  had  been  able  to  furnifli  for  the  ex- 
peditions it  had  projected  againft  the  Britifti  fettle* 
ments  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  exertions  of  Spain  to 
the  fame  intent  were  alfo  very  formidable.  Never  ia 
this  quarter  of  the  globe  had  the  ftrength  of  thofe  two 
potent  monarchies  been  fo  confpicuoufly  difplayed. 
Their  naval  lift  was  computed  at  more  than  three- 
fcore  Ihips  of  the  line.  Thefe  were  attended  with  a 
prodigious  multitude  of  frigates  and  armed  veffels. 
with  this  immenfe  force  they  entertained  no  doubt 
of  being  able  to  make  an  entire  conqueft  of  the  Bri- 
tifti pofleffions  in  that  hemifphere. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Britifh  miniftry,  fully 
fenfible  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  expofed. 
Was  preparing  a  ftrong  fquadron  for  their  relief.  It 
confifted  of  fifteen  capital  fliips,  and  was  com- 
niarided  by  Sir  George  Rodney.  It  arrived  at  Bar- 
badoes  on  the  nineteenth'  of  February,  where  he 
ibrmed  the  long-defired  jundion  with  Sir  Samuei 
^Hood.  The  Britifti  fleet  now  conlifting  of  thir- 
ty-feven  ftiips  of  the  line,  both  Admirals  deter- 
mined to  put  tO'  fea,  and  intercept  the  convoy  of 
ptovifions,  ftoreSy  and  ammunition,  that  was  on  its 
way  from  Breft  to  Martinico,  for  the  fupply  of 
Count  de  Graffe's  fleet.  But  notwithftanding  the 
3Qdicioufnef3  of  their  difpofitions,  the  convoy  had 
:the  addrefs  to  elude  them,  by  dropping  to  leeward 
•of  the  Britifti  fleet  during  the  night,  and  failing 
round  Guadaloupe;  from  whence,  keeping  clofe 
with  the  landi  of  Dombicai  it  arrived  ia&  in  the 
bay  of  Port  Royal. 

In 
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ill  confequence  of  this  difappoincment,  Adm;r^^. 
JElodney  repaired  16  St.  Lucia^  where  he  took. in 
provifions  for  five  or  fix  months^  with  a  determi- 
nation to  follow  the  Friench  fleet  the  moment  it 
failed  out  of  Martinico,  wherever  it  fbould  direft 
its  cduirfe.  In  thi^  view,  a  number  of  frigate  wer^ 
ftacipned  oflfthatifland,  to  give  notice  of  its  depar- 
ture. •.*... 

The  defign  of  the  French  Admiral  Was  to  pro- 
ceed  with  all  diligence  to  Hifpaniola^  where  Don 
Solano  was  waiting  for  him  with  fixteen  (hips  of  the 
line,  and  a  numerous  body  of  land  forces.  Thefe,, 
addtd  to  the  French  fleet  and  troops,  were  to  have 
formed  a  joint  attack. upon  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.. 
With  this  ohjedb  before  him,  he;  made  it  his  utmoft. 
care  to  avoid  an  engagement  with  the  Englifli  till 
he  had  joined  the  Spaniih  fleet,  when,  from  the 
luperiority  he  (hould  then  poflTefs,  he  would  be  un- 
der BO  apprehenfipns  of  meeting  with  any  efie£tual 
obftrudion  to  the  projects  he  was  commiilioned  to 
execute. 

The  great  importance  of  preventing  this  jundlionj 
and  of  forcing  him  to  an  engagement  before  it  took 
place,  was  obvious  to  the  Britifli  Admirah  Until 
this  had  been  effected,  the  iflands  yet  belonging  to 
Britain  could  not  look  upon  their  condition  as  fc- 
cure. 

To  the  great  fatisfaiftion  of  the  Britifli  command- 
ers, they  were  informed  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  eighth  of  April,  by  the  fignals  made  from  the. 
frigates  of  obfervation,  that  the  French  fleet  was 
getting  under  way,  and  fleering  to  leeward.  Ad* 
miral  Rodney  flood  immediately  after  the  enemy, 
and  came  up  with  them,  off*  Dominica,  towards  the 
evening.  A  calm  prevented  any  motion  in  either 
fleet  till  the  next  day,  when  the  enemy,  favoured 
by  a  breeze,  made  for  Guadaloupe.  The  van  of 
the  Britifli  fleet  receiving  the  wind  foon  after,  fol- 
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lowed  tficm  with  all  diligence,  and  fetched  them 
near  enough  to  engage.  Count  de  Graffe  eagerly 
feized  the  opportunity  of  attacking  this  divifion 
of  the  Britilh  fleet,  while  fo  far  feparated  front  the 
reft ;  but  Sir  Samuel  H6od,  who  commanded  it, 
withftood  him  with  a  firmnefs  and  order  which  the 
enemy,  tho^  he  bore  down  upon  him'  with  his  whole 
ftrength,  could  not  difcompofe.  He  had  at  one 
time  no  lefs  than  feven  (hips  upon  him.  It  was 
Xloon  before  there  was  a  fufiiciency  of  wind  to  c^rry 
part  of  the  Britiih  center  to  the  fupport  of  the' 
van. 

Out  of  thirty-fix  fliips,  of  which  the  Britifti  fleet 
confifted  on  this  occalion,  only  twenty  could  come 
into  adion :  but  fuch  was  the  Ikill  and  gallantry 
with  which  they  maintained  fo  unequal  a  conflid, 
that  notwithftatiding  Count  de  GraflTe's  whole  fleets 
confifting  of  thirty-four  fail  of  the  line,' lay  upon 
them,  ihe.  damages  it  received  were  far  greater  than 
thofe  it  occafioned.  The  principal  lofs  was  thaft 
of  Captain  Bayne  of  the  Alfred,  an  officer  of  great 
merit. 

The  Britifti  rear  edging  up  at  length  to  thiT 
center,  the  Frehch  Admiral  drew  his  ftiips  out  of^ 
adtion,  and  continued  to  keep  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  ■ 
defeated  all  endeavours  to  near  him. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  were  fpent  in  preventing 
the  enemy  from  weathering  Guadalpupe,  Towards 
the  evening  of  this  day  fome  of  the  headmoft  (hips  of 
the  Britifli  fleet  approached  fo  near  to  one  of  the  ene-» 
my's  that  had  fuffered  confiderably  in  the  late  adtion, 
that  it  muft  have  been  taken,  haid  not  Count  de  Grafle . 
bore  down  with  his  whole  fleet  for  its  preferviation. 
Th^  movement  he  made  for  this  purpofe  brought 
him  fo  near  to  the  Britifli  fleet,  that  Admiral  Rod- 
ney conceived  immediate  hope  of  being  able  to 
force  him  to  aftion  the  next  day.  With  this  intent 
he  made  fuch  difpolitions  during  the  nighty  that  it 
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was  plain,  at  break  of  day,  that  it  was  no  longer 
in  the  enemy's  power  to  avoid  an  engagement. 

Not  one  moment  was  loft  in  putting  into  exectir 
tion  the  long  determined  method  of  engaging  the 
enemy.  The  6gn^l  for  clofe  battle  was  thrown  but, 
Wnd  obeyed  with  unlverfal  readinefs  by  every  ihip 
in  the  fleet.  The  adtion  commenced  about  fevert.in 
the  morning  by  Admiral  Drake's  divifion.  ,  Rang*- 
ing  up  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  enemy,  not  a  gun 
was  fired  from  the  Britifti  fieet^^  till  it  had  approach^ 
^  them  Sufficiently  for  everf  fliot  to  do  execution  5 
when  fuch  a;  fire  be^n,  and  laftcd  throughout 
•the  whole  fight,  as  the  oldeft  feamrcn  in  both  fleets 
confefled  they  had  nev^tf-witnelfed  before.  The 
Formidable,  Admiral  Rodney '»  fl>ip,  difcharged  in 
the  courfe  of  this  terrible  conflitSt  near  eighty  broad» 
fides.  ••=■-'  ■     .      • 

The  force  deftined  for  ^'the  expedition  ^gainft 
Jamaica,  wasdiftHbuted  on  board  the  French  fleet* 
•Hence  their  fliips  were  fo  crowded,  that  the  flaugh- 
ter  among  them  was  prodigious.  This  force  was 
iittle  (hort  of  fix  thoufand  men  ;  and  the  lofs  it  fuf* 
taihed  on  this  day  almoft  rOined  it  as  entirely,  as 
if  it  had  been  completely  defeated  at  land. 

The  battle  waS'  fought  on  both  fides  with  a  fpi- 
rit  and  determination,  worthy  of  the  charader  of  two 
brave  and  rival  nations,  who  feemed,  on  this,  occa- 
lion,  to  ufe  Admiral  Rodney's  expreflion,  to  look 
updh  the  honow  of  their  country  as  eflfentially 
concerned  in  the  event  of  this  day. 

.  The  fight  had  continued  with  equal  resolution, 
arid  without  a*:y  apparent  fuperioHty  of  fuccefs,  till 
between  twelve^  and  one,  whferi  Admiral  Rodney, 
perceiving  an  opportunity  of  breaking  afur^der  the 
enemy's  line  of  battle,  refolyed  to  improve  it  to 
the  utmoft  of  his  power;  In  his  own  fliip  of  ninety 
guns,  feconded  by  two  others  of  the  fame  rate',  and 
one  of  feventy-four,  he  bore  down  upon  their  cen- 
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ter,  and  penetrated  through  it.  He  was  fallowed 
by  the:  remainder  of  his  divifion,  and  wearing  round 
clofe  upon  the  enemy,  efTe&ually  feparated  their 
iiects* 

,:  To  incfeafe  the  diforder  into  which  they  were 
thrown  by  this  bold  and  unexpeded  motion^  Adrni^ 
fal  Drake,  in  the  van,  was  dire&ed  by  fienal  to 
tack  and  gain  the  wind  of  the  enemy*  This  be. 
ing  effected  with  great  expertnefs  and  celerity,  the 
^onfufion  became  general  throughout  the  French 
fleet.  The* van  endeavoured  to  re«e(labliih  the  line;, 
but  with  no  fuccefs ;  and  their  rear  was  fo  entirely 
routed,  that  no  hope  remained  of  recovering  its 
order.  The  rear  divifion,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Hood,  coming  up  on  this  jundlure;^  completed  the 
enemy ^s  defeat,  and  rendered  it  irrettievable. 

In  this  defperate  fituation  the  behaviour  of  the 
French  Admiral  was  firm  and  intrepid,  in  the  high- 
efl  degree.  With  his  own  and  thie  other  (hips  in 
the  center,  he  withftood  till  evening  all  the  efforts 
of  the  various  (hips  that  attacked  him.  Captaia 
Cornwallis,  in  the  Canada  of  feyenty*four  guns^ 
iignali^ed  himfelf  in  a  particular  manner,  by  the 
bravery  with  which  he  engaged  him  during  the 
fpace  of  two  hours  ;  but  Count  de  Grafle  continued 
his  refiftance  with  as  much  obftinacy,  as  if  the  fuc- 
cefs, of  the  day  had  dill  remained  doubtful. 

He  perfifted  in  this  manner,  facing  with  the  moft 
admirable  undauntednefs  the  repeated  attempts  that 
"were  made  upon  him  from  every  quarter,  till  paft 
jix  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Admiral  Hood's  ap- 
proach did  not  alter  his  determination  :  He  bor^r  a 
heavy  fire  from  him  during  fpnie  time^  without 
any  appearance  of  yielding ;  and  it  was  not  till  af- 
ter a  dreadful  deftru&ion  of  his  people,  that  he 
consented  at  laft  to  ftrike.  He  and. two  more  were 
the  only  men  left  Handing  upon  the  upper  deck. 

He 
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He  Was  not  the  only  man^  however,  who  behaved 
ill  this  refolute  manner.  Several  French  captains  dis- 
played an  intrepidity  in  the  defence  of  their  refpec- 
tive  (hipSy  after  the  rout  had  comQienced>  which  did 
theni  the  aiore  honour^  as  from  the  fuccefs  gained 
by  the  Engliih^  thefe  w^re  now  enabled  to  ,atca€)c 
them  with  great  advantages*  The  Captain  of  the 
Glorieux  did  not  yield  till  all  his. piafts  were  fttoc 
away^  and.  his  veffel  was  unable  Co  make  ai>y  de^ 
£ence«  The  Captain  of  the  Cs^r^. after  his  ihip 
had  been  battered  to  pieces^;  acvd  his  ei;^(ign «  ftaff 
ihot  away,  ordered  his  colours  to  be  nailed  to  the 
rnsL&,  inflexibly  refolyed  never  to  firike^  He  con- 
tinued fighting  accordingly  till  he  was  flaip.  Wh<|i 
^is  ilhip  furrendered,  it  was  almoft  a  wreclu— ^Other 
French  oncers  aded  in  the  fame  manner,  .  , 

The  courage  exhibited,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
Britiih  oificers   was  fuch,   that,  it  was  difficult  09 
tell  who  deferved  the  higheft  praife,,  ;  iExclufiyc  oif 
the  commanders,  to  whofe  valour  aiid  &4II  mufti^ 
chiefly  afcribed  the  fuccefs  of  the  day,  Captaiivi 
Cornwallis  and  Inglefield  diftinguiihcd.themfelves^ 
the  fird  by  taking- the  Hedor,  a  fliip  of  tiipfame 
force  as  his  own,  and  contributing  greatly  to  the 
capture  of  Count  de  Grafle's  fliip ;   the  fecond  bjr 
engaging  and  utterly  difabling  thq  Casfair,  a  vefli^l 
of  equal  fl:rength  to  that  whicn  he  commanded.    '  ' 
Never  did  France,  fince  the  famous  battle  at 
La  Hogue,  in  the  year  fixteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
two,  fuflain  fo  complete  and  ruinoys  a  defeat  as  oft 
this  memorable  day,   .Their  ^et,  according  to  th<i 
accounts  that  afterwards  tranfpired,  was  by  their 
own  confeffion  almoft  ruined;  and  tbeirloCs  ia  men 
amounted  to  an  abfolute  carnage.    The  uumber;o£ 
thofe  who  were  actually  ilain  in  this  engagement 
and  that  of  the  ninth,  was  computed  at  three  thpu^ 
&njd,  andthe  wounded  at  near  double  tba^^ipropor^ 
tion«    What  rendered  this  computation  ifpt  irnf>rpt 
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barbie  was,  that  upwards  of  four  hundred  men  werd 
killed  on  board  the  VjUe  de  Paris  ;  and  that  in  fc- 
Veral  French  Ihips  iingly,  between  two  iand  three 
hundred  were  outright  flain. 

This  deftrudtion  among  the  French  was  the  more 
-aftonifhing,  as  in  the  Britifh  fleet  the  lofsdid  not  ex- 
ceed eleven  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
officers  of  diftindion  who  fell,  were  Capt.  Hair  of 
the  An^on,  and  Lord  Robert  Manners  of  the  Refo- 
•Ititionf;  both  of  them  officers  oiF  the  higheft  defcrt. 
5rhe  latte?"was  tbe  fon  of  the  late  illuftrious  Mar- 
quis  of  Grariby. 

It  was  the  general  obfervation  of  the  world,  that 
the  Britifli  feamen  made  good  upon  this  occafioh 
their  boaft.  That  whenever  they  ihouM  bring  the 
enemy  to  cloffe  fight^  the  day  fhould  be  their  own. 
The  f>erfevei»arice  and  obftinacy  with  which  they 
Itood  totheir  guns,  and  the  alacrity  and  confidence 
of  vidlory  they,  exhibited,  from  the  moment  they 
found  themfelves  in  clofe  aftibn,  were  a  matter  of 
iiftonifhment,  as  well  as  of  animation,  even  to  their 
own  officers.  • 

-  This  important  vldory  was  the  more  confpicu- 
6U*,  as  upon  :a  candid  examination  of  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the*  fight,  it  appears,  that  the  real  fuperi- 
ority  in  number  of  fliips  during  the  adtion,  was  on  the 
fide  of  the  French.  Their  fleet,  according  to  their 
own  account,  confided  of  thirty- four  fhips  of  the 
line.  The  Britifh  exceeded  it  only  by  two ;  but 
fix  fhips  of  its  rear  divifion  were  prevented  from 
coming  up,  through  want  of  wind. 
*■  The  lofs  of  fhipping  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
atliouhted  to  five  taken;  three  of  feventy-fouf 
guns,  of  which  the  complement  was  nine  hundred 
ihen  each ;  arid  one  of  iixty-four,  and  fcven  hundred 
afld  fifty.  Another  of  their  line  was  reported  to  be 
funk.  But  that  fhip,  of  which  the  lofs  fhruck  the 
Frewch  with  the  deepdl  concern,  was  the  Ville  dc 
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!PaTis,  fo  called  from  the  city  of  Pkriu  having  built 
k  at  its  own  expence,  and  made  a  prcfcnt  of  or  tai 
the  late  King,  It  had  coft  four  millions  of  Ftenohl 
livre^,  fend  was  citetemed  the  moft  magnificent  Aip 
in  France*  It  carried  one  hundred  aid  ten  gonV 
and  had  on  board  at  its  departure  from  MartinicO([ 
thirteen  hundred  men,  including  marines^andiimi 
foldiers,  *    '  .      •  .       '  .J:-;i# 

It  ought  not  to  ^afs  unnoticed,  that  the  Frendir 
fleet  was  under  the  command  of  three  of  the  brav^ft 
and  ttioft  efteemed  officers  in  France  ;'  theCoUnt'dc 
Oraflb,  M.  de  Vaudretirlle,  and  M.'  de  BougainviUiy 
i^hlDfe  naval  abilities, ':as  well  as  perfonal  valour^ 
•v^rere  univerfally  acknowledged,        ■  j:::.> 

i  This  was  a  ttuly  unfortunate  day  to  the  Coutit? 
de.Graffe.  He  loft- at  once  by  this^' defeat  all  the 
benefits  refulting-  ftom  his  late  fiiccefles^'  'He  badE 
by  his  dextero\is' management  provided  forrthe-fafw 
ty  ^f-a  large  convoy  that  failed  with  hitn  from<Mari< 
tinico,  of  which  the  deftination  was  to  the  Fibmh 
ports  :in  Hifpaniolaj  and  the  preferration  of  wiiidi 
was  of  inimenfe  confe^quefnce  at  tbe:prefent  June-' 
ture.  !He  had  :fo  jfar  difappoirited  the  cndcaArofirs 
to  come  up  with  hi-s  fleet,  and  ifas  fo  much  out  of. 
reteb,  that  the  Britifh  com mandeirs  airhofl  defpaiitad 
of  being  able  to  overtake  him.  In  thefe  circumftancw 
he  mignt  have  feeld  on  his  courfe  unmolefted  wjr 
Cape  Francois,  the  plac6  appointed  for  thejunci 
tjon  of  the  French  and  Spaniih  armaments.  Here 
arrived,  he  would  have  been  at  full  liberty  tii 
enter  on  the  execution  of  thofe  defigns  with  which 
he  was  entrufted,  and  would  at  thalame  time  Have 
fofefi  iti  the  command  of  fuch  a  flrength  as  would 
liavje  fet  him  abote  all  danger  Had  the  whole 
Britifh  naval  power  in  the  Weft  Indies  been  collefted 
for  the  purpofe  of  oppofing  him,  he  ftill  \^uld 
have  retained  a  fuperiority  fufficient  to  have  cawied 
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oh  t&e  attempts  he  had  in  view,  and  "which  it  w<5uldf 
kave  been  highly  difficult  to  prevent  him  from  pro«- 
fecuting. 

(  All  thefe  important;  objeds  were  given  up  in  a 
£atal  hour.  For  the  fake  of  faving  a  crippled  fliip; 
he  expofed  himfelf  to  a  reverfe  of  fortune,  which, 
hstdit  not  befallen  him,  he  dill  would  have  jufkly 
deferved ;  thus  lofing,  by  one  wrong  ftep,  all  the  ad- 
vantages he  had  gaitied,  and  the  dill  greater  of 
which  he  had  the  profpeA  and  probability. 

Such  were  the  cdmplaints  and  cenfures  to  which 
ill  fortune  fubje^d  the  Count  de  Grafle  among 
bis  countrymen*.  He  exculpated  himfelf,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  alledging,  that  the  fleet  under 
his  command  was  fully  a  match  for  that  under 
Admiral  Rodney ;  efpecially  confidering  the  damages 
it  had  fu0ained  in  its  engagement  with  him  on 
the  ninth,  three  days  only  previous  to  that  he  wai 
now  blamed  for  having  hoarded.  Under  fuch  Gir«* 
cumftances,  it  wduld  have  been  a  difgrace  to  France 
to  have  loft  a  Ihip  of  the  line^  without  attempting 
to  prote&  it  againft  the  enemy. 

In  the  opinion  of  reafonablc  people,  the  French 
Admiral  was  fully  acquitted  of  the  foregoing  charges^ 
His:  condud  throughout  the  whole  of  this  tranfac^ 
tion  was  juftifiable  in  every  refpe&.  His  difppfi- 
tions  were  proper  and  judicious,  and  his  behaviour 
in  the  day  of  battle  did  him  the  higheft  credit.  He* 
^ight  be  accounted  unfortunate,  but  by  no  mean» 
faulty. 

The  flying  enemy  were  clofely  purfued  by  Com- 
modore Affleck,  and  the  ihips  in  company  with 
him  :  He  kept  up  a  vigorous  fire  upon  them,  and 
continued  the  chace  till  dark.  On  the  morning  of 
the  next  day  they  were  entirely  out  of  fight.  They 
had  fled  in  a  variety  of  direftions,  in  order  the  bet- 
ter to  elude  and  efcape  purfuit.  Some  took  their 
courfe  even  fo  far  to  leeward  as  the  Dutch  ifland  of 
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CumiToa,  bordering  on  the  Spanifii  coaft  of  Somh 
America.  The  greater  number,  eolleding  them^ 
felves  into  a  fquadron  of  twenty-three  or  four  fail  of 
the  line,  made  the  beft  of  their  way  tp  Cape  FraiiT 
tois. 

This  was  all  that  remained  in  a  body  of  the  fofT 
midable  fleet  that  had  lately  occafioned  fo  much 
terror  in  the  Britiib  iilands^     It  is  highly  probable, 
that  if  night  had  not  interpofed,  hardly  any  would    ' 
have  been  able  to  effeft  an  efcape. 

As  foon  as  it  was  light.  Admiral  Rx>dney  prepa^ 
red  for  the  immediate  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  but 
was  prevented  by  a  calm  which  lafied  three  days^ 
A  number  of  frigates  and  light  yefleis  were  dif?  ' 
patched  in  the  mean  time  to  explore  the  harbours  « 
m  the  neighbouring  French  iflands :  when  it  -being 
afcertained  that  the  enemy  had  failed  to  leeward. 
Sir  Samuel  HoodV  divifion  was  difpatched  in  queft 
of  them.  He  ufed  fo  much  diligence,  that  on  the 
next  day  after  leaving  the  fleet,  he  difcovered  five 
of  thtfr  ihips  making  towards  the  Mona  Paflage, 
between^  the  Eaft  end  of  Hifpaniola  and  the  illand 
of  Porto  Rico.  The  Valiant,  of  feventy-four  guns, 
Capt.  Goodall,  being  a  great  way  a-head  of  the  di* 
vifion^  which  was  becalmed,  availed  himfelf  of  a 
favourable  breeze  to  crofs  over  the  long  and  dan- 
igerous  ihoals  of  Cape  Roxo  in  purfuit  of  them.— 
Coming  up  with  two  fhips  of  the  line,  within 
three  or  four  miles  of  the  land,  and  fearing  their 
companies  might  attempt  to  run  a  fhore  and  burn 
them,  he  refolved  to  attack  them  without  delay.*^ 
After  little  more  than  an  hour's  a^ion,  he  carried 
both,  with  an  inconfiderable  lofs  on  his  fide.  But 
they  fuffered  exceedingly  in  their  mafts  and  rigg? 
ing;  and  their  killed  and  wounded  exceeded  one 
hundred. 

The  capture  of  thefc  two  (hips,  both  of  which 
parried  fixty-four  gun9  and  fi«  hundred!  men,  did 
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igpetl  honour  to  Captain  Gopdall,  whofe  gallantry 
and  good  condud:  were  equally  dilplayed  in  this 
(daring  adion.  Of  the^  other  three  veflels,  which 
wercfrigates^  only  one  efcaped  the  (hips  that  pur- 
fued  them. 

•:'  After  the  pefformancc  of  this  important  fervice. 
Admiral  Hood's  divifion  rejoined  the  fjeet  off  Cape 
Tiberoon ;  whcra  he  was  left  with  twenty  -f  five 
^ips  of  the  line  .to  watch  the  motions  of  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  enemy,  who  were  aflembling  ^t 
Cape  Francois  in  great  numbers,  and  coUei^ed  the 
remains  of  their  ftiattered  fleet.  Not  with  ftanding 
cheir  late  defeat,  their  flrength  was  yet  very  formi- 
dable ;  it  confined  of  t\i^^nty-four  French,  apd  fi?- 
teep  Spaniih.  fail  of  the  line,  the  latter  entirely  fr^fh 
(tcm  port^  The  troops  were  between  teo  and 
tivelve  fchoufand  regulars,  befides  n^arin^fs  and  vo- 
lunteers from  their  iflands^  .A  ftrong  fquadron  wa^ 
alfo.  daily  expeded  ,  from  ,  France,  under  M,  de 
Guichen,  with  a  targe  military  remfprcemeot.  AH 
tiijtie  circumftances  concurred  to  render  the  enemy, 
though  defeated,  yet  very  dangerous,  and  cq  Qial(p 
it  neceflary  to  be  prepared  for  aH  events, 

)To  this  purpofe  Admiral  Rodniey  aow  repaired 
to  Jamaica  with  all  poffible  expedition^  as  well  to 
provide  for  its  full  fecurity  as  to  fuperintcnd  the 
Tepait  of  the  damages  many  of  his  (hips  bad  receiv- 
ed in  the  late  action.  They  were  accordingly  re^ 
fitted  with  fb  much  diligence,  that  a  few  days  after 
iiift  arrival  at  that  ifland,  which  was  towards  the 
^fe  of  April,,  he  was  able  to  difpatch  fuch  a  rein- 
forcement to  Admiral  Hood,  that  the  enemy  did 
Hot  daye  to  venture  out  of  their  ports,  notwith- 
•ftanding  their  fupcriority  in  number.  They  feemed 
to'Jhay^'lofl:  both  the  fpirit  to  attempt,  and  the  ex^ 
pedation  to  fucceed,  in  any  enterprife  agatnfi.  the 
mxt^  or  pofleflions  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Weft 
)Iiidie)i..i.'  y 
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Jn  this  manner  were  fruftr^ted  the  defigns  of 
France  and  Spain  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The 
$rft  were  now^  bereaved  of  almoft  every  meatus 
they  had  prepared  for  their  profecution,  Befide$ 
the  deprivation  of  eight  of  their  principal  Ihips,  and 
fhe  (battered  condition  of  many  of  the  reft,  they 
bad  loft  the  whole  train  of  artillery  belonging  to 
their  troops,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  together 
^ith  thirtyr-fix  chefts  full  of  money,  for  the  payr 
pient  of  the  military  in  their  intended  expeditions* 
Thus,  had  they  been  inclined  to  perfift  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  their  undertakings,  they  muft  have  chiefly 
depended  on  the  refources  oiF  their  ,Spani(h  allies. 
Put  thefe  partook  fo  deepty  of  the  impreffion  that 
had  been  made  by  the  late  difafter,,th?t  they  did 
not  feem  in  the  leaft  difppfed  tp  ad  with  any  vi- 
gour for  its  reparation.  They  ihortly  after  return- 
ed to  the  Havannah,  giving  up  all  thoughts  of  em* 
bracing  any  meafures,  for  the  prefeat,  but  fuch  .as 
were  requifite  fpr  their  own  fafcty. 

The  news  of  this  fignal  vidory  arriving  in  Eu- 
rope at  a  time  when  the  attention  of  all  people  was 
taken  up  with  the  immenfe  preparations  carrying 
on  againft  Great  Britain  and  her  foreign  dependenr 
cies,  ftruck  then:)  with  the  greater  afionilhment,  as 
they  had  been  given  to  underftand  by  the  emiffaries 
and  adherents  to  France  and  Spain,  that  it  was  pail 
all  poffibility  for  B(ritain  to  withftand  the  efforts 
that  would  be  made  againft  its  pofiefiions  in  the 
American  feas.  The  enumeration  of  their  land  aac} 
p.aval  forces  that  were  tp  be  emplpyed  in.  this  part 
of  the  world,  filled  all  their  people  at  home,  anf^ 
their  numerous  partifans  abroad,  with  the  utmoijt 
.exultation,  and  pccaiioped  the  moft  ferious  alarm  ip 
Britain,  and  among  the  few  friends  pf  confequence 
it  had  in  Europe.         ' 

It  was  therefore  with  unfpeakable  furprife  that 
the    liuropean    ftafcs   were   apprized    of  an  event 

that 
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that  was  wholly  unexpedled,  and  even  confidere4 
in  fome  meafure,  by  many,  4s  impoffible,  in  the" 
prdinairy  courfe  of  things,  It  wrought  an  immedi* 
lite  ehdnge  in  every  court  of  Europe  :  they  no  longer 
behdd  Great  Britain  with  the  fame  eye.  It  had 
htely  been  pronounced  on  the  brink  of  inevitable 
rein,  and  its  fall  portended  as  the  neceflary  cpn- 
dufion  of  the  niimbcrleft  difficulties  in  which  it 
had  fo  long  been  involved.  But  now  a  new  lan- 
guage was  held,  and  different  ideas  took  place  every- 
where. The  menacing  boafts  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  the  reprefentations  of  their  vaft  ftrength,  loft 
all  force  and  ci^editi  E^^perience,  it  was  now 
iaid,  fully  (howed,  that  the  fuperiority  of  which 
they  made  fuch  a  parade,  was  much  greater  iq  ap- 
pearance than  in  eSbd;  and  that  when  put  to  a  fair 
trial,  they  were  not  able  to  encounter  Great  Bri^ 
tain.  Fleets  might  be  conftru&ed,  and  people  found 
to  man  them,  .&it  the  valour  and  ikill  of  Britifh  fea<r 
men  would  ftill  render  them  invincible. 

Such  were  the  opinions  and  difcourfes  of  the  dif- 
interefled  part  of  lociety.  Even  in  thofe  countries 
where  the  influence  of  France  was  notorious,  the 
cxpedationS  that  had  been  raifed  in  her  favour  to-» 
tally  vanifhed ;  and  the  perfuafion  that  had  main- 
tained  its  ground  only  among  a  few,  that  Great 
Britain  would  terminate  the  conteft  to  her  honour| 
how  became  current  and  popular  every-where. 

It  was  remarked  at  the  fame  time  by  many,  that 
as  the  year  eighty-one,  which  had  begun  with  fair 
profpe^s  on  the  fide  ef  Britain  in  North  America 
and  the  Weft  Indies,  had  ended  greatly  to  its  dif- 
advantage;  in  the  fame  manner,  the  year  eighty. 
two,  which  had  opened  with  thjB  moft  flattering  pro- 
mifes  to  France  and  its  allies,  had  produced  the  moft 
unpropitious  event  that  had  hitherto  bcfaUen  the 
^Mofederacy  againft  Britain* 

-Thia 
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'this  event  may  be  faid  to  have  entirely  decided 
the  fate  of  the  war  in  the  Weft  Indies^  as  the  affair 
at  York  Town  had  in  the  preceding  campaign  fet- 
tled the  deftiny  of  the  Colonies. 
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l*ranfa£tions  in  the  European  Seas. — French  and  Spani* 
arJs  repulfed  at  Gibrallar. — Lord  Howe  relieves  it* 

1782- 

DURING  the  winter  of  the  year  eigbty-onCy 
the  various  powers  in  cambination  againft 
Great  Britain  were  bufily  employed  in  forming  a 
variety  of  plans  to  diftrefs  it  in  every  vulnerable 
part.  The  fuccefs  of  the  Americans  had  highly 
raifed  the  fpirit  and  confidence  of  her  numerous 
enemies.  They  projc6ted  a  general  union  of  alt 
their  naval  forces,  with  which  they  made  no  doubt 
cf  overwhelming  all  refiftance,  and  becoming  abfo- 
lute  matters  of  the  fea. 

Their  plan  was,  it  feems,  to  fele6t .  their  bef! 
flii'ps  jriid  feamen,  and  ta  invade  the  Channel  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  deter  the  Britith  home-force  from 
venturing  to  face  them.  To  this  intent,  threefcore 
fliips  of  the  line,  compofed  of  the  largeft  and  beft 
conftrucled  in  Frince,  Spain,  and  Holland,  were 
to  tal^e  po'flcGion  of  the  narrow  feas,  while  a  nu- 
merous lift  of  frigates  fliould  occupy  every  track 
frequented  by  the'  trading  fleets  or  veflels  of  this 
ifland. 

Nor  did  their  intentions  reft  here  : — A  number 
of  troops  were  at  the  fame  time  to  have  been  diftri-« 
buted  on  board  their  Channel  fleet ;  which,  as  op- 
portunity ferved,  were  to  have  made  defcents  on 
illflfefefiit  parts  of  the  fxcighbouri^^  coaft ;  end  even, 
if  they  faw  any  profpeft  of  fucceedmg,  to  have  made 
attempts  of  the  moft  ferious  nature. 

In  the  midft  of  this  perilous  ficuation,  the  Bri- 
tifh  miaiftry  prepared  with  its  ufxml  vigilance  and 

deter- 
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Betermination  for  th^  worft  that  might  happen*— 
Excltriive  of  the  powerful  bodies  of  regulars,  and 
•iexcellently  difciplined  militia,  that  were,  ftationcd 
•wherever  any  danger  of  an  attempt  on  fhore  might 
be  apprehended,  (uch  a  judicious  arrangement  was 
made  of  the  naval  forces  remaining  for  domeftic  de- 
fence, that  nOtwithftanding  the  alarthing  fuperiority 
of  the  criemy,  meaiis  were  found  to  provide  for  the 
fcommercial  navigation  of  Britain  in  every  quarter, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  face  and  repel  hoftilities 
wherever  they  were  excited^ 

The  chief  objefts  of  attention  in  this  ardiipus 
-criiis  were,  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Dutch  fleet 
with  thofe  of  France  and  Spain;* to  intercept  their 

•trade  in  the  Baltic  ;  and  to  proteft  that  of  Britaiain 
thofe  feas;  to  relieve  Gibrakai';  at  this  period  in 
great  danger;  and  to  cut  off  thoie  fupplies  that 
France  was  rlow  preparing  to  fend  to  her  fleets  and 
fettlements  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

*  All  thefe  were  objefts  of  equal  and  indifpenfable 
ncceffity,  and  required  the  utmoft  watchfulnefs  and 
diligence  in  their  execution^  The  laft,  in  particu- 
lar, demanded  the  moft  immediate  and  vigorous 
exertion.  Eighteen  large  veflels  were  loading  at 
Breft  with  provifions,  and  warlike  necefl^aries  of  all 
kinds,  and  with  a  body  of  troops  to  reinforce  M. 
de  Suffrein  in  India.  They  were  efcorted  by  two  . 
(hips  of  feventy-four  guns,  one  of  fixty-four,  and 
fome  frigates. 

Intelligence  of  the  intended  departure  of  this  con- 
voy arrived  in  time  to  difpatch  twelve  fail  of  the 

'  line,  under  Admiral  Barrington,  in  queft  of  it.  He 
fell  in  with  it  on  the*  twentieth  of  April:  the 
French  endeavoured  to  avoid  him ;  but  were  fo 
clofcly  purfued,  that  in  order  to  favour  their  elcape, 
the  largeft  of  their  men  of  war  was  compelled  to 
iland  an  engagement  with  the  Foudroyant,  Captain 
Jarvis;    which  was  ^he  only  (hip  in   the  Britiih 
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fquadron  that  bad  been  able  to  coiile  up  with  thetM.. 
Jt  lafted  an  hour;.. during  wbkhthe  ^flaugfeter orr 
.board  the  French  Ihip^and  the  damage  dpncf  to  it, 
.was  very  great  in  propoxtiojat  to  tha^  l-pace  of^dme. 
.More  than  eighty. naeh  wjsre;, killed,  ^.nd  a  much 
-greater  number  wounded,,  wl^en  Ibe  ftydck  to  the 
Eoudroyant ;  .of  which  the  lofs  ^*^as  fo  inconfiderable, 
•  tlmt  only  a  few  men  were  wounded,  not  one  of  whom 
,died;  a  circuaiftance  unprecedented:  ijri  fo  (harp, 
« though  fliorjt.gm^^ngagemeott    .  ^  -:     r: 

In  the  mean  time  the  chac^.  continued  with  great 

^vigour.     Captaia  Maitiand  fell  in,. with,  and  took 

:a  fhip  of  fixty-four  gun$ ;  twelve  of  the  convoy  wei;e 

,alfo  captured.     The  vaiue.crf"  4hei/.CargcMrs  was;im- 

rimenfe,  in  reg^jcdtg  the  purpofe-.  e|  j{h«ir  dej^inotioa^ 

.The  number  of  pi;ifojiers  exceeded  {two  thQufa%d,^qf 

tvhom.more  thariorte  halfwer^  regular  troops.    ^  . 

.  The  fucc^fs  pf  this  fquadrorii ha^iog  fecwed-ouc 

of  the  moft.effeftdi^lrobj'efts  in  y;iew3;;it  next  became 

iieceffkfy'to^ke.ep  ^.watchful  eye  9i|v^^4ie  Dutch,; who 

.lay  in  great  force  at  the  Texer,.w.k|i;the  double in- 

-tent:Of  corj voying; their  trade  to  tji^: Baltic,  and. of 

forming  afterward^-a  junftion  .vv.ith'>  the,  combini^l 

.fleets  of  thei^r:  French  and  Spar>i£h- allies.    ,      y  . 

Twelve  fliips  of  the  liuQ  failed  frpm  Poftfiiiiouth 

rM  tl]e  coaft  of  Holland^  under  JLord  Howe..*   On 

recevving.  intelligcjice  of  Ji'is  a4:>profach;  the  Dutch 

ifteet,   which  w^s,  already  .^it   lea,  prj  itp.  propofecl 

voyage,    returned    immediately  into  ,  port.      After 

emiling  three  weeks  in  thefcieas,. during  which  the 

enemy,  remainedwithin  the  Jlexel,  a. dangerous  and 

.epidemic  illnefs  breaking  out. in  his  fquadron.  Lord 

Hovve  returned  to  Porcfmouth ;  where  diligent  pre- 

paration$  were,  making  tp  put  the  Channel  fleet  in -a 

proper  condition  to  face  the  great  naval  force  that 

•waslhortly  expected  on  the  Bricilh  coaft. 

.   ;.T.wo  powerfiil    fquadrons,  one  of  French,    the 

Other  of  SpaniQi  Iliips,  had  joined  at  Cadiz ;  from 

whence 
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wlience  they  proceeded  in  company  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  in  expedtation  of 
being  reinforced  by  another  fquadrpn  from  Breft. 
While  cruifing  in  thefe  latitudes  they  met  with  a 
nwmerous  convoy  pf  Britilh  fliips  for  Newfound- 
land and  Canada,  fifteen  of  which  fell  into  their 
hands. 

Information  arriving  that  a  large  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen was  on  its  way  from  Jamaica,  the  pro- 
teftion  of  it  became  a  matter  of  fuch  importance, 
that  notwithftanding  the  vaft  number  of  the  enemy 
waiting  to  intercept  it,  it  was  refolved  that  the  fliips 
in  readinefs  Ihould  forthwith  put  to  fea.  They 
amounted  to  no  more  than  twenty-two  fail  of  the 
line,  but  they  were  commanded  by  Lord  Howe,  and 
Admirals  BarringtonF,  Rofs,  and  Kempenfelt.  i 

Never  were  the  naval  abilities  of  Lord  Howe 
more  fully  experienced  than  upon  this  critical  oc- 
cafion.  The  force  of  the  enemy  was  more  than 
double  his  own,  yet  his  difpofitions  were  fo  mafterly, 
that  they  were  unable  to  circumvent  him ;  and  he 
fruftrated  their  defigns  upon  the  Jamaica  fleet  fo 
completely,  that  it  arrived  in  perfed:  fafety  at  the 
diiferent  places  of  its  deftination. 

The  reputation  obtained  by  thefe  brilliant  exerr 
tions  was  clouded,  however,  by  the  mod  melancholy 
^vent  that  had  befallen  the  Britilli  navy  fmce  the 
commencement  of  the  war. 

The  diftrefs  to  which  the  garrifon  of  Gibraltar 
was  at  this  time  reduced,  required  fuch  inftant  re- 
lief, that  every  expedition  was  tifed  in  preparing  as 
ftrong  a  fleet  for  that  important  purpole  ias  could  be 
collected.  It  confided  of  the  beft and  ftdutcrtihips 
in  the  Britifli  navy.  Among  thefe  was  the  Royal 
Geprge,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  guns,  eftecmed 
the  nobleft  Ihip  in  the  fervice.  It  had  been  the 
favourite  of  Lord  Hawke,  and  other  great  naval 
oflicers,  and  had  done  eflential  fervice  on  a  variety 

T3  of 
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of  important .  occafions.  It  was  undergoing  at  thi^ 
time  fome  repairs,  and  an  examination  of  its  condi- 
tion, whicii  required  it  to  be  fomewhat  laid  on  the 
fide ;  but  neither  of  them  were  fo  confiderable  as  tq 
oblige  the  company  to  quit  her,  or  to  take  out  her 
guns  or  {lores,  or  equipments  of  any  kind.  She 
was  therefore  full  of  people ;  not  only  her  owrx  com- 
plement of  men  was  on  board,  but  numbers  of 
others,  women  and  children  efpecially,  who  were 
comiET  to  take  leave  of  their  hufbands  and  fathers 
before  their  departure.  While  the  workmen  were 
bufied  in  the  manner  defcribed,  a  gale  of  wind 
fuddenly  arofe,  which  laid  her  entirely  on  the  fide : 
her  ports  being  all  open,  the  water  ruQied  in  from 
all  parts,  and  Ihe  funk  in  a  few  minutes.  Of  the 
numbers  flie  contained  at  this  unfortunate  hour, 
amounting,  it  was  thought,  to  near  a  thoufand,  not 
above  four  hundred  were  fa ved.  ' 

But  the  lofs  which  was  mod  felt  and  lan^nted^ 
as  being  irreparable  at  this  critical  feafcn,  was  that 
of  Admiral  Kempenfelt,  and  the  many  brave  officers 
andfailors  who  periftied  with 'him.  No  veiTel  in  the 
jpifiet  had  a  greater  proportion  of  able  feamen  :  he 
himfelf  was  reputed  one  of  the  moft  experienced 
naval  officers  in  the  whole  world.  Though  advanced 
ill  years,  being  almoft  feventy,  he  added  to  the 
knowledge  and  judgmerij  obtained  by  long  fervice, 
a  vivacity  and  qu'icknefsbf  e:^ecutioh,  that  qualified 
him  for  the  moft  arduous  anH  complicated  trials. — • 
He  was  univerfally  allowed  ro  be  a  man  peculiarly 
calculated  for  the  difficult  tirnes  in  which  he  nov> 
lived.  !  ' 

The  grief  and  concern  of  the  public  at  this  un-' 
cxpeded  difafter  was  univerfal  throughout  the  nia- 
tion.  The  merit  of  this  great  officer,  and  the  de- 
privation of  his  abilities  at  a  jundtur?  when  they 
were  fo  much  needed,  rendered  the  lamentation  for 
his  lofs  very  deep  and  fmcere.  Nor  did  it  termi- 
•\.  '  '  nate 
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nate  inexpreflions  of  forrow;  a  mofl:  generous  con- 
tribution was  raifed  for  tlie  relief  of  the  widows  and 
children  of  the  feamcn  who  were  loft  oaxhia  m^r. 
lancholy  occafion^  which  happened  on  the  twcriiy:4 
ninth  of  Auguft^  eighty-iwo, 

In  the  mean  time,  the  preparatiot>s  relating  tq 
Gibraltar  were  continued  with  aji  attention  andidir 
ligencc  which  the  importance  jqF  xh^t.  objed  >?weU 
merited.  The  liege  had  now  iafted  ftiree  yters> 
and  all  Europe  wa&  in  fvifpenfe  in-  \vli^  mannQr.it 
would  clofe.  The  defence  itload  mado  excited  vm^ 
yerfal  admiration,  and  reflected  an  hoQOur  on  th:$ 
Britiih  nation,  wh^ch,  addod  to  its  late?  fuccefles  ir^ 
the  Weft  Indies,  -began:  to-  render^  the  prodigious 
^art&  againft  thb  foFtrefsr  very  dotiWtful,.;and  to 
occafion  nplittiean^ety, among,  rhofe  of  the?  enemy 
whq  had  l^itherto  been  fanguinc  in  their  expedatiwws 
pf  fuccefs^  .'      ;.-•., 

•The  reduftion  qf  Minorca  had  ind4ied  fpread  a 
gjgneral  fatisfaftion  throughout  Spain;  and,  it  was 
iniagined,  would  produce  an  emtilation  m  thofe 
who  were  employed  againft  Gibraltar,  which  might 
have  proyed  of  efFedual  utility.  But  the  difference 
between  die  two  places  was  fuch,  that  the  moft  inr 
telligent  people  withheld  riieir  hopes,  aijd  did  not 
look  with  any  warmth  of  confidence  on  the  probabi- 
Ijty  that  the  latter  would  fliare  the  fame  fate  as  tlie 
former.  Confined  within  the  narrow  limhs  of  its 
fortifications,  the  garrifon.of  St.  Philip  had  in  a 
manner  been  inclofed  in  a  prifon,  where  want  of 
room  and  proper  accommodation  had  produced 
numberlefs  inconveniences,  and  fuhjecled  the  troops 
to  that  illnefs  which  forced  them  to  furrender,  by 
difabling  them  from  doing  duty,  Minorca  was  alfo 
at  a  vaft  di%nce  from  all  fuccour,  and  its  poGtion 
laid  it  open  to  France  on  the  one  fide,  and  to  Spain 
on  the  other. 

T4  .        .  But 
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But  the  fituation  of  Gibraltar  was  fuch,  as  ena- 
bled the  troops,  though  limited  to  an  inconfider* 
able  fpot,  to  breathe  a  more  free  and  open  air.  It 
had  the  benefit  of  being  almoft  furrounded  by  the 
fe^,  and  was  inacceflible  by  nature  ftill  more  than 
by  art.  In  the  only  part  where  it  communicated 
with  the  main  land,  it  was  fo  powerfully  fortified^ 
and  iii  fuch  a  ftrong  condition,  that  the  ingenuity 
df  thfe  moft  expert  engineers  had  hitherto  proved 
bf  no  efficacy ;  and  little  more  impreflion  had  beea 
made  on  its  defences,  than  on  the  firft  day  they  had 
been  attiacked. 

From  thefe  confiderations  the  generality  of  think- 
ing people  did  not  allow  there  was  a  juft  foimdatioi; 
to  build  any  certainty  of  fucceeding  in  the  future, 
after  haying  repeatedly  failed  in  (b  hiany  pafl  ati 
r«;mpts  upon  it,  wherein  fo  much  valour  and  ability 
had  been  equally  difplayed. 

"  Having  however  met  with  fuccefs  at  Minorca, 
the  whole  Spanifli  nation  felt  a  revival  of  its  hope 
to  conquer  the  difficulties  at  Gibraltar.  The  origin 
nal  fi-aming  of  the  expedition  againft  that  ifland 
being  afcribed  to  the  king,  it  is'  of  courfe  natural 
to  fuppofe,  that  on  the  completion  of  his  defign  iti 
that  quarter,  he  fhould  be  led  to  make  more  vigpv 
rous  exertions  than  ever,  for  the  attaining  of  ah 
objedl  which  he  had  flill  more  at  heart  than  the 
former.      '  ......  i    . ...' 

The  fatisfaftion  he  expreffed  on  the  rconquefl:  of 
Minorca  was  exceflive.'  He  rewarded  the  Duke  of 
Crillon  with  the  bigheft  generofity ;  '  appointing 
him  Captain-General  of  his  armies,  and  to*  the  con- 
ducing of  the  fiege  of 'Gibraltar.  *He  novv  deter- 
mined to  employ  the  whole  ftrength  of  the  Spanifli 
Monarchy  to  recover  it  to  the  Crown,  from' which 
he  complained  it  had  been  torn,  together  with  Mi- 
norca, by  the  calamity  of  the  times.  He  confider- 
cd  it,  for  that  reafon,.  as  incumbent  on  his  own 

perfonaf 
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perfonal  honour,  to  jecover  it  at  a  period  that 
feemed  fo  favourable  as  the  prefent  to  fuch  an  un7 
dertaking.  , 

^  It  was  obvious,  nev^rth^kfs,  that  npw  methods 
mufl:  be  adopted  ii>  its  profecution,  the  former  leav- 
ing conftantly  failed.  Thp  CQiiflagr^tion  of  the 
town  had  only  ruined  the  inhabitants,  without  pfo- 
ducing  any  othqr  effeft,  than 'to  caft  ^n  odiun^  pn 
the  befiegers  in  the  eyes  o£  all  Eufope,  as  if  they 
revenged  themfelves  oa  the  defencelef§  people,  for 
the  difgrace  of  being  yn^ble  to  make  any  impreflipu 
on  the  garrifon. 

Among,  the  various  prpjeds  that  were  formed, 
that  which  was  propofed  by  the  Chevalier  D'Arcpn, 
a  French  engineer  of  diftmftion,  proved  the  mol^ 
acceptable  to  the  Cqurt  of  Spain  ;  it  was  attended 
>vith  a  yaft  qxpence;  but,  as  it  feemed  to  promifc 
fuccefs,  that  was  an  objed  of  little  confid^ration. 

The  plan  of  this  celebrated  engineer  was  to  con* 
ftruft  fuch  floating  batteries,  as  might  neither  bp 
liable  to  be  funk,  nor  fet  on  fire.  With  thia  view 
their  bottoms  were  made  qf  the  thickeft  timber, 
and  their  fide^  of  wood  and  cork  long  foaked  in  wa- 
ter, with  a  large  layer  of  wet  fand  between.  Their 
thicknefs  was  fuch,  tlvaf  they  were  impenetrable  to 
a  canon  fliot.  To  prevent  the  effeds  of  the  red- 
hot  balls,  a  nunib^r  of  pipes  were  contrived  to 
carry  water  through  every  part  of  the  veflel;  and 
q,  quantity  of  pumps  were  provided  to  furnilh  them 
with  a  continual  fupply  of  water  for  that  purpofe. 
A  cover  of  rope  netting  Qieltered  the  people  at  the 
batteries  from  the  fall  of  bombs.  It  w^as  made  ilop- 
ing,  that  they  might  roll  off,  and  fprcad  with  wet 
hides  td  prevent  fire. 

The  number  of  thefe  .floating  batteries  amounted 

to  ten.  .  They  were  made  out  of  the  hulls  of  large 

veffels,  fome  of  fifty  and  fixty  gujcis,  cut  .do\yn  fqr 

that   purpofe,  ^nd  carrying^  frpm,  {wcpty-eight   ;o 

•  '       •'  ''  ten 
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ten  guns  eacb,  with  about  half  as  many  in  rcferve 
againft  accidents.  Each  gun  was  ferved  by  thirty- 
fix  artillery  men.  Thefe  floating  batteries  were  tO; 
be  feconded  by  eighty  large  b^ats,  mounted  with 
guns  and  mortars  of  heavy  mefal.  A  multitude  of 
frigates  and  fliips  of  force,  and  fonie  hundreds  of 
fmall  craft,  were  to  accompany  them  with  troops, 
for  the  inftant  execution  of  what  might  occur  a$  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  performed. 

The  quantities  of  timbeir,  iron,  ammunition,  and 
warlike  ftores,  implements  and  utenfils  of  every 
denomination,  employed  upon  this  occafion,  were 
enormous.  The  heavy  artillery  was  computed  to 
exceed  a  thouiand  pieces,  and  the  gun|X)wder  four- 
(core  thoufand  barrels,     » 

To  the  land-force,  already  encamped  before  the 
place,  a  body  of  twelve  thoufand  choice  troops 
from  France  was  now  added.  The  corps  of  engi- 
neers was  the  flower  of  what  France  and  Spain  could 
furnilh ;~  and  the  camp  was  crowded  with  volunteer^ 
of  the  beft  families  in  both  kingdoms.  Numbers 
of  military  gentlemen  came  from  every  part,  .of 
Europe  to  be  witnelTes  of  the  flupendous  tranfac- 
tions  that  were  daily  taking  plac€  at  this  famous  fiege; 
which  was  now  conipared  to  the  inoft  famous  re^ 
jcorded  in  hittory* 

Allured  by  the  profpeft  of  beholding  the  reduc- 
tiori  of  this  fortrefs,  two  iPrinccs  of  the  Blood 
Royal  of  France  caqie  to  the  fiege,  fome  time  after 
ihe  command  of  i|:  had  devolved  to  the  Duke  of 
Crillon.  Thofe  were  the  Cpunt  of  Artojs,  brother 
to  the  King  of  France,  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
his  coufin.  Their  arrival  was  marked  by  a  bcha« 
yiour  full  of  attention  and  politenefs  both  to  the 
Governor  and  his  garrifon.  The  Count  of  Artois 
tranfmitted  a  packet  of  letters  for  various  indivi- 
duals in  the  garrifon,  which  had  been  intiercepted 
and  carried  to  Madridj>  where  they  had  been  de- 
tained 
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taiped ;  and  which  he  reqtieftcd  he  might  be  the 
inftrument  of  conveying  to  thofe  for  whom  they 
were  defigned.  Both  he  and  the'Duke  of  Boiirbon 
fignified,  by  a  letter  written  in  their  name  to  Ge- 
rieral  Eliojtt,  the  high  regard  and  efteem  they  enter- 
tained for  his  perfpn  and  charafter.  The  Duke  of 
trilion  himfelf  took  this  opportunity  to  cxprefs  the 
fame  fentiments,  and  to  intreat  the  General  to  accept 
of  fome  refrefliments. 

'  General  Ehptt's  anfwer  was  a  pattern  of  foldierly 
franknefs  and  civility.  After  expreffing  his  refpe<$ 
for  the  marks  of  confideration'  beftowed  on  him  bjT 
the  two  Princes,  he  informed  the  Duke,  that  by 
accepting  of  his  prefent  he  had  infringed  the  refo-* 
lution  he  had  taken,  and  faithfuHy  kept  fince  the 
commencement  of  the  fiege,  To  procure  no  provi- 
jTions  for  his  private  ufe^  and  to  partake  of  pknty  or 
fcarcity  in  common  with  his  fellow -foldiers ;  requeft- 
tng  him,  tor  thefe'reafons,  to  confei:  no  favours  of 
that  kind  on  him  in  future. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  prodigious  preparations 
carrying  on  againft  the  place,^  awakened  the  confi- 
dence of  the  befiegers  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 
looked  on  the  reduftion  of  it  as  a  matter  of.abfolute 
certainty.  They  began  to  be  impatient  at  the  de* 
lays  that  arofe  in  the  bringing  of  matters  to  that 
point  of  perfection  and  readinefs  that  was  propofed ; 
and  manifefted  theutmoft  eagernefs  to  make  trial  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  vaft  projeft  in  agitation. 

Thefe  were  not,  however,  the  fole  motives  for 
its  acceleration*  It  was  well  known  in  Spain  that  a 
powerful  fleet  was  preparing  in  England  for  the  rei- 
lief  of  Gibraltar,  commanded  by  officers  of  great 
valour  and  experience,  and  who  would  not  fjlil  i^ 
exert  themfelves  with  the  utmoft  refolution  to 
preferve  a  place  of  fo  much  importance.  '  The  in- 
^  comparable  fuperiority  in  number  of  the  combined 
fleets  of  both  kingdoms,  did  not  quiet  the  anxiety 
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concerning  fhe  event  that  might  enfue  from  an  en- 
gagernent  with  that  of  Gr^at  Britain. 

Injipelled  by  thefe  various  confiderations,  the  re- 
folutionwas  taken,  as  foon  as  the  diefigned  arrange- 
ments were  in  a  llate  of  fufficient  forwardnefs,  to 
lofe  no  time  in  carrying  the  propofed  fcheme  into 
execution.  Every  thing  Teemed  to  concur  in  fa- 
yovir  of  this  determination.  A  moft  violent  fpirit 
of  reciprocal  ftrife  and  emulation  had  taken  poffefr 
C5n  of  the  French  and  Spanifh  officers  and  foldiers  : 
TJxey  wjere  perpetually  contending  who  fhould  give 
,tbe  moft  daring,  proofs  of  their  refpeftive  bravery. 
While  they  were  in  this  temper  it  was  naturally 
concluded,  that  no  efforts  would  be  wanting  to  give 
Tuccefs  to  the  opdrati^ns  in  vievy,  that  depended  on 
the  ardoyr  and  iptre|)idity  of  thofe  who  were  to  be 
employed  in  their  execution. 
-  General  Eliott  w^s  not  ignorant,  on  the  other 
Jiand',  that  inventions  of  p,  peculiar  kind  were  pre- 
pared againPc  him ;  and  t;hat  they  were  of  fo  terrible 
and  powerful  a  nature,  that  the  befiegers  looked 
upon  them  a§  infallible  for  the  accomphfhment  of. 
tlieir  intent.  Though  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  particular?  relating  to  thofe  contrivances,  his 
own  judgment  direfted  him  in  forming  a  juft  idea 
of  their  general  conftruftion  and  principles.  He 
now  turned  his  attjsntioi^  to  the  counteradling  of 
them  in  the  moft  efficacious  manner ;  not  doubting 
but  the  vigour  apd  refolution  which  had  hitherto  fo 
GftnfpicuQufly  fignaliz^ed  the  behaviour  of  his  people 
would  accompany  ^hen^  in  any  ;rial  to  which  th(^y 
might  be  expofedi      -      : 

The  enemy  haying  by  this  timp/pufhed  fome  of 
their  works  very  near. to. the  town,  the  Governor 
<ietermined  to  try  the  QfFed  of  a  cannonade  with 
hot  {hot  and  fliells  gpon  them.  The  batteries  of 
the  place  opened  upon  them  on  the  morning  of  the 
-eighth  of  September,  and  continued  without  inter- 

miffion^ 
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miffioh  during  the  heft  part  of  the  day.  TThe  exe- 
cution they  did  was  beyond  what  had. been  expedled. 
Two  large  batteries  were  fet  on  .fire  and  confumed, 
together  with  various  Other  tvorJcs-;  -and  another 
battery  was  lb  much  damaged,  as  to  require  a  tho- 
rough reconftruaion.'  •  :  ' 

The  lofs  of  men  on  the  part  of.  the  befiegers  was 
very  confiderable,  from  thenecefEty  they  weie  un- 
der to  lay  themfclvcs  open  to*  the  whole;  fire  of  the 
place,  in  order  to  extiiiguifh  the  conflagration  it 
•had  occafioned.  Their  works  were- on  fir<&  at  fuch  a 
multiplicity  of  pla:ces  at  the  fame  time,  .that  it  was 
not  without  the  extrimcft  efforts  they  were  able  to 
flop  its  progfefs.    ■  >    •  ... 

'  From  this  fpccrmen  of  the  efficacy  of  red-hot 
ba-Us,  great  hopes^*werc  now.  entertained  by  tlj^e  gar- 
rifon  that  they  would  be  able  by  the  fame  means  to 
fuWecd  agarnft  the  floating  ,batcerije$b  ;    ,  v 

'•'  -In  ori&r  to  tak^  rcfvcfagcfor>the»dfeftfu<ftic>n  they 
^hadfuftercd,' the  enemy  opeufecbnfci&t, morning  a  bat- 
-tery  of  fixty-four  cannon  of^thb  laxgcft  dimenlions, 
"WbicV'wus^'fiiortly  accompaniedr.  bjj  a  dreadful  fire 
from  other  batteries,  both  oif  gtaAs  and  mortars. — 
''Th6  niirAber  of  the  firft  employed,  this <la:y  excjeeded 
7one  Horidfed^'  and  of  the.fecond-tiireefcore,     j 

''On  that  and"  the  following  day,  ^nine  fail,  of  the 
;eriemy*5  line  of  battle  made  .an  attack -on-  the  bat- 
•¥eri^s^ithat  had  been  erefted  :at  Europa  Point,  fo 
called  from  being  the  moft  ifouthern  .extremity  of 
the*;  European  continent*  Captain:  Curtis,  of  the 
iBrilliant  frigate,  who :  had  .  already  diftinguiflied 
himfelf  eminently  during  the  courfc;  of  the  fiegc, 
comrrtanded  a  large  body  of  feam^p,  .who  were 
formed  into  a  brigade,  and  did  duty  at  the  batte- 
ries on  lhore.-^They  were  encamped  near  thofe  of 
Europa  Point,  which  were  entirely  committed  to 
their  management.  They  ferved  them  fo  eff(;d:uaJ- 
ly,  that  the  enemy  could  make  no  impreflion  in  that 

quarter, 
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quarter,  and  were  forced  to  retire,  after  havii>^ 
received  fo  much  damage,  that  two  of  their  princi- 
pal Ihips  were  obliged  to  withdraw  to  the  bay  of 
Algeziras,  oppofite  to  Gibraltar,  for  the  purpofe  of 
being  repaired.  ; 

On  the  twelfth  of  September,  the  eneriiy  werfe 
taken  up  with  preparations  for  the  enfuing  day. — 
The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were  feen 
ftcering  through  the  Straits,  and  (landing  in  for  the 
-bay ;  wlxere,  on  forming  a  junction  with  thofe  al- 
Teadv  there,  they  amounted  to  forty-eight  fail  of^ 
the  line,  befides  four  fifties,  and  a  multitude  of 
frigates.  This  was  rhe  moft  formidable  armament 
ever  feen  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar..  The  numbers 
etnployed  by  land  and  fea  at  this  period  againfi  that 
fortrefs,  were  eftunated  at  above  one  hundred  thou- 
^fend.  -  ■    .     .  ,         . 

The  thirteenth  of  Septembct  was  the  day  deftined 
tof  decide  the  fate  of  Gibraltar*  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  ten  floating  batteries  came  forward,  com- 
manded by  Don  Buenventura  de  Moreno,  a  Spa- 
niih  officer  of  great  gallantry,  and  who  had  figna- 
lifcd  himfelf  at  the  taking  of  Minorca.  The  num- 
ber of  cannon  mounted  upon  them,  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  fcvcnty-twoj  befides  the  referves.-^ 
They  had  on  board  between  five  and  fix  tboufand 
men.  By  ten  o'clock  they  got  into  their  appointed 
nations,  anchoring  in  a  line,  at  about  a  thoufand 
yards  diftance  from  the  fliore. 

As  foon  as  they  were  properly  arranged,  they  be- 
gan a  heavy  cannonade,  and  were  feconded  by. all 
the  cannon  and  mortars  in  the  enemy's  lines  and  ap- 
proaches. At  the  fame  inflant  the  garrifop  opened 
all  its  batteries,  both  with  hot  and  cold  fliot  from 
the  guns,  and  fliells  from  the  howitzers  and  mor- 
tars. This  terrible  fire  continued  without  intermif- 
fion  on  either  fide  until  noon;  when,  to. the  great 
fatisfaftion  of  the  befieged,  they  found,  that  their 

own 
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OWft  begair  td  gain  the'fiiperiomy^.afld.tha,t  of  the 

AovLvin^  batteries   began  to  ihcken.      About  twD 

-<>.'olook  the  pimripal  of  thefe  batteriea,  command- 

-edin  perfon  ^^.lDon  Mtxrena,- was  obferved  to  emit 

fmoke,  as  if  on  fire;,  .and  fome  men  Were  feen  bufy 

Upon- the  ifoofi  icarphing  from  whence  it  p^ocecjded. 

^nc6iaraged  by  this-  difcovery,  the  fire  from  the 

^arrifon  was  kept  iip  without  the  leaft  difcontinu* 

-ance  or  diminutions  while  that-lffpna:  the  flQaftiog 

batteries  was  pepcciwed  vifibJy  tprdeereafe. ,   About 

^feven  in  the  evening  they  fired  butr^  few  guns,  ar.d 

j-that'only  at  incervah.  ;  At.midnighit.  che  Admiral's 

-Aip  was  plainly  difcovaered  bcgmriing  to  burn;  and 

~IRi:hour  afrer,  it  was  completely  in  flames.    lEight 

tmore  df  thefe  batfccries  toofk  fiire  fiicQdffively.    Upon 

1^  iignab  of  diibneis  which  they  ^niade^  all  the 

•laruncbes,  feluccos,  and  boacs';df  tbfc  ertejny  .cajxie 

-tip  with  ^  'ipetd  to  •  their  affiibuace^  and :  b^g^i?  ^to 

A^kQ  tHik  mtitttoof  tbe:burning';wfrd>s ;  .but.4fhey 

^ioofft  met  witk  ^terrapiioi).  n.<Spi»in  Curtis^  who 

H^iVti^^  wii0h:thegutv^'boats;.tfiriake  advantage. of 

-tttiy  Tfavoorablfc  -circomftance,.  naftne  upon  <hem.  at 

two  in  the  morning,  and  fbmvitig  a  : line  on  the 

'Vl^myVilank,  advanced' and 'fiisxtu^^  tfhei^^iwith 

'^u«R  oVdeV  and  eamcdition^  aa:to  ilua^Withern.^i^ 

'^iM«^eI)r  1(90  ckmtufion..    They  werb  fo  aftoniijied 

^ahd  difconcert^  at  this  tuddon-aod  Airioxpedted^af- 

•1?adkvthat  tbi^y  fled  ^ecipitatelyiwilhallft'beir  .boats, 

'toewiy  abffndOTiing  the  'floatii!ig:lxitteTies,r: in  whi^h 

nudiberis  bf  their  people  wene  \tivt6:  penift. 

This  woilM  o-ndoobJediy  havfc  been  iheir  fate, 
■had'  not  Captain  -CuTtia,  eififcricated^them ' frpm  the 
flames,  at  the  imminent  hazard .'ofiSsi life,  and  that 
of  W^  men.  The  danger  he  encountered  m  ord,er  to 
feve  them  was  fuch,  that  white  his  boat  wa$;along»fide 
'  one  of  the  largeft  floating  batteries,it  blew  up,^ and  the 
fragments  of  its  wreck  fpreadiug  to  a  vaft  circuxn- 
-    ••    '  -•.':..  ..  .  '    ...  fercncc^ 
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fcrence,  fotiiehcavy  pieces. of  tioiber  fell  into  hjtf  * 
boat,  and  pierced  thtoagh  its  bottom,*  killing  one 
man,  and  wounding  others.     He  efcaped  with  dif- 
ficulty out  of  this  boat,  which  was  funk  with  atio- 
tbcr,  thirough  the  fame  accident. 

The  number  of  individuals  preferved  from  def- 
trudion  through  the  humane  endeavours  of  the 
garrifon,  amounted  to  about  four  hundred.     Many 

/of  them'  were  picked  up  floating  on  rafts  and  tim- 
bers. The  blowing  up  of  the  batteries,  as  the  flames 
i-eached>their  powder-rooms'^  and  the  difcharge  of 
their  guns,  as  the  metal  became  heated  by  the  fitc, 
rendered  the  faving  of  thofc  who  were  on  board  of 
them  a  very  dangerous  attempt.  But  the  compaf- 
ifion^excited  by  their  diftrefs^  and  the  fupplications 
they  were  fecn  to  make  by  their  geftures,  could  not 
be  fefifted.     The  behaviour  of  the  garrifon  tp  thcfc 

'unfortunate  people. met  with  the  warmefl:  acknow* 
ledgments  of  the  enemy;  and,  added  to  the  noble 

'deffencethey  made-on.this  fnemorabie  day,, greatly 

-contributed  to  raife.  the  charadter  of  the  Britiih  na* 

'tion  among  the  Spaniards  and  the  French,  and  in- 
deed through  all  Europe.       . 

The  floating  batteries  vvere  every, Qnefconf»n\?4* 
The  violence  of  their  explofioa  waa  filcW  as  ,to 
burft  open  doors  and  windows  at  a  great  di;fl;aJDice 
aftiore.  •  This  was  the  terminating  fcene  qf  this 
awful  and  trethendous  bufinjcfs.;'  the  .  report  of 
which  had  brougHt^thbufands.  of  fpedators  from  all 
parts.     The  fliorcs,   the*  plains,  the  hills,   in  the 

'  vicinity  of  Gibraltar  were  crouded  with  multitudes, 
who  had  flocked  thither  in  full  expfciftation  of  being 

'  witnefles  of  its  rediiduon. 

The  lofs  fuftained  by  the  enemy  w,as  induftrioufly 
concealed ;  but>  by  a.  multitude  of  concurring  proofs. 
It  was  evidently-very  great.  Including  woundc4 
•and  prifoneTife,<thgformer  efj)ecially,  who  filled  their 

1  feofpitttls,  the  number  Was  reckoned  to  exceed  two 

thou* 


thopfan^.:   A  ^?a0^lpfs,'Whcn.it.is  c^oiH 
it  conCIled,]^  a.grm.mqafure  of  .tlheirti^Qft ^^i^^^ 
•g^inners.and  ai;tili^ry-(nep. 

.  trhe  combined  flee ta- of  France  .and  Sp^n  w;qi;e 
niere  fpeftators  of  this  catajftijophe**  It  hadl^bee^i 
propofed.tiiat  they.ihould  co-oper^e  upon  this  ict- 
terefting  occafion,  by  attacking  the  garrifpn  at  Eu- 
jopa  Point,  and  in  jCuch  places  as  appp^red  mpft.ex- 
pofed  toan  attempt  by  ,fea.  This,- it  h^s  fince  bee^ 
afferted,  would  have  ,occafioned  a  material  diyeifion 
of  jts  force,  and  muft,[by  dividing  it,  haveweak^ne^ 
confiderably  the  me^n«  of  the  vigorous  defence  that 
was  made  in  thofe  parts  that  were  aftually  attacked. 
The  reafon  afligned  for  the  inadion  of  the  |ieat  wa)i 
the  want  of  wind. 

.  The  detriment  fuftainedby  the  garrifon  in  the(p 
various  attempts  of  the  enemy  was  fo  inconfiderable^ 
as  effeftually  to  difcourage  the  latter  from  the  pro- 
fecuting  an  enterprize  in  which  they  made  fo  little 
progrefs.  The  imprefHon  made  on  its  vvorks  and 
defences,  notwithftanding  the  weight  of  metal  and 
quantity  of  artillery  employed  againft  them,  was 
hardly  perceptible.  The  lift  of  flain  and  wounded 
fince  the  middle  of  Auguft,  when  the^  operations 
againft  the  garrifon  had  been  carried  on  with  un- 
ufual  vigour,  amounted  only  to  one  captain,  and 
one  lieutenant,  with  fixty-five  foldiers  flain;  and  to 
twelve  other  officers,  with  three  hundred  and  eighty 
foldiers  wounded. 

It  is  probable  the  thirteenth  of  September,  eigh- 
ty-two, will  long  be  remembered  in  France  and 
Spain,  as  it  put  a  final  period  to  all  the  hopes  that 
had  been  conceived  of  reducing  Gibraltar  by  force^ 
The  repulfe  which  their  braveft  troops  and  beft  of- 
ficers met  with  on  that  day,  both  at  fea  and  by  land, 
Ava&an  humiliation  that  funk  deep  into  their  minds ; 
cQ>ecially  when  it  was  refleded  with  how  much  pre-i 
iumgtion  in  their  own  favour  they  had  calculated  the 
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time  thatGibraltar  ^ould  hold  out^  when  ad^iled  by 
the  terrible  tiiachines  which  they  had  prcpatcd  for 
its  deftru&ion,  and  had  confidently  prbnounced  tobe 
irrcfiftiblc.  Twenty-four  hours  had  to  fome  ap- 
peared tt)o  long  a  fpace  to  allow  for  any  oppofition; 
and  thbfe  who  were  lefs  fanguine  expofcd  them- 
fclves  tb  cenfiure.  The  Duke  of  Crillon  himfelf 
was  accufed  of  afFeding  too  much  modefty,  in  ex- 
tending the  garrifon's  refiftance  to  a  fortnight. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  BritiQi  arms  at  Gibraltar, 
confirmed  the  opinion  which  had  generally  taken 
place  on  the  victory  obtained  in  the  Weft  Indies  by 
Admiral  Rodney,  that  Great  Britain  would  rife  fu-- 
periolr  to  all  het  enemies.  The  name  of  General 
Eliott,  became  famous  through  all  Europe.  His 
conduA  and  bravery  reflefted  the  higherft  honour  on 
the  Britilh  liatfon ;  and  he  was  juftly  deemed  one 
of  the  principal  fupporters  of  its  glbry  and  fortune, 
in  the  midft  of  the  i'mminebt  perils  that  furrounded 
it  on  every  fide. 

Still,  however,  another  difficulty  remained  to  be 
overcome,  before  Gibraltar  could  beconfidered  as  in 
a  ftate  of  fecurity,  Notwithftanding  the  failure  of 
their  attempt  oh  the  thirteenth,  the  enemy  were  not 
without  hopes  that,  from  the  want  of  ammunition 
and  provifions,  the  garrifon  would  at  length  be  com- 
pelled to  furrender,  without  any  further  exertion 
againft  it  than  the  prevention  of  fupplies.  They 
were  well  acquainted  with  their  diminution  in  that 
fortrefs.  Its  defence  on  the  laft  attack  had  con- 
fumed  an  immenfe  quantity  of  powder  and  ball ;  no 
lefs  than  four  thoufand  lliot  had  been  expended^ 
according  to  the  enemy's  account,  on  their  floating 
batteries  only.  Several  days  previous  to  this,  the 
fire  of  the  garrifon  had  neceflarily  been  very  great, 
in  order  to  cope  with  that  of  the  befiegers  ;  which 
was  fo  prodigious,  as  to  have  been  computed  at  fix 
thoufand  cannon  flior,  and  a  thoufand  fliells  every 

twenty- 


t\Venty-four  hours.  PovifionS  were  known  alfo  to 
be  extremely  fcarce  in  the  place. 

Depending  therefore  on  thefe  deficiencies,  they 
continued  clofely  to  blockade  itj  aiid  to  cut  off  all 
communication.  The  only  channel  remaining  for 
the  conveyance  of  necieffari^s  to  the  garrifon  was  by 
fea;  and  they  now  looked  upon  thcmfelves  as  mas- 
ters on  that  element.  They  did  not  imagine  that 
it  would  be  pofiible  for  Great  Britain  to  colledt  a  na- 
val force  fufficient  to  difpoffefs  them  of  the  Bay  of 
Gibraltar,  before  they  had  obliged  it  to  furrender 
through  diftrefs ;  and  the  condition  of  the  place 
was  fuch,  that  they  were  entirely  fatisfied  a  few 
days  would  reduce  it  to  the  laft  extremity. 

But  the  indifpenfable.  neceffity  of  relieving  the 
wants  of  the  brave  garrifon  that  defended  it,  toge- 
ther with  the  high  fenfe  of  honour  that  animated  the 
Britilh  nation  and  government  for  its  prefervation, 
overcame  all  obftacles..  Such  diligence  was  ufed, 
that  a  fleet  was  aflembled  at  Portfmouth,  confiding 
of  thirty-five  fliips  of  the  line,  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  manned  with  the  beft  officers  and  failors 
in  Europe.  The  command  of  it  was  given  to 
Lord  Howe ;  and  he  was  accompanied  by  Admirals 
Barrington,  Milbank,  Hood^.Sir  Richard  Hughes, 
and  Commodore  Hotham  j  all  men  of  noted  profef- 
fional  eminence. 

It  happened  fortunately  at  this  period,  that 
a  large  fleet  of  merchantmen  were  fafely  arrived 
from  the  Baltic,  and  that  a  Dutch  fquadron^  which 
had  been  cruizing  on  the  coafl:  of  Holland,  not  find- 
ing it  prafticabie  to  penetrate  fouthwards  to  join, 
the  French,  had  retired  into  port, -and  given  up  the 
intention  of  attempting  fuch  a  jundion  during  the 
prefent  feafon. 

When  the  Britilh  fleet  failed  from  Portfmouth, 

it  left  the  nation  in  the  utmoft  anxiety  fpr  the  fate 

of  Gibraltar.  ^    Contrary   winds  and  unfavourable 

U  2  •'weather 
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weather  retarded  its  progrefs ;  and  it  was  not  ti]jt 
after  gaining  the  (outhern  coaft  of  Portugal,  that  ^t 
Jreccived  information  of  the  defeat  of  the  enemy^s  at- 
tempt on  the  thirteenth  of  September. 

On  the  nth  of  Od:ober  Lord  Howe  entered  th_g 
Straits;  and  feveral  of  the  ftoreftiips  deftined  for 
Gibraltar  came  fafe  to  anchor  under  the  cannon  (fi 
.that  fprtrefs,  ^vithout  moleftation  from  the  ei[iemy# 

A  violent  ftorm  arifing  during  the  night  of  the 
tenth,  had  pccafioned  much  damage  in  the  com- 
bined' fleet.  Two  ihips  of  the  line  went  aihore  nesgr 
Algeziras ;  two  more  were  driven  out  of  the  Bay  iq- 
.to  the  Mediterranean  ;  others  loft  their  mafts ;  and 
moft  of  them  fuffered  confiderably.  One  in  parti- 
cular, a  ihip  of  feventy  guns,  was  carried  by  the 
iftorm  acrofs  the  Bay,  and  ran  aground  under  the 
works  of  Gibraltar,  where  Ihe  was  taken  by  the 
garrifon  with  her  whple  complement  of  men,  con- 
fifling  of  feven  hundred.  Notwithftanding  the  en- 
deavours of  the  enemy  to  deftroy  her,  (he  was  fafej^ 
got  off,  and  put  into  a  proper  condition. 

On  the  thirteenth  the  combined  fleet  put  to  fea, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  remaining  ftore-ihips, 
that  had  overflaot  the  Bay  to  the  ealt,  from  ma- 
king gopd  their  entrance  into  it,  and  atthe/air^c 
time  to  rejoin  the  , two  ftiips  that  had  been  fepa.ra- 
ted  from  the  main  body  by  the  ftorm.  Having  the 
advantage  of  the  wind,  they  bore  down  upon  the 
Britifli  fleet,  which  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  to 
receive  them.  Notwithftanding  their  fuperiority, 
they  declined  a  near  approach.  On  the  wipd 
becoming  more  favourable  the  next  day  to  the  Bri- 
tifli  fleet.  Lord  Howe  took  that  opportunity  to 
pafs  into  the  Bay  the  ftorefliips  that  were  in 
company.. 

On  the  eighteenth,  the  remaining  ftorefliips  were 
conveyed  to  Gibri  har,  the  troops,  fprthe  reinforce- 
ment of  the  place  were  landed,  with  a  large  fupply 
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of  pbwder ;    aiitf  the  wants  of  tlie  gatrifon  amply 
provided  for  in  eVery  refpefl:.^ 

Having  thus  accompliftied  the  purpofe  in  view,' 
tofd  Howe  prepared  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  favour- 
able wind  that  ftill  continued,  for  returning  thrd' 
the  Straits  to  the  weftWard.  But  at  break  of  day, 
6n  the  nineteenth,  the  combined  fleet,  which  had 
given  no  interruption  to  the  operations  in  the  Bay, 
during  the  preceding  days,  appeared  in  fight,  at  at 
little  diftance  from  the  Britilh  fleet,  at  that  time  be- 
tVeen  th^  points  of  Europa  arid  Ceuta.  As  it  had 
no  room  in  that  iituation  to  form  in  order  of  battle, 
it  repafled  the  Straits,  and  Was^  followed  by  the 
dftemy.  * 

Although'  it  confifted  but  of  thirty-four  fhips  of  the 
line,  which  gave  them,  as'  they  had  forty-fix,  a  fu- 
pdriorltyof  twelv^,  the^  ftill  retained' the  advantage 
6f  the  v/irid.  The  Britidi  fleet  fonned  to  leeward 
tb.'recieive  th^m;  and  they  \;&dre  left  uninterruptedly 
to  take  the  diftance  at  which  they  fliould  think 
fit  to'  engage.  They  did  not  however  begin  firing 
till  funkt ;  diredring  it  on  thd  vah  and  rear,  and 
t^ertiih^  to  point  their  chief  attack  on  the  latter. 
They  continued  their  fire  along  their  whole  line,  at 
a  confiderable  diftance,  and  with  little  efFed  until 
teri  at  night.  It  was  returned  occafionally  from  dif- 
ferent  ftiips  of  the  Britifh  fleet,  as  the  nearer  ap« 
proach  of^the  enemy  at  times  afforded  an  opportu* 
nity  of  making  any  inipreflibn  upon  them. 

What  the  French  commanders  had  principally  in 
view  was  to  cut  off  a  part  of  the  rear  divifion, 
which  was  confiderably  aback  of  the  reft ;  but  od 
nearing  it,  they  met  with  fo  fpirited  a  reception, 
that  they  foori  loft  the  hope  of  fucceeding,  and  de- 
fifted  from  their  attempt,  after  fuftaining  no  fmall 
damage. 

Next  morning  the  enemy  Was  perceived  at  a 
great  diftance,ftahding  apparently  for  the  harbour  of 
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Cidiz.  Lord  Howe  having  thus  given  the  cn^my 
a  fair  opportunity  of  engaging  him,  did  not  think 
it  advifeable  to  follow  them.  The  end  of  his  ex-* 
pedition  had  been  fully  anfwered,  and  his  fleet  was 
beginning  to  be  fhort  of  water  and  provifions.  For 
thefe  reafons  he  held  on  his  coutfe  to  England. 

The  vidtory  obtained  over  the  French  fleet  in  the 
Wefl;  Indies  by  Admiral  Rodney^  the  repulfe  of  the 
French  and  Spaniards  at  Gibralf^r  by  General  Eliott, 
and  the  relieving  of  it  by  Lord  Howe,  in  the  face 
of  fo  fuperior  an  enemy,  were  the  heavieft  blows 
that  had  been  given  to  the  confederacy  againfl:  Great 
Britain.  They  wrought  an  intire  new  turn  in  the 
face  of  affairs  both  in  Europe  and  America;  and  in 
a  great  meafure  decided  the  fate  of  the  war. 
Through  them  the  reputation  of  the  Britifli  arms, 
and  the  honour  of  the  Britifli  flag,  were  up- 
held with  a  fplendour  that  had  never  been  exceeded 
in  the  moft  profperous  periods.  They  fliewed  that 
the  diSiculties  of  the  times,  inftead  of  deprefling  the 
genius  of  Britain,  had  called  forth  a  fpirit  of  exer- 
tion that  fcemed  to  animate  its  fleets  and  armies  in 
proportion  as  the  obftacles  increafed  with  which 
they  had  to  contend. 

,  In  the  mean  time,  new  veins  of  refources,  that 
bad  lain  latent  in  the  fulnefs  of  eafe  and  fecurity, 
were  now  brought  to  light,  to  the  utter  aflonifl)ment 
of  the  enemies  of  this  country,  who  were  annually 
prognofticating  the  impofllibility  of  its  difcovering 
any  further  means  of  continuing  a  reiiftance  that  in- 
volved it  in  fuch  enormous  expences.  The  im- 
pediments they  met  with  themfclves,  in  providing 
for  the  fupport  of  the  war,  taught  them  how  for- 
midable that  tival  mufl:  be,  who  could  alonc^ftand 
his  jgro.und  againfl:  fo  many  adverfaries. 

Thefe  various  confiderations  operated  foefiicaciouf- 
\y  on  the  powers  "at  enmity  with  Britain,  that  they 
began  greatly  to  relax  in  the  projects  and  determi- 
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nations  they  had  been  fo  fanguine  in  forming  to 
her  detriment.  She  now  recovered  that  weight  and 
afcendancy  which  had  appeared  before  to  be  on  the 
Recline.  It  was  not  only  the  firength  of  her  numcJ 
rous  foes  that  had  been  impaired  by  her  late  fuc« 
cefles  ;  the  fpirit  and  vigour  with  which  they  had 
adted  hitherto  was  materially  broken,  and  fubfided 
in  a  degree  that  quickly  became  vifible  to  the  world. 
This  was  an  effedof  the  moftefientialconfequencet 
at  a  time  when^  notwithftanding  the  firmnefs  dii^ 
played  by  the  nation,  a  fafe  and  honourable  termi* 
nation  of  the  war  was  eamefUy  defired  by  all  the 
parties  that  had  fo  long  been  at  variance  with  each 
other^  and  that  itill  continued  fo  fatally  to  divide  it. 
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fif/aif  ^v^eiitr  titeiV-'^k<!re--|t¥^^  to  tfi'e  ^i^^i 
'Which  occafioned  this  depreffion^the  colonifts  would 
ftill,  in  all  probability,  have  remained  expofed  to 
the  calamities  they  had  fo  long  endured,  with  no 
better  profped:  of  terminating  them  than  before. 

It  was  therefore,  with  fufEcient  reafon,  they 
confidered  the  preceding  year  as  theepocha  of  their 
entire  deliverance  from  all  apprehenfions  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain.  It  had  completed  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  American  continent,  and  left  all  the  co- 
lonies in  a  fituation  of  permanent  fecurity,  with  ref- 
pedt  to  the  main  objedts  for  which  they  had  been  fo 
vigoroufly  contending. 

Still,  however,  they  were  not  freed  from  that  ftate 
of  war,  in  which  although  no  deftrud:ion  was  appre- 
hended, yet  perplexities  cannot  fail  to  arife  and  a 
multitude  of  inconveniencies  enfue,  as  well  to  the 
public  as  to  individuals. 

Notwithftanding  the  failure  of  the  expedition 
againft  Virginia,  and  the  redudtion  of  the  forces 
employed  againft  that  province,  the  remains  of  that 
gallant  army,  which  had  performed  fuch  great 
things  in  the  Carolinas,  was  ftill  in  pofleflion  of  the 
capital  of  the  fouthern  part,  and  overawed  the  coun- 
u^  iki  rJiibit  eifedual  and^aUrming  manner, 
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'ShotA  RaWdoii,  aft^T  Ab  tefliporary  ceflatioh  of 
lLbminf^y'<)l&t^k1!lbh'kd1bf^^^  heat  attd  un- 

^1ieili6f<«fteflg(^  of  ffiiB  {umm^t  months  in  the  jfyre- 
ceding  year,  had,  upon  his  departure  for  England, 
left  the  <idfiifnft'hd-df  the"  Bfittfli  troops  to  Colonel 
StUart.  As  fb6h  as  tiit  'Vidferice  of  the  weiather 
Was  abatiedy-tbey  took  the  field,  in  ordSr  to-opjidfe 
the  pfogtrf&'of  General  Greene.  That  vigilant  and 
alQ^ive  offie«!«liad  afl^mbled  a  large  body  of  ti^o6ps, 
arid,  defciiidi'fifg^froiiithft  tt^6r  cbUntry,  Was  oh  his 
maVch  to  the -Goriga'rgeV  witfe- ail  interitroh  tp'pafs 
ity  and'  aftafck  'the  Colonel  iit'  tlit  pbft  he  occupied 
6ti  tlie  ba»ks  of  that  river>^"«¥'a  ]^Iace  called  Mac- 
cord^s  Ferry. 

'  The  ^PifcifK'h^ops^werdaf  t^i's  tinie  in  ver^.di^^ 
advantageous  circurhftances;  for  they  were  afflifted 
Witfr  illiiefsy  and  in  vvaftt  of  prdvifions.  In  this 
cbhartldnV'  hb\frfe'ver,  they -were  obliged  to  exert 
uncommbfr  aiMvity,  to  prefvebt  a  fupply  that  was 
coming  t6' tlidir  carhp  frofti  being  intercepted.— 
They  m6v€d  for  this  pOtppfe-  to  a  place  called 
Eutaw  Springs,-  where,  from  the  goodnifs  of  the 
fituation.  Colonel  Stuart  determined  to  makfe  a 
ftand,  and  eftablifli  a  poft. 

Gfeneral  Greene,  who  penetrated  into  his  defign, 
rtiarched  with  all  expeditioti  to'  attack  him,  before 
he  could  acdomplifti  it.\  His  force  confided  of 
a[b6ut  four  tlioufand  wefl  difciplined  men.  The  . 
Britifli  troops  were  computied  at  two  thoufand.  On 
iiitelligence  of  General  Greeners  approach,  they  met 
him  at  three  miles  from  their  camp,  in  order  of 
tattle. 

The  engagiement  began  between  eight  arid  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  continued  till  about  one.  It 
refembled,  in  many  particulars,  the  adtion  at  Guild- 
ford, from  the  diverfified  manner  in  which  it  was 
fought ;  fometimes  in  open,  fometimes  in  woody 
ground  j  and  from  the  ,broken  and  detached  con- 
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flifts  that  took  place  between  both  parties  as  they 
happened  to  be  feparated  from  their  refpeftive  maiii 
bodies  by  the  nature  of  the  different  fpots  oa  which 
they  were  engaged. 

From  the  fuperiority  of  the  enemy's  number,  and 
the  frequent  attacks  of  their  numerous  cavalry^  the 
Britiih  troops  found  it  necefTary  to  make  a  retreat- 
ing 6ght  as  far  as  their  camp.  The  Americans  fol« 
lowed  rhem  clofe,  and  attempted  to  force  it.  Thef 
charged  with  their  bayonets,  and  behaved  with  un* 
ufual  intrepidity  ;  but  the  refiftance  they  met  was. 
fo  judicially  condudied,  that,  notwithfianding  tho 
obftinacy  of  their  attack,  they  were  not  able  to 
fucceed. 

The  ground  on  which  the  BritKh  troops  were 
pofled  afforded  them  feveral  advantages.  They 
had  taken  pofTeffion  of  a  large  and  ftrong  brick 
houfe  upon  it,  from  which  the  enemy  were  not  able 
to  diflo^ge  them.  They  had  alfo  occupied  a  buthy 
field,  fo  thick  fet,  that  the  American  cavalry,  after 
repeated  attempts  t)o  break  in  upon  them,  was  re* 
pulfed  with  great  iofs ;  and  Colonel  Wafliington, 
who  commanded  them,  was  wounded,  and  made 
prifoner. 

After  a  long  and  fevere  adion,  wherein  both  fides 
difplayed  the  bigheft  refolution.  General  Greene 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  men.  The  fire  from 
the  houfe  was  however  fo  heavy,  that  after  lofing 
thofe  who  fcrved  two  pieces  of  cannon  that  had 
been  brought  againft  it,  and  who  were  flain  upon  the 
fpot,  they  were  compelled  to  retire  without  them. 

Their  killed,  wounded,  and  prifoners,  amounted 
to  about  one  thoufand.  They  carried  off  however 
mod  of  their  wounded,  and  retreated  in  good  order^ 
to  fcven  miles  diftance  from  the  field  of  battle. 

But  notwithftanding  the  Britiih  troops  were  yiC" 
toripus,  their  want  of  cavalry  prevented  them  from 
improving  their  fucceis;  and  that  of  the  Ameri^ 
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cans  covered  their  retreat  fo  effedually,  that  they 
could  not  be  purfucd. 

Another  circumftance  contributed  greatly  to  fa- 
vour the  Americans.  The  Britilh  troops  had  been 
fome  days  in  much  want  of  bread.  To  fupply  that 
deficiency,  parties  were  fent  out  every  morning  to 
coUefl:  potatoes,  as  far  as  they  could  venture  into 
the  country.  It  happened  unfortunately,  that  on 
the  very  morning  of  the  action,  three. or  four  hun- 
dred men  employed  in  this  bufinefi;,  were  way-laid 
by  the  enemy,  and  fell  into  their  hand^,  to  the  ma- 
terial diminution  of  the  Bricilh  army ;  which  greatly 
experienced  the  want  of  them  in  the  engagement 
that  immediately  followed. 

From  the  fcantinefs  of  provifion,  and  the  nccef- 
fity  of  providing  for  the  fafety  of  the  iSck  and 
wounded,  who  were  in  confiderable  numbers,  to* 
gether  with  the  reduced  Hate  of  his  force  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  fight,  and  of  the  accident  that  pre- 
ceded it.  Colonel  Stuart  deemed  it  proper  to  draw:, 
nearer  to  Charleftown. 

General  Greene,  on  perceiving  this  motion,  de- 
tached a  large  body  to  harafs  the  Britilh  troops 
on  their  march  ;  but  they  found  them  in  fuch  com- 
pad  order,  and  fo  well  prepared,  that  they  thought 
it  unadvifable  to  give  them  any  moleflation. 

Thefe  tranfadions,  which  took  place  about  the 
middle  of  September,  eighty*one,  put  a  period  to 
all  military  operations  of  any  confequence  in  the 
fouthern  colonies.  From  this  time  both  the  Ame- 
ricans and  the  Britifti  troops  ftationed  upon  that 
continent,  feem  to'  have  confidered  themfelves  as 
fpedtators  of  the  great  and  important  events  that 
fell  out  in  the  other  parts  of  the  globe  during  the 
remainder  of  the  conteft. 

Thefe  however  were  not  viewed  by  either  of  them, 
or  the  reft  of  the  world,  as  of  a  nature  to  bring 
about  any  material  alteration  with  refpeA  to  the 
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ftbhJn^?  ^¥he  rtV61miori  ^hifcli  had  (evert'di  tWtr? 
from  the. Britifh  empire  was  unlvrrlally' looked  upotr^ 
aV  tompletei^  cffeiftedi    The*  ohly  objefts  yet  un- 
cft'daetj  Wdfc'of  a  coilareral  kindV  aiid'  coilld  not'  ih^ 
t!^iif  ftiiftre  fettlem-eTrt  i^ecff  biit  ;jn  a  fecotidSfy' 
iflJnKeVtfie'gVentfv^^valVeady  etfabrtflhetJ'.        V    ' 
-WKil^'the  d'^ft?nv  of  tlii^  vatft  portl6«^  of '  i!he  BtT-- 
tiffi  ^pire  •  uride^^)felT  fiith  a*  difcifibn  in  the  Weft^ 
th^^if^te'  dF  its- imWiiife':pofleffibh^%-  the  e^ft  iliir 
Mfife' ift  luirji.etife;  •  TPhfe^  f\ietelfts  obtained    6Ver 
^der'AHy  -arid'  his* "F^cHcfK  ^nd-t)btdi'  allies,  wcr<5' 
giwrTiut   the  refouftps.'of^  rhlsT  IiVdi'a^n  *  Prince, 
nfppbrtedD  by  'his*T3riCoWtri8n  abilitri^^,.3fid  the  af-" 
fiftance  he  was  to  xlcriye*  iVbbi  thefe  tw^o  cbHfede- 
r^tt^/'\#c^e\!tt^^rreT*s*:0f  "ft  confiij^rarlon  to  the 

Mliiir;7vMW  uVV^'Wendihg  a'^aiiift  b6l^^  India; 
affdv^h'^re  :fi?i3a'ti6tTf,  *tWi*'nbt  unpdfpfrotis  at*  tlig 
pi'^i^nt  Hdvri^,"|^\^!glTtifi  cbnRdertdaS  critical.  ' 
^-Y'hrycoGla  not.fea^drly  forget  to  what  ^xrrcnli.' 
tWHe-R^l-rHueed'tHen^;  ati'd  v^itiiyrKd  d-iffiduVty^ 
they  bad  emerjTed  from  them^  cdWttzity  ^b  the  ^iJi* 
j5Hdati6irbY"tHeif  demies,  and  ^Inibft  rh6iro^nr~ 
Wey  krfew  rfiaf  Frahce^^Tjirid  ftr'afh  e\^ff  riferve  ^t 
tW\t  fumj^and  tli^ta  j^bwerful  fqo^drbn*  was' now' 
iH'tWelihdiati'fe^si  prepafefd  to  co-operate  With  rhe 
naval  ftreri^th  of  Holland  a|'airift  thehr  dtf  tliat  ele- 
ment, while  Hyd^r  Ally*  renewed  his:  a;ttacks  by 
I^Tjd.  ;    / 

In.the  mean  tirrie<^  the  preceding  Campaign  had; 
tciminated  highly  to" theif  advanta-g"^.  Exclufiver 
of  the  vidorics  obtained  over  PTyder  Ally  in  the 
field,  they  had  concluded  it  by  the  capture  of  thc^ 
pritictpal  fettlement  of  the  Dutch  6n  the  coaft  of 
Goromahdel.  The  loi's  of  Negapatam  was  the  fe- 
vered blow  thefe.  could  have  received  in  this  quar-  . 
teV;  and,  befldes  the  Intrinfic  detriment  done  to  their 
incettrt,  had  greailV  dlfpiritcd  them. 

-    ■        '  While- 


While  .they  were  yet  iittiekr' tjhfr.jm^gffign?  occa- 
sioned by  fo  fe.vere  and  unexpoi^td'^  Ipfs,  Sir  JEd- 
ward  Hughes  refi?Wcd  to  etxecijifiJ  t-he  proj-e^a  Jie  had 
in  view  agaifift  Trincomfik^  io.the.til3nd  af  Ceylan, 
one  of  the  mod  im^ttant  .poffeffions  of  HoUaod  io 
the  Indian  ocean.  ■,  ■  . 

This  Dutch  fettlement  is-fituated  oh  the  northero 
coaft  of  that  ifland,  verging  to  the  eaft  :  it  lies  oa 
a  fpacious  and  fecure  bay,  which, .with  feveral  others 
adjoining  to  it,  forms  the  moft  capacious  fea-port 
in  all  India.  The  fpices  it  produces,  .efpecially 
^cinnamon,  render  it,  in  point  pf  .value,  o;)e,ofthc 
richeft  acquifitions  that  .ever  fell  into  the.  hands  of 
that  induftrious  people. 

Thefe  were  fufficient  naotives  to  induce  ,th/e  Bri- 
ti(h  Admiral  to  prpceed  with  alLconvenient  expe- 
dition againft  a  place  of  which  the  redud;ion.iViOul4 
be  attended  with  fo  many  advantages.  As  fooii  as 
he  bad  weathered  out  thie  monfoon,  that  fet  in  imr 
mediately  after  the  furrcnder  of  Ncgapatam,  he 
failed  for  Trincomale ;  where  he  arrived  about  the 
beginning  of  January,  eighty-two. 

Having  taken  poffefiion  of  the  principal  bay,  he 
landed  a  detachment  of  feamen,  marines,  and  fe- 
le<9:ed  fepoys,  who,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
,Gell  of  the  Monarch,  marched  dired:ly  to  the  forj 
called  Trincomale.  They  foqn  maftered  it,  to  the 
great  fatlsfadtion  of  the  Admiral,  a,s  it  command- 
ed the  chief  landing-place,  and  enabled  him  to 
fet  aOiore  whatever  would  be  requifire  for  the  M- 
tack  againft  Fort  Oftenburgh,  the  principal  placp 
.of  ftrength  upon  the  ifland;  and  by  the  capture  qf 
which  the  fettlement  would  be  completely  reduced. 

Th.i.s  fort  ftand^  on  a  lofty  hill,  overlooking  and 
.commanding  the  harbour.  But  in  its  vicinity  ano- 
ther hill  arofe  fup.erior  to  it  in  height,  and  only 
.within  twp  hundred  yards  of  the  fort.  Of  this  a 
detachment  of  failors  and  marines  haying  taken  pof- 
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feffion^  Sir  Edward  Hughes  fent  a  fumtnons  of  {\ir^ 
render  to  the  Dutch  Governor,  reprefenting  to  hina 
the  inutility  of  making  any  defence  after  the  lofs  of 
fuch  a  poft,  from  whence  the  fort  muft  undoubted- 
ly be  battered  to  pieces,  as  foon  as  the  cannon  for 
that  purpofe  had  been  planted.  But  the  Governor's 
anfwer  was,  that  he  was  bound  in  duty  and  honour 
to  defend  the  fort  to  the  laft  extremity. 

It  was  the  earneft  wifti  of  Sir  Edward  Hughes 
and  his  officers  to  avoid  (bedding  the  blood  of  peo- 
ple with  whom  they  had  lately  been  upon  a  footing 
of  kindnefs.  Before  the  rupture  with  Holland^ 
various  interchanges  of  friendlinefs  and  hofpitality 
had  taken  place  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Eng- 
lifti  who  frequented  that  harbour.  Many,  if  not 
mod,  of  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Britiih 
fquadron,  had  received  civilities  from  the  officers 
of  the  garrifon.  An  intimate  acquaintance  fubfifted 
between  Sir  Edward  Hughes  and  Mr.  Homed,  the 
governor  of  the  fettlement. 

From  thefe  motives^  the  Britifli  Admiral  warmly 
preffed  that  gentleman  to  defift  from  a  defence 
which  he  muft  be  confcious  would  be  needlefs.  He 
urged  him  by  every  reafon  which  friendftiip  and 
humanity  could  plead  :  bwt  his  folicitations  were 
inefFedual ;  the  Dutch  governor  perfifting  in  the 
determination  to  hold  out  to  the  laft. 

As  compulfion  was  now  become  neceflary,  it  was 
determined  to  attempt  the  ftorming  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  fort ;  thefe,  upon  infpedtion,  appeared 
liable  to  be  carried  in  this  manner,  which  was  pre- 
ferred to  a  regular  attack,  on  account  of  the  time 
it  would  confume,  and  the  labour  it  would  require 
to  convey  a  fufficient  number  of  battering  pieces  to 
that  eminence  overlooking  Oftenburgh  fort,  and  of 
which  poffeffion  had  been  taken. 

A  party  of  feamen  and  marines  was  therefore  fe. 
Ic&ed  for    the    aifdling   of    the   lower   works : 
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by  the  faking  of  which  it  was  not  doubted  the  place 
would  be  foon  obliged  to  furrender.  This  party 
advanced  at  early  dawn  in  great  order  and  filence  to 
the  fort.  The  van  had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive 
at  the  foot  of  the  outward  wall  undifcovered.  En. 
tering  through  the  embrafures  unperceived,  it  was 
immediately  feconded  by  the  whole  body.  The 
enemy,  thus  furprifed,  wercf  not  able  to  make  any 
fcfFedtual  refiftance,  and  after  being  driven  from  their 
defences,  were  obliged  to  fubmit. 

The  lofs  fuftained  by  the  Britilh  party  in  this 
bold  enterprize  did  hot  exceed  threefcore  killed  and 
wounded.  That  of  the  Dutch  was  very  inconfider- 
able,  as  the  vidors  gave  quarter  the  moment  the 
enemy  demanded  it.  The  acquifitions  made  on  this 
toccafion  were  two  Indiamen,  richly  laden,  beiides  a 
number  of  fmaller  trading  veflels,  that  lay  in  the 
harbour  under  protedlioa  of  the  fort;  and  who 
furrendered  as  foon  as  they  few  it  taken.  The  fort 
itfelf  was  well  provided  with  artillery',  and  contained 
a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  military  (lores. 
The  prifoners  amounted  to  about  four  hundred  Eu* 
ropeans. . 

The  capture  of  Trincomale  was  the  fecond  blow 
given  to  the  Dutch  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  Sir  Ed* 
ward  Hughes'.  It  was  heavily  felt  in  Holland ; 
where,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  lofs,  the 
clamours  againft  the  war  with  Great  Britain  became 
greater  than  ever.  The  complaint,  urged  with  the 
moft  vehemence  by  thofe  who  dilapproved  of  ir, 
was,  that  by  embracing  the  caufe  of  France,  Hoi* 
land  had  not  only  met  with  grievous  lofles,  but  had 
incurred  the  greateft  misfortune  that  could  befal  an 
independent  Hate.  It  was  now  forced  to  look  up  to 
France  for  protediori,  and  had  thereby  forfeited 
it5  confequence  in  Europe.  It  had'by  this  impru- 
dent ftep  difcovered  its  internal  weaknefs,  and  now  lay 
at  the  mercy  not  only  of  the  enemy  it  had  made  by  its 

com- 
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complaisance  to  the  French  court,  but  ejven  flt.t}^9 
mercy  of  France  itfelf. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  De  SufTrein,  at  \ht  head 
of  a  fquadron  of  eleven,  fail  of  the  line  and  fevei:4 
ftout  frigates,  was  making  the  utmoft  expedition 
for  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  On  His  jyay  thith^fi 
he  fell  in  with  and  took  the  Hannibal  of  fifty  gups, 
which  had  been  unhappily  feparated  from  the  fqua- 
dron  that  was  coming  to  the  reinforcement  of  Sir 
Edward  Hughes. 

The  French  Admliral  had  been  informed,  that 
the  fquadron  under  this  officer  confifted  only  of  fix 
Ihips  of  the  line.  In  expectation  of  finding  him  ia 
this  ftate  of  inferiority,  he  haded  to  Madras,  in  order 
to  attack  him  before  the  arrival  of  thofe  fliips  from 
which  the  Hannibal  had  parted.  He  appeared  off 
that  fettlcment  on  the  fifteenth  of  February  ijZz^ 
His  force,  including  the  Hannibal,  was  now  com- 
pofed  of  twelve  Ihips  of  the  line,  fix  ftrong  fri- 
gates, eight  large  tranfports  full  of  troops,  and  fix 
Britifh  prizes. 

Happily  for  Sir  Edwird  Hughes,  he  had  beea 
joined  by  thofe  fhips  which  M.  de  Suffrein  imagined  ^ 
were  ftill  at  a  diftance.  They  were  three  in  num** 
ber ;  a  feventy-four,  a  fixty-four,  and  a  fifty* 
They  found  him  in  Madras  road,  whither  he  had 
repaired  ihortly  after  the  reduction  of  Trincomale^ 
to  take  in  ftores  and  provifions,  and  put  his  fick 
afliore.  With  this  addition  he  now  reckoped  nine 
fail  of  the  line. 

Mr.  De  Suffrein  had  promifed  himfelf  an  eafy 
viSory  over  the  fmall  fquadron  he  had  expefted  to 
encounter.  He  was  therefore  very  difagreeably 
furprized  at  the  fight  of  the  Ihips  under  Sir  Edward 
Hughes,  drawn  up  to  receive  him*  After  coming 
to  an  anchor  about  four  miles  off  Madras, 
he  weighed  and  flood  away  to  the  fouth,  a9  if  he 

had 
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had  entirely  abandoned  the  defign  of  attacking  the 
Britifti  fquadron. 

But  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  notwithftanding  his  in- 
ferioritj^  immediately  ftood  after  him,  and  follow- 
ed him  during  the  remainder  of  that  day,  and  the 
whole  of  the  night,  At'dayJight  he  perceived  that 
the  enemy's  transports  were  making  for  Pondicjier- 
ry  under  the  protedtion  of  their  frigates,  and  that 
their  line  of  battle  fhips  were  coUeded  in  a  body  at 
about  twelve  niiles  diftance. 

Sir  Edward  Hughes  hereupon  made  a  fignal  to 
cbace  the  frigates  and  veffels  in  their  company. 
Six  of  them  were  taken,  five  being  Englifli  prizes ; 
but  the  fixth  was  ^  French  tranfport  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred tons,  laden  with  a  numerous  train  of  field  ar- 
tillery, and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  gunpowder  and 
military  ftores,  befides  near  three  hundred  regulars, 
and  a  number  of  land  officers. 

Had  Sir  Edward  Hughes  been  better  fupplied 
with  firigates,  it  is  probable  the  wh'ble  French  con-^ 
voy  would  have  been  taken.  But  the  neceffity^  of 
inftantly  facing  the  enemy's  line  of  battle,  which 
was  now  bearing  down  upon  him,  for  the  affiftance 
of  their  tranfports,  obliged  him  to  recal  fuch  of 
his  own  line  of  battle  (hips  as  were  in  puifuit  of 
them. 

The  refidue  of  the  day  was  employed  in  various 
movements  on  bcj^th  fides.  The  refpedive  fqua- 
drons  kept  near  each  other  during  the  enfuing 
night.  On  the  feven teem h,  at  noon,  Mr.  De  Suf- 
frein  perceiving  the  rear  divifion  'of  the  Britifli 
fquadron  unable  for  want  of  wind  to  keep  up  With 
the  reft,  direfted  his  attack  upon  that  part  alone. 
Eight  of  the  enemy's  fliips  bore  down  upon  it.  Sir 
Edward  Hughes  was  the  only  one  of  thofe  who  were 
a-head  of  the  rear  that  could  give  it  afliftance.  Upon 
him  and  Commodore  King  the  efforts  of  the  French 
chiefly  fell.     Each  had  two  and  iometimes  thre6 
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veffels  of  the  enemy  to  contend  with.  Their  main 
defign  was  to  cut  off  the  Commodore's  (hip,  which 
was  a  bad  failer :  To  this  intent  they  kept  fo  vio- 
lent a  fire  upon  her,  that  they  had  ahnoft  reduced 
her  to  a  wreck ;  when  the  wind  about  fix  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  coming  round  more  favoura.bly  to  the 
Englifh,  they  took  that  opportunity  to  difengage 
the  Commodore,  and  to  attack  the  enemy  with 
more  advantage.  They  did  it  fo  vigoroufly,  that 
in  lefs  then  half  an  hour  they  compelled  them  to 
withdraw. 

The  two  BritiQi  (hips  ^ainft  which  the  enemy 
chiefly  diredted  their  fire,  thofe  of  the  Admiral  and 
the  Commodore,  fuffered  greatly  in  this  aftion ; 
but  thofe  that  attacked  them  fuffered  no  lefs.  The 
Jofs  of  men  in  the  Briti(h  fquadron  amounted  to 
Jittle  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  killed  and 
wounded ;  but  the  fame  lift  on  board  the  French 
Exceeded  two  hundred  and  fifty,  among  whom  a 
captain  was  flain.  Two  brave  and  experienced  of- 
ficers fell  on  the  fide  of  the  Engli(h ;  Captains  Ste- 
phens and  Reynolds.  The  firft  commanded  the 
Admiral's  (hip,  the  fecond  that  of  the  Commo- 
dore, 

The  fight  having  terminated  with  the  clofe  of 
the  day.  Sir  Edward  Hughes  lay  preparing  till  next 
morning  for  a  renewal  of  it ;  but  the  French  fleet 
was  then  entirely  out  of  fight.  Upoi^  which  he 
proceeded  to  Trincomale,  in  order  to  repair  the 
damages  his  fquadron  had  received. 

This  being  accompli(hed  with  all  expedition,  he 
returned  to  Madras ;  from  whence,  on  receiving  no 
tidings  of  Mr.  De  Suffrein,  he  hafted  back  to  Trin- 
comale, with  fupplies  of  men  and  ammunition  foe 
that  garrifon,  which  he  had  baen  apprized  was 
threatened  by  the  enemy,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
meet  a  convoy  from  England  with  (lores  and  rein- 
forcements. 

Mr. 
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Mr-  De  SufFrein,  who  had  been  informed  of  this 
convoy's  approach,  was  alfoon  his  wav  to  intercept 
it.  He  was  defcried  on  the  8th  ot  April,  He 
could  not  however  prevent  Sir  Edward  Hughes 
from  making  the  coaft  of  Ceylon :  but  before  the 
Britifti  fquadron  could  reach  the  harbour  of  Trin- 
comale,  the  French  had  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
the  wind  of  them ;  and  on  the  twelfth  found  them- 
felves  in  fo  advantageous  a  pofition,  and  the  Eng- 
lifli  in  fo  dangerous  a  one,  that  they  did  not  hefi- 
tate  to  bear  down  upon  them  in  order  of  battle. 

The  Britifh  fquadron  lay  clofe  on  a  lee-ftiore, 
full  of  rocks  and  (hoals  on  the  one  fide  ;  and  to 
windward  an  enemy,,  fuperior  in*  ftrength,  was  pref- 
fing  upon  it  in  various  direftions.  Mr.  De  Suffrein^ 
having  made  fuch  a  difpofition  of  his  (hips  as  he 
thought  moft  advantageous,  ordered  his  van  divi- 
fion  to  attack  that  of  Sir  Edward  Hughes.     Him- 
felf,  with  the  remainder  of  his   fquadron,  affailed 
the  Britifti  Admiral.   He  fingled  him  out,  and,  ac- 
companied by  another  veffel,  lay  along-fide  of  him 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  during  which  he  kept  up  a 
very  heavy  fire;  but  his  veffel  received  fo  much 
•damage  in  that  (bort    fpace,  that  making  room 
for  others  to  continue  the  engagement  with  the  Bri- 
tifti admiral,  he  ftiifted  his  flag  to  another  veffel, 
and  proceeded  to  the  affiftance  of  two  French  fliips 
in  clofe  fight  with  a  Britifti  one,  of  which  he  per- 
ceived the  refiftance  would  require  the  additional 
efforts  of  his  own,  to  be  overcome.     This  was  the 
Monmouth,  of  fixty-four  guns.  Captain  Alms,  vdio, 
after  fuftaining  with  great  refolution  this  unequal 
conflift,  was,  in  conlequence  of  his  mafts  being 
fliot  away,  compelled  to  drop  to  leeward  out  of  the 
line ;  and  would  have  been  captured,  had  not  Sir 
Edward  Hughes  hafted  with  his  own  and  two  other 
ihips  to  his  proteftion. 

X  2  The 
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The  fight  continued  with  equal  vigour  on  both 
fides  till  towards  dark ;  when  the  Britifli  fquadron 
being  .only  in  fift^een  fathoms  w^er.  Sir  Edward 
Hughes  thought  it  neceflfary  for  the  fecurity  of  his 
fquadron  to  come  to  an  anchor.  The  French  fqua- 
dror  finding  itfclf  at  the  fame  time  much  damage 
ed,  drew  oft^to  a  confiderable  diftance. 

Both  parties  had  fuffered  fo  much  in  this  aftion, 
that  neither  of  them  were  in  a  condition  to  renew 
it.  They  lay  fey eral  days  in  fight  of  eich  other, 
repairing  their  refpcdive  damages,  and  obferving 
reciprocally  their  motions. 

The  French  at  length  thinking  probably  that  their 
own  Ihips  had  not  been  fo  much  hurt  in  their  rigg- 
ing as  thofe  of  the  Englifh,  and  were  confequently 
more  manageable,  bore  down  in  a  line  of  battle 
upon  them;  but  on  difcovering how  well  they  werfef 
prepared,  they  fl:ood  off,  and  kept  their  courfe  till, 
night  coming  on,  they  could  no  longer  be  feen. 

Had  the  pofition  of  the  Englifti  been  lefs  unfa-* 
vourable,  it  is  probable  they' would  have  obtained 
fome  very  decided  advantages,  efpecially  as  they 
had  lately  been  reinforced  by  two  fliips  of  the  line. 
The  nuniber  of  their  killed  and  wounded  anlouhted 
to  five  hundred  and  fixty-feven ;  of  thefe  one  hund- 
red and  forty-fevcn  belonged  to  the  Monmouth: 
fo  obftinately  had  fhe  been  affailed  by  the  enemy. 

It  was  remarked,  that  notwithftanding  the  French- 
commander  fought  this  adion,  none  of  his  fhips, 
thofe  excepted  that  were  in  his  own  divifion,  ven- 
tured to  near  the  BritiQi  fquadron  fufficiently  for 
clofe  adtiori.  They  kept  at  a  cautious  diflancefrom 
every  part  of  it  but  the  center,  though  it  was  ob- 
vious that  they  might  have  approached  on  all  fides 
with  much  advantage,  having  the  wind  in  their  fa- 
vour, and  the  Englilh  being  fo  land-locked,  as  to 
fland  more  in  apprehenfion  on  that  account  than  in- 
refped  of  the  enemy.    TJie  lols  of  the  French  in 

flain 
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llain  and  wounded  w^s  not  lefs  than  that  of  the 
Englifh ;  but  the  condition  of  their  Ihips  was  much 
worfe  :  that  of  M.  de  SufFrein  and  two  others  were 
fo  difabled,  as  to  compel  him,  by  his  own  confef- 
fion,  to  ceaie  the  engagement. 

Both  thefe  aftions,  though  indecifive  in  regard 
to  the  refpeftive  fquadrons,  were,  however  convinc*- 
ing  proofs  of  the  naval  fuperiority  of  the  Briiifti 
officers  and  feamen.  They  had  withftood  a  fupe- 
rior  force,  commanded  by  onfr  of  the  moft  refolute 
men  in  France,  and  one  who  was  known  to  har- 
bour a  particular  enmity  to  the  Englifh.  He  had 
.difplayed  uncommon  courage  in  both  engagements^ 
and  had  exerted  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  Ihow- 
cd  him  no  lefs  an  able  commander  than  a  deter.- 
mined  foe :  yet  his  failure  was  complete  in  both ; 
and  he  reaped  no  other  benefit  than  the  acquifition 
of  much  perfonal  honour.  ,  ,        • 

This  flate  of  affairs  was  very  alarming  to  Hyder 
Ally.  He  had  formed  the  higheft  expedtations 
from  an  alliance  with  France.  .  He  had  been  pror 
mifed  a.  confiderable  body  of  French  regulars,  who 
were  now  ftationed  in  the  ifland  of  Mauritius,  in 
order  to  be  tranfported  to  India  by  the  firfl  convey- 
ance, but  only  a  fmall  detachment  of  them  had 
been  landed ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  refl  was  yet  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  confidering  the  difficulties 
that  would  be  thrown,  in  their  way  by  the  naval 
force  under  Sir  Edward  Hughes. 

This  profpedt  .  was  the  more  mortifying  to 
Hyder  Ally,  as  his  fortune  feemed  much  on  the 
decline  at  land.  While  the  Britilh  fquadron  was 
oppofing  with  fomuch  vigour  and  efficacy  the  de- 
figijs  of  M.  de  SufFrein  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel, 
the  army pf  Hvder  AUv,  that  had  held-th^  ^.n>?,lilli 
fettlement  of  Tellicher^,  on  the  coaft*of  Milabar, 
blockiaded  fincp  the  commencement  of  hpftili- 
ties,  li^d  made  (b  little  progrefsi  that  he  Began  to 
X  3  lofe 
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lofe  all  hope  of  reducing  it  otherwife  than  by  fa- 
mine. To  this  purpofe  his  troops  furrounded  it  on 
every  fide,  and  cut  off  all  its  communications. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  eighty-two,  it  was 
determined  by  the  Prefidency  of  Bombay  to  raifc 
the  fiege.  Sir  Edward  Hughes  had  in  the  prece- 
ding year  been  of  effeftual  fervice  in  fuccouring  and 
putting  it  in  a  condition  to  refift  the  enemy.  But 
it  was  now  fo  clofely  preffed,  that  it  was  neceflary 
to  take  the  moft  decifive  meafures  for  its  relief.— 
Major  Abingdon  was  placed  for  this  purpofe  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  reinforcement,  with  which  he 
proceeded  by  fea  to  Tellicherry.  Having  recon- 
noitred the  pofirion  of  the  enemy,  he  determined  to 
coUeft  all  the  troops  that  could  be  fpared  from  the 
neceflary  guard  of  the  town,  and  to  attack  them 
in  their  own  works.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
eighth  of  January,  he  came  upon  them  to  unex- 
peftedly,  that  they  were  driven  from  all  their  lines, 
and  fled  to  their  camp.  This  was  aflfaulted  with 
equal  fuccefs.  Saddos  Cawn,  a  relation  of  Hyder 
Ally,  and  who  commanded  his  troops  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  was,  after  an  obftinate  defence  taken  prifo- 
ner,  with  above  fifteen  hundred  of  his  men.— Four 
hundred  were  flain  on  the  fpot,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  provifions,  artillery,  ammunition,  and  mili- 
tary ftores,  with  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  viftors. 

This  fuccefs  gave  the  Englifh  entire  poflTeflSon 
of  all  the  territory  adjacent  to  Tellicherry,  and 
opened  a  communication  with  the  Britifli  polls  in  . 
the  neighbourhood.  But,  what  was  of  more  con- 
fequence,  it  led  to  an  entrance  into  the  principal 
countries  under  the  dominion  of  Hyder  Ally,  and 
made  a  diverfion  which  occafioned  him  much  dif-  ^, 
quietude.  Tellicherry  wa$  a  pofl:  from  whence 
^Ixey  might  be  annoyed  with  facility,  and  it  would 

require 
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require  a  powerful  army  to  recover  and  maintain 
the  ground  he  had  loft  in  its  neighbourhood. 

But  the  fuccefs  of  the  Britifti  arms  in  this  quar- 
ter, though  of  great  importance,  was  heavily  coun- 
terbalanced ftiortly  after  on  the  coaft  of  Coroman- 
del.  A  detachment  of  chofen  troops  from  Sir  Eyre 
Coote's  army  lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Coleroon,  a  river  that  bounds  the  diftrift  of  Tan- 
jour  to  the  north.  It  was  ftationed  there  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Company's  poffeffions  to  the  fouth  of 
Madras,  which  were  menaced  with  an  invafipn  as 
fobn  as  Hyder  Ally's  army  (hould  be  drawn  toge- 
ther again  in  thefe  parts, 

Tippoo  Saib  having  made  himfelf  complete  maf- 
ter  of  all  the  circumftances  relating  to  the  ftrength 
and  fituation  of  this  detachment,  conceived  the  de- 
fign  of  attacking  it,  before  it  could  be  apprized  of 
his  intention,  and  while  it  thought  itfelf  in  a  ftate 
of  entire  fecurity,  from  the  great  diftance  of  Hyder 
Ally's  army  at  this  time. 

In  order  to  make  the  greater  expedition,  he  fet 
forwards  with  a  lefs  numerous  body  of  men  than 
ufual,  and  with  as  litde  incumbrance  as  poffible : 
but  they  were  the  flower  of  Hyder  Ally's  army.— 
They  confifted  of  near  fifteen  thoufand  horfe,  and 
five  thoufand  foot,  and  were  accompanied  by  a 
corps  of  French  regulars.  The  difficulties  of 
their  march  were  many,  but  they  overcame 
them  with  great  patience ;  and  croffing  the  Co* 
leroon,  fvfddenly  furrounded  the  Britifh  detach- 
ment. 

It  confifted  of  two  thoufand  infantry,  and 
about  three  hundred  cavalry,  and  was  commanded 
by  Colonel  Brathwaite,  a  brave  and  expert  officer, 
whofe  coridudt  on  this  occafion  was  equally  judici- 
ous and  refolute. 

The  enemy  furrounding  him  on  every  fide,  he 

formed  his  men  inta  a  fquare^  with  their  artillery 

X  4  dif- 
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diftributed  to  their  Several  fronts,  and  his  cavalry 
in  the  center.  Trppoo  Saib  attacked  him  every- 
where, and  endeavoured  by  means  of  his  fuperior 
artillery  to  break  his  ranks,  in  order  to  rufh  in  with 
his  horfe ;  but  after  a  confiift  that  lafted  almoft 
three  days,  he  could  make  no  impreffion  on  the 
Britifh  troops.  They  returned  the  fire  of  his  muf- 
ketry  and  cannon  with  the  utmoft  intrepidity  and 
vigour,  and  repulfed  fucceffively  every  effort  of  his 
horfe  to  break  in  upon  them. 

It  was  chiefly  on  thefe  Tippoo  Saib  relied.  He 
led  them  in  perfon  with  great  courage  ;  but  they 
were  received  on  their  approach  with  fuch  voUies 
of  grape-ftiot  and  miifket-fire,  that  they  were  con- 
ftantly  thrown  into  diforder,  and  forced  to  retreat. 
On  thefe  occafions  the  cavalry  in  the  center  fallied 
out  upon  them,  and  did  great  execution. 

On  the  third  day  of  this  obftinate  engagement, 
M.  Lally  finding  this  method  of  attack  ineffeftual, 
projefted  another.  Rightly  conjefturing  that  the 
fatigue  endured  by  this  handful  of  men  muft  have 
greatly  ^xhaufted  their  ftrength,  as  well  as  that  fb 
defperate  a  fervice  muft  have  thinned  their  num- 
bers, he  propfed  to  Tippoo  Saib  that  the  French 
infantiy,  which  was  frefh  and  entire,  fliould  charge 
one  of  the  fronts  of  the  fquare,  while  .the  three 
other  fronts  fhould  be  affailed  af  the  fame  inftant 
by  his  own  troops. 

-  This  new  plan  of  attack  was  executed-  with  all 
poffible  vigour.  M.  Lally  headed  his  men  with 
great  fpirit.  They  were  fupported  by  flanking- 
parties  of  Tippoo  Saib's  beft  infantry,  and  a  furious 
difcharge  pf  his  artillery^  moft  of  which  was  brought 
up  to  fecond  this  attempt. 

It  was  completely  decifive. .  Though  the  Britifh 
troops  remained  unbroken  by  the.  three  other  at- 
tacks, that  were  made  together  at  the  fame  time,  they 
could  not  withfland  this  ^onc.-  Worn  down  with 

toil. 
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toil,  and  opprefled  vvidi  wounds,  and  confiding 
mottly  of  Sepoys,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  re- 
fift  the  weight  of  a  fuperior  number  of  European 
regulars,  coming  ffefli  into  aftion,  charging  them 
with  thei^:  bayonets,  and  affifted  by  numerous  bo- 
dies of  men  prefling  upon  them  from  all  fides. 

The  behaviour  of  M.  Lally  upon  this  occafioa 
did  him  fingular  honour.  As  foon  as  the  Britifli 
troops  were  broken,  he  iffued  immediate  orders  that 
quarters  (hould  be  given  to  them.  Great  flaughter 
had  enfued  on  the  firfl  breaking  in  of  Tippoo  Saib's 
cavalry,  but  he  exerted  fo  much  authority,  and  in- 
jterpofed  fo  effedually,  that  a  ftop  was  put  to  their 
rage,  and  no  further  efFufian  of  blood  was  permit- 
ted. He  even  obtained  of.  Tippoo  Saib  that  the 
prifoners  fhould  be  entrufted  to  his  care  j  and  treat- 
ed them  with  a  generofity  and  attention  that  greatly 
added  to  his  charafter. 

This  was  almoft  as  fatal  .a  day  to  the  Englifli  as 
that  whereon  Colonel  Baillie  had  been  defeated.  — 
A  number  of  .Britifh  officers  perifhed  in  this  unhap- 
py engagement,  and  only  one  remained  unwound- 
ed. — Colonel  Brathwaite  difplayed  a  fpirit,  as  well 
as  a  condud:,  worthy  of  a  better  fortune.  Though 
wounded,  and  lofing  much  blood,  he  ftill  conti* 
nued  to  adt  with  the  utmoft  coolnefs  and  relblution. 
After  his  example,  both  officers  and  men  perfifted 
to  the  laft  in  making  every  effort  that  courage  could 
infpire ;  and  though  they  loft  the  day,  were  ac-;* 
knowledged,  even  by  their  conquerors,  to  have 
gained  more  reputation  by  their  defence,  than  they 
themfelves  had  acquired  by  their  victory,  . 
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CHAP.    LXVIII. 

TranfaElions  in  the  Eajl  Indiesi 
1782. 

THE  difafter  that  had  befallen  the  Britifli  arms 
on  the  banks  of  the  Coleroon  greatly  revived 
the  courage  and  hopes  of  Hyder  Ally.  He  receiv- 
ed an  additional  motive  of  fatisfadtion,  by  the  fuc- 
cefs  his  forces  met  with,  in  conjunction  with  thofe 
French  troops  that  came  from  the  French  illands 
ofFthe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  Mr.  De  Suf- 
frein. 

As  foon  as  this  long  expefied  jundtion  l:ad  been 
formed,  they  proceeded  under  the  command  of  Mr* 
Duchemin  to  inveft  Cuddalore,  a  place  of  ftrength, 
but  which  not  being  fufficiently  provided  for  a 
fiege,  furrendered  on  capitulation.  They  took  in 
the  fame  manner  fome  other  pofts  of  fmaller  im- 
portance ;  after  which,  being  joined  by  Hyder  Ally 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  he  determined  to 
lay  fiege  to  Vandiwafti,  a  place  of  great  importance, 
and  the  lofs  of  which  would  prove  of  eflential  de- 
triment to  the  Englifh. 

The  dangerous  fituation  of  their  affairs  in  India, 
Tiad  a  long  time  exercifcd  the  attention  of  the  fii- 
preme  feat  of  government  at  Bengal.  The  main 
confideration,  amidft  the  many  great  difficulties 
wherein  they  were  involved,  was  to  bring  about  a 
feparate  accommodation  with  the  Mahrattas ;  the 
gaining  of  which  point  would  enable  them  to  direft 
dieir  whole  ftrength  and  efforts  againft  Hyder  Ally, 
whom  they  viewed  as  a  more  implacable,  as  well 
as  a  more  potent  and  formidable  enemy. 

An 
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An  opening  to  a  general  pacification  with  the 
Mahrattas  had  already  been  made  by  a  treaty  pre- 
vioufly  concluded  with  Madajee  Scindia,  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  chiefs  of  that  nation.  This  was 
the  more  favourable  an  event,  as  the ,  abilities  of 
that  Prince,  and  his  friendly  difpofition  towards^the 
Englifti,  had  been  fignalized  upon  feveral  occafions 
to  their  Angular  benefit. 

Through  his  mediation,  terms  of  reconciliatioa 
were  at  length  fettled  between  the  refidue  of  his 
countrymen  and  the  Englifli.  Thefe  terms  were 
extremely  favourable  to  die  latter.  Among  other 
particulars,  the  former  engaged  themfdves  to  oblige 
Hyder  Ally  to  reftore  to  the  Englilh  and  their  al- 
lies all  the  places  he  had  taken  from  them.  The 
prifoners  made  both  by  him  and  them  to  be  com- 
prehended in  this  article.  On  his  acceding  to,  and 
tulfiUing  thefe  ftipulations,  and  remaining  at  peace 
with  the  Englifti,  as  well  as  their  allies  and  the 
Mahrattas,  they  were  to  abftain  from  all  ads  of 
enmity  againft  him. 

But  the  moft  important  article  of  this  treaty  was, 
that  by  which  the  Mahrattas  agreed  to  permit  no 
other  European  nation  to  fettle  fadtories  in  any  part 
of  their  dependencies.  As  a  compenfation  for  this 
concefSon,  the  Englifti  were  bound,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  afford  no  affiftance  or  countenance  whatfo- 
ever  to  any  Indian  ftate  or  nation  at  enmity  with  the 
Mahrattas,  as  they  were  by  the  fame  rule  to  give 
none  to  the  enemies  of  the  Englifti.  This  negocia- 
tion,  which  was  highly  beneficial  to  the  Englifti^ 
and  eftabliftied  their  power  and  intereft  in  India 
upon  the  fecureft  and  moft  permanent  foundations, 
was  owing  in  a  very  effential  meafijre  to  the  talents 
and  activity,  exerted  upon  this  critical  occafion  by 
Mr.  Anderfon,  deputed  for  this  purpofe  by  the  Go- 
vernor and  Council  at  Bengal.    It  was  concluded 

and 
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and  figned  by  both  parties  about  the  middle  of 
May  eighty-two. 

The  conclufion  of  this  treaty  was  a  fevere  blow 
to  Hyder  Ally.     He  now  beheld  the  only  enemy 
whom  he  confidered  as  the  main  obftruftion  to  his 
defigns,  rcleafed  from  the  principal  incumbrance 
that  perplexed  their  operations  againft  him.    They 
were  now  totally  freed  from  that  powerful  diver- 
lion,  which  their  war  with  the  Mahrattas  had  occa- 
lioned  in   his  favour.     Thofe,  of  whom   he  had 
found  the  alliance  foefficaciousin  the  profecution  of 
his  prefent  plan,  were  now  to  become  his  enemies, 
and  to  co-operate  againft  him  in  defeating  it.     H& 
knew,  at  the  fame  time,  that  die  jealoufy  enter* 
tained  of  his  power  and  projefts,  would  not  fail  to 
raife  him  other  adverfaries,  as  foon  as  it  became  ap- 
parent that  they  could  declare  themfelves  with  (afe- 
ty.    His  dependence  on  the  affiftance  of  the  French 
did  not,  on  the  other  hand,  feemjuftly  founded. 
He  had  received  the  greateft  promifes  from  that 
quarter ;  but  his  underftanding  was  too  folid  not 
to  judge,  that  their  power  was  inadequate  to  the 
performance    of   them.      Fadts  were  too    ftrong 
againft  them,  to  imagine  that  through  their  means 
his  affairs  could  be  re-eftabli(hed.     It  was  only  by 
gaining  a  decided  fuperiority  at  fea  that  the  Englifli 
could  be  fubdued ;  and  he  had  been  wjtnefs  that, 
with  an  inferior  naval  force,  they  had  fuccefsfully 
oppofed  the  French  on  that  element.  Hence  he  na- 
turally forefaw,  that  as  foon  as  they  were  fufficient- 
ly  reinforced,  they  would   compel  the  French  to 
give  up  all  further  attempts  to  aid  him  ;  the  con- 
fequence  of  which  wpuld  be  the  total  defeat  of  the 
fyftem  he  had  fo  long  and  fo  affiduoufly  been  la- 
bouring to  eftablifh. 

To  thefe  confidcrations  it  was  chiefly  owing,  that, 
notwithftanding  the  fuccefles  which  his  fon  Tippoo 
Saib  and  the  French  troops  added  to  his  own  had 

met 
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met  With,  he  afted  with  fo  much  circumfpeftion, 
and  appeared  fo  unwilling  to  hazard  any  general' 
aftion  with  the  Englifh. 

Upon  Hyder  Alley's  moving  towards  Vandiwafh, 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  marched  immediately  to  proteft  it 
from  an  attack,  not  doubting,  from  the  force  now 
affembled  under  that  Prince,  that  he  would  rilk  an 
engagement  fooner  than  give  up  an  attempt  on 
which  he  appeared  fo  intent.  But  the  confe- 
quences  of  a  defeat  in  the  field  were  fo  greatly  ap- • 
prehended  by  him,  that  he  did  not  dare  to  com- 
mit his  fortune  to  fuch  a  trial :  Neither  did  he 
feem  to  place  much  reHahce  on  the  French  auxilia- 
ries in  his  army.  Whatever  miglit  be  the  motive, 
he  confidered  them  as  greatly  inferior  to  the  Eng- 
lilh  in  their  military  charader.   *         -      .     . 

On  Hytler  Ally's  declining  an  engagement,  iri 
fupport  of  his  defign  againft  Vandiwalhy  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  determined  to  take  fuch  meafures  as'  might 
compel  him  to  one.  As  he  was  fo  ftrongly' polled, 
that  it  appeared  imprafticable  to  diflodge  him,  he 
made  a  motion  towards  a  place  of  great  ftrength, 
called  Arnec,  which  was' the  principal  depofit  of 
provifions,  warlike  ftores,  and  neceffaries  for  that 
Prince's  army.  The  preservation  of  this  place  ob- 
liged Hyder  Ally  to  quit  his  advantageous  ground. 
He  advanced  with  fuch  fpeed,  that  he  came  upon 
the  Britifli  army  unawares,  while  it  was  preparing 
for  the  laft  march  to  Arnee,  from  which  it  was  no' 
more  than  five  miles  diftant.  ' "  ^ 

Hyder  Ally*s  coilduft  upon  this  occafion  was' 
equally  cautious  and  refolute.  The  Britifti  ai'my's' 
march  was  through  low  grounds,  encompaffed  on 
moft  parts  with  high  hills,  Of  thefe  he  took  im- 
mediate poffeflSion.  He  planted  his  cannon  upon 
them,  and  kept  up  a.  heavy  fire  upon  the  Britifh 
troops  below,  while  his  numerous  cavalry  attacked 
them  on  every  fide.     This  unequal  conflift  lafted 

till 
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till  noon ;  the  enemy  perfifting  with  great  vigdur  to 
cannonade  them  from  the  eminences  above^  and  to 
life  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  throw  them  into  dif- 
order,  and  break  their  line,  by  means  of  the  re- 
peated attempts  of  their  horfemen  on  the  plain. 

Under  all  thefe  difadvantages.  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
formed  his  army  into  fuch  an  order  of  battle,  as 
enabled  him  to  clofe  in  with  the  enemy  much  foon* 
cr  and  nearer  than  they  had  apprehended.  The 
aftion  now  became  ferious  and  decifive.  The 
tefiftance  made  by  Hyder  Ally's  people  was  long 
and  obftinate  ;  but  it  only  proved  the  fuperiority  of 
the  Britifli  troops.  Their  difcipline  and  valour^ 
together  with  the  judicious  difpofitions  made  by 
their  General,  rendered  them  at  length  completely 
viftorious.  The  enemy  were  intirely  routed,  and 
put  to  flight.  This  engagement  happened  on  the 
fecond  of  June,  eighty-two. 

But  notwithftanding  this  overthrow,  Hyder  Ally 
ftill  kept  the  field,  though  at  a  diftance.  As  the  want 
of  cavalry  prevented  Sir  Eyre  Coote  from  purfuing 
his  advantages,  that  Prince  could  never  be  tho- 
roughly defeated.  As  his  own  cavalry  was  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  by  its  means  he  always  cover- 
ed his  retreats  fo  efFeftually,  as  to  lofe  but  few  men 
in  making  them,  and  to  be  in  a  condition,  within 
a  Qiort  time,  to  aft  upon  the  offenfive.  This  was 
fignally  proved  on  the  prefent  occafion.  Five  days 
after  the  preceding  engagement  he  circumvented  an 
advanced  body  of  the  Britith  army,  which  was  fur- 
rounded  and  cut  off  before  it  could  receive  any  af- 
fiftance.  He  harxaffed  it  at  the  fame  time  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  compel  it  to  (land  perpetually  up« 
x>n  its  guard,  and  hardly  to  enjoy  any  refpite. 

The  difficulty  of  fubfifting,  and  the  neceffity  of 
providing  for  the  relief  of  the  many  who  were 
either  fick  or  wounded,  together  with  the  exceffive 
heat  of  the  fcafon,  induced  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  move 

nearer 
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nearer  to  Madras.  His  own  ill  ftate  of  health 
obliged' him  fhortly  after  to  relinquifli  the  com- 
mand of  the  Britifti  forces,  which  fell  to  General 
Stuart. 

The  vaft  projefts  of  Hyder  Ally  meeting  with 
thefe  continual  obftruftions  and  difcomfitures  at 
land,  he  was  now  reduced,  to  his  great  mortifica- 
tion, to  depend  for  their  fuccefs  on  the  better  for- 
tune of  his  French  allies  at  fea. 

After  the  adion  of  the  twelfth  of  April,  between 
the  Britifhand  French  fquadrons,the  latter  withdrew 
to  Batacalo,  an  harbour  in  the  Ifle  of  Ceylon,  where 
the  repairing  of  their  (hips  emploj'ed  the  French  till 
the  beginning  of  June.  They  now  returned  to  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel,  where  their  fquadron  was  am- 
ply fupplied  with  provifions  by  the  Dutch ;  and  re- 
ceived a  large  reinforcement  of  men,  among  whom 
were  fome  hundreds  of  gunners,  from  the  French 
who  were  Rationed  at  Cuddalore,  which  was  now 
become  their  principal  poft  and  harbour  on  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel.  , 

It  was  the  earneft  defire  and  advice  of  Hyder 
Ally  to  Mr.  De  SufFrein,  that  as  he  had  a  decifive 
fuperiority  in  number  of  fhips,  he  fliould  lofe  no 
time  in  feejcing  the  Britifli  fquadron,  and  fighting 
it,  before  that  reinforcement  (hould  arrive,  which 
was  daily  expefted  from  England,  and  was  report- 
ed to  be  very  confiderable. 

The  Britifh  fquadron  was  at  that  time  at  Nega- 
patam,  whither  Sir  Edward  Hughes  had  repaired 
from  Trincomale,  as  foon  as  he  had  refitted  his 
fliips,  and  beto  informed  of  the  departure  of  the 
French  fquadron  from  Batacalo. 

On  the  fifth  of  July  Mr.  De  Suffrein  came  in 
fight  of  Negapatam.  On  his  appearance  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hughes  immediately  put  to  fea,  and  fl:ood 
after  him.  The  evening  and  night  were  fpent  in 
gaining  the  wind  of  the  enemy.  This  being  ac- 
compli flied. 
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compliflied,  the  Britifh  fleet  bore  down  upon  the 
French,  and  commenced  a  clofe  aftion,  about  half 
an  hour  pad  ten  in  the  morning.  It  continued  with 
great  warmth  on  both  fides  till  near  one  in  the  af- 
ternoon; when  the  French  fhips  having  received 
much  damage,  were  thrown  into  great  diforder ; 
one  of  them,  a  principal  fhip,  being  obliged  to 
quit  the  line.  Fortunately  for  them,  at  this  junc- 
ture, a  breeze  arofe  quite  contrary  to  that  which 
had  hitherto  proved  favourable  to  the  Englifh^ 
It  threw  aback  the  (hips  that  were  clofeft  in  aftion, 
and  enabled  the  enemy  to  difengage  thenifelves 
from  the  danger  they  were  in. 
^  During  the  diforder  into  which  this  fudden  (hift- 
ing  of  the  wind  had  thrown  the  Britifh  fquadron, 
tlie  French  had  time  to  recover  themfelves,  and  to 
form  to  windward  thofe  which  had  been  leaft  da- 
maged, in  order  to  cover  the  reft.  Sir  Edward 
Hughes,  oh  the  other  hand,  was  making  his  ut- 
moft  efforts  to  gain  fuch  a  pofition  as  would  enable 
him  to  re-attack  the  enemy  advantageoufly.  But 
the  wind  had  fo  fcattered  his  fquadron,  that  only  a 
part  of  it  could  renew  the  engagement ;  and  fome 
of  bis  (hips  were  at  fuch  a  di(lance  from  the  others, 
that  they  ran  the  utmoft  hazard  of  being  cut  off  by 
the  enemy. 

-  In  the  afternoon,  the  French  drawing  together  in 
a  clofe  body,  flood  away  from  the  Britifh  fquadron.. 
Hereupon  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  who  had  made 
ready  for  another  conflift,  coUefted  his  (hips  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  kept  fight  of  them  till  dark,  when 
they  came  to  an  anchor  about  nine  miles  to  leeward; 
On  the  clofe  of  day  he  anchored  off  the  land  bc4 
tween  Negapatam  and  Nagore,  and  fpent  the  night 
in  repairing  the  damages  received  in  the  aftion,  in 
expectation  of  being  able  to  come  up  with  the  ene- 
my next  morning,  and  ending  the  conteft  decifive- 
ly.  But  to  his  great,  concern,  the  French  fqua- 
.   '  dron 
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ron  got  under  fail  at  break  of  dav,  and  made  off 
with  all  fpeed  to  Cuddalore:  his  own  Ihips  at  the 
fame  time  being  fo  much  hurt  in  their  rigging,  that 
they  were  not  able  to  purfue  the  enemy  to  any 
effed. 

Thus  ended  this  remarkable  aftion,  in  the  fore- 
part of  which  the  French  were  fo  thoroughly  de- 
feated, that  one  of  their  fhips  adually  ftxuck  to  the 
Britifh  one  that  was  neareft  to  her;  but  on  obferving 
(he  was  in  the  very  ad  of  veering,  in  \  obedience  to 
a  fignal  from  the  BritiQi  Admiral,  and  that  fome 
French  (hips  were  approaching,  (lie  hoifted  all  the 
fail  (he  could,  fired  at  the  Briti(h  (hip,  and  made  off 
to  her  own.  It  appeared  in  this  engagement,  as  in 
all  others  throughout  the  war,  that  the  French  were 
unable  to  (land  a  clofe  aftion  with  the  Britifh  feamen, 
on  equal  terms.  Had  not  an  unexpeded  alteration 
of  wind  interpofed,  it  was  clear  that  thefe  latter 
Would  have  obtained  a  complete  vidory. 

The  reality  of  the  advantage  on  the  (ide  of  the 
Englidi  fully  appeared  in  the  fer  greater  number  of 
flain  and  wounded  on  that  of  the  French,  which 
amounted  to  near  eight  hundred,  while  the  fame  lift 
on  board  of  the  Britifh  fquadron  came  to  litde  mort 
than  three  hundred.  Among  thofe  who  fell,  was 
Captain  Maclellan,  of  Sir  Edward  Hughes*s  own 
(hip.  He  was  the  fecond  Captain  flain  on  board  of 
the  Admiral  within  the  fpace  of  five. months. 

M.  de  Suffrein  withdrew  to  Cuddalore  in  con(c- 
quence  of  this  adion,  in  order  to  repair  his  fqua- 
dron. He  did  this  with  the  gf eater  expedition,  as 
he  received  information  that  a  large  body  of  French 
troops,  in  tranfports,  was  arrived  off  the  ifle  of 
Ceylon,  in  company  with  three  (hips  of  the  line. 
This  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  retaliation  for 
the  lofs  he  had  fuffered  in  the  late  engagement,  he 
exerted  himfelf  to  improve  it  5  and  made  fuch  pro- 
grefs  in  the  refitting  of  his  fquadron,  that  it  was 
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able  to  put  to  fea  at  the  beginning  of  Auguft.  The 
objed  he  had  now  in  view  was  an  attempt  upon 
Trincomale. 

Sir  Edward  Hughes  was  in  the  mean  time  taking 
in  provifions  and  ammunition,  and  putting  his  fqua- 
dron  in  a  proper  condition  at  Madras.  But  the  fe- 
cret  of  the  departure  of  M.  de  Suffrein's  fquadron 
from  Cuddalore,  as  well  as  of  the  expedition  intend* 
ed  againft  Trincomale,  were  fo  well  kept,  that  the 
Britifti  Admiral  received  no  intelligence  of  thefe 
tranfaftions  till  a  Britifli  frigate  chacing  a  French 
one,  which  took  ftielter  with  the  French  fquadron 
at  Trincomale,  difcovered  it  by  this  accident,  and 
haftened  with  the  news  to  the  Britifli  Admiral  at 
Madras. 

Sir  Edward  Hughes  had  ahready  difpatched  two 
fhips  of  the  line,  with  fupplies,  and  a  reinforce- 
ment of  troops  for  the  garrifon  of  Triacomale.— ^ 
On  receiving  this  information,  his  fquadron  being 
'  in  fujfficient  readinefs,  he  failed  immediately  to  the 
relief  of  that  place :  but  the  weather  fet  in  fo  con- 
trary to  him,  that  all  his  endeavours  to  arrive  in 
time  were  totally  ineffedlual. 

M.  de  SuflTrein  had  in  the  mean  while  formed  a 
jundtion  with  the  French  tranfports  and  men  of 
war.  With  thefe  he  proceeded  to  the  harbour  of 
Trincomale,  where  the  troops  efFedted  a  landing 
tinder  the  fire  of  his  fquadron,  and  laid  clofe  ficge 
to  the  fort.  The  garrifon  was  not  deficient  in  ne- 
ceflaries  for  a  defence ;  but  the  place  was  not  in  a 
flate  of  flrength  adequate  to  refift  fuch  a  powerftil 
attack  as  was  made  by  the  enemy.  Their  batteries 
filenced  thofe  of  the  fort  in  lefs  than  two  days,  and 
the  commanding  officer  found  himfelf  under  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  capiuilating.  He  obtained  honourable 
conditions  for  his  garrifon,  and  fecurity  for  thofe 
that  had  been  already  granted  to  the  Dutch,  on  the 
preceding  capture  of  theiplace^  by  the  Englifli :  \ 
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circumftance  that  redounded  much  to  the  honour 
and  good  faith  of  thefe. 

The  fufpeded  approach  of  Sir  Edward  Hughes, 
induced  the  French  Admiral  to  agree  without  dif- 
ficulty to  all  the  demands  of  the  garrifon ;  and  the 
place  was  furrendered  to  the  French  on  the  laft  day 
of  Auguft. 

It  was  with  deep  concern  that  Sir  Edward  Hughes, 
on  his  arrival  ofFTrincomale  on  the  fecond  of  Sep- 
tember, difcovered  the  forts  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  who  lay  in  the  bay  with  fifteen  (hips  of 
the  line,  while  he  had  no  more  than  twelve.  But 
the  fpirit  of  his  people  were  fo  ftimulated  with  a  de- 
lire  of  vengeance,  that  he  did  not  in  the  leaft  hefi- 
tate  to  come  to  an  immediate  engagement  with  the 
enemy,  notwithftanding  their  evident  fuperiority. 

Nor  was  M.  de  SufFrein  averfe  to  abide  the  iflue 
of  a  conteft.  He  came  out  of  the  Bay  next  morn- 
ing ;  and  the  eng^ment  began  at  noon  with  great 
fury  on  both  fides.  To  avail  himfelf  of  his  fiipe- 
riority  in  number,  he  aflailed  the  laft  (hip  in  the 
rear  of  the  Britifli  fquadron  with  two  of  his  own, 
and  the  two  firft  of  its  van  with  five.  The  attack 
on  the  rear  was  fruftrated  by  the  timely  afliflance  of 
another  fhip,  of  which  the  fire  was  fo  .violent,  that 
the  enemy  was  completely  beaten  off.  But  in  the 
van,  where  one  of  the  fhips  they  attacked  was  only 
of  fifty  guns,  their  fuperiority  was  more  heavily 
felt.  The  other  ftiip,  after  a  defperate  refiftance, 
was  fo  difabled  as  to  move  out  of  the  Une ;  and  that 
of  fifty  was  compelled  to  make  its  way  through  the 
fire  of  the  five  before  (he  could  be  afliftcd. 

The  center  divifions  of  both  fquadrons  were  ia 
the  mean  while  clofely  engaged.  The  French  (hips 
fufFered  moft,  efpecially  in  their  mafts ;  feveral  of 
which  were  (hot  away.  The  conflid  continued 
with  equal  obftinacy  on  each  fide  till  about  fevtn 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  French  admiral 
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lofing  both  his  mizen  and  main-maft,  and  feveral 
of  their  other  (hips  being  effentially  damaged,  they 
drew  off.  They  received  on  retreating  a  fevere 
fire  from  the  Britilh  fquadron  j  but  it  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  purfue  them,  from  the  hurt  it  had  itfelf 
fuftained. 

Sir  Edward  IJughes  lay-to  during  the  night,  in- 
tending to  recommence  the  fight  next  morning : 
but,  on  the  return  of  light,  he  could  difcover  none 
of  the  enemy.  They  had  returned,  as  foon  as  it 
was  dark,  to  Trincomale.  They  fe-entered  that 
harbour  in  fo  much  confiifion,  that  partly  through 
that  caufe,  as  well  as  from  the  obfcurity  of  the 
night,  they  loft  a  (hip  of  feventy-four  guns. 

Their  lofs  of  men  in  this  engagement  was  eonfi- 
derably  greater  than  in  the  former,  amounting  to 
near  eleven  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  It  fell  iii 
a  much  larger  proportion  on  the  French  Admiral's 
ftiip  than  upon  any  other ;  its  return  of  flain  and 
wounded  being  no  lefs  than  three  hundred  and 
eighty.  The  feme  lift  on  board  the  Britilh  fqua- 
dron was  incomparably  lefs,  being  no  more  than 
three  hundred  and  thirty.  Among  the  flajn  how- 
ever were  three  officers  of  eminent  merit  as  well  as 
rank ;  Captains  Wat  of  the  Sultan,  Wood  of  the 
Worcefter,  and  Lumley  of  the  Ifis. 

The  confequence  of  the  lofs  of  Trincomale  was 
now  heavily  experienced.  While  the  French  lay 
fafely  in  that  harbour,  repairing  their  fquadron. 
Sir  Edward  Hughes  was  obliged  to  bear  away  to 
Madras  for  the  fame  purpofe.  But  here  he  was  af- 
failed  by  one  of  the  moft  terrible  tempefts  that  was 
ever  known  upon  that  coaft,  and  in  which  little  lefs 
than  one  hundred  trading  velTels  were  loft.  This 
calamity  occafioned  another  ftill  greater.  The  vef- 
fels  caft  away  were  laden  with  rice,  of  which  there 
was  an  extreme  fcarcity  at  Madras,  owing  to  the 
4efc6t  of  cultivation,  from  the  diftrcffcs  and  de- 
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vaftations  of  the  war  in  the  Carnatic.  The  lofs  of 
thefe  velTels  increafed  the  fcarcity  to  an  abfolute 
famine ;  which  carried  off  about  ten  thoufand  of 
the  inhabitants,  before  a  fufficient  fupply  could 
arrive  from  Bengal  for  their  relief. 

The  continuance  of  the  bad  weather,  through 
the  fetting  in  of  the  monfoon,  on  thfe  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel,  compelled  Sir  Edward  Hughes  to  repair 
with  all  expedition  to  Bombay,  where  he  intended 
to  give  his  fquadron  a  thorough  refitting ;  but  his 
paflTage  to  that  fettlement  was  accompanied  with  a 
continual  boifteroufnefs  of  weather ;  and  he  did 
not  arrive  till  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year.  His 
fquadron  was  fo  fhattered,  that  in  order  to  repair 
it  with  due  expedition,  he  was  obliged  to  diftri- 
bute  it  between  the  dock-yards  of  Bombay  and  the 
Portuguefe  fettlemept  of  Gpa. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Richard  Bickertqn,  with  a 
fquadron  of  five  fhips  of  the  line,  was  arrived  at 
Bombay  from  England.  He  brought  near  five 
thoufand  men  for  the  land-fervice.  Not  meeting 
with  Sir  Edward  Hughes  there,  he  proceeded  to 
Madras,  where,  having  piit  the  troops  afhore,  he 
returned  to  Bombay  to  join  him.  His  voyage  from 
England  to  Bombay  was  very  favourable ;  and  in 
his  paflage  from  Bombay  to  Madras,  and  back  again 
to  that  place,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  the 
bad  weather  that  had  attended  Sir  Edward  Hughes; 
and  both  his  fhips  and  people  were  in  condition 
for  immediate  fervice. 

Four  battles  had  now  been  fought  between  Sir 
Edward  Hughes  and  Mr.  de  SufFrein  in  the  fpace 
of  feven  month§.  In  the  courfe  of  no  year  during  this 
or  any  preceding  war,  did  two  naval  commanders 
meet  fo  frequently  in  fight,  at  the  head  of  the  fame 
fquadrons.  Never  had  fo  fignal  and  obftinate  a 
competition  for  the  maftery  of  the  Indian  ocean 
been  exhibited  between  any  two  nations,  as  that 
Y  3  which 
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which  now  fubfifted  between  the  Englifli  and  the 
French,  Thofe  ancient  rivals  contended  for  empire 
in  India,  with  no  lefs  eagernefs*  than  they  did  in 
Europe.  They  feemed  indeed  to  confider  this  part 
of  the  globe  as  that  wherein  their  Jionour  and  inte- 
refts  were  peculiarly  at  flake,  from  the  prodigious 
commercial  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  thofe  who 
Ihould  remain  matters  of  it.  The  greatnefs  of  the 
objefts  which  they  had  refpeftively  in  view  anima- 
ted them  both  in  the  mod  violent  degree ;  and  their 
reciprocal  efforts  were  principally  direfted,  as  far 
as  diflance  and  other  circumflances  would  permit, 
to  this  vafl  and  complicated  fcene  of  aftion. 

It  was  however  very  remarkable  at  this  time,  thai 
contrary  to  former  experience  and  long  obfervation, 
the  behaviour  of  the  French  officers  did  not  corref- 
pond  with  that  character  whicb  they  had  hitherto 
borne.  Inflead  of  approbation  and  praifes,  their 
commander  was  perpetually  loading  them  with  cen- 
fure  and  reprimand  for  mifbehaviour.  Several  were 
ignominioufly  difmifled  thefervice.;  fonie  remand- 
ed home  to  be  tried  in  France,  and  fix  of  his  cap- 
tains were  lent  under  arreft  to  the  French  iflands  off 
the  Coaftof  Africa,  for  the  like  caufes. 

Far  different  was  the  conduft  and  treatment  of 
the  Britifh  officers  ;  in  whofe  commendation  their 
Admiral  was  lavifh  upon  every  occafion,  without 
one  fingle  exception  throughout  the  feveral  en- 
gagements that  took  place.  Hence  it  may  not  un- 
juftly  be  inferred,  that  the  accounts  publifhed  in 
England,  of  the  different  aftions  with  the  French 
in  India,  however  they  might  appear  too  favoura- 
ble to  this  country,  had  a  juft  and  folid  foundation, 
and  were  much  more  worthy  of  credit  than  the  re- 
ports fo  induftrioufly  propagated  in  France;  the 
autiienricity  of  the  firfl  being  fupported  by  a  proof, 
which,  though  collateral,  argued  powerfiiUy  againft 
the  veracity  of  the  lafl. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     LXIX. 

TranfaSlions  in  the  Eafi- Indies. 
1782,     1783. 

THE  French  promifed  themfelves,  with  much 
reafon,  a  multiplicity  of  advantages  from 
their  fquadron's  remaining  in  the  proximity  of  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel,  while  the  Britifti  fquadron 
was  compelled  to  fail  round  to  that  of  Malabar  for 
the  purpofe  of  refitting.  In  this  refped:  the  depri^ 
vation  of  tlie  harbour  of  Trincomale  was  particu- 
larly detrimental  to  the  Englifti. 

France  intended  that  the  next  campaigaln  India 
fhould  be  confpicuouily  fignalized  by  the  immenfe 
force  fhe  was  to  difplay  at  land  as  well  as  at  fea,  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  Exclufive  of  the  French 
troops  already  landed  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel, 
a  body  of  near  five  thoufand  men,  all  regulars, was 
to  join  them  from  their  African  illands.  They  were 
to  be  accompanied  by  feveral  (hips  of  the  line,  to 
reinforce  M.  de  SufFrein,  whofe  naval  ftrength,  it 
was  then  hoped,  would  by  its  great  fuperiority ,  prove 
an  overmatch  for  that  under  Sir  Edward  Hughes, 
while  their  ihilitary  afhore,  through  their  numbers, 
and  efpecially  the  powerful  artillery  they  were  to 
bring  into  the  field,  would  in  all  probability  over- 
come any  refiftance. 

In  order  to  oppofe  efTeftually  the  defigns  of  the 
French,  which  were  chiefly  direfted  to  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel,  it  appeared  neceflary  to  make  a  power- 
ful diverfion  on  the  Coaft  of  Malabar.  Thismea- 
fure  had  already  been  adopted  during  the  precede 
ing  campaign  bythePrefidency  of  Bombay.  A  flroi^ 
body  of  troops,  commanded  by  Colonel  Humber- 
ftone,  had  taken  Calicut  and  Panyan,two  confide- 
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rable  cities  on  that  coaft,  t>efides  others  of  lefler 
note,  and  penetrated  into  the  mountainous  and  dif- 
ficult inland  country  intheirneighbourhood.  Here, 
having  made  himfelf  mailer  of  a  place  called  Mon- 
garry  Cotta,  of  which  the  fituation  commanded  the 
entrance  into  the  inner  parts,  he  proceeded  to  at- 
tack Palacatcherry,  a  confid^rable  town  at  fome 
miles  diftance.  But  contrary  to  the  hope  he  had 
formed  of  eafily  maftering  it,  from  the  information 
he  had  received  of  its  inability  to  refift  him,^  he 
found  himfelf  fuddenly  affailed  by  a  numerous  ene- 
my, that  furrounded  his  troops  on  every  fide :  it 
was  with  no  fmall  difficulty  they  could  extricate 
•themfelves,  nor  without  the  lofs  of  their  provifions 
and  baggage. 

Intelligence  arriving  at  Bombay  of  the  motions 
of  Colonel  Humberftone,  and  apprehending  that  the 
attempts  he  was  now  making  required  a  greater 
force  than  that  of  which  he  was  poffefled,  the  Pre- 
fidency  difpatched  General  Mathews  to  hiskffiftance, 
with  a  large  reinforcement.  The  ColoneFs  ftrength, 
in  the  mean  while,  was  not  adequate  to  the  making 
of  any  effeftual  ftand  againft  the  fuperior  force 
that  was  advancing  againft  him  under  Tippoo  Saib; 
who  ufed  fuch  diligence,  that  Colonel  Humber- 
ftone had  only  time  to  make  good  his  retreat  to 
Panyan,  where  he  found  Colonel  Macleod,  who 
now  affumed  the  command. 

The  fituation  of  Panyan,  on  the  fea-coaft,  ena- 
bled two  frigates  to  come  to  the  afliftance  of  the 
Britifh  troops.  Their  fire,  together  with  that  firom 
the  works  which  the  troops  had  thrown  up  alhore, 
rendered  the  repeated  attempts  ,of  the  enemy  to 
force  them  entirely  fruid^fs.  This  refiftancc  was 
feconded  by  feveral  vigorous  fallies,  wherein  the 
lenemyfufFered  confiderably. 

The  force  under  Tippoo  Saib  confifted  of  near 
thirty  thoufand  men,  ten  thoufand  of  whom  were 
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borfe.  His  infantry  was  the  beft  difciplined  o^  '  Is 
army;  and  he  was  accompanied  by,  Mr.  Lally  with 
a  large  body  of  French.  At  the  head  of  this  for- 
midable ftrength,  Tippoo  Saib's  fpirit  would  not 
fuffer  him  to  refrain  from  making  a  general  effort 
;againft  the  Britifh  troops.  He  aflailed  their  lines 
accordingly  with  his  whole  force.  His  attack  was 
conduced  with  equal  regularity  and  refolution  : 
Both  he  and  the  French  commander  exerted  them- 
felves  perfonally  with  uncommon  bravery.  But, 
after  a  fierce  and  bloody  difpute,  his  people  \^ere 
completely  repulfed.  The  fuccefs  obtained  by  the 
Britilh  troops  was  fo  great  and  decifive,  that  Tippoo 
Saib  abandoned  the  fiege  of  Panyan,  and  withdrew 
to  the  other  fide  of  the  river  of  that  name. 

General  Mathews,  who  was  haftening  to  the  aid 
of  Colonel  Humberftone,  on  being  apprized  of  this 
tranfaftion,  and  deeming  his  fituation  no  longer 
dangerous,  refolved  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart 
of  Hyder  Ally's  dominions ;  judging  this  the  mofl: 
direft  meafure  to  compel  him  to  relinquifti  the  de- 
fence of  fuch  as  were  more  difl:ant,  and  which 
would  thereby  lie  open  to  invafion.  To  this  intent 
he  brought  the  forces  under  his  command  before 
the  city  of  Onore,  fituated  about  three  hundred 
miles  to  the  fourh  of  Bombay,  and  one  of  the 
principal  places  in  the  country  of  Canaree.  It  was 
taken  by  affault  with  great  (laughter,  and  plunder- 
ed, with  circumft:ances  of  avarice  and  rapine,  that 
were  highly  difgraceful  to  the  viftors ;  among 
whom,  at  the  fame  time,  great  difcontents  arofe 
concerning  the  didribution  of  the  fpoil. 

The  death  of  Hyder  Ally  happening  about  this 
period,  which  was  the  clofe  of  eighty- two  and  open- 
ing of  eighty-three,  had  excited  the  greatefl:  ex- 
pedations  in  his  enemies  of  being  able  to  profit  by 
this  event.  The  Prefidency  of  Bombay,  in  con- 
fequence  of  it,  fent  orders  to  General  Mathews  to 
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proceed  with  all  the  force  he  could  coUeft  into  the 
countrynof  Canaree,  in  order  to  gain  pofleffion  of 
Bednore,  the  capital;  by  which  means  the  treafures 
of  Hyder  Ally,  which  were  reputed  immenfe, 
would  fall  into  his  hands,  together  with  all  his  ma- 
gazines for  war.  The  Council  of  Bombay,  among 
other  motives,  was  partly  determined  to  this  mea- 
fure,  by  the  difcontents  which  were  faid  to  prevail 
in  that  country,  and  the  difincHnation  of  the  gene- 
jahty  of  the  inhabitants  to  fubmit  to  any  govern- 
ment but  their  own. 

After  having  forced  their  way  through  the  paf- 
fages  in  the  mountains  that  iprm  the  frontiers  of 
this  country,  the  Britifh  army  advanced  towards 
Bednore,  which  now  bore  the  namen^f  Hyder  Na-  ^ 
gur,  or  the  city  of  Hyder,  by  order  of  that  prince  ; 
one  of  the  moft  fpacious  and  magnificent  places  in 
India.  As  it  was  incapable  of  refiftance,  it  was 
delivered  up  to  the  Englifti  by  the  Cxovernor,  to- 
gether with  Hyder  Ally's  treafures,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  whole  province,  of  which  it  was  the  ca- 
pital, on  condition  that  all  private  property  fliould 
be  fecure,  and  that  he  himfelf  fhould  continue  to 
govern  it  under  them,  as  he  had  done  under  Hyder 
AUy. 

On  the  furrender  of  Bednore,  which  took  place 
in  the  beginning  of  February  eighty-three,  the 
Britifh  General  imprifoned  the  Indian  Governor, 
in  dired  violation  of  the  articles  of  capitulation ; 
and  committed  various  irregularities,  which  gave 
great  offence  to  his  principal  officers.  His  condud, 
it  is  faid,  became  altogether  fo  deflitute  of  pru- 
dence and  propriety,  that  three  of  them  left  him, 
and  returned  to  Bombay:  Thefe  were  Colonels 
Macleod  and  Humberftone,  and  Major  Shaw. 
They  belonged  to  the  King's  troops,  and  were  men 
of  known  honour  and  bravery. 

General  Mathews,  on  the  other  hand,  charged 

both 
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both  them  and  all  others  under  his  command,  with 
difrefpeft  and  licentioufnefs ;  and  complained,  that 
their  mutinous  difpofition  and  the  unruly  htehaViour, 
of  which  they  were  guilty,  threatened  the  moft  dan- 
gerous confequences. 

On  the  examination  of  thofe  charges,  and  of  the 
anfwers  that  were  made  to  them,  and  upon  a  long 
enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  General  Mathews,  he 
was  fufpended  from  the  command  of  the  army  j  and 
it  was  conferred  on  Colonel  Macleod. 

During  thefe  proceedings  at  Bombay,  a  detach- 
ment from  the  forces  under  General  Mathews  in- 
vaded and  fubdued  feveral  places  on  the  neighbour*- 
ing  coaft.  Among  ;hefe  was  Mangalore,  the  prin- 
cipal fea-port  and  marine  arfenal  of  Hyder  Ally.  It 
was  carried,  after  fome  refiftance  5  but  the  fort  held 
out  with  fo  miich  obftinacy,  that  General  Mathews 
was  obliged  to  befiege  it  in  form  with  the  major 
part  of  his  troops.  By  4ts  furrender  on  the  ninth 
of  March,  an  end  was  put  to  the  projedt  of  fetting 
up  for  a  maritime  power,  which  Hyder  Ally  had 
formed  and  brought  into  a  confiderableftateof  gia- 
turity ;  a  number  of  ftout  fhips,  three  of  which 
were  of  the  line,  being  already  fer  advanced  in  their 
conftruftion. 

The  lofs  of  Mangalore  was  ah  object  of  much 
concern  to  Tippoo  Saib,  who  had  fucceeded  to  his 
father's  defigns  as  well  as  his  power.  He  prepared 
immediately  to  march  againft  the  Britifh  forces  in 
the  Bednore  country,  and  collefted  for  that  purpofe 
all  the  troops  he  had  in  the  Carnatic  ;  refolving  to 
relinquifli  this  entirely,  however  mortifying  it  might 
be  to  give  it  up,  after  lo  much  toil  and  ftruggle  to 
keep  it,  rather  than  to  part  with  a  province  which 
his  father  had  made  the  feat  of  his  empire,  and  his 
favourite  refidence. 

The  army,  with  which  Tippoo  Saib  was  advanc- 
ing to  the  refcue  of  his  capital,  confifled  of  above 

one 
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one  hundred  thoufand  men.  The  force  which  Ge- 
neral Mathews  had  to  oppofe  him  amounted  only 
to  between  two  and  three  thoufand,  of  whom  fix 
or  feven  hundred  were  Europeans.  It  had  been 
expedted  by  the  moft  judicious  officers  with  him, 
Jthat,  on  being  apprifed  of  the  multitudes  that  were 
approaching,  he  would  have  ported  hinrfelf  at  the 
pafles  on  the  mountains  leading  down  to  the  fea* 
coaft,  where,  it  was  thought,  he  might  have  effec- 
tually protected  his  late  conquefts ;  but,  contrary 
to  all  the  rules  of  prudence,  he  marched  out  of 
Bednore,  and  gave  battle  to  Tippoo  Saib  in  an 
open  plain. 

The  refult  of  his  temerity  was,  that,  after 
a  fliort  conteft,  his  handful  of  men  was  totally 
routed,  with  great  flaughter ;  and  he  was  obliged 
with  the  broken  remaius  of  his  fmall  force,  to  take 
flielter  in  the  fortrefs,  that  flood  upon  an  eminence 
near  the  town.  Here  they  were  immediately  in- 
vefted  on  every  fide.  After  fuftaining  a  fiege  of 
near  three  weeks,  wherein  many  were  flain  and 
wounded,  and  being  much  reduced  otherwife, 
through  illnefs  and  conftant  fatigue,  the  enemy's 
artillery  having  at  the  fame  time  deftroyed  moft  of 
their  defences,  they  offered  at  length  to  capitu. 
late. 

The  terms  which  they  obtained  from  Tippoo 
Saib,  were  the  fecurity  of  their  private  property, 
on  d^elivering  up  to  him  all  public ;  and  that  they 
fliould  be  condufted  in  fafety  to  Bombay. 

But  thefe  conditions  depriving  the  garrifon  of 
the  immenfe  booty  it  had  acquired  by  the  taking  of 
Bednore,  a  determination  was  taken  to  elude  them, 
if  poffible.  To  this  purpofe  the  treafure  that  had 
been  found  in  the  fortrefs  was  divided  among  the 
garrifon,  and  nothing  left  to  the  conqueror,-  to 
whom  it  belonged  by  right  of  capitulation.  But 
this  contrivance  was  quickly  difcovered ;  and  being 
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interpreted  by.  Tippoo  Saib  as  an  infradtion  of  the 
agreement  made  on  the  part  of  the  garrifon,  he  re- 
folved,  from  that  moment,  to  confider  the  articles 
of  the  capitulation  as  annulled  by  this  breach  of 
faith. 

In  confequence  of  this  refolution,  the  Gene-» 
ral  and  all  his  officers  and  men  were  put  under  con- 
finement, and  ftripped  of  all  they  poffefled.  After 
fuffering  many  indignities,  they  were  fent,  loaded 
with  irons,  to  a  fort  u^  the  country,  where  they 
endured  a  long  imprifohment,  accompanied  with 
much  ill-treatment  and  mifery. 

The  fate  of  their  unfortunate  General  has  been 
varioufly  reported.  Both  he  and  fevcral  of  his  of- 
ficers were,  it  is  laid,  put  to  death,  with  circum- 
ftances  of  great  cruelty. 

The  fidelity  of  the  Sepoys,  and  their  affeftionate 
behaviour  to  their  European  fellow-fufFerers,  du- 
ring their  common  captivity,  has  been  highly  ex- 
tolled by  thofe  who  were  witnefles  of  it,  and  repre*^ 
fented  as  the  nobleft  proof  they  ever  gave  of  the 
fincerity  of  their  attachment  to  the  fcrvice  and  in- 
tereft  of  thofe  whofe  party  they  had  embraced. 
:  While  this  unhappy  garrifon  was  blocked  up  in 
the  fort,  to  which  they  had  retired  after  the  :ofs  of 
the  battle  their  commander  had  fo  raflily  hazarded, 
Tippoo  Saib  had  difpatched  large  detachments  from 
his  army,  to  feize  the  pafles  in  the  mountains. 
Such  a  panic  had  ftruck  diofe  who  guarded  them, 
on  hearing  of  the  army's  defeat  at  Bednore, 
that  they  were  eafily  occupied  by  Tippoo  Saib*s 
troops.  This  terror  was  quickly  communicated  to 
the  neighbouring  garrifons.  Cundapore,  a  place 
of  great  ftrength  and  importance,  was  immediately 
abandoned ;  and  Onore,  a  poll  of  ftill  greater 
confequence,  would  have  been  relinquiftied  in  the 
like  manner,  had  not  Captain  Torriano's  intrepidity 
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revived  the  courage  of  his^  men,  and  recalled  them 
to  their  duty. 

The  fuccefs  of  his  arms  in  recovering  pofleffion 
of  his  capital,  in  forcing  the  paffes,  and  retaking 
feveral  places  along  the  coaft,  encouraged  Tif^o 
Saib  to  lay  fiege  to  Mangalore,  in  many  refpefts 
the  moft  important  town  he  had  loft  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar.  He  furrounded  it  with  his  whole  army, 
while  the  operations  of  the  fiege  were  carried  on  by 
the  French  troops  that  ha^  accompanied  him  from 
the  Camatic.  By  their  exertions  the  garrifon  was 
reduced  to  great  extremity,  notwithftanding  the 
gallant  defence  made  by  Major  Campbell,  and  the 
bravery  of  the  troops  he  commanded. 

They  were  relieved  at  laft  from  the  toils  and 
dangers  of  their  fituation,  by  the  news  that  arrived 
in  the  month  of  July  of  the  general  peace.  It 
proved  a  very  unwelcome  intelligence  to  Tippoo 
Saib,  who  now  hoped  in  a  few  days  to  have  been 
mafter  of  Mangalore ;  but  was  inftandy  forced  to 
give  up  all  fuch  expedtation;  the  French  com* 
mander  acquainting  him,  that  his  orders  were  to 
aft  no  longer  againft  the  Englifli. 

This  was  a  fevere  difapointment  to  Tippoo 
Saib.  He  expreffed  great  impatience  and  indigna- 
tion at  being  abandoned  by  allies  on  whom  he  had 
been  taught  to  place  fo  much  reliance,  and^  who 
now  deferted  him  in  the  midft  of  an  enterprize,  in 
which  they  knew  he  could  not  fucceed  without  their 
co-operation. 

Such  were  the  complaints  of  Tippoo  Saib.  It 
has  even  been  faid,  that  his  refentment  carried  him 
fo  far,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  ufing  compul- 
fion  with  the  French,  and  forcing  them  to  continue 
the  operations  of  the  fiege.  Certain  it  is,  that  both 
he  and  they  parted  upon  unfriendly  terms.  His 
difpleafure  was  much  heightened  by  the  neceffity 
he  was  under  of  droppmg  the  profecution  of  the 
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ficge  of  Mangalore;  of  which  he  did  not  regain 
the  poffeffiontill  the  enfning  year ;  when  it  was  re- 
ftored  to  him,  with  other  places  on  the  Coaft  of 
Malabar,  at  the  pacification  that  took  place  betweca 
him  and  the  E^ft-India  Company. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions  on  the  Coaft  of  Mala- 
bar, no  lefs  a  variety  of  military  operations  was 
csurying  on  along  the  Coaft  of  Coromandel.  From 
the  time  that  Sir  Eyre  Coote  left  the  command  to 
General  Stuart,  to  the  clofe  of  the  year  eighty-two, 
this  officer  was  employed  in  obferving  the  motions 
of  the  enemy,  and  preventing  them  from  becom- 
ing matters  of  feveral  places  at  which  they  were 
direfted.  Relying  on  the'  goodnefs  of  his  troops, 
he  frequently  fought  to  bring  them  to  aftion ;  but 
notwithftanding  their  vaft  fuperiority,  and  the  sT" 
fiftance  of  their  French  allies,  they  conftantly  de- 
clined it. 

In  die  beginning  of  the  feafon  for  aftion,  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  Bengal  determined  to 
fend  an  ample  fupply  to  the  Prefidency  of  Madras, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  put  a  final  and  fuccefsfid 
terminatidn  to  the  war,  which  Tippoo  Saib  feemed 
no  lefs  intent  'on  profecuting  than  his  father  had. 
been.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  had  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health  gone  by  fea  to  Bengal,'  was  now  entnift- 
cd  by  them  with  a  large  fum  of  money,  with  which 
he  embarked  for  Madras.  But  when  he  had  almoft 
reached  his  deftination,  he  found  himfelf  in  danger 
of  being  taken  by  two  French  men  of  war  of  the 
line.  They  chaced  him  fotty-eight  hours ;  du- 
ring which  the  folicitude  and  fatigue  he  underwent 
in  continuing  almoft  the  whole  time  upon  deck, 
occafioned  a  relapfe  into  his  former  illnefs.  He 
came  fafe  into  port,  but  died  two  days  after  his 
landing. 

The  lofs  of  this  illuftrious  General  was  deeply 
lamented^    It  happened  at  a  jundure  when  bis  abi* 
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lities  were  greatly  needed.  The  moft  flattering 
cxpeftations  had  been  formed,  that  he  would  have 
completed  in  the  courfe  of  this  campaign  what  he 
had  fo  happily  begun,  and  brought  fo  much  for- 
ward during  the  two  laft.  His  reputation  was  fo 
well  eftabliQied,  and  had  been  carried  fo  high  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  exploits  during  that  period, 
that  an  unbounded  confidence  was  placed  in  his  mi- 
litary talents ;  and  he  was  reputed  by  his  friends 
and  foes  as  great  a  commander  as  ever  appeared  in 
India. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  the  invafion  of  his  princi- 
pal dominions  had  compelled  Tippoo  Saib  to  haftea 
with  all  fpeed  to  their  refcue.  General  Stuart  feized 
that  opportunity  to  attack  him  in  another  quarter. 
On  the  former's  leaving  the  Carnatic,  a  large  force 
was  fent  under  Colonel  FuUartOn  to  invade  the  pro- 
vince of  Coimbatour.  The  fuccefs  of  this  officer 
was  great  and  rapid.  He  over-ran  the  enemy's 
country,  taking  feveral  places  of  ftrength  and  con- 
fequence,  and  making  an  alarming  diverfion  on  this 
fide  of  Tippoo  Saib's  dominions,  while  he  was  en- 
gaged fo  warmly  and  fo  dangeroufly  in  the  center 
of  them,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar. 

The  great  operations  that  General  Stuart  had  in 
view,  obliged  him  to  recall  this  officer  in  the  midft 
of  his  fuccefles.  Though  the  retreat  of  Tippoo 
Saib  from  the  Carnatic  was  an  event  of  eflential 
importance,  and  might  be  juflly  confidered  as  a  de- 
liverance from  the  moft  formidable  of  all  their  ene- 
mies; yet  the  Prefidency  of  Madras  did  not  look 
upon  this  advantage  as  complete,  while  a  power- 
ful body  of  French  remained  pofleft  of  fo  ftrong 
a  hold  in  their  neighbourhood  as  Cuddalore.  It 
was  now  become  their  principal  place  of  arms.  As 
they  did  not  propofe,  after  the  departure  of  that 
prince  to  face  the  Englilh  in  the  field,  they  had 
employed  their  whole  attention  in  fortifying  it  to 
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the  utmoft.  Herein  they  had  fucceeded  fo  well, 
that  the  befieging  of  it  was  confidered  as  a  very 
hazardous  attempt,  efpecially  as  the  garrifon  was 
extremely  numerous,  and  compofed  of  as  good 
troops  as  any  in  France ;  being  what  the  French 
ftile  old  corps,  chofen  and  hardy  veterans,  equally 
brave  and  expert  in  their  profeffion. . 

Nor  were  they  alone  in  this  fervice.  A  number 
ofTippoo  Saib's  beft  troops  were  left  with  them. 
They  were  at  the  ^  fame  time  plentifully  provided 
^with  warlike  ftoi*cs,  and  alt  Other  necefliries ;  and 
had  an  artillery  fuch  as  was  never  yet  feen.  in 
India.  *  . 

Previous  to  General  Stuart's  commencing  the 
fiege  of  Cu.ddalore,  which  was.  aboutthe  beginning 
C3if  June,  tbey:)ud  cohftru<3:e4  ftrong  line«  ofdcr 
fence  in  the  front;,  of  the-  plaice,  one  part  only.ex- 
cepted,  which  wft5  .Occupied  by  a  thick  wood,  which 
they  looked  ypon  as  impenetrable.  .  But  th&iBritiQi 
General  waspf  anqtheic  opini<)fj.,/:aiid;begah  imme- 
diately, on  his  :^^rriv^l  before  ;tbe  town,  to ;  prepare 
to  make- -his  .way  . thwugh  it..! :  Upon  : which  they^ 
thought; it  necdflfary  to.  continue  the;  Unes  they  had 
begun,,  quite  acrofstie  neck  which  fepatates  the 
town  from' th:e;G^ntiri€nt. 

As.the;befitgjed.cafried  on  this  work  with  uncom* 
mon  expedition,  Geft^ral ,. Stuart  refolved  immedi- 
ately to  attack  ;it  beifor.e  they  proceeded' any  further  j 
judging,  that  when  com  pleated,  it  would  require 
immeitfe  exertions  to  mafter  it  by  a  regular  and  . 
progreffive  approjicb.  .  .  ., 

To  this  purpfl(fe  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  up-, 
on  their  .lines,  •.  under  the  d^r^ion  of  General 
Bruce.  Several  of  their  batteries  on  a  rifing  ground 
were  carried,  and  turned  againft  them,  by  the  corps, 
undpr  Colonel  Kelly.  The  grenadiers  of  the  Bri«» 
tifli  arpiy,  who  all  afted  upon  this  occafion,  endea? 
voured  with  great  bravery  to  avail   themfclves  of 
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the  prote&ion  of  thefe  batteries,  to  take  poflcffion 
of  a  redoubt,  the  fire  of  which  annoyedthcm  greatly  $ 
but  they  met  with  ib  fatm  a  veceptiony  th^  it  was 
found  nece&ry,  after  a  long  and  violent  conteft,  to 
callinthelineof  referve,  and  to  change  &e  method 
of  attack. 

The  whole  morning  had  been  fpent  in  cannon- 
ading  the  enemy's  works,  without  making  any  im* 
prefnon*  upon  them.  It  was  now  therefore  deter- 
ttiined  to  try  the  iflue  of  an  aflkult.  ^n>e  grenadiers,* 
headed  by  Colotvel  Caiheart,  a«id  the  referve  by  Co- 
lonels Gordon  und  Stuart,  advanced  to  the  French 
lines,  through  the  heavieft  fire  of  mufquetry,  can- 
non, and  grape-fliot,  that  both  they  and  their  Ge- 
neral,  from  dieir  own  acknowledgment,  had  ever 
experienced.  They  entered  the  enemy's  intrend*- 
ments^  who  received  them  at  the  point  of  their 
bayonets.  Whh  this  ii^apOQ  aloneboch  parties  now 
engaged,  and  did  dreadful  execution  upon  eacJi* 
other.  But  ibe  French,  who  were  continuaUf  lup- 
ported  by  their  own  people  from  the  town^  over- 
powered^ length  the  Brlttftir  troops^  l^hejfehow-' 
^er  retreated  in^  firm  order/maintBinrng  the  fight 
with  no  kfs  rofdUitlonthan  the  enemy,  w1u>  foUoivrii 
them  out  of  their  lines,  in  hopes  or  breaking  them- 
ontirely.  But thedefperatfe  fiand  mad? by llbefe,^ftid- 
denly  changed  the  fortune  of  the  daf .  Atiqdier  di- 
iTffion  of  the  Britifh  troops^  percemng  the  Frendh  iiad 
quitted  their  work^,  turned  thek  flunks,  and  tAok 
|M>fieflion  of  their  {>ril>ctpal  redoubt.  Thofe  Brtti& 
troops  in  the  mean  while,  which*had  atfti^lTeireated,. 
xepuifedin  their  turn  she  enemy,  wlro 'haddToliowed 
them,  and  who,  feeing  the  EngHfh  malters  of  the  re^ 
doubt,  retired  immediately  into  the  tovfn.  Tho 
offeft  produced  by  this  fuccefs  was,  that-  rfic  French 
gave  u^'the  defence  of  the  works  they  bad  been  at 
Uich  pains  to  condruft  without  the  body  of  the  f^lace, 

to 
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^to  S^hxcb  they  n^yf  w^re  yvjbftUy  jconfined.    T^e 
Iqfs  on  the  ^^  of  t^e  afTail^nti  ai^ovnVe^^ 
one  thoufand  ]^)^cd  and  woMq<i(cdi.w|nppg  t]ie  i^iir 
mer  w/ere  Mw^^  V;?f r^iys  plf'the  -H^yer^ni^  3^ 
Captain  J^ix\dfyy  fff ',  the  Brin&  grepai^i(frs,  wwtcll 
at  the  head  of  the^r  mf^  in  the  ^jSt  ^t^c^  Pff>^ 
.enemy's  intirepchmeprts.*   J^ear  911(6  half  o|  jtWllft 
.Qonfifted  ojf  EurppejrOP  i  tjie  greftt^l^  proportion  ever 
•yet  known  in  that  pi^rt  of  tl^  W9?|4.   pf  ^he  Prjenjg|i 
the^mfelyes,  though  fighting  vnder  .the  jpfot/edjo^^ 
their  lines^  Qot  k^fs  t^fui  &^  Kundj;^  v^^e^e  i^ 
.wounded;  and  of  tjlvefe^^  fuore  ttlan^r;ty  yfi^v^  ofr 
ficers.    What  i^aacie;  tjiis  iofs  t^e  .ip9^  cpn^^eFi^f? 
%  oojvfifled  ^Imoft  yl^Uy  of -their  Frqpcli  trooj^?.  . 
. .  While  Qeneral  Sf5^af|  pfeflSp^  the  tgwa  of  Gui^dfi- 
lore  by  land,  Sir  Edward  Hughes  lay  off.^he  i^Vr* 
j^o.ur^  tQ  cijt  _9ff^f- (59^9^1^109  by  fe%    His 
jSecjt  .jiad  lately  fuSjpr^  ft  gre^tdimlaution  .ojF  men^ 
fyom .  ^he  ix^vx.    ^\it  violepjce  ajqlfi  x:cfatagjip  pf 
the  :dif0rdjbr  h94in}^de  it  nectary  to.fet  nuoib^ 
0f  thow  %(hoi;e^  ^pl:  tthe  jvfiffFvat^n  p^  ^t^^^ 
Of  this  M.  de  Suffrein  being  apprifed,  reipj-ved  1:9 
£i$cott9ter  him  befprfit^iey  wrise  iufficip?iily:  recpygred 
i<y  rej^urp  ?0  their;d^'.      ^  '  '!     ^  ^  .r 

♦  .ln^pr4e;r  t<>  give  ^h  ,a  deciiiye  fuperiprity  iij 
numbet  ofm^tp  ^.  P^  §^rein,  arSfnigbt  enable 
^im  ^  once  r^p  h^l^  the  ]B)^^i^h -l^a^rpn^  >M-;# 
^uffy;,  .who  cpmma[B^e^: ::ft  Cvidd^lose,  fent  "hjf?l 
«\yelv^  ;hvndred<rf:  Ws  befl  ;i|rppps,  Th j»s  |)r9vi4cd| 
ft  ,Wf«  .^bpught  jthc  Frenqh  y^^^ral  wo\\id  not  hpta-* 
tate  to  .clol(5  in  ^Ron  t|i^  J£qgii(Ji^.  )y^'o^^ 
feve^n^een  pf  .tbeJ|iniB  ^i^ong,  which  ws^s  two  vaot^ 
than  he  had,  were  fo  weakly  manned,  from  , the 
c«L#fe  already  ai5gned>  thj^^^e  re^:,^4ya9tjLgr  irf 
ppint  of  ftrength,  lay  ejjitirely  fff\  his/j^c*  .   / 

On  ithc  tjventietjti  of  June,  Jli.  X^e  Suff(cin  ap^ 

'prociished  the  B^^tiih  ^y^dron  in  or^r  pf^^lpajLtJel 
gir  Ji4war4  Hugte?^  -^fW  yyin^t^)^  ^qie  .g^amiicr'. 
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The  engagement  began  at  four  in  the  afternood, 
and  lafted  three  hours;  but  the  French  preferved  a 
."diftance  the  more  furprizing,  as  they  knew  the  cir- 
cumftanccs  the  Englilh  were  in;  by  whom  it  was 
fully  expeded  that  they  would  have  neared  them 
fufEciently  for  the  clofeft  fighting. 

The  enemy  retired  in  the  night  to  Pondicherry, 
whither  Sir  Edward  Hughes  followed  them.  After 
having  again  proffered  them  battle^  which  they  did 
not.  chufe  to  accept,  he  made  for  Madras,  in  order 
to  land  his  fick  and  wounded,  and  take  on  board 
thofe  who  were  recovered.  The  lofs  in  kille<l  and 
-wounded  in  thfe  Britilh  fquadron,  amounted  to  five 
hundred  and  thirty ;  but  that  of  the  French,  th<^ 
it  could  not  be  precifcly  afcertained,  exceeded  it  con- 
fidcrably; 

Thus  •  ended  .  the  naval  operations  bertween  the 
Englilh  and  French  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  In  nb^rt 
of  the  globe  did  botli  thefe 'nations  engiage  vfkh  fo 
much  frequeticy  arid  eagerheft,' nor  Idfe  fo' mari^ 
brave  officers   and  Teamen  in  proportion  to  their 

Clipping.  ;':    '         •       '•'-^•"- -      ■'  •'*' 

'  In  the  mean  time,  Gfe'neral  Stuart  felt  a  daily -di* 
minution  of  .his  ftrcngth  before  "GuddalorCj'pattly 
through  ilhrdfs  as  well  as  thtough  the  chances  of 
War,  The  befieged,  whq'we^e  Well  informed  *  of 
his  fituatioil*  concerted  a-prige®,  'by  which-  riwiy 
fully  confided  to  make  hitr^rSife  the  fiege,  df  not 
to  give  hini  a  total  defeat.  =  A  body  of  near  four 
thoiifand  men  was  landed  •  *  f rdm" ' '  their^  fquadronf 
which,  added  to  the  troops  in  the  place,  w5as  efteem- 
td  a  force  completely  adequate- to  the  defign  •pif'O- 
|>ofed.        .  cr  -         .  . 

The  execution  of  it  was  cfotnmitted  to  the  Che- 
valier PeDamas,.an  experienced  arid  valiant  offi- 
cer^ .On  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  at  the  head  of  the 
regiment  of  Aquitaine,  reporifed  one  of  the  beftiif 
the  French  fervicc,  and  of  which  h^  was  Ge^nely 

*  and 
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and  other  troops  fel^fted  froiji  the  braveft  in  the 
garrifon,  he  fallied  out  by  break  of  day  upon  the  be- 
iiegef  §• 

The  Britifli  officers  then  commanding  the 
trenches,  were  Colonels  Gordon  and  Cathcart,  and 
Major  Cotgrove.  As  the  attack  was  made  in  the 
dark,  the  French  threw  the  Britifli  troops  Into 
fome  confufion  at  firft,  and  took  a  pair  of  colours 
belonging  to  a  corps  of  Sepoys,  This  fpcoefs 
avas  but  momentary.  The  enemy  were  foon  faced 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  repulfed  and  broken 
every  where;  and  compelled,  .after  a  vigorous 
refiftance,  to  give  way.  They  were  fo  warmly 
prefled,  that  their  commander,  the  Chayriier  De 
Damas,  was  taken  with  about  two  hundred  of  his 
countrymen  ;  and  about  as  many  were  llain 

This  tranfaiflion  \yas  attended  with  one  of  the  moff: 
I'emarkable  circumftances  that  happened  during  the 
whole  war..  A  corps  of  Sepoy  grenadiers  encoun- 
tered the  French  troops  op  poled  to  them,  with  fixed 
bayonets,  and  overcame  them.  An.  aftion  fo  ftrik- 
>Bg  was  not  only:  noticed  with  dqe  applaufe,  but 
procured  that  corps  a  more  Iblid  remuneration^  t 
^rovifion  for  themfelves  and  their  families,  by  the 
Prefidencies  to  whofe  department  they  belonged. 
The  only  lofs  of  confequence,  was  that  of  Major 
Cotgrove,  by  whofe  example  and  conduS  thefc 
brave  Indians  were  animated  to  behave  in  fo  extra- 
ordinary a  manner. 

The  arrival  of  the  news  that  peace  was  concluded 
by  the  belligerent  powers  in  Europe,  put  an  end 
to  hoftilities  between  their  fubjeds  in  India,  which 
had  been  as  confiderable  a  theatre  of  this  exten* 
five  anci  deftruftiye  war,  and  had  produced  as  grc^t 
9  variety  of  important  events  and  aftonifliing  vicif- 
Etudes  of  fortupe,  as  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe* 


:^3       .  CHAF- 
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Independence  of  the  United  States  recognifed  by  thi 
Dutxh  i^.  t^Qkfaliiffiis  iH  AmMcU  — i--  ProvijUmul 
ifoiih  thi  Cehriits^Sifipf  kfi  at  ^ea. 

^hptlE  capturfedf  ]^r.  Laii^feils,  tKe  late  Prcfi- 
i  d§fii  of  tfee  CtHHgreft,  whfen  tiptftt  his  voyagt 
tdH6lland^  ahd  hisfabftqoentdettntioii  in Londofti 
«ceaflQned  the  btifineft  of  his  tnJffibn  from  the  Uniu 
led  States  faf  Amerifca  to  dctolvfe  into  the  hands  of 
ItAx.  John  AdamS,  a  gchtlcmkn  of  the  provinoc  of 
Maffachtiftt,  ttf  acknbwlfedged  ibllUies. 

He  executed  h\i  feodlrtiffibh  with  great  diligt:n<:e 
find  fagh(^iiy.  His  fltft  |)ublic  ftep  was  the  fanious 
mertiotial  iprfefetitfed  to  the  State*  General  in  April 
clghty-one,  affertlng  th€  rfeaitUde  of  the  American 
^fecikration  of  irideplnd^ticei  together  with  the  pro- 
priety of  a  ftrift  amity  and  (COrtcfpottdence,  and  a 
firhi  union  Qf  intfer^ftfe  bett^^een  thfe  Utiited  States  of 
America  and  the  TepisbUc  of  Holland. 

Having^  by  a  Vanety  bf  argumfcnts  and  ihilhuii* 
f  Ibtts^  drfepared  Ihfe  minds  of  tki  Dutch  fdir  a  ft- 
^ouriible  acceptftttte  of  the  prbppfais  hfc  btonght 
feotti  Hii  cdUhtrymeHi  he  pteftrtted  Ws  fecond  me* 
fttorial  to  the  SiStfes  General  in  thfe  cnfuing  month 
of  January,  It  produced  the  deQred  leffedw  Th^ 
fei^fen  ptovinceS  ttf  the  tJriibh  having,  in  their  feve- 
t^l  affemblieS  tdkeH  it  ihtb  ebnfidbratlon,  diredud 
thfelr  refpeftivfe  deputies  dt  the  Hague,  td  concur 
-iti  admitting  Mr;  Adahid  aii  minifter  plenipoten- 
tiaty  from  the  IJhitted  Staties  of  Amirica.  This 
^dttiiffion  toidfc  ptecc  iii  the  rtiotith  of  April  eighty- 

The  fuccefs  of  Mr,  Adams  in   this   neeociation 

was  highly  acceptable  to  Congrefs.     But  xt  added, 

'Ib-lfa^^  no  great  ftrengthto-the  Confederacy  j  and 

wa* 
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was  lefented  by  Great  Britain  in  a  manner^  which 
made  numbers  of  the  foundcft  judges  of  the  inter 
reds  of  E^olland^  declare  that  country  had  widely 
erred  from  the  track  it  ought  to  have  purfued  in  the 
prefentjundure. 

.  Exclufive  of  the  lofles  and  humiliations  which 
the  Dutch  had  already  experienced  in  confequence 
of  that  meafure  in  the  £a(l  and  Well*Indie$^  as 
well  as  on  their  own  coaft^  they  were  cxpofed^  du- 
ring the  courfe  of  this  year>  to  a  variety  of  infultB 
and  depredations  In  Africa ;  where  many  of  their 
forts  and  fettlements  on  the  coalt  of  Guinea  fell  inta 
the  hands  of  the  Englifh^  to  their  gr^at  difgrace^  and 
diminution  of  credit  among  the  pripces  and  nations 
of  that  extenfive  country. 

The  progrefs  of  the  confederacy  againft  Great 
Britain  availed  them  but  little.  They  feemed  in  fome 
meafure  pointed  out  as  the  people  upon  whom  its 
vengeance  was  to  fall  heavieft  every  where*  This 
indeed  was  in  the  eye  of  politicians  tio  more  thao 
what  they  were  to  exped  from  a  ftetd,  which,  of  all 
others,  they  ought  to  have  considered,  on  accmuuc 
of  its  proximity,  ftrength>  and  intereft,  as  their  fu* 
reft  and  moft  natural  ally ;  with  which,  frota  their 
fituation  in  the  fyftem  of  Europe,  they  ought  t^ 
have  preferved  the  fincereft  connexion,  and  from 
which,  as  they  were  always  at  hand  to  receive  the 
moft  powerful  and  ready  fupport,  they  were  by  that 
reafon  to  apprehend  the  fevereft  tii^fatmeni;  for  eC 
pouling  the  caufe  of  its  enemies. 

They  had  little  at  the  prefent  to  promife  thieol- 
felves  from  the  formidable  combination  againft  their 
old  ally.  A^mixal  Rodney's  vidpry  over  tb^  whole 
naval  force  of  France  in  the  Weft  Indies^  bad  fo 
coCQpletely  broken  and  difconcerted  the  plap^  and 
defigns  of  tliat  power,  that  it/eeme4  to  hav^  giveA 
up  all  ideas  of  annoying  Great  Britain  10  that 
quarter,  .    . 

Z  4  After 
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-  After  that  terrible  defeat j  inftead  of  endeavour*' 
ing  to  colled:  into  one  point  of  force  the  yet  conlG- 
derable  remains  of  their  vanquiihed  fleet,  the  French 
appeared  to  be/ rather  takc?n  up  with  projeds  of  a 
fecondary  nature,  fuch  as  might-  dlftrefs  ''partial 
branches  of  commerce,  and  annoy  individuals,  ra- 
ther than  coAtribute  to  any  eflTential  detriment  of 
their  enemy. 

-  Of  this  nature  was  the  expedition  to  Hudfon's 
Bay,  undertaken  by  a  (hip  of  feventy-four  guns, 
and  two  frigates  of  thirty-fix,  under  the  diredion 
of  M.  Delaperoufe,  They  failed  to  that  remote 
and  inhofpitable  region  with  a  body  of  regulars 
and  a  train  of  artillery,  as  if  the  refiftance  to  be 
expeded  demanded  any  preparation  of  that  cdnfe- 
quente^ 

The  fad:  was,  that  they  met  with  no  other  oppo- 
fition  than  what  arx)fe  from  the  nature  6f  the  cli- 
mate ;  rocks  of  ice  at  Tea  with  dreary  and  untrod- 
den waftesaft  land.  Wherever  they  could  pene- 
trate, the  f6wTf<>rces  of  commercial  individuals,  who 
occupied  thefe  frozen  climes,  in  the  name  of  the 
Hudfon's  Bay  Company,  furrendered  their  dwel- 
lings to  them  at  the  firft  fummons.  The  lofs  to 
that  Company  was  eftimated  at  fome  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds.  ■• 

The  only  adion  worth  recording  on  this  occafion 
was  the  humanity  with  which  the  French  comman- 
der fpared  a  fufEcient  quantity  of  provifions  and 
ftores  of  all  kinds,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  Englifti  who 
had  withdrawn  into  the'  interior  part  of  the  country 
On  his  approach,  and  who,  he  knew,  muft  on  his 
departure  have  periftied  for  want  of  them. 

This  leads  on6  naturally  to  bbferve,  that  of  all  the 
wars  recorded  in  ancient  or  modern  hiftory,  the  laft 
was  moft  confpicuoufly  niarked  with  generous  and 
humane  paflages.  However  dreadful  and  deftruc- 
tiye  in  other  refpeds,  it  Ihewed  to  what  a  degree  of 

refinement 
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refinement  in  noblenefs  of  Sentiments,  and  real  civl-^ 
lization,  the  prefent  age  has  rifen  over  all  the  pre- 
ceding. » 

WhHe  France  w^^s  difchareing  its  rcfentnient  otk 
thefe  fequeftered  and  forlorn  ktticmcnts,  Spain  was 
engaged  in  profecutions  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  more 
fouthern  latitudes.  The  Governor  of  the  Havannah; 
Don  Juan  de  Cagigal,  projected  an  invafion  of  the 
Bahama 'Mands.-  At  the  head  of  five  thoufand  men 
he  attacked  the  ifle  of  Providence,  of  which  the 
garrifon  did  not  confift  of  more^than  three  hundred 
and  fixty.  The  conqueft  of  fuch  a  place  could  not 
be  diijficult,  and  was  only  worthy  being  noticed  for 
the  lil^eral  treatment  which  the  garrifon  arid  inha- 
bitant^ experienced  from  the  captors,  in  the  terms 
of  capitulation  granted  to  them* 

The  Spaniards  had  alfo  taken  poffeffion  of  fame 
places  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  on  theMui* 
quito  Ihore.  But  the  Bay-men,  affifted  by  their 
faithful  negroes,  a  race  of  men  long  attached  to 
tb6m  through  kind  ufage,  retook  fomc  of  them 
with  -gifeat  valour.  A  little  army  .was  formed  in 
conjundion  with  the  Indians  in  thofe  parts,  whofe 
enmity  to  the  Spaniards  has  been  inveterate  and  he- 
reditary everfince  the  difcovery  of  America.  Head- 
ed by  Colonel  Defpard,  they  attacked  and  carried 
the  pofts  on  Black- River,  where  they  made  abput 
eight  hundred  of  the  Spaniih  troops  prifoners  of 
war. 

During  thefe  tranfadion^  on  the  fouthern  Conti« 
nent  of  America,  the  Britifti  Colonies  in  the  north 
were  now  enjoying  the  near  profped:  of  a  termina'- 
tion  of  all  their  fufferinigs,  and  the  fulleft  attain*- 
ment  of  that  political  fi'tuation  for  which  th6y  had 
fo  wafmly  contended. 

-  General  Carlton,  who  had  fucceeded  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  in  the  command  of  the  Britifti  army  in 
America,  informed  General  Walhington,  about  the 

commencement 
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cbiTiniencemcnt  of  Mty^  of  the  reiblutions  taken 
by  ParliatiHrnt  to  forward  an  accbmmodacion  with 
the  Colonies,  and  of  the  power  invefted  in  the  Crp^n 
to  conclude  a  geiieral  peace  or  triice  with,  Congrcfs, 
M  a  fepat^te  oiw  withanjr  Of  xht  States  ifi  parciculart 
To  Accelerate  thefe  purpofes^  he  demanded  a  pafl^ 
pt^t  for  Mr.  Morgan,  hU  fettetary^  granting  him 
permifiion  to  repair  toCoogrefd. 
,  <S«4icral  Wa&iiigtori  referring  this  rcqiieft  to  that 
bcHly,  it  pa&d  a  reibluttOn  in  the  negative*  The 
ided  of  a  general,  or  a  feparate  negociatioQ  with 
Grelt  Britain,  or  of  any  treaty  without  the  partici- 
pation of  France,  was  rejedted  with  much  warmth 
liy  the  various  provinces  of  the  union.  They  una* 
fiimouily  concurred  in  declaring,  that  ho  accommo* 
dation  (hould  take  place  that  was  tiot  founded  on  the 

general  confent  of  the  United  States,  odd  conforma- 
ly  to  the  fttpulations  made  with  their  allies.  The 
fiate  of  Peonfylv^ia,  in  particular!.  reft>lved,  that 
^(rhoeVer  agreed  to  a  feparate  treaty  with  Great  Bri« 
tain^  (hould  be  reputed  foes  to  the  union  ;  and  that 
My  proffers  on  tht  part  of  Great  Britain  to  the  pre<^ 
judice  ot  their  alliance  with  France,  ought  to  be  re^ 
jeded  with  fcorn.  It  even  pafled  a  declaratioo,  th«t 
Congtefs  itfelf  pollefied  no  right  to  fraaie  any  a& 
tending  to  abrogate  the  fupreme  authority  and  in» 
dependence,  of  any  prbvince  of  the  union* 
•  In  cQtKfbrmity  to  thefe  Dentiments,  Congrefs  de« 
plared  at  the  fame  time,  that  no  amicable  conference 
<r0uld  be  held  with  any  comtoiffioners  from  Britain^ 
without  a  prelimitiaty  acknowledgment  of  the  inde^ 
pendency  of  America,  or  withdrawing  its  fleets  and 
iimvieB  frpcii  that  country. 

In  order  to  preclude  al|  hope  of  compafing  any 
feparate  treaty,  Congrefs  ftrongly  recox^amended 
that  i  watchful  eye  fhould  be  kept  agii^il  the  en* 
tfance  of  emifTaribes  frotu  Bratatainto  the  United 

Stateaj 
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States;  thsit  no  ih4ivi£lu8ls  comtng  among  theni^ 
wider  flags  of  truce,  ihould  be  allowed  any  commU* 
nicatiorh  with  the  tQpbabitants  not  relating  to  the  biiii-* 
nefs  that  brought  chem ;  and  even  thit  no  perfoh 
coming  from  any  part  of  the  Brttilh  dominions, 
Ihould,  while  the  war  lafttd^  have  admiflion  into  anj^ 
of  the  United  States. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  work  of .  peace 
was  proceeding  forward  in  Europe  with  great  ex^ 
{^edition.  The  Britiih  miniftrjr,  which  had  the  pa« 
eificatiott  with  the  Colonies  rpoft  at  heart,  came  to 
a  provifional  fettlement  with  the  American  commif* 
fioners,  fo  early  as  the  end  q£  November  eighty*- 
two. 

But  this  agreement,  which  wai  to  be  definitive  bc^ 
tween  Britain  and  America,  as  foon  as  that  between 
the  former  and  France  could  be  concluded^  Greai: 
Britain  reiinqutihed  all  rights  of  fovereignty*  over 
the  Thirteen  United  G>lonies,  and  acknowledged 
their  independence  iti  the  fuUeft  and  moil:  explicit 
terms.  The  boundaries  between  the  tefpeftive  ter^ 
4ritories  bf  the  contrading  patties  were  fettled  in  the 
^[yoA  circuttiftantial  mannen  All  tfaofe  vaft  regidns 
ini^lud^d  betweeii  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  the  Five 
Grl^at  L^kes,  aitdthe  tiver  Miiliffippt,  were  ceded  to 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  fifliery  on  the 
•^Banks  of  Newfoundland,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawretice, 
iEind  all  other  places  updn  the  Ahierican  coaft,  t6  be 
Hehjbyed  in  common  by  Britain  and  America. 

Wh<in  the  fefiion  of  Parliament  was  opened  on 
th^  fifth  of  December^  much  altercation  took  place, 
pn  account  of  this  proTifional  treaty*  It  was  com- 
plained, that  an  irrevocable  and  Unconditional  fe« 
cognition  of  American  independency  had  been  madi, 
Vithouc  a  fufficient  compenfation  for  fo  liberal  and 
Taft  a  conceffion.  It  was  urged,  that  by  this  mei* 
fure  the  honour  and  it^rerell  of  tht  kingdom  in 
|JVmerici  had  been  ab|ndpoed  in  a  manner  unworthy 
'  of 
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of  the  fpirit  and  magnanimity  which  had  fo  long' 
charaderifed  the  Britifti  nation. 
•  To  the  firft  of  thefe  obje<aiops  it  was  anfwered^ 
that  the  acknowledgment:  of  the  independence  of 
America  was  fo* entirely  connefted  with  the  treaty 
depending  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  that 
were  this  latter  to  refute  equitable  conditions  of 
peace,  the  provifionaJ  treaty  with  America  would 
neceflarily  become  void. 

To*the  fecond  objedion  it  was  replied,  that  whea 
the  terms  upon  which  the  pHci6cation  in  view  was 
to  take  place,  were  duly  and  impartially  inveftigat 
■ted,  it  would  fully  appear  that  no  conceffion  hacj 
been  made  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Britiih 
nation.  Its  weitare  had  been  properly  cbnfultcd, 
and  every  arrangement  taken  to  obviate  all  reafona^ 
Wc  complaints  on  that  account. 

A  variety  of  other  difcuflibns  relating  to  this  fub- 
Jjeft  employed  the  abilities  of  the  new  mitiiftry  and 
its  opponents  r  but  though' they  were  conducted, 
as  ulual,  with  much  warmth,  and  not  a  little  acri*- 
inony,  yet  the  main  objeft  itfelf  was  of  too  muc|| 
importance  to  be  afFedled  by  any  collateral  confidera^ 
tions  :  all  parties  concurred  inr  the  perfuafion  that 
no  impediment  fliould  be  thrown  iji  the  way  of 
peace. 

The  like  femiments  prevailed  among  the  enemies. 

of  Great  Britain*     They  had  now  waged  a  five  years 

war  in  conjundion. .   Though  they  came  frelh  into 

rthe  quarrel,  that  was  then  rifen  to  its  height  between 

,licr  and. America,  ftill  this  advantage  had  not  availed 

them.      Notwithftanding    the    incumbrances   with 

which  Great   Britain   was  loaded,  deprived  of  her 

.  Colonics j  -and  idctrimented  by  fubfequent  Ipffes,  Ihe 

yet  had  proved  ftrong  enough  to  refill  them. — Her 

-ilrehgth  and  her  refources  feertied  yet  in  a  vigorous 

rcondition.     The   fpirit  of  her  councils  was  unim- 

paired,,  and  her  people,  howcv^  divided  ^mopg; 

them'* 
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themfelve*  in  regard  to:  the  American  war,  conti- 
^aiued  inflexibly  refolute  ia  the  determination  to  f^Qe 
all  other  enemies;    .    .  .1  /  ' 

.'-.  Thefexonfiderations.  could  not  fail  having  due 
<  weight  when  laid  in  the  ibalance  againft  thqir  own 
circuiilftanccs.  France,  the  great  pillar  of  tiie.  con- 
federacy  againft  Britain,  began  to  feel  an  alarniing 
diminution  at  home  of  the  means  to  piaintain  it  on 
a  ftrong  and  efficient  footing.  The  expences  of  the 
>war  lay  heaviift  upon-  her,,  as  itie  had  not  only,  her 
:own  fleets  and, amites  to  fuppprt,:  but  was  called 
upon  by  America  for  pecuniary,  as  well  as  othey 
fupplies.  Her  trade  had  materially  fuflfered  in  thfe 
beginning  of  the  rupture  ;  and  the  many  individuaJlls 
whofe  affairs  had  been  ftflbntially  injured  at  this  pe^ 
riod,'  had  not-  y*t  recovered  fior»  :. their. embarraff- 
ments.  She  had  beeniconipeUi^d,  in  order  to  ftaod 
her  ground,  to  make: great.  refprmaUpnsJn  many 
departments,  and  tafuppr.cfs  a. multitude  of  placei 
hitherto  efteemed  neceffary.fori'the.fplendor  aiid 
dignity,  of  the  French  court/  ;WiBb:^U  thefeex^rr 
tions  and  facrifices,  .(he  ftili  experienced  perpetual 
failures  in  every  iittenipt  of  Ooafequ^i\ce..  Evgn  ioi 
the  European  fejuSj  though;  ai&i]l:Qd;^y(i(^ejlFh(4^  1^ 
val  power  of  Spain,  ihe  had  lUo^ft  be^n^iajble -to.i^i^^^lQf 
any  impreflion'on.the.cdaft^r  thetpa];'iBe  o^,Brjiii2M^ 
or  to  prevent  the/ufulal.an^  eft0.bUiW.4  courfeto^rity 
commerced  Her  credit  of  ilatie  beg^to  tottefji^ 
the  appreheniioaof  the  •ihre5Vdeft:*njd -beft  i|fifprmf^ 
The.  Americans  were  freqy^tly  compiai^tng  9sfrith$ 
tardinefs  of  her  remittances,  and  afcribing  .nxanyt  of 
the  difafters  that  attended'  them,  to  her  deficiencie; 
in  that  particulai^^'    i  .         .  •  ;  : 

.  .  Spain,  the  other  great  member  of.  the  confedft* 
ffacy,  was  confidered  by  the  moft.  intelligent,  asrhay* 
ing  adted  a  part  upon  this,  occafion  tgt^ly.  incppijif 
tent  with  the  maxims  Qxc  oqgh^  to  have  a4opted,r6^ 
fpeding  America.    She  faw  an  eb{)ire  ariflngcji^ 

the 
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the  north  of  fli'at  hemifphtre,  of  which  die  prorpr*^ 
opiCjT  and  gmtncfa  w^re  ^vddeotly/  incompatible  with 
the  fafety  of  her  vail  pofleffions  in  tiiat  portion  of  the 
globe.    The  foundefl  pditicialis  w^ete,  as  they  flill 
continue^  ur^iformly  of  this  opinbn.     But  in  this^ 
as  in  many  other  inftancsSj^  the  tntereit  of  the  Spa«^ 
mill  nation  gave  way  to  minifterial  intrigues.    The 
recovery  of  Jamaica  in  the  new  world,  and  of  Mi- 
norca in  the.oidr'^KHd^bov^  all^   of  Gibraltar,  was 
4}t>fcr4i>ed  a^  a  compenfation  that  would  amply  repay 
the  trouble  and  ^xpence  chat  might:  be  occaiioned 
hy  unicing;  With  France*  in  Aipport  of  the  Britifli  Co- 
lonies. This-hieafure  was  heid  «(ut  as  one  that  would 
^he  aitmded  with  little  ^ifiicutey,  when  jointly  ^d 
vigoroufly  purftied  by  the  ^kftiveipower  of  France 
tind  Spain.     Allured  by  tbefe  motives,  and  fway^d, 
no  doubt,  by  a  regard  for  the  Family  Compad,  the 
9pamfh' Court  entered  into  i;his  combination  againft 
^eat  Britain,  without  fully  perceiving  its  danger*- 
4>M  tendency.  -  The  captured*  Minorca  had  lately 
revived  the  fpims  of  the  SpaniA  nation ;  but  they 
were  (Toon  after  mughmore  deprefied  by  the  failure 
t)f  their  arms  ^before  Gibrakf^r.    This,  with  the  rcr 
ikfei  that'ibmejfs  in  the  face  and  defiance  of  the 
^wIm^Ic  nav>al  firength  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  to^ 
get^^'Wkh  the  preceding  defeat  of  the  nobjeii  fleet 
thals  France  keaotvcfr  iS^RC  to  the  WeA  Indies,  ^were 
ftvehts  that'convinced  dhd^inifflry  of  Spain  how^D- 
foneoufly  it  had  hten  led  to  exped  that  the  r^umi^ 
liation  of  Gfeat  Bfitain  would  be  a  work  of  facility^ 
in  the flfffficukcircumftances  wherein ihe  was  involve 
fd-by  the  difpiuife  wii^h 'her  refractory  Colonies. 

Holland,  the  lafl  member  of  the  confederacy  in 
pbiiit  of  power,  as  WeH  as  of  time,  was  that  which 
was  nowinc^  ddirous  to  fee  the  quarrel  terminated^ 
Never  had  that  ftate  eochibited  fuch  features  of  de^ 
bilrty  as  at  the  pi?efent.  Its  arienals  at  h6me  weiPC 
einjpty,  and  its  dependencies  abroad  intiOcCircun^ 

fiances 


ftancss  of  defence.  Tke  TemembftBce/of  tke  psft 
glories  of  that  famous  ahcl  &xm^\y  potetut:  jfepwe* 
Uc  was  all.  that  now  remoiaed-  It  was  with  itsxH 
pkafure  tihat  its  ^aaclent  enemies  now  vkwed  it  ftit 
iKt^  tbripugh  thesr  macfainatiotis  f^oom  its^  <ridMd 
iMictiral  aU)r.  Inftead.  of  that  hooourftbleand  wdt^ 
peiKlent  part  it  tvas  wont  to  take  amoos  coiBCeftdMg 
kings  and  iiattons^  it  was  now,  diroiightbe  inijffUn 
dence  of  feme,  and  iho  t]me»«fervi!Dg  venality  :9l 
others,  reduced  to  a<^  in  fubfervioiicjr  a  part^o.^oiii 
two|KweFs  precifeiy,  fioom  which  it  i&ad  beea  ufed 
to  exipericttce  the  gfeateft^afBronts  and  mortig^oM^ 
apd  had  b^en  treMed  ifithe  da^ofithtdrre%)e^l^ 
triumphs  and  pooifperitica,  mt\^.  ail  mtfinfir  of  ty^ 
tmiay  and  t)ppteffiDn.  As  ion^twr  defjendodventif^ 
lopoti  iFrance  Xot  tHe  |irotiiAiAP'  qf  moforoi^  ^f^ 
£on$,  fjitwaa^  of  coikfeaihplicitfly  gufdcdi&y'r^ 
direi^iona  of  the  FxendiinuniKryln  aU)ti^  me^iMM 
adopted  bf  its*  goveminieiit.  In  tih  piGcaciM9j  tmi 
faUen  ft^nei  the iDutck  coodd Jiot  fiia&fyi  liel;iMd\^ 
Jiave  a  will  of  their  own  ^  andcoidd((Miiif7bi^>roo^d$|(t 
tdas'iiKepaffive/itiftiximeikts^f  Fkaoccki    .  j 

Sudiiwer^  the  reicipri3calrfituationax>fitkfe  varied^ 
Keli^reot  |K)iveri  towards  the  clofecf  the.  y^ 
eigii^«twoi  by  wbioh  it  appekti,  jdbat  JboweKW 
gMat  their  ambkidnyU^rlKeDthcir'iNtfcikm^ms^it^&i; 
were  all^quall^jdefiipm^xrf  peaces,  of^vdiich  |£>^KW 
indeed.diffioult>co  decide  iwhich  oof .  iihami  flood  it^ft 
inoieed^  ■]  ;■      -       '    .  ■".  '■  • '.  ^^^ «  -     '  ::^: 

'«  Among  the  vtiptona  events  wUck  noarkedjtheJat!) 
ter  feafonof  this  nri^fnor^ble  year,  waa3the;b>^;;kyi 
jftopcns  at  fea>of  iToinc^oftibalargeft;  fliiipaitn  the£fi-i 
ti& 'na^y.  They  weve  five  ia  number^  and  pftrtjo^ 
acpn^y  that  accompanied  a.  largeifleet  oSmtSr^ 
gbantmen  from  Jamaica;  numbers,  of  .which, pfh 
stihed  on  the  fame  oocaiion.  £x)ur  t^  tbe^b.^M 
fliips  carried  fi^ney^fow^^uns^  and  cuu^of  thmiild 
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hundred  and  ten;  this  was  the  .Villc  de  Paris,  the 
nobleft  naval  trophy  eve^ .won  in  battle  from  an 
enemy.  Of  the  complement  of  this  and  another 
fiiip,  the  Glorieux,  aifo  a  prize  taken  on  the  famous 
twelfth  of  April,  only  one.man  had  the  fingular  good 
fortune  to  efcape  to  tell  their  melancholy  fate  The 
people  of  the  Ramilies  were  faved  by  the  merchant- 
men in  company ;  and  thofe  of  the  Hedor,  by  acci- 
dentally falling  in  with  a  veffel  when  their  own  was 
on  the  point  of  (inking. 

The  fortune :  of  the  Hedor  was  in  every  refpedt 
ftriking.  Her  condition  was  fo  bad  on  her  leaving 
JSimalca^  that,  (he  could  only  moitnt  fifty  guns  in- 
fte^d  of  feventy-four,  and  fhe  had  but  a  third  of  her 
crew.'  After  parting  company  with  the  fleet,  from 
hepiinability.  to^keep  up  with.it,  Ihefeil  in  with  two 
French  frigates  of  the  larrgl^ft  fize,.  qn  their  way  to 
Ndrth  America.  '  They  canricii  each  forty-four  guns, 
and  three  hundred  .men,  .aodhad  a  number  of  offi- 
ttfrsand  foldiers  on  board/  who  •  were  going  tajoin 
the  French  troops  on  that  continent.'  •    • 

The  conditioaof*  tbcc  Hedlor  was  too  vifihJc.:ta 
<fc^pe  their  obfervation.  They  attacked  her  vi- 
goroufly,  not  imagining^  fhe-  could  make  any  effect 
tual  refiftance.  The  adion  continued  four  hours; 
during  whidr,  from  her  dilabled .  itate,  ihe' could 
n6t  exert  herfelf  to  any  advantage,  and  lay  continur 
ally  expofcdta the:  Ci^kiiig  fire  of .  the  enemy. .  But 
the  intrepidity  of  her  people  fupplied  all  deficien- 
cies. Captain '  Boufchicr,  who  commanded  her, 
being  grievoufly  wounded.  Captain  Drury  fucceed- 
ed  hini)  andbehayed  with  equal  gallantry.  Both 
officers  and  men  concurred  in  making  the  noblcfl: 
defence  that  Jias  ever  been  recorded  of  people/ 
in  parallel  tircumflances.  Surprifed  at  this  un- 
expefted  oppofition,  the  French  commanders,  who 
clearly    perceived   the   fmallnefs   of  their    num-; 
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"bers,  made  an  endeavour  to  board  them,  but  were 
repulfed  with  fo  much  refolution,  that  they  loft  all 
hope  of  maftering  them,  and  drew  off,  to  the  great 
flirprize  of  the  Engli(h,who  fought  much  more  from 
a  point  of  honour  than  from  any  expectation^  of 
fruftrating  the  enemy's  attempt  againft  a  fhip  that 
was  already  a  wreck,  and  could  not  have  beenpre- 
fer\'ed  had  they  taken  her. 

The  tempeftuous  weather  that  followed,  found 
her  fo  (hattered,  that  (he  was  utterly  unable  to  ftand 
it.  After  making  every  effort  to  fave  her  that  hu- 
man induftry  and  perfeverance  could  produce,  water 
and  provisions  failing,  and  the  men  falling  dead 
through  the  inceflant  labour  that  was  requifite  to 
keep  the  fliip  from  going  down,  a  veffel  was  hap- 
pily defcried  making  towards  them.  The  captain's 
name  was  John  Hill,  whofe  noble  behaviour  on  this 
occafion  well  deferves  commemoration.  Though 
his  own  veffel  was  but  a  fnow,  he  took  on  board 
the  whole  remaining  company  of  the  Heftor,  a- 
mountingto  upwards  of  two  hundred  men;  throw* 
ing  part  of  his  cargo  overboard  to  accommodate 
them  with  fufEcient  room,  and  generoufly  (haring 
his  provifions  with  them,  to  the  imminen't  hazard 
of  being  reduced  to  want  them  himfelf.  This  dan- 
ger was  fo  real,  and  he  was  fo  near  experiencing 
the  calamity  to  which  he  had  expofed  himfelf,  that 
the  laft  cafk  of  water  was  broached  on  the  day  that 
land  was  difcovered. 

But  the  fate  of  the  Centaur,  Captain  Inglefield, 
was  much  more  lamentable.  After  enduring  the 
fury  of  one  of  the  moft  dreadful  ftorms  that  ever 
was  remembered,  and  ftriving  with  unavailing  ef- 
forts to  preferve  her,  only  twelve  of  the  (hip's  com- 
pany were  able  to  fave  themfelves  from  the  fevere 
deftmy  of  the  others,  who  were  all  drowned.  They 
fortunately  got  into  the  only  remaining  boat;  in 
which,  through  innumerable  perils  and  diftreffes. 
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they  traverfed  the  fpace  of  near  eight  hundred  miles 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  without  compafs  or  quad- 
rant, and  with  a  blanket  for  a  fail.  Their  food 
confifted  of  two  bifcuits  divided  among  them  every 
twenty-four  hours :  their  drink  during  the  fame 
fpace,  of  as  much  water  to^  every  man  as  the  neck 
of  a  wine  bottle  broken  off  would  hold. 

Captain  Inglefield's  behaviour  in  this  deplorable 
fituation,  was  accompanied  with  a  calmnefs  and  for- 
titude that  contributed  effeftually  to  keep  up  the 
fpirit  and  refolution  of  his  companions.  Inflead 
of  giving  the  leafl  countenance  to  grief  and  def- 
pondency,  he  animated  them  by  the  cheerfulnefs  of 
his  own  deportment ;  and  to  chace  away  the  gloom 
that  might  accrue  from  too  much  filence  and  pen- 
iivenefs,  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  entertain  each 
other  every  evening  with  fongs  and  flories. 

This  dreadful  trial  lafled  fixteen  days ;  at  the  ex* 
piration  of  which,  when  the  lafl  divifion  of  water 
and  bifcuit  had  been  made,  and  all  hopes  w;erc 
fled,  to  their  inexpreflible  joy  they  dif covered  land. 
This  was  the  Porugueze  ifland  of  F^al,  where  they 
bad  the  happinefs  to  land  fafely  that  night. 
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parliamentary  Debates  on  the  Treaty  ^f  Teave^ 
1782,     1783. 

THE  provifional  treaty  with  America,  though 
containing  a  multiplicity  of  conceflions  to  the 
Colonifts,  WaS  generally  approved  by  all  parties,— 
The  temper  of  the  nation  had  fo  long  been  foured 
by  that  conteft,  and  by  the  repeated  and  fruitlefs 
endeavours  to  bring  it  to  a  favourable  iffue,  that 
people  were  become  averfe  even  to  the  very  difcuf- 
lion  of  the  fubjtd,  and  heartily  defirous  to  refign 
the  Americans  to  their  own  management,  in  the 
fuUeft  latitude  they  could  require. 

For  this  reafon  the  articles  of  that  treaty  met  with 
almoft  an  implicit  approbation.  The  treaty  itfelf, 
though  it  difmembered  the  Britilh  empire,  was  con- 
fidered  as  a  deliverance  from  endlels  perplexity.—* 
The  people  of  America  were  now  converted  from 
the  beft  andwarmeft  of  friends,  into  the  moft  ran- 
corous and  inveterate  foes.  The  condud  of  their 
rulers  exhibited  on  every occafion  the  moft  unequi- 
vocal proofs  of  an  irreconcilable  difpofition.  Peace 
was  an  objeft  to  which  they  were  inclined  in  com- 
mon  with  their  allies  from  mere  neceflity ;  but  it  was 
clear,  by  the  whole  tenour  of  their  conduft,  that 
^efentment  and  vengeance  were  the  prevailing  max- 
ims throughout  the  American  continent. 

In  the  full  conviftion  that  fuch  were  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  Americans,  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain were  become  almoft  mdifferent  to  a  connexion, 
which  they  were  clearly  fatisfied  could  not  be  found- 
ed on  fincerity ;  and  deemed  it  fufficient  for  their 
A  a  z  owoi 
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own  intereft  that  a  pacification  (hould  take  place  at 
the  prefent  between  both  parties,  leaving  to  future 
contingencies  the  renewal  of  their  ancient  friendftiip. 

But  while  they  confented  with  fo  much  willing- 
nefs  and  facility  to  the  demands  of  America,  they 
beheld  with  a  jealous  and  difapproving  eye  the  ad- 
vantages refulting  to  France  from  the  preliminary 
treaty,  concluded  with  the  minifters  of  that  Court 
on  the  twentieth  of  January,  eighty-three. 

By  the  articles  of  that  treaty  the  French  acqui- 
red, together  with  the  illes  of  St.  Pierre  and  Mi- 
quelon,  an  extenfive  traft  of  fea  for  their  fifhery, 
ftretcking  from  Cape  St.  John,  upon  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  Newfoundland,  round  the  north  part  of  it, 
to  Cape  Ray,  on  its  weftern  fide. 

France  reftored  to  Great  Britain  all  her  acquifi- 
tions  during  the  war,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  excepting 
Tobago,  which  the  latter  ceded  to  her,  reftoring 
at  the  fame  time  St.  Lucia. 

On  the  coaft  of  Africa  ceffion  was  made  to  France 
of  all  the  forts  and  fettlements  on  the  river  Senegal, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  parts ;  for  which  France 
returned  thofe  on  the  river  Gambia. 

The  reftorations  to  France  in  the  Eaft  Indies 

•  were  the  moft  confidcrable,  being  all  the  places  (he 

had  loft  during  the  war,  to  which  were  added  fome 

confidcrable  diftrifts  near  them.     In  this  part  of  the 

world  France  had  no  equivalent  to  reftore. 

The  moft  remarkable  article  of  this  treaty  was 
that  one  by  which  Great  Britain  confented  that  the 
ftipulations  concerning  Dunkirk,  formerly  made  at 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  ftiould  be  annulled,  and  that 
France  ftiould  be  at  liberty  to  difpofe  of  that  place 
in  any  manner  ftie  (hould  think  proper. 

The  treaty  with  Spain  did  not  meet  with  more 
approbation  than  that  with  France.  Befides  Mi- 
norca in  Europe,  and  Weft  Florida  in  America, 
already  taken  by  the  Spanifli  arms,  Eaft  Florida 

was 
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Was  yielded  to  that  crown ;  for  which  the  Bahamas, 
already  retaken  by  the  Englifh,  were  the  only  re- 
turn. 

Thefe  treaties  underwent  a  ftridt  and  fevere  exa- 
mination in  both  Houfes  of  Parliament.  Four 
hundred  and  fifty  members  were  prefent  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  on  the  day  appointed  to  take 
them  into  confideration. 

The  abilities  of  Miniftry  and  oppofition  were 
carried  on  this  occafion  to  their  fulleft  extent.  The 
attack  and  defence  of  the  peace  called  forth  their 
refpedlive  exertions  in  a  manner  that  had  feldom 
been  precedented,  either  in  variety  and  copioufnefs, 
or  in  ftrength  and  animation  of  argument. 

It  was  afferted  on  the  part  of  Miniftry,  that  the 
critical  fituation  of  pecuni^  affairs  in  this  country 
demanded  an  immediate  termination  of  the  war. 
The  national  debt  was  now  rifen  to  the  enormous 
fum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  ;  for  which 
an  intereft  of  near  nine  millions  and  a  half  was  an- 
nually paid.  This  intereft,  together  with  the  civil 
lift,  and  peace  eflabliftiment,  would  fweil  the  na- 
tional expences  to  litde  lefs'than  fifteen  millions  a- 
year,  of  which  near  two  millions  and  a  half  were 
to  be  raifed  by  additional  taxes ;  thofe  already  ex- 
ifting  falling  fhort  of  that,  fum. 

Our  enemies,  it  had  been  faid,  were  in  a  ftill 
worfe  condition  in  that  refped ;  but  allowing  the 
truth  of  that  affertion,  the  difference  of  govern- 
ment militated  fo  much  in  their  favour,  that  grant- 
ing they  would  incur  great  diftreffes  by  profecuting 
the  war,  we  ftiould  experience  much  greater,  were 
a  public  bankruptcy  to  enfue.  The  popular  max- 
ims of  our  conftitution  would  throw  us  into  univer- 
fal  confufion,  while  the  habitual  fubmiffion  to  the 
fupreme  authority  of  the  ftate,  would,  in  the  midft 
of  their  hardftiips  and  fufferings,  keep  them  in 
tranquility  and  order.    ' 
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To  thefe  altegations  Oppofition  replied,  that  it 
*  was  now  many  years  fincc  a  variety  of  fpeculations 
had  been  made  upon  the  public  funds  in  this  coun* 
try.  It  had  been  predidted  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  that  they  could  not  with  fefety  be  extend- 
ed beyond  the  limits  at  which  they  ftood  at  that 
period.  Very  wile  and  ingenious  men  had  reafon- 
ed  againft  their  increafe  in  that  ftile.  Even  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  an  able  calculator,  feemed  to  co- 
incide with  that  opinion.  But  experience  had  (hewn 
the  futility  of  all  thefe  appr^henfions.  True  it 
was  our  burthens  were  heavy ;  put  they  were  borne 
with  an  acquiefcence  far  fuperidr  to  that  which  was 
found  among  the  fubjefts  of  the  inimical  po\i^ers* 
In  America,  the  various  ftates  compofing  the  union 
^  were  full  'of  difcontents  on  account  of  the  taxes 
laid  upon  them.  Not  only  the  commonalty,  but 
their  very  rulers  declared  againft  them,  moft  of  the 
provincial  affemblies  having  refufed  to  pay  the  laft 
affeffment  ordered  by  Congrefs.  In  Spain,  the 
people  were  known  to  be  extremely  averfe  to  that 
profufion  of  expence  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
operations  of  the  prefent  war,  and  complained 
loudly  of  the  oppreflive  impofts  eftablifhed  for 
thofe  purpofes.  In  France,  the  public  was  no  lefs 
clamorous  on  thofe  accounts.  Remonftrances. 
from  feveral  of  the  moft  refpedtable  corporate  bo- 
dies had  been  prefented  to  miniftry  againft  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  founded  on  the  inability  of 
the  kingdom  to  profecute  it, 

Tl^e  ftate  of  the  Britifli  funds  was  no  fecret  to 
the  enemy.  Were  the  pecuniary  circumftances  of 
this  country  in  the  defperate  condition  in  which 
they  had  been  reprefented  by  the  advocates  of  mi- 
niftry; the  enemy  would  not  have  been  fo  ready  to 
enter  into  negociation.  But  the  faft  was,  they 
were  confcious  that  the  intrinfic  ftrength  of  this 
©ation  was  adequate  to  a  much  longer  pjaintcnancc 
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of  die  conteft  than  was  confiftent  with  their  own 
intereft,  or  with  their  ability  to  fupport  it;  and  for 
that  reafon,  they  were  become  more  tradable  than 
they  had  threatened  to  be.  Had  miniftry  known 
how  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  prefent  temper  and 
circumftances  of  our  adverfaries,  thefe  muft,  how- 
ever numerous  and  ambitioully  inclined,  have  con- 
fented  to  much  more  favourable  terms  than  thofc 
which  had  been  obtained. 

The  next  point  that  came  into  debate  was,  the 
fituation  of  this  kingdom  refpefting  its  home- 
defence  at  land.  The  deficiencies  in  the  various 
corps  of  regulars  and  militia  were  reprefented  fuch, 
that  thirty  thoufand  men  would  be  wanted  to  fup- 
ply  them.  The  country  was  fo  exhaufted,  or  the 
people  fo  unwilling  to  enlift,  that  hardly  any  re- 
cruits could  be  procured.  In  fuch  circumftances 
no  ofFenfive  operations  could  take  place.  Even  on  a 
fuppofition  that  men  could  have  been  obtained 
from  Germany,  it  would  not  have  been  poffible  to 
tranfport  them  beyond  the-  Channel,  while  our 
enemies  occupied  the  feas  with  fuch  numerous 
fleets. 

The  anfwer  to  this  was  a  direft  contradiftion  of 
the  whole.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  was  firm- 
ly aflerted,  abounded  with  men  fit  for  war,  but 
who  were  invincibly  averfe  to  ferve  againft  the 
Americans.  In  Germany  levies  might  with  money 
have  l^en  eafily  raifed  ;  and  there  was  abundance 
of  (hipping,  both  for  their  conveyance  and  protec- 
tion, to  any  part  of  the  globe. 

The  condition  of  the  navy  was  next  adverted  to. 
It  was  defcribed  by  Miniftry  as  debilitated  in  a  moft 
alarming  degree ;  hardly  able  to  defend  the  coafts 
of  Britain,  and  protedt  the  moft  neceflary  branches 
of  her  commerce,  much  lefe  to  give  effeftuaJ  an- 
jioyance  to  the  enemy ;  to  whom,  in  point  of  num- 
ber, its  inferiority  was  ftrikmg«  One  hundred  (ail 
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of  the  line  was  its  utmoft  amount ;  and  of  thefe 
fome  were  old  and  out  of  repair,  and  feveral  were 
feebly  manned.  An  addidon  of  fix  was  all  that 
could  have  been  made  in  the  enfuing  fpring. — 
But  what  was  this  force,  when  compared  to  that  of 
the  enemy  ?  France  and  Spain  counted  already  one 
hundred  and  thirty  fail  of  the  line ;  to  reinforce 
which  ten  more  were  in  forwardnefs ;  and  Holland 
would  join  them  with  twenty-five. 

It  was  mere  illufion  to  cherifli  any  hope  of  con- 
tending with  fo  decifive  a  fuperiority.  The  dif- 
tribution  of  this  force  was  no  lefs  formidable.  Had 
not  peace  taken  place,  a  fleet  of  forty  fail  of  the 
line  lay  ready  at  Cadiz,  to  accompany  a  fleet  of 
tranfports,  with  fixteen  thoufand  men  to  the  Weft- 
Indies  ;  where  twenty  (hips  of  the  line  were  wait- 
ing their  arrival,  with  as  many  thoufand  troops. 
In  what  manner  were  the  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain  in  thofe  parts  prepared  to  refift  fuch  an  ar- 
mament ?  Our  naval  ftrength  on  that  ftation  con- 
lifted  of  no  more  than  forty-fix  fail  of  the  line. 
This  certainly  would  not  have  fufficed  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  making  the  attempts  they  had  pro- 
je<9;ed  ;  and  wherever  they  might  efFeft  a  landing, 
we  had  nothing  tooppofe  to  fuch  an  army  as  theirs. 
Inftead  of  making  an  impreflion  on  the  enemy  in 
that  quarter,  was  it  not  highly  probable  that  they 
would  have  invaded  our  own  pofleflions,  and  ren- 
dered the  prefent  year  much  more  calamitous  to  us 
than  the  preceding  one  h?,d  been  to  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  had  every  reafori  to  ap- 
prehend, that  the  naval  fuperiority  of  France  in  the 
Eaft  Indies  would  ftill  continue.  The  reinforce- 
ments from  Britain  would  at  moft  give  us  an  equa- 
lity. But  that  was  not  fufficient  to  obftruct  effectual- 
ly the  attempts  of  the  enemy  upon  a  coaft  fo  wide- 
ly extended,  and  where  fome  place  might  always 
be  found  for  the  landing  of  troops.    Thofe  which 

the 
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the  French  had  already  fet  on  (hore,  proved  how 
difficult  it  would  be  to  prevent  others  from  follow- 
ing them.  The  force  they  had  now  with  Hyder 
Ally  exceeded  the  number  of  Europeans  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  Britain ;  and  more  were  daily  expefted.  The 
immenfe  armies  which  that  prince  would  bring  into 
the  field,  aided  by  the  fkill  and  difcipline  of  his 
French  allies,  and  by  the  actual  ftrength  they  would 
carry  to  his  affiftance,  were  objefts  of  the  moft 
ferious  confideration.  If  he  had  by  means  of  his  owa 
forces,  been  able  to  over-run  the  Britifli  territories 
in  thofe  parts,  what  reafonable  hope  could  be  form- 
ed that  we  fliould  be  able  to  refift  him,  when  fc- 
conded  by  troops  and  officers,  equal  in  valour  and 
iKxperience  to  our  own,  and  fuperior  in  number? 

When  we  turned  our  attention  home,  the  proC- 
pe6t  was  truly  alarming.     The  Dutch  were  now 
exerting  themfelves  with  all  the  diligence  and  in- 
duftry   that  had  always  marked  their  charader. 
Their  motions  had  hitherto  been  flow,  in  hope  of 
a  reconciliation  with  their  old  friends ;  but  that  exi- 
pedtation  being  entirely  vaniflied,  the  partizans  of 
France  had  now  the  direction  of  the  Councils  of 
that   Republic  ;   and  would  put  forth  its  whole 
ftrength  at  fea  un thwarted  and  uncontrou led.  With- 
out extending  it  beyond  any  probable  bounds,  it 
muft,    as    foon  as  they   applied  themfelves  with 
warmth  to  its  re-eftabli(hment,  become  (hortly  z 
formidable  addition  to  the  numerous  fleets  whicht^ 
France  and  Spain  intended  to  employ  in  the  Chan- 
nel. 

The  combination  of  three  fuch  maritime  powers, 
ought  to  awake  us  from  all  delufive  expectations  of 
maintaining  the  empire  of  the  fea.  Without  diC- 
puting  the  profeffional  eminence  of  our  officers  and, 
leamen,  human  abilities  had  their  limits ;  beyond 
which  they  muft  neceflfarily  yield  to  fuperior  torce. 

Thi»t 
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That  of  our  enemies  was  fuch,  that  it  would  crufh 
us  by  its  very  weight. 

If  we  pondered  dulj^  and  with  the  coolnefs  be* 
coming  the.  criticalnefs  of  our  fituation^  on  thcfe 
various  objeds,  we  fliould  find  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  fea  was  emphatically  ftUed  our  element,  it 
was  at  prefent  a  field  of  danger;  upon  which  Pru-* 
dence,  on  beholding  the  irrefiftible  ftrength  of 
our  innumerable  enemies,  bids  us  beware  from  ven- 
turing with  inconfideratenefs  and  temerityy  while 
we  had  it  yet  in  our  power  to  make  a  timely  and 
honourable  retreat. 

Oppofit ion  animadverted  with  great  afperity  on 
all  thefe  aflertions.  The  condition  of  the  Britifh 
navy  "was  affirmed  to  be,  both  with  refpedt  to  good- 
ncfe  and  number,  more  flourifhing  and  formidable 
Aan  at  any  preceding  period  during  the  war.  It 
confifted  of  one  hundred  and  ten  fhips  of  the  line, 
in  excellent  order,  while  the  navies  of  France  and 
Spain  amounted  only  to  fifteen  more ;  and  were 
known  at  the  fame  time  to  be  much  inferior  in 
foundnefs  of  conftrudion,  and  every  other  requi- 
fite  for  fervice.  What  additions  might  be  made  to 
this  force  in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  was  a  matter 
of  uncertainty  and  mere  conjedture.  After  two 
years  of  preparations  and  menaces,  the  Dutch  ma- 
rine ftill  continued  very  inconfiderable ;  and  the 
augmentation  of  the  French  and  Spanifli  fleets  had 
always  been  over-rated. 

Experience  alone  could  be  relied  on  in  cafes  of 
this  nature ;  and  the  events  of  the  laft  year  had 
fliewn  that,  with  a  naval  force  inferior  to  that  wc 
now  pofleft,  we  had  fucceedcd  againft  the  enemy, 
though  ftronger  then  than  thty  would  be  this  pre- 
fent year.  Britain  had  at  this  hour  fuch  officers  and 
men  in  its  fleets,  as  all  the  navies  of  Europe  could 
not  cQual.  .  Repeated  experiment  had  eftablifhed 
their  luperiority  heyoad  conrradidion.     Notwith- 

ftanding 
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(landing  the  enemy  exceeded  us  in  number,  thi% 
was  no  eamell  of  viftory  either  at  land  or  fea. 
Skill  and  bravery  were  the  only  fure  means  of  fuc- 
cefs.  In  the  firft,  Britifh  feamen  had  no  comped* 
tors  ;  and  in  the  fecond,  few  equals. 

The  plan  of  naval  operations,  projefted  for  the 
fubfequent  feafon,  would  have  not, only  fruftrated 
the  defigns  of  the  enemy  in  the  Weft-Indies,  but 
have  enabled  our  commanders  on  that  ftation  to* 
ad  on  the  ofFenfive.  A  fleet  of  between  fifty  and 
fixty  fail  of  the  hne  had  been  provided  for  the  Weft- 
Indies  5  which  was  furely  a  .ftrength  adequate  fcv 
any  purpofe  in  that  quarter ;  and  which,  without 
prefumption,  it  might  be  (aid,  the  enemy  would 
not  dare  to  meet. 

The  accounts  from  the  Eaft- Indies  amply  con- 
firmed how  well  we  were  f  )unded  in  the  good  opi- 
nion we  entertained  of  our  people.  With  a  conti- 
nual fupcriority  in  number  of  fhips  and  men,  the 
French  Commander  then**,  tho'igh  a  r^ian  of  un- 
queftionable  abilities,  and  ni.imated  by  a  particular 
averfion  to  the  Englrfh,  had  njt  been  able  to  obtaia 
any  advantages  in  coxoat.  It  was  highly  probable 
that,  confidering  the  equality  in  fliipping  jthaC 
would  have  taken  place  this  year  in  that  quarter, 
the  Britifti  Admiral  would  have  been  complete 
mafficr  of  the  fea. 

As  to  the  apprehenfions  fo  ftrongly  expreflcd  of 
Hyder  Ally  and  his  French  auxiliaries,  they  were 
far  from  being  juftly  founded.  The  power  of  that 
Prince  had  been  effeftually  broken  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding campaigns ;  his  bett  and  veteran  troops  were 
almoft  deftroyed,  and  his  perfonal  abilities  were  at 
prefent  his  chief  dependence  in  the  field.  The  of- 
ficers and  men  now  fighting  for  Britain  in  the  ELaft 
Indies  were  tried  foidiers,  of  invincible  valour,  and 
confummate  experience.  The  natives  trained  up 
in  the  Briiifh  fervice,  had  profited  fo  well  by  thc. 

example 
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example  and  inftrudion  of  our  people,  that  they 
behaved  invariably  upon  every  occafion  with  no  lefs 
firmnefs  and  knowledge  of  their  duty.  They  con- 
ftituted,  together  with  our  troops,  a  body  of  men 
far  fuperior  in  every  military  refpedt  to  any  thing 
the  French  could  produce  in  India. 

Without  difparaging  the  French,  it  might  be 
confidendy  aflerted,  that  they  had  no  commanders 
in  India  to  be  placed  on  a  competition  with  our 
own.  Their  principal  ftrength  lay  in  the  fkilful- 
nefs  of  their  engineers. .  Herein  however  they  did 
no  more  than  equal  us.  But  in  other  branches  of 
military  fcience,  faving  the  mere  regularity  of 
4ifcipline,  we  far  exceeded  them.  Our  officers  and 
generals,  by  their  long  refidence  in  that  country, 
had  fo  many  opportunities  of  improving  their  ta- 
fcnts  for  war,  that  our  army  there  abounded  with 
men  fignally  qualified  for  every  department  in  their 
profeffion. 

Though  numbers  of  the  French  officers  and  fol- 
diers  had  ferved  in  Europe,  yet  every  country  was 
attended  with  fome  peculiarities,  that  gave  confi- 
derable  advantages  to  thofe  who  were  acquainted 
with  them.  Irwas  from  local  difficulties  alone  that 
the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  in  America  had  failed. 
By  the  fame  reafon  it  was  to  be  inferred,  that  the 
French  would  meet  with  no  lefs  obftrudtions  in  In- 
dia, which  might  through  the  courage  and  expert- 
Defs  of  our  troops  be  rendered  infurmountable. 

Thus,  upon  a  candid  review  of  our  fituation  in 
India,  it  appeared  nowife  on  the  decline.  Whatever 
calamities  had  befallen  us  through  the  unfeafonable 
^ifcords  among  thofe  who  had  the  management 
of  our  affairs,  thefe  were  in  a  fair  way  of  being  re- 
ftored  to  their  former  profperity  and  fplendor.  In- 
ftead  of  feeling  any  alarm  for  the  fafety  of  thefe  ini- 
portant  poffeffions,  we  ought  therefore  to  look  upon 
them  as  the  fecureft  of  any.     To  this  it  might  be 

added. 
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added,  that  while  they  continued  in  our  hands, 
they  would  always  furnifli  the  moft  abundant  re-' 
fources  of  any  foreign  branches  of  our  commerce. 
It  was  by  their  Eaftern  acquifitions  the  Dutch  had 
formerly  rifen  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  opulence  and  gran- 
deur. It  was  by  depriving  us  of  our  vaft  depen- 
dencies in  that  parr  of  the  globe  the  French  pro- 
pofed  to  cut  off  the  great  fources  of  our  wealth,- 
knowing  them  to  be  a  principal  means  of  fupport- 
ing  the  war.  But  as  experience  had  fo  clearly  de^ 
monftrated  that  we  were  able  to  retain  them  in  de- 
fiance of  their  power  and  machinations,  they  ought, 
in  lieu  of  being  the  fubje6t  of  our  fears,  to  operate 
as  an  inducement  refolutely  to  continue  facing  our 
enemies,  till  we  had  brought  them  to  terms  honour- 
able and  fatisfa<^ory  to  this  country. 

Though  the  French  had  contributed  fo  fucceff- 
fully  to  diveft  us  of  America,  they  muft  not  expeft  ' 
to  find  the  like  number  of  friends  and  afliftants  in 
India  :  here  we  fliould  meet  them  on  a  more  equal 
footing.  They  would  be  compelled  to  fight  us  od 
neutral  ground,  where  we  might  hope  for  decifive 
fucceffes,  and  not  endure  the  mortification  of  gaining 
viftories  to  no  effedt. 

While  this  review  of  our  affairs  afforded  fo  much 
encouragement,  the  profpeds  nearer  home  were  far 
from  unfavourable.  The  defeft  of  flrength  for 
Channel  fervice  had  been  much'infiftedon  ;  butthd 
combined  efforts  of  France  and  Spain,  when  at  their 
higheft,  had  been  found  inadequate  to  the  execu- 
tion of  their,  threats.  They  had  been  repeatedly 
foiled  by  lefs  exertions  than  thofe  they  would  have 
had  to  encounter  this  year.  The  fleet  for  home  de- 
fence was  to  have  confided  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  of  the  ftouteft  Iliips  in  the  Britifh  navy,  man- 
ned with  the  primeft  faildrs,  and  commanded  by 
the  ableft  officers  in  the  nation. 

When 
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When  all  thefe  circumftances  were  laid  together; 
When  it  was  confidered  how  frequently  the  power  of 
the  enemy  had  been  proved  infuiSicient  for  the  ac- 
tomplifliing  of  its  objefts,  how  much  it  had  been 
always  exaggerated,  how  cuftomary  it  was  become 
to  under-rate  our  own,  and  yet  how  conftantly  it 
perlifted  in  faring  and  overturning  all  the  moft 
material  attempts  of  the  enemy;  when  every  return- 
ing year  brought  freOi  inftances  of  our  fuccefs  iii 
repelling  them  at  home,  and  of  our  abilities  to  face 
them  abroad,  when,  after  all  their  vaunts,  they  had 
not  made  the  leaft  impreflion  upon  our  coaft,  while 
we,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  fought  them  in 
every  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  had  refolute- 
ly  bid  them  defiance  on  their  own  Chores,  when,  in 
defpite  of  their  boafted  fuperiority,  we  had  thrice 
relieved  Gibraltar,  the  firft  time  by  the  defeat  and 
deftrufton  of  the  fleet  fent  to  oppofe  us,  the  fecond 
by  compe^lling  them  to  fly  into  port,  and  the  third 
by  braving  the  whole  united  navies  of  the  Houfe 
of  Bourbon,  in  a  manner  that  aftonifhed  all  Eu- 
rope, and  that  was  confefledly  equal  to  the  nobleft 
victory,  when  fuch  things  had  been  done,  when  the 
great  commanders  that  had  effefted  them  were  fl:ill 
m  being,  while  the  fpirit  and  capacity  that  had  fo 
glorioufly  fuftained  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the 
nation,  ftill  fubfifted  unfuUied  and  unimpaired,  with 
what  face  could  men  pretend  to  inculcate  appre- 
henfions  and  defpondency  ?  What  valid  argument 
could  be  alledged  for  not  continuing  to  place  our 
confidence  in  thofe  who  had  fought  fp  bravely  and 
fucicefsfully  for  their  country,  wherever  they  had 
been  trufted  with  its  fervice  and  defence. 

From  the  general  confideration  of  the  fituation 
bf  Great  Britain,  in  regard  to  her  finances,  army 
and  navy,  the  debate  next  adverted  to  the  particu- 
lar articles  of  the  peace. 

It 
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ItwasaflertedbyMmiftry,that  afairand  impartial 
review  of  thefe,  would  (hew  the  treaty  by  which 
the  war  had  been  terminated,  to  be  fully,  adequate 
to  the  expectations  of  all  reafonable  men;    • 

The  Newfoundland  fifhery  was  now  properly  di*^ 
vided.  Ceflion  had  been  made  to  the  French  of  an 
exclufive  right  of  this  fifhery  within  fpecified  li* 
mits;  to  which  they  were  henceforth  to  be  con- 
fined. By  this  meafure  an  end  was  put  to  the  dit 
fentions  that  fo  frequently  arofe  between  both  na* 
tions,  when  they  carried  it  on  conjointly  in  the  fame 
places.  The  (hare  affigned  to  France  was  not  how- 
ever comparable  to  that  retained  by  England,  either 
in  extent  or  value,  as  had  beeh  amply  verified  by 
thofe  who  were  competent  judges. 

The  reftoration  of  the  two  ifles  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Mtlquelon  was  an  article  of  no  confequence.  They 
could  be  of  no  fervice  to  us ;  and  would  by  no 
means  enable  the  French,  in  time  of  war,  to  mo- 
left  our  fi(heries.  They  could  eafily  be  reduced  ; 
as  on  a  furvey  it  appeared,  that  no  fortification  could 
be  erefted  on  them,  (ufficiently  (bong  to  rcfift  the 
fire  of  any  (hip  of  force. 

The  articles  relating  to  the  Weft-Indies  were 
clearly  to  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain.  St* 
Chriftopher,  Nevis,  and  Montferrat,  St.  Vincent, 
Dominico,  and  Granada,  now  reftored  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  peace,  were  unqueftionably  of  much 
greater  importance  tlian  thofe  of  St.  Lucia  and  To- 
bago ;  both  which  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be 
confidered  as  reftorations  rather  than  ceflions.  To* 
bago,  previous  to  the  peace  of  fixty-three,  belong- 
ed to  France;  to  which  we  now  returned  it,  toge- 
ther with  our  late  conqueft  of  St.  Lucia.  This 
latter  ifland,  though  commanding  a  view  of  Mar- 
tinico,  could  not  be  placed  on  a  footing  with  Do* 
minico  ;  which,  in  cafe  of  hoftilities,  would  efiec- 
Wally  inten^ipt  the  conununicationbetween  Marti* 

nicd 
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nico  and  Guadaloupe,   the  two  principal  French 
iflands  in  thofe  feas. 

The  pofleflion  of  Tobago  ought,  it  had  been  faid, 
to  have  been  infifted  on,  upon  account  of  its  a- 
bundant  produce  of  cotton ;  an  article  of  fuch  ne- 
cefEty  in  our  manufactures.  But  they  had  long 
flourifhed  before  the  acquifition  of  Tobago ;  and 
would  continue  to  flouriih  no  lefs,  while  we  pre* 
ferved  our  other  Weft-India  iflands,  and  were  able 
to  afford  the  fame  price  for  the  cotton  of  this  ifle 
as  we  did  before. 

By  the  ceflions  in  Africa,  France  regained  pot 
feflion  of  the  river  Senegal  and  its  appendages,  to- 
gether with  the  ifland  of  Goree ;  for  which  flie  re- 
irored  the  fettlements  on  the  river  Gambia^  toge- 
ther with  the  fame  participation  in  the  gum  trade 
that  Britain  had  enjoyed  before  the  year  fifty-five. 
This  trade,  it  was  faid,  no  nation  could  monopolife  : 
as  much  of  it  would  remain  to  the  Enghfli  as  they 
had  ever  had,  or  could  want,  without  the  neceffity 
bf  being  at  the  expence  of  fo  much  money,  and 
what  was  infinitely  more  valuable  to  this  countiy, 
fo  many  valuable  lives,  for  the  retention  of  places 
which,  experience  had  Ihown,  would  not  preyent 
other  trading  nations  from  Iharing  in  the  produc- 
jtions  of  that  coaft. 

In  the  Eaft-Indies  conceflions  had  been  made  to 
the  French  very  beneficial  to  them,  but  by  no 
means  injurious  to  Great  Britain.  The  only  advan- 
tages tliey  had  gained,  befide  the  reftoration  of 
what  had  been  taken  from  them,  were  fome  dif- 
tridts  to  render  Pondicherry  and  Karical  places  of 
more  covenience  than  heretofore;  and  the  per- 
miffion  to  drain  the  marfties  round  Chandemagore, 
by  incircling  it  with  a  ditch,  to  carry  off  the  ftag- 
nated  waters  to  the  neighbouring  rivers.  Allow- 
ing the  French  to  be  gainers  by  the  peace  in  the 
Eaft  Indies^  ftill  the  precarious  fituation  of  our 

affairs 
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affairs  ia  thofe  parts,  at  the  time  It  was  made,  re- 
(juired  fome  condefcenfion  on  oUr  part..  But  not- 
with^ftanding  thefe  conceffions,  the  power  of  the 
JEnglilh  in  the  Eaft-Indies  refted  on  fuch  a  firm 
foundation,  in  confequence  of  the  arrangements 
produced  by  the  peace,  that  no  danger  could  poffi- 
bly  be  apprehended  from  their  European  enemies, 
any  more  than  from  the  country  powers  at  variance 
with  them.  ^ 

That  article  of  the  treaty,  by  which  France  was 
re-invefted  with  the  power  of  afting  without  inter- 
ference at  Dunkirk,  w^?  deifended  from  the  abfolute 
nullity  of  the  reftrainjs  impofed  upon  her,  owing 
tQ  the  negligence  pf  'evejy  Miniftry  in  Britain, 
fince  the  peice  of  Utrecht,  when  they  took  place, 
to  procure  their  obfervance.  This  inattention 
proved  of  how  little  confequence  they  were  efteen^- 
cd.  The  truth  was,  that  no  expence  or  labour 
could  render  tl^e  harbour  of  Dunkirk  of  that  im,- 
;pQrtance  tp  France,  and  danger  to  Britain,  as  had 
been  reprefented.  Thp  chief  aim  of  the  French 
Court,  was  to  wipe  off  the  difgrace  of  being  fuh^- 
jeft  at  home  to  the  controul  of  a  foreign  power.  ^  A 
rcqueft  of  this  nature  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  a 
nation,  with  which  ^e  were  upon  ternis  of  recon^ 
cilement,  efpecially  as  no  detriment  could  reafona- 
}}iy  be  apprehended  from  a  compliance  with  its 
wiihes  in  a  point,  where  its  honpur  was  folely  con- 
cerned. 

After  this  review  of  the  treaty  with  France,  that 
jfflth  Spain  was  recapitulatefl  in  the  like  manner. 
T^q  this  monarchy  reftitutions  were  made  of  poffefr 
j£^s  originally  her  pwn  ;  and  of  which  the  utility 
to  this  country  ^as  far  from  being  of  any  material 
Importance.  Minorca  was  an  ufelefs  burthen  in 
peace,  and  in  war  lay  expofrd  to  the  whole  circum- 
jacent dominions  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbpii.  An 
jimmenfe  traft  of  fea  was  tp  be  croffed,  before  any 
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fuccours  could  reach  that  ifland.  Experience  had 
fhewn,  that  from  this  circumftance  alone  it  was 
untenable.  In  the  war  preceding  that  which  was 
juft  concluded,  France  had  captured  it,  when  we 
had  her  alone  to  contend  with,  and  preferved,  at 
the  fame  time,  our  naval  fuperiority  every  where. 

The  Floridas  indeed  began  to  thrive ;  but  after 
twenty  years  of  labour  and  painful  attention, 
notwithftanding  their  vaft  extent,  their  produce 
was  hardly  deferving  of  attention,  when  compared 
with  that  of  many  of  our  fmalleft  dependencies. 
The  balance  of  that  branch  of  commerce  might 
poffibly  amount  to  about  fifty  thoufand  pounds  in 
our  favour ;  but  was  that  an  objedl  worthy  of  con- 
tention, when  fo  many  fuperior  interefts  were  at 
flake  ?  Geographical  dimenfions  excepted,  the  Flo- 
ridas had  little  toT^oaft  :  They  made  a  figure  on  the 
map;  but  the  pofleffion  of  near  three  centuries, 
during  which  the  Spaniards  had  remained  undif- 
turbed  matters  of  thofe  countries,  had  experimen- 
tally proved  that  their  intrinfic  value  mull  be  very 
inconfiderable  ;  or  that  the  Spaniards  knew  not  how 
to  improve  them.  In  fuch  hands,  therefore,  as 
they  would  be  of  little  lervice  to  their  owners,  they 
could  be  of  no  detriment  to  Great  Britain. 

On  revifing,  without  prejudice,  the  concefiElons 
to  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  they  were  much  greater 
in  appearance  than  in  reality :  they  did  not  leave 
the  French  or  Spaniards  poflefled  of  more  direft 
advantages  than  they  could  call  their  own  before  the 
war.  Their  commerce  would  receive  no  other  in- 
creafe  than  what  might  accrue  from  their  inter- 
courfe  with  the  United  States  of  America.  But 
thefe  knew  their  own  intereft  too  well,  and  purfued 
it  too  keenly,  to  open  a  correfpondence  with  any 
nation  from  which  it  was  not  clear  they  could  de- 
rive profit.  There  was  no  country  upon  earth  from 
which  they  could  be  fo  well  fupplied  as  in  Britain, 

with 
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with  iiioft,  if  not  with  all  of  thofe  articles  which  they 
received  from  her  antecedently!  to  the  war.     The^ 
extenfive  freedom,  which  they  enjoyed  in   almof^  > 
cv«y  channel  of  commerce,  previous  to  the  break* 
ingout  of  the  late  troubles,  hardly  left  any  othei|f  , 
to.  be!  opened,  ♦ 

(Thofe  who  imagined  that  views  of  refentmerit .; 
would  influence  their  commercial  proceedings,, knew  ; 
little  of  human  nature..  IiV^erell  alone  was  the  fomi- 
dation  of  all  trade.  Intereft  was  a  motive  too  pow^r^*  - 
ful  to.refifl:  where  whole,  nations  were. concerned.::; 
as.  it  ^<rould  breed  divifion  among  friends,  it  would 
alfo' reconcile  the  bittereft  of  foes.  .  If  f  rarice  arid  • 
Spain,  in  their  aflSftance  of  Amcticaagainft  Britain, 
had  been  prompted  by  the  hope;  ii(  ipapnopolifing 
the  trade,  ofr.  its  :Golonies,  they  3¥<&ilcl.find:  therfi- 
felves  egregioufly  miftaken.     Th^y  WQpJd  Ihare  ho  : 
more  of  it  than.;\yas.perfeftly  c<>o6ftejQt.  with. the 
conveniency'  of  the  Americans,  who  certainly  would, 
like  other  people,*  be  guided  in  thofe  matters  by  th^,: 
mere  profpeft  of  gain,  divefte.d  of  >U  Qfher  confide-,  i 
rations.  ■    :.   '       •'.   '  ^\'.:z:.  '.    ■      n  r.:   '.• 

.The  difquifition  on  the. treaty  witb.  America  oi^-,- 
cafion.ed  no  lefs beat  than  the  former;  both  parties.; 
were  equally  vehement  in  their  refpcdtive  attempts 
to  juftify  or  to  reprob'af e  it;.  ;  '  > 

TJi^';grQund  .of  deface  on  the  fide  of  miniftry  , 
was,'. that  the  earneft  defire  of  Parliament  to  put  an 
cqd  tp  the  cbnteft,  had  guided  them  in  every  ftep 
theyhad  taken,  ia  the  framing  of  that  treaty.     It  .- 
w^9  univerfally  allowed  to  be  an  indifpenfible  mea-  • 
fure  in:  the;  ciccutptftailcjes  of  the  nation.    All  that 
remained  for  them  to  dp  was. to  itiiake.it  as  cPnfif- 
tent  with  thie  dignity  4nd,' welfare  of  Great  Britain 
as  the  difficulties  of  thcrtime  would  perpiit. 

The  country  ceded,  to  the  United  States  was 

dQubtkfs  of  a  great' extent  i  but  the  retention  of  any 

mwe  thaabad  beejwt&ry^toGr^t  Britain,  would 

have  .proved  in  its  immediate  confequence  a  fourcc 
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of  continual  jars  and  diflentions.  The  territories  of 
both  parties  could  never  in  th^ticafe:  bare  bectk 
clearly  and  indifputably  afcertained;  whereas  by 
the  prefent  divifion  of  that  immenfe  continent^ each 
psirty  knew  preGifcly  its  tOwn  fliare/  The  limitSfof 
both  were  now  marked  by  mountains,  rirers,  alki 
lakes  of  fuch  magnitude^  that  it  was  impoffible  io 
miftake  them.  .     ^  '  ^ 

In  this  ceffion,  however,  the  intereft  of  this  coun- 
try had  been  duly  <:onfulted.  The  far  greater  por- 
tion of  the  fur  trade,  the  moft  important  one  in  the 
northern  traAs  of  rh^  American  continent,  had  beein 
prefetv^d.  We  (ho\*i  enjoy  k  nearly  wittl^w  fiv^l&, 
as  it  lay  almbft  eftti¥tfly  on  that  fide  of  the  lakes  that 
belonged  to  the  Britiflt  diviflon* 

The  profits   derivable  from  the    pofleflion  of 
th^fe   nOrtHeftf -diftriSs,    had    been. 'much/ orer* 
rated.    Canada  itfelfi  for  inftance,  did  nbc  yield  to 
Great  Britain  frb&tettce  in  trade  in  any  wife  equiva- 
lent to  its  eofti  'the  expences  incurred  on  ac- 
count of  that  Province  had  for  feveral  yeaia  simount- 
ed  to  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  annually  | 
while  the  t^ifom  to  it  did  nOt  exceed  thfe  Imports 
from  it  fo  much  as  four  htindred  thouiind  pounds^ 
4t  had  been  complained*  that  the  fpace  of  laiid  in* 
eluded  in  the  ceflions  to  the  United  States,  amount**, 
ed  to  eighteen  thoufand  fquarc  miles;    But  it  ought 
to  be  no  lefs  noticed,  that  much' of  this  was  com- 
prehended in  mountiiinous  and  uncultiviAle  wafte's^ » 
wWch  no  indttftry  could  improve ;»  and  tJiit  ^a  large  * 
proportion  of  the  reft,  would,  froih  its  fituaition^ 
probably  remairi  Unouttivated/ for  ages.    'But  oirchi- 
five  of  thefe  confiderations,  the  experience  of  the  • 
prefent  times  manifefted  the  danger  of  diftant  colo- 
nifations .    Were  We  to  people  them  from  home,  it 
would  prove  a  meafureof  miich-more  expente  than 

£rofit;  were  thiiy  fo  be  a[fllgttbd:*to^*e' AmeHcatt' 
ioyalifts,  the  rancour  and  finimofity  fubfifting  b^ 
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tween  them  and  their  countrymen  would  unavoida- 
bly involve  us  in  a  fhort.time  in  another  quarrel.— 1- 
By  leaving  thqfe  lands  to  the  American  States^  tHc 
fame  difpofition  to  tillage  and  rural  occupation^ 
would  remain,  which  had  fo  long  employed  the 
^Colonifts  in  fuch  branches  of  labour  as  had  render- 
ed them  fubfervient  to  our  commercial  views.  In 
proportion  as  they  extended  their  back-fettlements^ 
new  demands  would  arife  for  a  multitude  of  thofe 
articles  which  either  were  npt  fabricated  in  Ame- 
rica, or  could  be  procured  on  more  advantageous 
terms  from  abroad.  While  land  might  be  obtained 
with  facility,  the  natural  propenfity- of  mankind  to 
cultivate  and  dwell  upon  their  own  poflefEons,  would 
render  agriculture  the  principal  and  favourite  pur- 
fuit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  American  continent, 
and  furnifli  an  abundant  fource  of  employment  for 
thofe  commercial  nations  with  whom  they  main- 
tained a  correfpondence.  Among  thefe  we  Ihould 
for  a  variety  of  reafons  needlefs  to  be  fpecified,  re- 
tain much  the  largeft  fhare. 

Penobfcot,  a  ttaft  of  land  to  the  north  of  New 
England,  had  fince  it  had  been  ceded  to  the  Ame- 
ricans, been  reprefented  as  remarkably  produftive 
of  timber  fit  for  the  largeft  mafts ;  but  thofe  who 
had  officially  furveyed  the  woods  of  that  country, 
were  ready  to  certify  that  they  did  not  produce 
trees  of  fufficient  dimenfions  for  thofe  purpofes. 

Cenfures  had  been  paffed  on  the  liberty  granted 
to  the  Atnericans  of  fifliing  not  only  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  but  alfo  on  the  coafts  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  dependencies  in  America.  But  that  liberty  did 
not  in  the  leaft  interfere  with  our  intereft,  or  with 
our  arrangements  in  that  country.  There  were  two 
.filhing  feafons,  the  winter  ,and  fummer ;  the  firft 
from  their  fituation  they  neceflarily  enjoyed  wholly 
to  thcmfelves,  undifturbed  -by  any  other  nation. — ' 
Of  courfc  they  carried  on  their  filhcries  at  that  time 
B  b  3  where* 
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wherever  they  thought  proper,  without  the  poiS- 
bility  of  hindiance  or  moleftation.  But  during  the 
fecond  fenfon  the  advantages  were  all  on  our  fide, 
from  our  poffeffion  of  Newfoundland,  where  none 
but  ourfelves  were  entitled  to  the  drying  and  curing 
of  fifli.  It  was  in  confequence  of  this  benefit  that 
we  rtood  in  no  need  of  the  liberty  of  carrying  on 
any  filhcy  on  the  coaft  of  the  countries  belonging 
to  the  American  States. 

Much  clamour  had  been  raifed  againft  that  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  by  which  the  Congrefs  was  to  re- 
commend the  cafe  of  the  Loyalifts  to  the  confide- 
ration  of  the  different  ftates  compofing  the  Ameri- 
can confederacy.  But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
Congrefs  to  engage  for  more.  It  was  the  fiile  in 
.  which  they  had  uniformly  addrefled  the  feparate 
members  of  the  union,  ever  fince  it  had  commenced. 
The  jealoufy  of  the  refpeftive  ftates  was  fuch, 
that  no  other  had  been  ufed.  It  always  had  how- 
ever met  with  the  fulleft  deference,  and  would  doubt- 
lefs,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  command  as  much  re- 
fpedl;  as  in  all  others^ 

The  cafe  of  the  Loyalifts  was  certainly  deferving 
of  the  moft  particular  attention.  No  people  in  the 
Britifh  dominions  were  more  worthy  of  the  notice 
and  care  of  government :  but  had  not  the  recom- 
mendation of  Congrefs  been  accepted,  the  war  muft 
have  continued;  the  option  lay  folely  between 
thefc  two  alternatives.  It  might  appear  ungenerous 
to  give  up  this  point  to  the  American  Commiffion- 
ers,  as  wc  fc  emed  thereby  to  abandon  to  the  difcre- 
tion  of  the  enemy  thofe  who  had  devoted  them- 
felves  to  our  fervice  with  fo  much  zeal  and  fidelity. 
But  the  iddt  was,  they  were  by  no  means  relinquiih- 
ed.  Were  the  requifitions  to  be  made  by  Con- 
grefs in  their  favour  difregarded  by  the  refpeftive 
ftates,  there  ftiil  remained  the  native  generofity  and 
gratitude  of  the  Britiih  nation.     To  this  they  well 

knew 
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knew  they  could  always  appeal,  with  a  certainty  of 
meeting  with  a  refuge  from  adverfity.  The  burthens 
of  this  country  were  great,  but  its  magnanimity  was 
ilill  greater.  It  bore  them  with' alacrity  for  the 
fupport  of  it$  honour,  and  would  chearfuUy  add  to 
them  for  the  relief  of  thofe  who  had  faithfully 
.Hood  by  it  in  the  day  of  trial.  But  without  anfwer- 
ing  for  more  than  could  be  done,  the  Loyalifts  might 
depend  on  the  ampleft  protedtion  in  this  country, 
fliould  their  own  refufe  them  a  mild  and  honourable 
treatment.  A  very  moderate  proportion  of  the  im- 
menfe  fums  annually  laviflied  in  hoftilities  againft 
the  Anlericans,  would  fuffice  to  place  thofe  among 
them  who  had  fuffered  for  their  loyalty  to  Britain, 
on  as  comfortable  a  footing  here  as  they  had  ever 
enjoyed  at  home.  It  was  afferted  on  this  occafion, 
that  lefs  than  half  of  the  expenditure  in  one  American 
campaign,  would  be  adequate  to  the  moll  generous 
compenfation  that  could  be  defired  by  the  Loyalifts. 
It  would  indemnify  them  to. the  full  for  all  their 
lofles ;  and  a  refidence  in  their  own  country  except-- 
ed,  would  render  their  condition  as  profperous  as 
ever. 

Such  being  the  real  ftate  of  the  cafe,  nothing 
could  be  more  illiberal  and  imjuft,  than  to  blame 
thofe  who  had  condudled  the  bufinefs  of  the  peace, 
for  having  concluded  it  without  infifting  perempjio- 
rily  on  a  reftoration  of  the  Loyalifts  to  the  unbound- 
ed poflefEbn  of  all  the  rights  and  properties  they 
had  enjoyed  antecedently  to  the  conteft.  They 
who  exclaimed  with  fo  much  vehemence  againft 
this  part  of  the  treaty,  ought  to  be  told,  that  no 
expedient  was  left  untried  to  obtain  the  fulleft  refti- 
tution  of  the  Loyalifts  to  their  primitive  fituation. 
This  point  was  urged  preferably  to  all  others.  So 
keen  and  ardent  were  'tlie  Britifli  Commiflioners 
upon  this  fubjeft,  that  the  very  negociation  itfelf 
was  fufpendcd,  and  was  once  near  being  ifinally  bro- 
B  b  4  keo 
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ken  off,  on  the  American  Commiflioners  declaring, 
that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  proceed  any  fur- 
ther than  to  engage  on.  the  part  of  Congrefs,  that 
it  Ihould  earneflly  recommend  the  cafe  of  the  Loy- 
alifts  to  the  generous  confideration  of  the  refpedivc 
ftatcs. 

But  would  any  prudent  man  have  advifed  the 
continuation  of  a  war,  the  fuccefles  of  which  were 
evidently  fo  precarious,  while  a  termination  could 
'be  put  to  it  wiihoiir  wounding  the  national  honour 
by  a  derelid:ion  of  thofe  friends  whofe  denfiands  werfe 
thv':  only  impediment  to  its  conclufion.  The  faci- 
lity with  which  thefe  demands  certainly  could,  and 
uncoi:bi  dly  would  chearfully  be  anfwered  by  an 
opukut,  generous,  and  equitable  people,  left  no 
room  to  hefitate  long  between  the  continuing  to  fpill 
.the  blood  of  two  nations,  who,  though  divided  by 
the  ocean,  were  in  every  other  refped  but  one,  and 
the  haft'.ning  to  reconcile  them,  and  to  bury  in  ob- 
livion all  the  diflcntions  and  calamities  under  which 
they  were  labouring. 

From  thefe  motives  the  negociation,  which  was 
almoft  expiring,  on  the  fole  account  of  what  rela- 
ted to  the  Loyal  ills,  had  been  refumed,  and  pur- 
fued  with  that  alacrity  which  brought  it  fo  fpeedil^ 
to  a  completion.  This  very  fpeed  had  indeed  been 
heavily  reprobated.  It  was  no  difficult  tafk,  faid 
the  opponents  to  the  teriiis  of  the  peace,  to  fettle  a 
difputc  by  making  every  concefBon  that  was  requi- 
red by  the  adverfe  party.  But  they  who  were  fo 
fevere  in  their  cenfure,  ought  to  have  rcflefted, 
that  we  were  framing  the  conditions  of  a  reconcilia^ 
tion,  which  in  order  to  be  permanent,  Ihould  belar 
no  marks  of  ?ny  defign  or  inclination  on  our  part  to 
retain  the  leaft  pretence  to  renew  thofe  claims  wc 
had  given  up,  or  to  detraft  from  thofe  advantages 
which  were  yielded, 

^  Whfeh 
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When  we  pWpofed  to  enttr  into  a  treaty  with  the 
'Vnit^d  "States  of  America,  it  was  not  merely  a  cef- 
fation  of  hoitilities  we  had  in  view,  fuch  as  might 
take  place  with  other  powers  at  variance  with  us ; 
the  obje<ft  in  contemplation  was  of  a  far  more  im- 
portant and  extenfive  nature  :  we  propofed  an  abfo- 
lute  abolition  of  all  pofEble  caufes  of  enmity,  and 
•to  give  the  Americans  every  proof  in  our  power  thjit 
we  meant  to  treat  them  in  the  moft  amicable  and 
benevolent  manner  they  could  expeftand  require. 

Such  being \ourdefi re,  ought  we  not  earneftly  tb 
ftrive,  by  every  obvio'us  means,  to  convince  the 
Americans  of  our  fincerity  ?  Was  it  therefore  con- 
fident with  fuch  intentions  to  cavil  about  points, 
the  moft  favourable  deeifion  of  which  in  our  favour, 
would  only  produce  caufes  of  difcontent,  and  fuf- 
picion-  that  we  ftill  entertained  ideas  repugnant  tb 
the  fentiments  of  amity  we  profeffed,  and  that  we 
waited  only  an  opportunity  tomanifeft  them,  to  our 
advantage,  and  their  detriment  ?  If  we  ferioully  in- 
tended CO  recover  the  afFeftion  of  the  Americans, 
the  readieft  and  fureft  method  was  to  remove  alloc- 
cafion  of  jealoufy,  to  treat  them  with  a  generous 
and  manly  confidence,  and  by  fetting  them  the  ex- 
ample of  forgiving  and  forgetting  all  that  was  paft, 
to  induce  them  to  repay  us  with- a  cordial  imitation. 
Befides  thefe  confiderations,  everyone  of  which  muft 
have  de^ifive  weight  in  the  minds  of  difpaffionate 
'men,  there  was  another  of  infinite  Importance  in  the 
Jjrefent  jund:ure  of  affairs.  We  were  involved  in^ 
conteft  fuch  as  no  nation  ever  -experienced.  We 
were  contending  with  the  two  moft  powerful  repub- 
lics on'  the  globe,  Holland  in  the  old,  and  Ame- 
rica in  the  new  World,  and  with  the  two  moft  po- 
tent mbirarchies  in  thf*  univerfe,  .France  and  Spain, 
True  it  was,  we  had  through  the' valour  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  the  greatnefs  of  our  refources,  made  hi- 
therto an  hcMiourable  refiftance :.  but  we  could  not 

reafonably 
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reafonably  expeft  to  oppofc  much  longer  fuccefs- 
fuUy  fuch  an  holl  of  enemies.  The  only  probable, 
means  to  extricate  ourfelves  from  the  multiplicity 
of  difficulties  furrounding  us,  was  by  breaking  this 
terrible  confederacy.  It  was  only  by  fuch  a  mea- 
fure  that  Venice  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth, 
and  Holland  in  the  laft  century,  efcaped  a  deftruc* 
tion  which  would  otherwife  have  been  unavoidable' 
But  circumftances  did  not  favour  our  endeavours  to 
difunite  our  enemies.  They  ftill  remained  as  firm- 
ly allied  among  themfelves,  and  as  perfeveringly 
inveterate  againft  ttis  nation,  as  at  the  firft  moment 
of  their  confederacy.  The  only  method  to  bring 
about  its  diflblution,  was  therefore  a  peace  upon 
the  beft  terms  that  could  be  procured. 

The  prefent  was  unqueftionably  the  moft  aufpici- 
ous  moment  to  compafs  this  defirable  end.  The 
yidory  of  Lord  Rodney  over  the  French  in  the 
\fVeft  Indies,  the  repulfe  of  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  at  Gibraltar  by  General  Eli* 
ott,  and  the  relief  of  that  place  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  naval  ftrength  of  France  and  Spain  by  Lord 
Howe,  were  events,  that  while  they  immortalized 

.the  names  of  thofe  great  commanders,  enabled  Bri- 
tain to  demand  honourable  terms  from  her  enemies. 
But  though  they  were  inclined,  from  our  fucceffes, 
to  meet  us  upon  a  more  equitable  footing  than  before 
this  return  of  good  fortune,  they  ftill  were  too  con- 
fcious  of  their  own  ftrength,  to  be  fo  much  caft 
down,  as  to  depart  from  their  original  plan,  which 
was  to  fever  the  Britiih  Colonies  from  the  parent  ' 
ftate* 

Nor  were  they  alone  in  this  determination.  There 
was  not  a  ftate  or  potentate  in  Europe  that  did  not 
openly  or  fecretly  entertain  theTame  wilhes.  Whence 

.  this  univerfal  aim  to  diminifli  the  power  of  Great     . 
Britain  arofe,  was  not  the  fubjed  of  difcuffion  ;  but 
daily  experience  proved  its  exiftence,  even  among 

thole 
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thofe  who  did  hot  explicitly  rank  themfelves  among 
our  foes. 

Was  it  compatible  with  the  fafety  of  this  coun- 
try to  remain  any  longer  in  fuch  dangerous,  or  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  in  fuch  defperate  circumftan- 
ces,  while  a  fair  opportunity  offered  to  Ihake  off  at 
^once  all  incumbrances,  and  regain  fuch  a  footing 
of  fecurity,  as  to  open  a  profped:  of  retrieving  au 
our  lofles,  and  recovering  our  former  luftre? 

This  happy  opportunity,  produced  by  the  coii-  > 
currence  of  the  fortunate  events  juft  mentioned, 
ought  therefore  to  be  improved  with  all  poffible  ex- 
pedition, while  the  impreffion  they  had  made  on 
our  enemies  was  yet  frefh  and  forcible.  Were  we 
to  fuffer  the  furprife  at  thefe  unexpefted  blows  to 
fubfide,  their  confidence  in  the  fuperiority  of 
ftrength  which  they  ftill  poffefled  might  foon  re- 
turn, and  operate  much  more  to  our  difad vantage 
than  heretofore,  from  the  additional  care  and  ar- 
rangements with  which  the  exercife  of  it  would  be 
accompanied.  If  we  therefore  confulted  our  inte- 
reft,  we  Ihould  haften  to  employ  the  prefent  hour, 
and  commit  nothing  to  the  chance  of  unpropitious 
accidents.  Were  we  to  meet  with  a  reverfe  of  for- 
tune, the  change  would,  according  to  all  the  rules 
of  probability,  prove  finally  decifive  and  fatal  ta- 
this  country,  from  the  daily  encreafing  multitude 
of  its  declared  or  clandeftine  enemies. 

In  anfwer  to  this  juttification  of  the  terms  of 
peace,  it  was  warmly  aflerted,  that  when  duly  con- 
fidered,  they  were  much  more  favourable  to  our 
enemies  than  they  had  any  reafon  to  expedt,  as  would 
fully  appear  by  a  circumftantial  examination. 

That  part  of  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland  where 
the  French  were  to  enjoy  an  exclufive  filhefy,  could 
not  in  reafon  be  deemed  lefs  producftive  than  that 
we  retained.  It  had  been  fpecifically  demanded  as 
a  proportionable  ihare  by  the  French  miniftry,  and 

it 
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it  were  abfard  to  imagine  they  would  knowingly 
liave  contented  themfelves  with  the  worft, 
'  The  iflands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  were  fuf- 
.-ceptible  of  more  improvement  in  the  article  of  for- 
tification, and  would  prove  of  more  utility  in  cafe 
<>f  a  war  than  had  been  reprefented.  Their  fitua- 
tion  alone  commanded  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
■When  put  into  that  ftate  of  ftrength  which  France 
would  certainly  not  omit  to  give  them,  they  muft 
evidently  greatly  moleft  our  filhery  on  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  and  interrupt  our  navigation  to 
Canada. 

The  ceffion  of  Tobago  and  St.  Lucia  was  a  much 
Hmore  pernicious  meafure  than  people  in  general 
Teemed  aware  of.  In  a  commercial  light,  the  firft 
^f  thefe  iflands  was  of  the  higheft  importance  :  its 
.^Qtton  was  the  bell  in  the  Weft  Indies ;  the  fec6nd 
r^as  a  ftation  of  which  the  ufefulnefs  in  war  was 
.continually  manifefted  while  in  our  poffeffion.  It 
^ZB  a  conftant  check  upon  the  operations  of  the 
-enemy  in  thofe  parts ;  it  had  enabled  us  effentiaiiy 
to  watch  the  motions  of  their  fleets,  and,  in  confe^ 
.  quence,  to  obtain  that  fignal  vidtory  which  had  al- 
.tered  the  fituation  of  affairs  fo  much  in  our  favour. 

By  giving  up  Senegal  and  Goree,  the  gum  trade  • 
.lay  wholly  at  the  difpofal  of  the  French.     On  their 
reprefentation  at  the  peace  of  fixty-two,  that  with- 
out one  of  thefe  places  they  lliould  be  wholly  de- 
fprived  of  it,  we  had  generoufly   confented  they 
-fliould  retain  one ;  but  as  they  would  now  poflfefs 
both,   our  exclufion  from  that  trade  followed  of 
.courfe,  unlefs  we  fubfcribed  to  their  own  tern^s. 
Gum  was  an  article  of  indifpenfible  neceffity  in  varU 
rous  branches  of  our  manufacfiories,  thofe  of  filk 
and  linen  efpecially.     The  monopoly  of  it  ought 
not  therefore  to  have  been  ceded  to  our  principal 
:  rivals  in  commerce^  as  well  as  our  moft  dangerous 
enemies* 

Th<^ 
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The  ceffions  to  France  in  the  Eaft  Indies  were 
treated  with  the  utmoft  feverity.  Here  the  enemy^ 
had  no  equivalent  to  reftore,  and  yet  had  obtained! 
conceffions  of  the  moft  important  nature.  The. 
grants  of  territory  around  Pondicherry  and  Karical 
were  not  only  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  additional 
conveniences,  but  aa  real  acceiEons  of  power  and 
influence  to  the  French,  and  in  no  fmall  meafure 
as  humiliations  to  the  Engliih  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives. 

This  patJtof  the  treaty  was  reprefented  as  highly 
prejudicial  to  ourintereft  in  India.  Britain  engaged 
in  a  manner  to  beconie  the  proteftrefs  of  France  in 
that  country :  this  was  a  ftrain  of  complaifance  ill 
agreeing  with  good  policy ;  and  the  more  blameable^ 
as  the  arms  of  France  in  India  had  been  lefs  profpcr^ 
ous  than  any  where.  A  Ihort  time  would  probably 
evince  the  erroneous  co'ndudrof  thofe  who  yielded 
with  fueh  unneceflary  facility  to  the  requeft  of  fr 
power,  from  which  the.  experience  of  ages  hadt 
taught  us  to  apprehend  every  kind  of  enmity,  when>i 
ever  pofiefled  of  the  ability  t30  exercife  it. : .        : .  i : 

The  permiflion.now  granted  td  France  q£  carryi-i 
ing  on  its  trade  in  thofe  parts,  in  the  fame  manncn 
as  it  was  done  by  the  latc^  French,  Eaft  India  Comk> 
pany,  was  much  too  indefinite.  It  opened  fo  large 
a  field  to  their  pretenfions,  that  we  fbmildprobably^ 
be  foon  obliged  to  oppofe  them  by  main  force.  Since> 
the  laft  peace  we  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  o£ 
feardiing  their  veffels,  and  prohibiting  the  impor-. 
ration  of  arms ;  but  if  they  were  now  t»'be  releafed 
from  this  examination,  they,  would  >  hardly  abftaia 
from  conveymg  toXhandernagore  all  that  was  dc4 
ceflary  to  render  it  a  ftrong  and  formidable  fettlor 
ment ;  whidi  from  its  vicinity  to  our  own,  would 
tteceffarily  endanger  their  fefety',  as  well  as  detrir 
mjsnt  their  trade.  . 
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The  fuppreffion  of  the  various  ftipulations  rt- 
garding  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk,  framed  with  fo 
much  folicitude  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  was  ad- 
verted to  with  no  lefs  afperity*  Thefe  ftipulations 
were  looked  upon  as  fo  neceffary  at  that  time,  that 
unlefs  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had.coiiffnted  to  them, 
no  peace  would  have  been  made-  The  wifdom  of 
carr  miniftry  at  that  epocha  forefaw  the  confequence 
of  iiifFering;  this  harbour  to  remain  in  the  condition 
it  had  been  put  by  that  monarch.  Its  bafon  was. 
fufEciently  deep  and  capacious  to  adniit  ofat  leafl: 
thirty  Ihips  of  great  burtheti.  It  was  from  thence 
an  expedition  was  attempted  in  favour,  of  the  Pre- 
tfender  upon  the  coaft  of  Scotland  in  the  year  feven- 
teen  hundred  and  eight.  The  fleet  employed  upon- 
this*  occafion  confifted  of  a  number  of  veflTels  of  con- 
fiderable  fize. 

1  But  what  chiefly  rendered  Dunkirk  an  objeft  of. 
apprehenfion,  fliould  it  be  reftored  to  its  former, 
ftate,  was  its  proximity.tatheftiores  of  England  i^ 
it/faced  in  a  manner  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  no-- 
thing  could  ifluc  out  of  that  river  unobferved  byj 
that  port.  It  would  in  time  of  war  become  a:  fta- 
tioafor  the:fl:outeft  privateers,  and  keep  the.tr^dc- 
ofrthe  Britifli  metropolis  in  continual  alarms.      .: 

'  Jn  this  manner  had  France,  though  unfuccefsful 
hfi  theEaft,  and  defeated  in  the  Weft  Indies,  wheij 
deprived  a>£  her  fiflieryin  theNorth  Anjerican  fcas,' 
ind  tut  off*  from  the  moft  lucrative,  branches  of  the 
African  trade,  when  her  marine,  began  vifibly  to 
decline,  and  Ours  to  recover  itsf  afodndancy,  in  this 
inferiority  of  circumftances,:had.-her  negbciators^ 
been  able  to  frame  a  treaty  as  advantageous  to  her 
as  'if  the  fuperiority  lay  entirely  on  her  fide. . 

•'  The  treaty  with  Spain  underwent'alfa:ibme  very, 
fevere  ftriiftures.  fly  the  cefEon  of  Minorca  we  had 
loft  an  ifland  of  the  utmoft  importahce  to  the  fup*. 
port  of  our  Mediterraneaa  trade  in  war.    Here  our 

men 
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men  of  war,  privateers^  and  merchantmen  found  a 
harbour  to  refit  in  cafe  of  damages  received  in  fight, 
and  a  certain  refugfe  from  the  enemy. 

Whatever  might  be  pleaded  for  the  ceffion  o£ 
Weft  Florida,  the  furrendering  of  Eaft  Florida 
could  not  be  juftified.  '  It  was  a  fpacious  country, 
had  an  extenfive  coaft^  with  fome  excellent  har- 
bours, remarkable  for  not  being  infefted  with  the 
fliip  worms  fo  common  in  the  Weft  Indies.  It  com- 
manded an  immenfe  track  of  navigation  by  its  pen- 
infular  pofition  fcetween  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  coaft  of  North  America,  and  muft  in  the  hands 
of  an  enemy  prove  a  great  annoyance  to  our  Jamaica 
trade.  It  poffeffed  alfo  no  few  internal  refourcesy 
aiid  was  capable  of  much  improvement.  The  peo* 
pie  fettled  in  it  were  firmly  attached  to  the  Britiih 
government.  But  what  chiefly  recommended  it  at 
ptefent,  was  the  conveniency  of  its  fituation  for  the 
receptacle  of  the  perfecuted  Loyalifts.-  Here,  with- 
cJOt  wandering  far  from  their  native  foil,  they  would 
have  found  an  afylum  much  more  to  their  fa- 
tisfaftipn  than  the  uncomfortable  climate  of  Nova 
Scotia.        i        : 

The  terms  granted  to  America  met  in  their  turn 
with  nd  lefs  cenfwre  than  the  preceding.  It  wasr 
bitterly  complained  that  the  limits  affigned  to  the 
dependencied^of  Britain  and  the  United  States,  left 
thefe  in  pofFeffion^t)f  a  mtultiplicity  of  ftfong  places, 
conftrudted  and  fiJ^tified  at  a  vaft  expence  to  this 
country,  and*wJiieh  theiJe  appeared  no  valid  reafoa 
for  having  cededv ' 

In  confequence  of  this  ceffion  the  principal  part  of 
the  fur  trade  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, notwithftanding  our  endeavours  to  repre- 
fent  the  matter  otherwife.  We  might  have  retained 
it  wholly  to  ourfelves,  by  keeping  the  immenfe 
tradts  thus  laviflily  parted  with  to  our  enemies,  who 
could  have  claimed  but  a  moderate  ihare  of  them, 

coa* 
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confiftently  with  the  cirQumftances  tljey  werei^^t  thft 
time  of  treating.  We  then  held  Qh^rl^ftowa-ift' 
South  Carolina,  which  gave  u§  in^  g?S?^t:  n^eafujft 
the  command  of  th^t  pKoVin^g.  Wj^^weje  maimers 
of  >f«w  York  and  the  neigHbouring  iiles,  cifpeei^Jy 
the  large  and  impoijtam  .ione  of.  l^oipg  {Hand,  Thef§ 
beinig::Jthe  head:  qwart^r^  of  t^ie  British.  »rpiie?^ 
and  lying  in  the  centre  of  Nor$h'Af?i?Fica,^  kep5 
the  whok^  continent  in  ^w?.  Tfe^.  fndiw  coun- 
tries and  nations  comiguoi)3  to  thi?  I>«^?!k,-fettlement8 
Were  in  bur  intereft,  and  in  the  CgiJjoQties  tljeni|felvfi| 
we  Md  uumhecs  of  z^ealous  fri^^dliWldadher^ntii 
Evcnr  among  thofe  who  had  pre^eifed  th:eH>feiy» 
our  enemies,  multitudes  WQre  heartily  dcfirqus  (af 
terminating  the  war, at  all  events,  .syid did qot  fqfUjt 
pie  openly  to  exprefttheif  fentiipejpt^. 
\:The  ftatement  erf  the  expences  on  acpount  of  Cii-r 
uada  included  thofe  of  the  war... ,  The  b^l^i:^.of 
the  tra^e  carried' oh.  ^o.thsit  prpykiP©>wa&  gt^tly  in 
^w  favour,  and.  prooiifedja  ^nfigbfable  iBcr^fej 
The-;  merohanJS'  who  w«e  fettled: therei,.b^  frjpRl 
the  conviction  of  ihfiTftft.profet^  $q  b^  dmv^il  frftfti 
the  commerce  they  had  eftablilhed  in  the  iu^fi^ 
parjCB  of.lxhe  couxxtr^y^  .«r6<^d:  Jwrge  mug^inl?!  in 
the:  principal  place?  of*  tradji?  aloos  ^^  g^*  l^% 
and  had  laid  out  capital/fum ijtcj^  fortify.  Aadrepdw 
them,  convenient.  Xhefe  iWOwM  iipw  flafitd  thtm  Uk 
little  ftead>  from  the  fuperior  ihRro^B^bicb  the  Am^^ 
ricanRcouid  not  fail  tb  deriVfejfrf ^  ^IL-ttejibfirtfifijS 
produced  in  future  by  a  coj^niffrfdrffiwt^ropijrfip  mth 
the  Indians,  in  confequence  of  tbi^prodi^a^s  ^tr 
tent  of  territory  fo-needleftly  fi:^4©d  lay  the  treaty ^ 

By  thcfe  ceffions  we.n4t.  only?  fuflTer ©d .*  ^Qpri-T 
vation  of  the  far  greateft^part  of  oiir  for  tradu, 
but  incurced  a  difgrace  that  ou^t  to  wouiid  ftill 
deeper  the^feelingsof  a  fpirited  poopk*  Upwarcii 
of  twenty  tribes  of  Indian^in  our  alliance  ymt$  d«-* 
felted  by  us,  u^iihout  Gxaking'  a  fuiti^ble.  provifioo 
i;    .  for 
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for  (heir  fecurity  againft  the  refentmentof  the  Ame« 
rieans. 

The  right  of  filhing  on  all  the  Britiih  coafts  oi 
America  was  allowed  to  the  fubjedls  of  the  United 
States  in  common  with  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  while 
thefe  were  denied  the  fame  privilege  on  the  coafts  of 
the  former,  notwithftanding  the  profeffionsfo  ftrong- 
ly'fpecified  in  the  treaty,  that  its  purport  was  to 
Gonlult  impartially  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  both 
parties. 

In  return  for  the  liberality,  or  rather  profufioti 
with  which  Britain  had  made  fo  many  conceffions, 
the  only  article  of  any  confequence  infifted  upon  in 
its  favour,  had  been  denied  with  as  much  haughti- 
nefs  and  inflexibility,  as  if -no  advantages  had  been 
granted  to  America,  and  as  if  the  peace  was  a  meer 
aft  of  condefcenfion  on  the  part  of  Congrefs. 

The  demand  of  reftitution  to  the  Loyalifts  of 
their  property^  confifcated  during  the  war  for  their 
6delity  to  our  caufe,  had  been  retufed  by  the  Ame- 
rican Commiflioners,  on  pretence  that  neither  they 
nor  Congrefs  itfelf  could  comply  with  it,  any  far- 
ther than  by  a  reconmiendation  of  it  to  the  different 
ftates.  If  fuch  were  the  powers  of  Congrefs,  or  of 
thofe  whom  it  commiffioncd  to  treat  oh  its  behalf, 
they  were  wholly  inadequate  to  the  proper  purpofes 
of  treating,  and  tended  only  to  delude  thofe  with 
whom  they  pretended  to  negociate^ 

This  demand  was  in  itfelf  fo  juft,  and  founded 
bn  fo  many  hiftorical  precedents,  that  Congrefs 
could  not  polBbly  plead  a  want  of  forefight  that  ic 
would  be  made.  It  had  been  uiual  in  all  ages,  on 
the  ceffation  of  a  civil  war,  to  grant  a  general  am- 
nefty.  No  other  motives  but  thofe  of  the  bafeft 
and  moft  barbarous  revenge,  could  induce  men  to 
exprefs  an  averfenefs  to  fo  humane  and  neceffary  a 
meafure»  Next  to  the  cruelty  of  fuch  a  refufal  was 
the  meannefs  pf  thofe  who  fubmitted  to  it. 

Vol.  IV.  No.  28.  C  c  CiroiA- 
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Circumftances  empowered  this  nation  to  hat* 
aded  with  fuch  firmnefs,  as  to  compel  the  Ame- 
ricans to  relax  of  their  Obftinacy  in  this  parti- 
cular. Until  they  had  confented  to  a  generous 
treatment  of  the  Loyalifts,  we  ought  to  have  with- 
held the  reftitution  of  the  many  ftrong  places  ftill 
remaining  in  our  hands,  and  made  the  furrender  of 
them  the  price  of  their  acquiefcence  in  our  demands 
in  favour  of  the  brave  and  faithful  people  who  had 
fufFered  fo  much  upon  our  account. 

Neither  France  nor  Spain  could  in  the  nature  of 
things  have  countenanced  the  republican  inexora- 
blenefs  difplayed  by  America  upon  this  occafion. 
Fidelity  to  the  Crown  was  a  virtue  too  much  prized 
in  monarchies  to  lofe  any  of  its  worth  even  in  the 
eye  of  a  hoftile  Court.  Thofe  of  VerfaiUes  and 
Madrid  valued  it  too  much  in  their  own  fubjeds, 
not  to  Ihow  it  rcfpeft  in  thofe  Of  a  monarch,  with 
whom  though  they  were  at  war,  yet  they  had  al- 
ways teftified  a  fufficlent  readinefs  to  obfcrvc  the 
laws  of  juftice  and  generofity  reciprocally  eftabliih- 
ed  between  civilized  nations. 

>No  apology  could  be  made  or  admitted  *for  {6 
fpiritlefs  and  flagitious  a  complaifance  to  the  Ame- 
ricans. They  afFefted  to  conlider  the  Dutch  is 
particular  as  models  worthy  of  imitation  in  the 
manner  with  which  they  emancipated  themfelves 
from  the  Spanilh  yoke.  But  the  Dutch  had  cer- 
tainly fct  them  no  examples  of  vindiftivenefs :. 
when  they  obtained  a  recognition  of  their  indepen- 
dence, they  generoufly  agreed  to  an  adt  of  oblivion, 
and  even  rcftorcd  to  thofe  who  had  adhered  to  the 
canfe  of  Spain,  their  property  of  every  denomina- 
tion that  had  been  confifcated^  or  the  full  value  of  it. . 

Spain  hud  twice  adted  with  no  lefs  lenity  towards 
the  Province  of  Catalonia ;  the  firft  time  on  its  re- 
volting from  that  Crown',  and  calling  in  the  affift- 
anrc  of  France,  during  the.  laft  century,  and  aftcr- 
4  wards 
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wards  on  it$  refufing  to  acknowledge  the  Bourbon 
femily  at,  the  beginning  of  the  prefent.  In  both 
cafes  all  punifhment  was  remitted  on  its  returning 
to  obedience  :  life,  poflcffions,  laws,  and  immuni- 
ties remained  inviolate. 

England  had  conducted  itfelf  in  the  fame  manner 
at  the  Revolution  towards  that  party  in  Ireland 
which  had  fided  with  James  the  Second.  No  pro- 
fcriptions  took  place,  and  upon  fubmittieg  to  go- 
vernmentj^  every  man  was  admitted  to  the  undif  t 
turbed  enjoyment  of  his  property. 

With  thefc,  and  fo  many  other  examples  before 
them,  nothing  could  be  more  ungenerous  and  inhu- 
man than  the  behaviour  of  the  Americans  towards 
thofe  of  their  countrymen  who  had  differed  from 
them  in  opinion  during  the  late  conteft,  and  had  in 
confequence  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Britain.  It  were 
more  honourable  for  their  charader,  as  well  as  more 
conliftent  with  good  policy,  to  efface  at  once  all  re- 
membrance of  internal  difcords,  and  bring  about  a. 
cordial  reconciliation  of  all  parties  among  them. 
This  could  only  be  acccomplifhed  by  lenient  mea- 
fures ;  all  others  were  equally  difgraceful  to  thofe' 
who  adopted,  and  to  thofe  who  having  it  in  their 
power,  did  not  refolutely  prevent;  them. 

Such  were  the  principal  ftridtures  pafTed  by  op- 
pofition  on  the  terms  of  peace.  They  were  anfwer- 
cd  on  the  partof  miniftry,  by  referring  their  oppo- 
nents to  the  jullification  of  it  already  laid  before 
them.  This  they  firmly  contended  muft  prove  in 
^very  refped  whatfoever,  reafonable  and  fatisfac- 
tory  to  all  who  divefted  themfelves  of  party  confi- 
derations,  and  would  be  at  the  pains  of  a  candid 
.  and  difpaffionate  examination% 

They  infifted,  in  particvilar,  that  by  adverting 
.  with  due  attention  to  the  tenour  of  the  treaty,  it 
.  was  manifeft  that  neither  the  Loyalifts  nor  the  In- 
dian allies  of  .Buuun  were  relmquifhjed  in  th^'^an- 
'       C  c  *  ner 
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ner  fo  invidioufly  reprefented.  It  had  been  care 
fully  provided  by  an  article  framed  for  that  very 
purpofe,  that  no  individual  whatever  ihould  fuffer 
cither  in  his  perfon  or  property  on  account  of  the 
J)art  he  might  have  taken  in  the  war.  By  this  it  was 
clear,  that  though  what  was  paft  could  not  be  re* 
called,  yet  no  feverities  in  future  would  be  exerci* 
fed  againft  the  friends  of  Britain,  and  that  their  pre* 
ceding  condudt  was  fecured  from  ali  retrofpeft# 

As  to  the  Indians  in  our  alliance,  they  remained 
on  the  fame  footing  as  before  the  conteft.  Thofe 
that  were  included  within  the  line  of  partition  af- 
figned  to  the  United  States,  were  no  more  delivered 
up  to  thefe  than  thofe  within  the  boundaries  pre- 
icribed  to  Britain  were  made  over  to  this  latter.— 
The  obvious  meaning  of  the  treaty  in  adjufting 
thefe  limits  being  no  more  than  that  neither  of  the 
contradling  parties  Ihould  form  any  fettlements,  or 
carry  on  any  trade  beyond  them. 

It  could  not  therefore  be  afferted  that  the  peace 
was  eithet  difhonourable  or  difadvantageous,  con- 
fidering  the  fituation  in  which  the  imprudence  and 
obftinacy  of  the  miniftry  that  purfued  coercive  mea- 
fures  againft  America  had  placed  Great  Britain.  To 
this  miniftry,  and  to  no  other,  would  any  honeft 
man  lay  the  imputation  of  having  brought  this  coun- 
try into  thofe  difficulties  which  had  made  it  necef- 
fary  to  agree  to  thofe  conceffions  that  were  fo  hea- 
vily cenmred  ?  But  whoever  thought  proper  to  re- 
probate thefe,  it  ill  became  thofe  men  to  affurae 
I'uch  a  liberty,  from  whofe  mal-adminiftration  they 
•  originally  arofci. 

Nor  were  the  advocates  of  miniftry  wanting  in  in- 
finuations  that  it  was  not  fo  much  the  peace,  as  the 
places  and  power  of  thofe  who  had  brought  it  to  a 
conclufion,  that  irritated  their  opponents.  This 
topic  was  urged  with  a  warmth  and  acrimony  not 
inferior  to  what  had  been  experienced  on  any:  for- 
mer 
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jncr  occafion  between  the  contending  parties.  No- 
thing, it  was  faifi,  but  the  luft  of  power  could  have 
yrrought  a  coalitipn  between  men  fo  difcordant  in, 
principle  as  thofe  who  were  united  at  prefent  againft 
minijftry.  They  had  for  years,  oppofed  each  other 
with  a  violence  that  bordered  upon  indecency :  they 
had  differed  in  every  meafure,  in  every  idea  rela- 
ting to  the  government  of  this  country.  Their  mur 
tual  rancour  hurried  them  into  perfonaljties  andin- 
vedtives  that  hardly  knew  any  limitations.  Whence 
could  therefore  fo  flrange  and  unnatural  a  reconci- 
liation between  them  proceed,  but  from  felfilh  and 
interefted  mptives  ? 

Oppofition  retorted  thefe  reproaches  with  no  lefsi 
afpefity.  It  was  not  the  peace,  faid  they,  which 
they  condemned ;  it  was  the  manifeft  precipitation 
with  which  it  was  concluded  that  offended  all  cool 
and  reafohing  individuals.  It  .was  the-fcandalous 
facility  with  which  miniftry  had  yielded  to  the  doT 
mands  of  our  enemies,  that  induced  men  of  allpar- 
ties  to  join  iii  the  fevereft  cenfure  upon  them.  This 
union  of  fentiments  in  reprobating  them,  was  pro- 
duced by  the  general  indignation  that  was  felt  at 
their  conduft.  Its  abfurdity  and  its  weaknefs  weic 
fo  apparent,  that  even  thofe  who  could  accprd  m 
nothing  elfe,  agreed  with  the  moft  perfedt  unani- 
piity  in  ftigamatizing  the  framers  of  a  peaces  whicli 
was  evidently  founded  on  ignorance  and  pufillani- 
niity.  No  miniftry  that  was  not  totally  blind  to  the 
interefts  of  this  nation,  and  to  the  advantageous 
"  circumftances  in  which  it  ftood  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty^  would  have  confented  to  the  terms  which 
had  rendered  it  fo  odious.  No  man  of  fpirit,  in 
any  circumftances,  would  haye  fubmitted  to  thofe 
articles  in  it  that  were  fo  unworthy  of  the  dignity 
and  charader  of  the  Britilh  nation. 

From  thefe  caufes  alone  arofe  that  coalition  {q 
hateful  to  miiyftry.     This  coalition,  Ihould  it  be 

C  c  3  ixn^ 
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improved  into  a  fincere  reconciUation  of  the  partiii 
that  compofed  it,  would  prove  a  moft  happy  and 
aufpicious  event  to  this  country  in  its  prcfent 
Situation.  Coalitions  of  this  kind  had  more  than 
once  faved  it  in  the  hour  of  danger.  It  was  by  the 
\jnion  of  different  parties  during  the  Uft  war,  that 
its  termination  was  fo  glorious.  Th^  great  Lord 
Chatham  was  at  the  head  of  this  coalition ;  and  it 
was  ai>  acquifition  of  honour  to  his  charaA^r  tl\at 
he  fp  readily  acquiefced  in  fo  beneficial  a  meafurc. 

It  was  by  a  ftill  more  univerfal  coalition  the  Re- 
volution itfelf  was  effedled,  and  the  foundation  laid 
of  that  political  eftablilhmcnt  which  this  country 
has  fo  much  reafoa  to  prize.  From  thefe,  and 
other  precedents  that  might  be  adduced,  it  was 
highly  unjuft  to  cafl:  a  reproach  upon  men  for  lay- 
ing afide  thedr  private  animofities,  and  uniting  for 
the. fake,  of  the  public.  Men  that  were  capable  ojf 
fuch  a  fecrifice  of  their  feelings,  inftead  of  being 
accufed  of  fclfiihnefs,  deferved  to  be  held  out  $^ 
patterns  of  the  moft  real  and  ufeful  patriotifm., '    ' 

T^e  perfops  wbp  were  now  at  the  head  of  dppd- 
iition,  had  lately  been  the  principal  leader?  of  the 
twp.  parties  that  had  fo  long  divided  us.  This  was 
wnqueftipiiably  the  moft  defirable  circumftiatnce  m 
their  prcfent  coalition.  The  acknowledged  emi- 
nence of  their  refpeftive  abilities  would  carry  fuch 
a  weight  an4  influence  into  tlie  tranfadlion  of  bufi- 
nefs,  as  would  enable  them,  ihQuld  they  be  advan- 
ced to  power,  to  conftitute^hat  was  nioft  wanted 
in  this  country,  a  miniftry  pofleffed  of  popular 
efteen>  and  confidence,  This  alone  could  eflfec- 
tually  ftrengthen  the  hands  of  government,  and  ter- 
inin^te  tholi?  difcprds  that  had  beefi  fo  fatal  tp  thi? 
nation, 

A  variety  of  other  arguments  werf  produced  in 
this  celebrated  conteft,  which  was  fupported  with 
ynabatpd  ferypur  on  each  fide  dyripg  the  fpace  of 
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a  whole  mght.  It  was  eight  in  the  enfuing  morn- 
ing before  a  divifion  took  place ;  when  the  minifte- 
rial  addr^fs  on  the  peace  was  rejefted  by  a  majority 
of  iixteen ;  two  hundred  and  eight  voting  for,  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four  againft  it* 

In  the  Houfe  of  Lords  miniftry  was  more  fortu- 
nate :  the  addrefe  moved  by  them  was  carried  in 
their  favour  by  feventy-two  votes  againft  fifty-nine. 

Four  days  after  this  debate,  oppofition,  encour- 
aged by  its  fuccefs  on  the  feventeentb,  moved  in 
confequence  of  it,  that  the  conceffions  made  to  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain,  were  greater  thj^^  they 
were  entitled  to^  on  a  comparative  view  of  their 
fituation  and  that  oif  this  country. 

This  motion  revive^  thie  preceding  altercation ; 
hut  pppofition  again  remained  vidlofious,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  feventeen  :  one  HvMwired  and  ninety  voting 
for  miniftry,  and  two  hundred  and  feven  againft 
them. 

Thus  ended  the  parliamentary  debates  occafione4 
by  the  treaty  of  peace.  They  were  no  ^efs  vehe- 
ment, and  of  much  longer  duration  out  of  Parlia- 
ment. An  inundation  of  writings  filled  the  publia 
on  this  fubje£t ;  and  rendered  i|  for  a  long  time  a 
caufe  of  inceflant  bicl^erings  and  difputes,  which  the; 
many  intierefting  objects  which  have  fince  occupied 
the  attention  of  this  country  have  not  yet  complete- 
ly quieted. 

In  the  mean  time  a  negociation  hajd  been  opened 
with  the  States-General  at  the  Hagu^.  On  the  dif- 
folutipn  of  the  miniftry  in  the  end  of  March  eighty- 
two,  propofals  of  a  feparate  and  immediate  peace 
were  laid  before  them  by  that  which  fucceeded.— t 
But  notwithftanding  the  cordiality  and  condefcen«» 
fion  which  accompanied  this  offer,  the  councils  of 
the  States  were  under  fuch  influence,  that  it  was 
rejeded,  though  the  conditions  proffered  theni 
were  the  moft  ^advantageous  th^y  could  poifibly 
C  c  4  ,        require 
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require,  being  a  renewal  of  the  famous  treaty  of 
fixteen  hundred  feventy-four,  by  which  they  would 
have  fecured  all  their  requifitions  from  this  country,, 

At  the  clofe  of  the  year,  aifter  the  provifional 
treaty  with  America  had  been  concluded,  and  while 
thofe  withr  France  and  Spain  were  in  forwardnefs, 
the  Dutch  minifters  at  Paris  propofed  a  negociation 
•with  the  Britifh  minifter  at  that  Court,  on  the  terms 
offered  to  them  in  the  month  of  April  preceding ; 
but  they  met  with  a  refufal  in  their  turii,  and  were 
given  to  underftand,  that  haying  put  a  negative  on 
the  endeavours  of  Great  Britain  to  effedt  a  particu- 
lar reconciliation  with  Holland,  that  country  had 
no  right  to  exped:  any  more  than  to  be  placed  on 
the  fame  footing  as  other  powers. 

Preliminary  articles  of  peace  being  however 
agreed  upon  between  Great  Britain,  on  the  one 
part,  and  by  France  and  Spain  on  the.  other,  in 
January  enfuing,  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  took  place 
at  the  fame  time  with  refpeft  to  Holland ;  by  which 
the  Dutch  were  included  in  the  general  pacification* 
But  notwithftanding  the  definitive  arrangements 
among  the  other  belligerent  powers,  in  confequence 
of  the  reftoration  of  peace,  were  finally  concluded 
by  the  commencement  of  September,  it  was  not  till 
then  that  the  States-General  came  to  a  preliminary 
fcttlement  with  Great  Britain. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  a  reciprocal  refti*^ 
tution  of  all  the  places  and  territories  taken  on 
cither  fidcj  the  fettlement  of  Negapatnam  in  the 
Eaft  Indies  excepted :  this  was  to  remain  in  the 
pofleflion  of  Great  Britain,  unlefs  an  equivalent  wa? 
given  in  its  ftead. 

'  The  navigation  of  the  Eaftern  feas  was  to  be 
free  and  unmolefted  to  the  British  Ihipping  in  all 
parts.'  '  ' 

*  Thefe  two  articles  were  the  only  objeiSts  defervn 
ing  of  particular  confideration  in  the  treary;  the 
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remainder  confifting  of  the  mutual  reftoration  of 
prifoners,  and  of  fuch  other  adjuftmcnts  and  ftipula^ 
tions  as  are  ufual  in  all  treaties  of  peace. 

It  was  obferved  on  this  occafion,  that  the  ill  fuc* 
cefs  predicted  by  politicians  to  the  Dutch,  on  their 
fiding  ag^inft  the  Englilh,  was  fl:rid:ly  and  literally 
verified.  The  S^ven  United  Provinces,  hurrie4 
away  by  a  blind  enthufiafm  in  favour  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  fafcinated,  as  it  were,  by  4 
iimilitude  of  appellation,  imagined  that  there  was 
a  near  refemblance  in  the  caufes  that  occafione4| 
as  well  as  in  the  circumftances  that  accompanied  the 
ehange  of  their  refpe^ve  governments  from  a  mo- 
narchy into  a  republic. 

In  confequence  of  this  idea,  they  forgot  the  na- 
tural ties  that  bound  their  intereft  fo  firmly  witli 
that  of  Great  Ptitain.  Impelled  by  the  narrow 
maxims  of  a  commercial  jealoufy,  improvident  of 
all  concerns  but  thofe  of  the  prefent  hour,  they 
unwifely  gave  ear  to  the  clamours  pf  an  interefted 
faction,  deluded  by  the  profpedt  of  benefits  that 
were  at  beft  tranfitory  and  precarious. 

No  ftate  in  Europe  had  a  fairer  opportunity  of 
difplaying  both  its  policy  and  fpirit.  An  honour- 
able adherence  to  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain,  which 
the  experience  pf  two  centuries  had  fo  forcibly 
proved  to  be  their  pwn,  would  have  operated  as  an 
efFedual  check  upon' that  power  it  chiefly  behoves 
them  to  keep  within  bounds.  No  great  exertions 
would  have  been  requifite  for  the  due  accomplilh- 
ment  of  this  purpofe  :  little  inore,  perhaps,  thaii 
a  refpedtable  footing  of  neutrality,  or,  at  moft^^  a 
refolute  and  explicit  determination  to  prefer ve  in- 
violate, in  cafe  of  real  neceflity,  their  friendihip  and 
engagements  with  this  country,  would  have  fuffir 
ced,  in  conjunction  with  the  adting  ftrength  of 
gritain,  to  ^eter  its  enenaies  frooi  forming  that 
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combination  which  coft  it  fuch  a  profufion  of  blood 
and  treafure  to  refift. 

A  condud:  framed  upon  fuch  principles,  would, 
in  the  perfuafion  of  competent  judges,  have  anfwer- 
cd  every  defirable  end.  It  would  have  upheld  that 
character  of  confiftency  and  forefight,  for  which 
ihty  had  fo  long  and  fo  defervedly  been  noted.  It 
would  have  fecured  that  independent  fituation  which 
Aity  had  hitherto  fo  happily  maintained;  and  it 
Would  have  prevented  the  degradation  of  being  at 
length  compelled  to  commit  themfelves  to  the  pro- 
tedlion  of  a  power  whofe  ambition  was  proverbial 
in  the  political  world,  and  the  effefts  of  which  no 
people  had  more  woefully  experienced  than  them^- 
fclves. 

Next  to  Holland,  that  member  of  the  confcde^ 
racy  againft  Britain  which  fuffered  moft  was  Spain* 
The  recovery  of  Minorca  and  of  the  Floridas,  was 
but  a  poor  compenfation  for  the  prodigious  expence 
tod  lofs  of  men  incurred  at  Gibraltar,  and  in  the  vari- 
ous naval  expeditions  and  manifold  exertions  that 
monarchy  was  obliged  to  make,  in  purfuance  of  its 
engagements  with  France  and  its  American  allies. 

What  rendered  its  conduft  the  more  blameable 
in  the  eyes  of  all  found  politicians,  and  of  far  the 
grcateft  majority  of  its  own  people,  was  the  dan- 
gerous iatuation  in  which  the  iffue  of  the  war  placed 
the  Spaniih  poffeffions  in  America.  Europe  has  but 
pne  idea  on  this  fubjedt ;  which  is,  that  Spain  a&ed 
with  the  higheft  imprudence  in  contributing  to  the 
independence  of  the  Britilh  Colonies.  It  will,  in 
all  likelihood,  be  the  firft  power  that  will  experi- 
ence the  Gonfequencc  of  a  proximity  to  a  people 
that  inherit  in  a  confpicuous  degree  the  courage 
and  enterprifing  difpofition  of  the  nation  from  which 
they  draw  their  origin,  and  that  have  already  given 
fufficicnt  proofs  that  they  will  omit  no  opportunity 
of  extending  their  limits,  aud  carrying  their  com- 
merce 
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merce  As  far  as  their  power  and  circumftances  will 
enable  them. 

France  itfelf,  though  it  cbmpafled  that  obje<^  fo 
long  and  fo  ardently  in  its  wilhes,  the  difmen^ber* 
ment  of  the  Britiih  empire,  was  deemed  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  peace,  to  have  paid  much  too  dear  a 
price  for  the  attainment  of  this  end.  The  refburces 
of  that  kingdom  were  fo  exhaufted,  and  its  finatC6l 
fo  completely  reduced,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
Oftobcr  eighty-three,  a  month  after  the  definitivt 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  fignfed  by  the  refpedtivt 
parties^  the  Bank  of  Paris,  fupported  by  the  whole 
llrength  of  government,  flopped  payment. 

But  exclufive  of  this  event,  the  alarmingnefs  of 
which  the  French  have  endeavoured  in  vain  to  eX*- 
tenuate,  ftrong  indications  foon  appeared  in  a  Vari^ 
ety  of  inftances,  how  incredibly  fhort  of  their  «• 
pedations  thofe  benefits  would  prove,  which  they 
were  fo  (anguine  in  promifing  themfelves  upon  thfe 
emancipation  of  the  Britifli  Colonies  from  their  def- 
pendence  on  the  parent  ftate. 

Nor  did  the  United  States  of  America  appear  in 
th«  eye  of  many  fagacious  obfervers,  to  have  ol>- 
tained  any  real  advantaged  by  the  alteration  of  their 
j3folitical  fyftem.  Whatever  might  be  their  future 
deftinyj  it  was  evident  that  years  would  pals  before 
they  could  arrive  at  a  permiment  and  iatisfadory 
fettlement  pf  th^ir  internal  affairs,  and  recover  frbllj 
the  diforder  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by 
the  violent  ftate  pf  hoftilities  in  which  they  had  (q 
long  continued,  Their  commerce,  on  which  they 
founded  fuch  extenfive  profpeifts,  would  probably- 
long  feel  thp  want  of  the  fuftainiqg  hand  of  Britain^^ 
and  afford  them  complete  proofs  that  their  fepani- 
tion  from  this  country  wa$  not  attended  with  thpfe 
beneficial  confequ^nces  that  ha4  been  held  out  tQ 
them  with  fo  much  confidence. 

Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  though  deprived  of 
thpfe  Cplpnics  flie  had  planted  and  reared  with  fck 
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much  care,  and  protefted  with  fo  much  glory,  dill 
Temained  an  objeft  of  terror  and  admiration  to  all 
her  enemies.  With  a  fpirit  fuperior  to  all  difficul- 
ties, and  with  refources,  though  deeply  tried,  yet 
far  from  exhaufted,  Ihe  ftill  appeared  great  and  re* 
fpe&able.  From  their  confcioufnefs  of  the  ftrength 
and  courage  ftie  yet  poffeffed,  her  opponents  \yere 
no  lefs,  if  not  even  more  dcfirous  to  put  an  end  tp 
the  quarrel  than  herfelf.  They  fully  faw  flie  was 
.  able  and  determined  to  continue  it,  fooner  fhan  fub-r 
init  to  a  degradationr  of  her  chara&er,  by  accepting 
of  fuch  terms  as  they  had  propofed  in  the  height  of. 
their  expediations  to  impofe  upon  her. 
^  The  events  of  the  laft  campaign  dwelt  ineffaceably 
on  their  refleftions.  The  fucceffes  obtained  by 
Great  Britain,  and  the  valour  through  which  they 
were  accompliihed,  had  fixed  the  attention  of  all 
Europe,  and  extorted  the  applaufe  even  of  many 
who  had  hitherto  appeared  indifferent  to  her  fate ; 
JFrance  and  Spain  in  particular,  were  not  without 
^pprehenfions,  that  the  other  European  powers  not 
immediately  iqterefted  in  this  conteft,  and  beyond 
th^  reach  of  their  influence,  might  at  length  open 
•their  eyes  to  the  danger  to  which  they  expQfed  them- 
ielves,  ty  permitting  the  Houfe  of  Pourbon  to  carry 
pn  its  defigns  againft  IJngland  uncontrouled. 
"  $wayed  by  thefe  confideratipns,  nor  lefs  by  the 
rdomeftic'diftrefres  arifing  from  the  deranged  ftate 
of  their  finances,  they  came  to  the  refolution  of 
^defifting  from  the  vaft  pretenfions  they  had  forni* 
cd,  and  of  contenting  themfelves  with  the  grant  of 
independence  to  the  Colonifts  of  North  America; 
leaving  to  thefe  the  more  arduous  talk  of  rendering, 
ijf  it  were  poffible,  this  fciffioy  of  the  Britilh  empire 
j^eneficial  -tp  them,  and  detrimental  to  Britain. 

Whatever  ftriftures  may  have  been  pafTed  upon 
the  terms  agreed  on  between  Great  Britain  and  tl^e 
pther  belligerent  powers,  there  was  a  time  when  it 
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\vas  much  doubted  by  the  generality  of  pe^^f^ 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  whether  peace  could  ever 
be  purchafed  without  making  far  greater  facrifices. 
Though  the  conceffions  made  to  the  enemies  of  thii 
country  might  perhaps  have  been  lefs,  they  wert 
by  no  means  confidered  throughout  Europe  as  dif*- 
paraging  to  the  Britiih  nation.  It  was  thought,  oi> 
the  contrary,  that  the  confederacy,  by  doling  fo 
readily  with  them,  betrayed  their  apprehenfions  of 
what  might  prove  the  confequence  of  continuing 
hoftilities,  and  from  that  motive  determined  to  put 
a  conclufion  to  them,  upon  the  moft  favourable  con- 
ditions they  could  procure. 

Such,  it  was  judged,  were  the  reafons  that  in- 
duced them  to  enter  into  negociations  for  peace, 
under  the  oftenfible  mediation  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia. 

In  this  manner  was  terminated  the  moft  im- 
portant war  that  had  been  waged  fince  the  difcovcr/ 
of  the  new  world*  Both  hemifpheres  feemed  in- 
timately confcious  how  deeply  they  were  con- 
cerned in  its  iffue.  In  Europe,  at  its  very  com- 
mencement it  was  fully  perceived,  that  were  Britain 
to  lofe  the  fovereignty  over  her  Colonies,  a  new 
fyftem  of  politics  muft  neceflarily  arife,  which 
would  probably  difFufe  itfelf  in  procefs  of  time  to 
every  part  of  the  globe. 

In  this  great  revolution,  the  European  ftates 
poffeffed  of  dominions  in  America,  beheld  an  im- 
menfe  portion  of  the  earth,  hitherto  fubjeQ:  t6  their 
obedience,  and  fubfervient  to  their  defigns,  ani- 
mated by  the  fuccefsful  example  of  a  numeroflsi 
proportion  of  its  inhabitants,  to  throw  off  this 
yoke,  and  claim  independence.  An  event  of  this 
kind,  by  confining  them  to  the  limits  of  their  o\Va 
country,  would  of  courfe  produce  an  univerlal 
alteration    of    their  politics    and    intcrefts,    and 
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O^Mgc  them  to  adopt  new  maxims  of  conduft  both 
in  their  domeftic  and  foreign  concerns* 

Thofe  powers,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  no 
territories  in  America,  ftill  would  greatly  partici- 
pate in  the  efFedls  of  this  mighty  change,  through 
the  connexions  already  fubfifting,  and  the  new  cor- 
refpondence  that  would  enfue  in  confequence  of  it, 
between  the  European  nations,  in  every  branch  6f 
political  and  commercial  intercourfe. 

Great  Britain,  in  the  mean  while,  though  feem- 
ingly  the  moft  liable  to  be  affedted  by  this  immenfe 
lols  of  territory,  w^ould  probably,  through  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  conftitution,  and  the  wifdom  of  her 
government,  but^  above  all,  through  the  genius, 
the  induftry,  and  the  perfevering  difpofition  of  her 
people,  retain  the  advantages  and  confequence  that 
had  fo  long  refulted  from  them,  and  ftill  maintain 
the  figure  Ihe  had  made  among  the  European 
powers. 

Among  thofe  truths  which  it  moft  concerns  man- 
kind to  know,  the  Britifti  nation  had  confpicuoufly 
proved,  that  the  fplendor  and  felicity  of  a  ftate 
does  by  no  means  depend  on  the  extent  of  its  terri- 
torial poffeffions,  fo  much  as  on  the  improvement  - 
of  thofe  opportunities  which  are  derived  from  na- 
ture and  fituation.  Thefe  were  benefits  of  which 
no  viciffitudes  of  fortune  could  deprive  this  country  ;. 
and  it  was  upon  the  unvarying  experience  of  tbeir 
paft  efficacy,-  the  confidence  of  its  future  profperity 
was  founded. 

This  truth  had  at  no  time  been  fo  powerfully 
;  elucidated,  as  during  this  terrible  conteft.  Dif- 
poffeffed  of  thof^  Colonies,  upon  which,  it  had  been 
repeatedly  affirmed,  her  greatnefs  principally  de- 
rpendpd;  oppofed  by  them  with  a  force  equal  in 
.  Strength  and  fpirit  ^o  that  of  her  moft  formidable 
.fjQecnies ;  affailed.  by  thefe  in  every  quarter. ;  at- 
:16^pkgdby  her  ancient  allies,  and  abandoned  by  all 
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the  world;  in  this  tremendous  fituation,  cut  off 
from  a  variety  of  her  former  commercial  refources, 
and  relying  wholly  on  herfelf,  Ihe  ftill  found  means 
to  confront  the  moft  powerful  combination  that  ever 
Was  recorded  in  hiftory. 

She  fought  her  foes  by  fea  and  land,  wherever 
ihe  expedsed  to  find  them.  The  damages  done  to 
them  far  exceeded  thofe  Ihe,  received.  On  the  fea 
cfpecially  their  trade  was  ruined,  and  their  naviej 
fuffered  lofles  incomparably  fuperior  to  her  own. 
The  balance  againft  them  at  the  clofe  of  the  war 
amount-ed  to  twenty-eight  Ihips  of  the  line,  and 
thirty-feven  frigates,  carrying  altogether  near  two 
thoufand  guns. 

leaving  fuftained  this  dreadful  conflift  with  fo 
much  glory,  and  terminated  it  fo  honourably,  with- 
out the  Icaft  affiftance  or  interference,  againft  fuch 
an  hoft  of  enemies,  fhe  came  out  of  all  her  difficulties 
not  only  wihtout  the  leaft  blemiih  to  her  reputation, 
but  with  an  increafe  of  fame  that  raifed  her  charac- 
ter to  a  higher  degree  of  eminence  than  it  had  ever 
obtained  before. 

In  the  general  war  at  the  opening  of  this  century, 
for  the  fucceffion  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  ihe  was 
aflSfted  by  Holland  in  humbling  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth. During  the  war  carried  on  under  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  Lord  Chatham,  Ihe  had  a  potent 
ally  in  the  King  of  Pruffia ;  but  in  the  prefent  ihe 
ftood  alone  and  unfupportcd  againft  three  of  the 
greateft  powers  in  Europe,  abetted  by  all  the  reft, 
at  the  fame  time  that  iho  was  involved  in  a  moft 
violent  and  expenfive  quarrel  with  her  American 
Colonies,  now  become  through  their  union  a  for  - 
midable  ftate. 

From  this  convincing  proof  of  her  intrinfic 
ftrength,  and  of  the  immenfity  of  her  own  refour- 
ces, divefted  of  all  external  aid,  it  was  not  doubt- 
'cd^  that  notwithftanding  the  hiavy  burthen  of  her 

public 
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public  debts,  Ihe  would,  by  a  prudent  mariageminf 
of  her  affairs,  ftill  continue  to  flouriih  as  much  aa 
ever.  As  fhe  had  in  the  midft  of  her  fevereft  trials 
kept  her  national  faith  with  all  thofe  who  had  cn-^ 
trufted  her  with  their  property,  there  was  no  ground 
to  fufpeft  (he  would  be  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
forfeiting  it  when  delivered  from  the  perplexities 
that  had  compelled  her  to  make  fuch  additions  to 
the  vaft  fums  fhe  already  owed.  Prodigious  as  this 
accumulation  of  loans  for  fo  many  years  muft  ap- 
pear in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  there  is  not  a  ftate 
in  Europe  in  whofe  funds  individuals  place  their  trea- 
fures  with  fo  much  confidence  as  in  thofe  of  Britain^ 
Such  were  the  ideas  and  reafonings  of  the  mod  in^ 
telligcnt  politicians  both  in  England  and  in  foreign 
parts,  at  the  period  of  the  late  pacification.  It  remains 
to  be  hoped,  that  the  rulers  of  this  nation  will  by 
their  wifdom  in  the  management  of  its  future  con- 
cerns, do  full  credit  to  the  judgment  and  fagacity 
of  thofe  who  have  formed  fuch  aufpicious  expeSa* 
tions  in  its  favour* 
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HISTORY   OF   THE   WAR^ 


ABERCROMBIE,     Col. 
Itilled  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker*s-hill,      -«-        303 

.Adams,  Mr.  attempted  to  be 
feized  at  Concord  by  Ge- 
neral Gage.        —         288 

Addrefs  of  parliament  for  the 

American  war^  debated  210 

—        .    _  230 

Allen>  Col.  an  American  offi- 
cer, takes  Crown  Point  and 
Ticondcroga,        *— »        297 

American  war,  catrfes  of  the, 
24.  —  Britifh  America  en- 
dowed with  great  privileges, 
25.*— — ^Its  trade  employs  a 
great  number  of  ihips,  28.— 
Cultivation  of  their  lands  ef- 
fential  to  them, 2 8.— Requires 
much  credit  in  trade,  29.— 
Vifible  feat  of  human  feli- 
city, 2*9. — Become  jealous 
of  Great  Britain,  31.— Dif- 
gufted  at  endeavours  to  fop- 
prefs  fmuggling,  32.— Ad- 
vantageous trade  with  Spa- . 
nifh  America  occafions  the 
warof  1739,  33. — Injury  re- 
ceived by  the  fuppreifion  of 


the  illicit  trade  with  the  Spa« 
nifh  fettlements,  34.  Im- 
ports to  America  taxed,  34* 
Remonftrate  againft  reac- 
tions, 35.*^Form  an  oppofi- 
tion  againft  the  Englifh  mi- 
niftryi  36.— Deem  military 
force  unneceiTary,  and  treat 
it  as  an  al^folute  nuifance» 
j)'*— Pro|)ofal  of  the  ftamp 
a£l  received  with  difpleafare, 
38.— Petition  the  Honfe  of 
Commons  to  Tejc&.  the  pro- 
pofals  of  mioiftry,  39. — De- 
ny England's  rigiit  to  tax 
them,  39. — Claim  the  exelu- 
five  right  to  tax  themfelves, 
40. — Confufions  t>n  the  ar- 
rival of  the  (lamp  a6t,  41 . 
The  afTemblies  connive  at 
the  tumultuous  proceedings^ 
42.^— Deny  the  authority  of 
the  p^liament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain over  them,^  43. — Non- 
importation of  Britifli  goods 
refolved  on,  44. — General 
Congrefsheld,46.— Fetitioa 
the  Britifh  parliament  to  re 
peal  the  ftamp-a£k,  47.— 
Ileafons 
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Rcafons  fot  it,  47. — Threats 
and  menaces  on  the  occafion^ 
48.— Require  reprefentation 
as  their  birthright,  49. — 
Reafons  for  their  fubmiilion 
to  taxation  by  the  Britiih 
parliament,  50,— Extent  of 
their  country,  and  expence 
of  its  eilablilhments,  51. — 
No  poor  rates  before  the  war, 
and  benefits  received  from  the 
mother  country,  51.— Can 
always  £nd  fpecie  for  com- 
mercial fchemes,  therefore 
has  no  real  fcarcity  of  it,  52. 
Aflert  they  had  always  been 
fubfervient  to  the  laws  and 
determinations  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, 53. — Benefits  accruing 
to  them  under  the  Briti£ 
government  and  its  protec- 
tion, 55.— Will  lofe  the  re- 
fpedl  of  foreigners  when  in- 
dependent, 56.—- Number  of 
its  inhabitants,  56. — Its  dif- 
union  with  the  Indians  an 
in furmoun table  obHacle  to 
its  fecurity^  57, — Their  ii- 
tuation  too  far  from  Europe 
to  benefit  by  alliances,  58. 
Would  fulfil  the  proverb,  by 
grafping  at  toolnuch,  would 
lofe  that  which  it  had,  61.—. 
PoflefTes  the'  fame  fpirit  as 
the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
66. — Not  the  aggreffors  in 
the  mif^inderilanding,  67.^ 
Their  fuccefs  in  eftablilhing 
manufaftures,  69.— Produces 
flax  and  iron  in  great  plenty, 
71. — Tfle  troops  they  pro- 
vided and  fupported  in  ^he 
preceding  war,  72. — Become 
more  turbulent  on  the  re- 
peal of  the  ftamp-adt,  74.-— 
DiiFerent  characters  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  feveral  co- 
lonies, 76. — Evident  marks 


of  their  intended  refiftance 
to  the  Adminiftration  of 
Great  Britain,  79, — Circu- 
lar letter  of  the  Mafla- 
chnfet's  colony,  to  oppofe 
the  tea- aft,  80. — MafTachu- 
fet's  colony  quarrels  with 
their  Governor  Bernard,  81  • 
Reconciliation  with  the  go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain 
rejected,  84.— Jullify  them- 
felves  in  a  letter  to  the  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate,  84.— Combi- 
nation of  the  Colonies  in  a 
non-importation  of  Englifh 
goods,  85. — A  convention 
meets  at  Bofton,  89. — The 
difpute  with  Great  Britain 
fupported  by  unanimity  in 
America,  and  by  a  party  di- 
vifion  in  Great  Britain,  93. 
— Cenfured  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Gr.  Britain  for  their 
rebellious  condudl,  96.— 
Opinions  on  the  fubjeft,  98. 
Firll  rupture,  99. — ^Legifla- 
tive  authority  of  Great  Bri- 
tain denied,  103. — Their 
petition  to  remove  their  go- 
vernor rejefted,  105. — Op- 
pofe the  landing  of  tea,  106. 
The  treatment  deferved  for 
its  late  behaviour  debated, 
109.— Bofton  port  fhut  up, 
115. — Americans  expert  at 
fire-arms,  131  .-^—Delibe- 
rately prepare  to  refift  the 
Britiih  meafures,  13 1, — On 
the  arrival  of  the  Bofton 
port  bill,  a  flame  kindled  ^ 
that  proves  inextinguifliable,  * 
134. — Unanimous  in  pro- 
tefting  againft  the  Bofton 
port  Dili,  135.  —  General 
Congrefs  appointed,  136. — 
Solemn  league  and  covenant 
framed,  141. — Support  the 
iiteafures  of  the  fioftonians^ 
149. 
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149.  —  The  military  (lores 
feized  by  Gen.  Gage,  147. 
—Their  petitions  and  ad- 
drefTes,  160  to  17©. — Their 
adlual  Situation,  174. — Rea- 
fbns  why  Gr.  Britain  fhould 
not  engage  in  a  war  with 
them,  176. — Their  military 
ftrength,  190. — No  further 
favouis  to  be  expeded  from 
Great  Britain,  195.— The 
diflent  of  the  Briftol  and 
tondon  merchants  in  favour 
of  America,  196. — Earl  of 
Chatham's  fpeech  in  favour 
of  America,  197. — Petitions 
from  -the  country  in  general 
againft  feverity  of  meafures, 

199. Americans  become 

declared  enemies  of  Great 
Britain,  and  commence  hof- 

tilities,     2 1 1 . A merican 

trade  fufpended,  218,  237, 
256,  26S. — Proteft  againft 
the  fufpending  a6l,  250. — 
Conciliating  meafures  pro- 
pofed,  253. — Mr.  Burke's 
ipeech  concerning  America, 
258. — Debate  occafioned  by 
it,  261. — The  determinate 
condudl  of  the  inhabitants 
of  America,  277. — Difre- 
gard  the  authority  of  Great 
Britain,  and  become  guided 

by  the  Congrefs,  280. 

Seize  the  cannon  at  New- 
port in  Rhode  Ifland,  280. 
— Difappointed  in  their  ex- 
pectations of  an  accommo- 
dation, 283.— Attack  th6 
king's  troops  at  Concord 
and  Lexington,  238,  283, 
290,  291. — Their  army  and 
officers,  29 1 .  —  Unanimous 
in  refentment  againft  Great 
Britain,  293.  — Reject  the 
conciliatory  offers  of  Great 
Britain,  294.— Take  Crown 


Point  and  Ticonderoga,  :J97. 
-—Burn  a  fchooner  in  Bofton 
bay,  298. — ^Take  poffeffion 
of  Bunker's  Hill,  and  fortify 

it,  301. Defeated  there, 

303. — Their  intrepid  beha- 
viour, 305. — Burn  the  light- 
houfe  in  Bofton  harbour,  306. 
— General  difpofition  of  the 
people,  358. — Rapid  ftrides 
to  compleat  their  formidable 
purpofes,  361. — Form  de- 
figns  againft  Canada,  365.—* 
Remarkable  courage  in  the 
expedition  and  fiege  of  Que- 
bec, 392,  393,  394.— Dif- 
treffed  for  gunpowder,  429. 
—Their  maxims  and  fenti- 
ments,  436. — Ideas  of  the 
Americans  on  their  fituation, 
and  on  their  charader  and 
that  of  the  Englifh,  from 
439  to  448.  - 

Arbitrary  princes  admonilhad, 
183. 

Arnold,  Colonel  in  the  Ame- 
rican fervice,  forms  a  deiign 
on  Quebec,  379. — Encoun- 
ters and  overcomes  furprifmg 
difficulties,  382. — Lays  fiege 
to  Quebec,  3 85. --^Joined  by 
General  Montgomery,  389. 
—Attempts  to  ftorm  that 
city,  but  is  obliged  to  re- 
treat, 390. 

Arguments  ufed  in  favour  6f 
Great  Britain  in  oppofition 
to  American  meafures,  50— 
61, 193. — In  favour  of  Ame- 
rica. See  America y  Debates, 
Bofton,  Great  Britain. 

Articles  of  the  American  Con- 
federation, 311. 
B. 

Bernard,  Governor  of  MafTa- 

chufet's  Colony  in  America, 

quarrels  with  the  States  Af- 

fembly,  80. 

A  2  Battit 
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Battle  or  ikirmi(h  at  Concord 
^nd  Lexington^  289.— 'Bun- 
ker's Hill,  303. 

Bermuda  plundered  by  theAme- 
ricans  of  all  the  powder,  430. 

Bill  of  Rights,  exprefs  decla- 
ration of  the,  201,  262. 

Bolbn  in  America,^  firft  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  ftamp  ^ad,  41 . 
—The  life  and  foul  of  the 
opposition  to  Great  Britain, 
76.— Its  refraftory  difpoii- 
tion  towards  Great  Britain, 
80. — People  of  Maflachufets 
quarrel  with  their  Governor, 
81. — Their  condudl  vindi- 
cated by  the  other  Colonies, 
85.— They  quarrel  with  the 
officers  of  the  culloms,  86.— 
Throw  off  all  reilraint  and 
decency  in  their  complaints 
againft  Great  Britain,  86. — 
Alarmed  at  the  intelligence 
that  troops  were  ordered  to 
Bofton,  87. — ^Iflue  orders  for 
the  inhabitants  to  arm  them- 

felves,    88. Exhort    the 

other  Colonies  to  follow 
their  example,  89. — Con- 
vention meet,  90. — ^Make 
conciliatory  overtures  to  the 
Governor,  which  are  not  re- 
garded, 90.— Troops  arrive, 
91.— Their  condudl  reprc- 
lented  to  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  92.''— Tumult 
at  Bofton,  99.— The  mili- 
tary fire  on  the  inhabitants^ 
J 00.-— They  tar  and  feather 
acuftom-houfe  officer,  103. 
.— Deftroy  all  the  tea  in  the 
ibips,  107.— Motion  in  Par- 
liament for  fiofton  port  to  be 
ihut  up,  till  reftitution  and 
fubmimon  be  made,  ii5.-p-^ 
Keafons  for,  and  petitions 
againft  it,  ii6.<**<-The  Ame- 
ricans prepare  to  meet  the 


refentment  of  Britain,  131  • 
i^— People  of  MafTachufct 

Jroceed  againft  the  Chief 
uftice,  for  4enying  the  fu- 
periority  of  Uie  General  Af- 
Icmbly,  133. — Gen,  Gage 
arrives  as  Governor,  134*-*- 
Removal  of  the  port  of  Bofton 
to  Salem,  134, — ^People  of 
Bofton  encouraged  by  the 
other  Colonies,  and  relief 
adminiftered  to  them,  139. 
•—Frame  a  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  to  break  off 
all  commerce  with  Great 
Britain,  till  reftored  to  their 
charter,  141 .  — —  Situation 
after  the  removal  of  the  port, 
142, — Friendly  offer  from 
Marblehead,  i44-«and  the 
other  neighbouring  towns, 
145. — Bofton  Neck  fortified, 
146. — The  fituatjon  of  its 
inhabitants,  281.  —  Bofton 
blockaded  by  an  army  of 
20,000  men,  291. — Arrival 
of  reinforcements  to  the  Bri- 
tifti  troops,  297. 

Briftol  merchants  oppofe  the 
American  war,  196. 

Britifti  cruizers  affift  the  Spa- 
niards in  deftroying  the 
American  illicit  trade  with 
Spanifti  America,  33. — Mi- 
tt iftry  oppofed  in  America, 
36,  —  Its  meafures  treated 
with  contempt,  41. — The 
Britifti  troops  obliged  to  re- 
treat from  Concord,  the  firft 
a£iion  with  the  Americans, 
289. 

Bunker's  Hill  taken  poffeftion 
of,  and  fortified  by  the  Ame- 
ricans,' 301. — Attacked  by 
the  Britiih  forces,  302. 

Burgoyne,  Gen.  an  officer  in 
the  Britifti  army,  arrives  at 
Bofton,  3}97, 

Burkc'9 
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Burke's,  Mr.  E^oaiund,  con- 
ciliatory propofals  fcfpedling 
the  Cqlonies,  257.  —  Pre- 
fents  the  remonftrance  from 
New  York  to  Parliament,  273. 
C. 

Campbell,  Gov.  Ld.  William, 
at  variance  with  the  Colony 
of  South  Carolina,  takes 
ihelter  on  board  a  man  of 
war,  426. 

Camden,  Lord,  fupports  the 
caufe  of  the  Americans,  73. 
—Supports  the  petitioners 
againfl  the  Canada  bill,  269. 

Canada  bills,  the  payment  of, 
with-held  by  France,  63.— 
Britlfh  inhabitants  of,  peti- 
tion againft  the  Quebec  bill, 
569. — Highly  difpleafed  at 
it,  306,  365. — Refufe  toad 
againfl  the  Americans,  309. 
•—Receive  a  letter  from  the 
American  Congrefs,  338. — • 
Friendly  to  the  American 
troops,  396. 

Cannon  at  Newport  in  Rhode 
liland  feized  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, 282. 

Carolinas,  ^e  charader  of  its 
inhabitants,  77. 

Carleton,  Gen.  his  power  and 
abilities,  372. — Attempts  to 
defend  Montreal,  but  is 
obliged  to  relinquifli  it  to 
the  Americans,  378. 
Efcapes  to  Quebec,  which 
he  bravely  defends,  and  re- 
pulfes  the  befiegers,  388. 

Carolina  'North,  people  of, 
quarrel  with  their  Governor, 
and  forbid  all  communica- 
tion with  him,  424. 

Carolina  South,  compel  their 
Governor  to  take  fheiter  on 
board  (hip,  426.-- Appoint 
a  committee  of  fafety,  and 
fortify  Charles  Townj^  427. 


Charles  Town  near  Bofton 
burnt,  303. 

Charters,  facred  ads,  121. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  fupports  the 
caufe  of  the  Americans,  173. 
— Oppofes  the  plan  agaiaft 
America,  19/, — His  endea- 
vours to  bring  in  a  concilia* 
tory  bill  prove  abortive,  210. 
-—Mortifying  treatment  of 
him,  215. 

Civil  war,   the  attendants  of 

it>433- 

Clinton,  Gen.  an  officer  in  the 
Britifh  army,  arrives  atBof- 
ton,  247, 

Concord,  afkirmifh  at,  and  the 
flores  of  the  Americans  de- 
flroyed,  289. 

Conolly,  Mr.  projeds  an  in- 
vafion  of  Virginia,  commif- 
fioned  by  Gen.  Gage,  419. 
—Taken  prifoner,  420. 

Colonies  of  Portugal,  Spain> 
&c.  not  indulged  with  the 
privileges  of  England,  25. 
Injudicious  treatment  of 
their  Colonies  by  France 
and  Holland,  26. —The  pro- 
fits in  trade  greater  in  the 
Spanifh  and  Portuguefe,  than 
in  thofe  of  England,  iS.*-^ 
Commercial  regulations  re- 
fpeding  the  Britifh  Colo- 
nies, 26,  27,  28,  29,  30.— 
ConcefTions  of  the  Englifh 
miniftry  to  them  inefi^dual, 
36. — Proceed  to  ads  of  vio- 
lence, and  deny  the  autho- 
rity  of  Great  Britain  over 
them,  42. — Deny  its  right 
to  tax  them,  43, — Juftify  the 
condud  of  the  AfTembly  of 
MafTachufet  in  their  quarrel 
with  Governor  Bernard,  and 
agree  to  a  non> importation 
of  Englifh  goods,  85. — ^The 
ilrength  of  their  oppofition, 

lOI* 
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I  o  I . — The  difparity  between 
the  Colonies  of  the  Englifli, 
and  thofe  of  other  nations^ 

153. Their  profeffions, 

156. — ^Declare  decifively  in 
favour  of  the  Boftonians,  157. 
^— Deny  the  authority  of  the 
Britifh«  Parliament  to  tax 
America,  1 58. — Demand  the 
repeal  of  the  late  fevere  afts 
of  the  Britifh  Parliament, 
159. — Petition  the  King  for 
a  redrefs  of  grievances,  160. 
—Their  Addrefs  to  the  Bri- 
tifli  nation,  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  to  the  Canadians, 
from  161  to  170. — Their 
tranfadions  and  policy  high- 
ly approved  cf  in  Europe, 
170. 

Commiffioners  of  the  Cudoms 
at  Boilon  outrageouAy  treat- 
ed, 85. Their  authority 

denied  in  the  General  Af- 
fembly,  103. 

Conciliatory  bill,  the  purport 

of  it,  209. Propofals  of 

Mr.  Burke,  257. — Of  Mr. 

Hartley^   264.-^ Treated 

with  difrefpeft,  348.-^See 
Colonies, 

Congrefs,  a  general  one  held 
on  the  American  damp  adt, 
46. — Another  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, 142. The  lan- 
guage they  held,  aiid  the 
French  expedations  from 
them,  184,  185. — Form  a 
regular  correfpondence  with 
the  provincial  meetings,  280. 
•—Forbidden  to  aflemble  by 
proclamation  of  the  Englifh 
Government,  but  in  vain, 
285,  286.— Eftablifh  paper 
currency,  and  forbid  expor- 
tation to  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  to  thofe  Colonies  that 
had  not  joined  them^  296, 


<— Declare  that  obedience  to 
Great  Britain  was  difTolved 
by  the  violation  of  the  Maf- 
fachufet's  charter,  299.— 
They  forbid  the  fupplying 
money  or  provifions,  &c.  for 
the  Britifh  officers  or  army, 
300. — ^Influence  over  the  In- 
dian tribes,  310. — Publifh 
the  reafons  for  refifting.by 
force  the  authority  of  Great 
Britain,  314. — Make  a  fe- 
cond  Appeal  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  324. — Pe- 
tition to  the  King,  330.— 
Addrefs  to  Ireland,  333. — 
Tranfmit  a  letter  of  thanks 
to  the  city  of  London,  337. 
—Another  to  Jamaica,  and 
fend  another  letter  to  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
nada, 337.  —  Hold  a  con- 
ference with  the  Indians,  to 
prevent  their  meddling  in 
the  prefent  conteft,  341.— 
Treat  the  conciliatory  mo- 
tion of  Great  Britain  with 
difrefpeft,  348. — Their  de- 
termination on  it,  349. — 
Reafons  for  it,  352. — Ap- 
point General  Waihington 
Commander  in  Chief  of  their 

army,  354. Subordinate 

officers  appointed,  356. — '" 
Reafons  for  the  Americans 
attempting  to  take  Quebec, 
367. — Expedition  under  Ge- 
neral Montgoxhery,  and  ano- 
ther under  Col.  Arnold, 
which  terminated  in  the 
death  of  the  General,  and 
defeat  of  the  Colonel,  before 
Quebec,  394. 

Connecticut  abettors  of  the 
Boftonians,  238. 

Credit  from  Great  Britain  the 
fource  of  the  opulence  of 
America^  51. 

Crown 
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Crown  Point  taken  by  the 
Americans,  297. 

Cultivation  of  lands  a  never- 
Failing  fund  to  the  Colonies 
of  America^  28. 

Cuflom-houfebufinefs  impeded 
at  B9llon,  85. — Officer  tar- 
red and  feathered^  103, 
D. 

Debates  on  the  repeal  of  the 
ftamp  aft,  48  to  62. — On  the 
conduft  of  MafTachufets  Co- 
lony, no. — On  the  Boflon 
port  bill,  117. — On  the  new 
modelling  MafTachufets  Co- 
lony, 119  to  127.— On  the 
Quebec  bill,  for  enlarging 
the  boundaries,  and eftablilh- 
ing  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, 126. — Of  the  new  Par- 
liament on  the  meafures  to 
be  adopted  in  America,  from 
192  to  235. 

Difcarded  placemen  accufed  of 
being  the  promoters  of  Ame- 
rican dilTentions,  266. 

D  unmore.  Earl  of.  Governor  of 
Virginia,  embroiled  with  the 
Colony,  401.— Removes  the 
powder  at  Williamfburg  on 
board  fhip,  401.— Takes 
fhelter  on  board  a  man  of 
war,   407.*— His   authority 

,  terminated,  413.— He  rava- 
ges their  coaft,  414. — Re- 
pulfed  at  Hampton,  415.— « 
His  proclamation,  4 1 5. — His 
demands  at  Norfolk  refufed, 
on  which  he  fires  upon  the 
town,  which  is  unhappily 
deflroyed,  42 1 ,  422. 

Duties  laid  on  importations 
into  America  from  the  Weft 
Indies,  34. — Excite  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  Americans, 
34.*— -Stamp  duties  for  Ame- 
rica propofed,  37.— Aft  efta- 
blifhing  them  pafTed,  40.— 
Repealed,  62,— On  tea,  pa- 


per,  painters  colours,    and 
glafs,  pafTed,  80. — All  but 
that  on  tea  repealed,  loi. 
E. 

Eafton,  Colonel,  an  American 
officer,  takes  Crown  Point 
and  Ticonderoga,  297. 

Emancipation  of  Negroes  by 
Lord  D  unmore.  Governor  of 
Virginia,  41  j. — Its  evil  ten- 
dency, 416. 

Encomium  upon  Dr.  Warren, 

3S9-     , 

England  beft  calculated  for  the 
trade  of  the  Colonies,  28. — 
Its  bad  policy  in  fecoading 
the  views  of  Spain  againil 
the  Americans,  33. — Should 
always  be  confidered  as  the 
fupreme  feat  of  direftion  for 
all  its  Colonies,  52. 

Englilhmen,  their  charafterif- 
tic,  444. 

Eflablifhments  in  America,  the 
annual  amount  of  their  ex- 
pence  before  the  war,  5 1  • 

Expedition  of  the  Americans 
againft  Quebec,  372. — Of 
Col.  Arnold  to  Canada,  381. 

Faftion  in  England  reprefented 
as  the  chief  fupport  of  Ame- 
rica, 266. 

Falmouth,  in  Cafco  Bay,  de- 
flroyed by  the  Britifh  fhip- 

ping,  43^- 

Fire-arms,  Americans  uncom- 
monly expert  in  the  ufe  of,  1 3 1. 

Flax  and  flax-feed  exported  in 
large  quantities  from  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  71. 

Fordyce,  Capt.  killed  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Vir- 
giniaas,  417. 

France  opprefTes  its  Colonies, 
25.— Foments  the  divifions 
in  America,  63.T— Affifls  the 
Britifh  Colonies,  181,  184. 

Franklin,  Dr»  his  opinion  of 
3  the 
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the  Americans,  73.  —  Ap- 
pointed Poflmafler- General 
of  America  by  Congrers,3oo. 
G. 

Gage,  Gen.  Governor  of  Maf- 
fachufets  Colony,  removes 
the  port  from  Bofton  to  Sa- 
lem, 136. — DifToIves  their 
laftAflembly  by  charter,  138. 
—Fortifies  Bofton  Neck, 
146. — IfTues  a  proclamation 
againft  the  authority  afTumcd 
by  the  Congrefs  of  Maffa- 
chufets,  280. — Sends  Lord 
Percy  to  the  relief  of  the 
troops  at  Lexington,  289.-— 
Profcribed  by  the  Congrefs 
of  Maflachufets  Colony,  292. 
—Charged  by  Congrefs  with 
breach  of  faith,  319. — Re- 
signs the  command  to  Gen. 
Howe,  427, 

Gates,  Horace,  Adjutant  Ge- 
neral of  the  American  forces, 

355- 

Georgia  joins  Congrefs,  383. 

Glafs  tax  in  America,  80. 

Glover,  Mr.  condufts  the  pe- 
tition from  Jamaica  in  fa- 
vour of  America,  257. 

Governments  held  by  fubfti- 
tutes  preferable  to  thofe 
accountable  to  no  controul, 
54. 

Governor  of  Maflachufets  Co- 
lony in  America  quarrels 
with  the  Provincial  Aflem- 
bly,  81. — His  behaviour  at 
their  adjournment,  83. 

Great  Britain  offends  the  Ame- 
ricans, 31,  33,  36.— Peti- 
tioned by  the  Americans 
againft  the  ftamp  adt,  39.^- 
Oppofed  in  its  meafiires 
with  America,  both  there  as 
well  as  at  home,  41. — Its 
'authority  over  the  Colonies 
declared   illegal    by    them. 


and  that  it  had  no  riglit  to 
tax  them,  41.— *A  non-idi- 
portation  of  its  goods  into 
America  takes  place,  4if«i— 
Opinions  on  it,  45 . — Endea- 
vour to  fupport  its  mea- 
fu res  by  reafonings,  50.— 
Its  claims  on  America  for 
its  protedion,  &c.  51.- 
Ought  to  be  confidered  as 
the  fupreme  feat  of  Govern- 
ment, and  main  fpringofall 
the  empire,  wherever  ex- 
tended, 52.— Has  always 
been  confidered  as  para- 
mount over  her  Colonies^ 
53. — The  beft  protedtion  to 
the  Americans,  55.-  ■  «  Its 
wifdom  acknowleaged  by 
the  approbation  of  the  Co- 
lonies, .  60. — Repeals  the 
Stamp  A61,  62.— Its  natio- 
nal honour  concerned  by  the 
new  payment  of  the  Canada 
Bills,  and  the  Manilla  Ran- 
fom,  63. — The  agreflbr  in 
the  American  difputes,  671 

Aflifted    by    American 

Troops  in  preceding  wars, 
72. — The  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  A&.  encreafes  the  re* 
fraftorinefa  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, 78. — The  Declarati- 
on A&.  extremely  odious  ta 
the  Americans,  78. — £ffedts 
of  their  ill  humour,  79, 
—- Termsof  puniihment  pro- 
pofed,  79.— An  aft  pafied  to 
impofe  duties  on  Tea,  Pa- 
per, Painter's  Colours,  and 
Glafs  imported  into  Ameri- 
ca, 80. — Adminiftration  cx- 
afperated  with  them,  82. — 
Receives  aremonftrance  from 
the  Americans,  85.— Re- 
ceives repeated  infults,  86. 
—Send  Troops  to  Bofton, 
86.— Supported  by  Parlia- 
jnent^ 
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I^eiit^  95.— Repeal  the  da- 
jties  lately  impofed^  except 
<Jiat  on  Tea,  |0i.— The 
Xiaval  and  other  people  ill- 
created,  and  the  infalts  con- 
tinued, 103. — ^--Legiflative 
authority  of  3  ritain  over  them 
denied  by  the  Colony  of 
MafTachufets  in  General  Af- 
fembly,  103, — Their  peti- 
pon  to  remove  the  Goyer- 
jjior  rejefted,  105.— Altera- 
tions in  (hie  Government  of 
the  Colony  of  MafTachu- 
fets,  2^0.— Great  Britain 
divided  in  its  Councils,  on 
the  proceedings  againft  tlye 
BoHoni^ns,  140.— Ill  effeds 
of  the  meafures  purfaed  at 
Bofton,  1 46 .r— The  animo- 
fity  occaiioned  1^/the  Ame- 
rican difputes  inji^rious  to 
the  nation,  175.— -Its  em- 
jbarrafTed  circumftancei  en- 
|:ourage  the  Americans,  176. 
•^Vigorp^s  meafures  recom- 
mended againft  America^ 
192.-— rOppofed  by  Lord 
Chatham,  and  the  Londqn 
and  Qriftol  Merchants,  196. 
Earned  of  confequences  by 
Lord  Chatham,  298. — Co- 
ercive  meafures  adopted, 
199. — Petitions  from  the 
trading  towns  flighted,  199. 
r- A  petition  from  Congrefs 

refufed  as  illegal,  207. 

gufpend  all  trade  with  the 
Colonies.  218.— Determine 
PQ  hof^ilitieji  againft  Ameri- 
ca, 202.— Conciliatory  me- 
thods propofed  to  the  Ame^ 
ricans,  254.— rThe  exporta- 
tion of  arn^s  apd  warlike 
jlorcs  prohibited,  280. — Rer 
f:eives  opprobrious  language 
from  the  American  publi- 
cations^ ;(86,*"-"The  Sritifh 


army  denied  provifions  zni. 
afOftanceofany  kind,  by  an 
order  of  Congrefs,  300. — A 
general  pardon  offered  to  the 

Americans,  300. Great 

Britain  difappointed  of  aflif- 
tance  from  Quebec,  or  the 
Indians,  309.-^ Great  dif- 
ficulties in  the  conteft  with 
the  Amiericap^,  362. 

Green,  Nathaniel,  m^de  a  bri- 
gadier General  in  the  Ame* 
rican  army*  356. 

Guarda  Codas  ill-behaviour 
occafioned  the  war  of  I73^» 

33- 
Gun-pQwder  Mills  eredled  ia 

America,  280.— Great  want 
of  gun-powderin  the  Ame- 
rican army,  429, 

p. 

Hampton  in  Virginia  attacked 
by  Lord  Dunmore,  who  is 
repulfed,  415. 

Hancock,  Mr.  deprived'  of 
))is  cpmmiiSon  at  Boiloa, 
)vhich  OfscaiioQed  the  corps 
to  difband  thcmfelves,  148. 
r— Ei}deavoured  to  be  feized 
by  General  Gagd|  fSj. — 
Profcribed  by  a  SririQi  pffO* 
clamation^  and  in^m^iately 
after  chofen  Pre/idcnt  of  the 
Congrefs,  300.^Hi8  ^ha- 
rader,  321. 

Hatfield  the  only  town  in  Maf- 
fachufets  out  of  97,  that  re* 
fufed  to  countenance  the  op? 
pofitiox^  to  Great  Britain^ 
8^. 

Heathy  Colonel,  an  American 
officer,  291. — Made  Briga^ 
dier  General,  356. 

Henry,  Mr.  the  principal  of 
the  malcontents  in  Virginia, 
'40A, 

^  Jlillibo^ 
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JMlftorougli,  Lord,  his  cir- 
cular letters  to  the  Provin- 
cial Governors  in  America, 
in  vindication  of  Governor 
Bernards,  condud,  8  3  .-—Re- 
ceives Letters  i|i  bis  juftifi- 
cation,  84. 

powe.    General,    arrives     at 

Bofton,  297. r ^Takes  the 

command  in  the  room  of. 
Genc;ral  Gage,  427, 

I. 

Jamaica  petitions  Great  Bri- 
tain in  favour  of  the  Amer 
ricans,  \256.— Friendly  let- 
ter to,  from  the  American 
Congrefs,  337. 

Jerfey  in  America^  the  cha- 
rader  of  its  inhabitants,  76. 

Juftice  fupplies  the  deficiency 
of  knowledge^  324. 

Independency,  the  ill  convcr 
niency  of.  54. 

Indians  hold  a  conference  with 
the  Americans  on  the  fob- 
jcdt  of  neutrality,  341, 

^reland,  an  addrefs  to,  from 
the     ijymerican     Congrefs, 

333- 
Jron,  plenty  of  in  America, 

^iijgly  ;|ulhority  difagrecable 
to  the  inhabitants  pf^  Ne\y 
England,  76^ 

L, 
Jjfic,  Charles,  ^^ajor  General 
of  the    American     troops, 

.|4enity  recommended,  as  more 
falutary  than  rigour  in  the 
affair  of  the  Stamp  Ad,  48. 
•-^Jn  the  tranfad^ons  at  Bof- 
$pn|  11%. 
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Letters  of  Marque  granted  by 
Maflachufet,  431. 

Lexington,  battle  at,  2^9, 

Letters  frOm  the  Governor  of 
MafTachufetV^ay  intercept- 
ed, 104. 

|jiberty,  how  much  efteeme4 
in  defpotic  States^  182, 

'London  Merchants  oppo^  the 
American  War,  io6.9irRe? 
monftrate  againft  it,  201, 
27?.--The  city  receives  an 
affectionate  letter  -from  -the 
American  Congrefs,  337, 

Lords  proteft  againfl  the  Ame« 
rican  War,  234, 

Loyalifts  in-  America  Qblige4 
to  diniemble,  301. 

Luxuries  renounced  by  the 
Americans  on  their  qi^anef 
with  Great  Britain,  70 

iMfacleaii,  Colonel,  obliged  to 
abandon  his  Poft  .of  Sore} 
to  the  Americans,  375. 

Manilla  j^anfom  delayed,  by 
Spain.  63. 

'Manufadttfes  eftabli(bed  in 
America,  6^^  28o*-7^alt, 
gunpowder,  fteel,  and  fait? 
petre,  284. 

I^arbiehead,  its  ^endly  pffe^ 
to  ^oflon,  144. 

^artin.  Governor  in  perpe- 
tual coriteft  with  the  inhar 
bitants  of  North  Carolina, 
424.-— Takes  ihelter  aboard 
ilhip,  425. 

Maryland,  the  character  c^  its 
inhabitants,  77, 

MafTachufets  Colony  in  Ame- 
rica, takes  the  lead  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  Government  of 
Great  Britait),  80.— ^Qoar- 
rel  with  their  Governor,  8 1  • 
•—Adjourn  their  Afietnbly, 
Sf  i;rrJtf  ifibabmnsa  lakeup 
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Arms  againft'  the  Soldiery^ 
•l<3d.— la  a  public  Aflembljr, 
c)eny   the  aitthority  of  the 
Commiifiohers  of  the  Cuf* 
toms^  and  the  Legiflative 
Authority  of  Grbat  Britain, 
,  ioj^Bofton  Port  Bill   en- 
jforced,  1 1 5---GeneraI  Gage 
^ffolVes  the  lail  AfTembly; 
\  held  agreeable  to  Cliarter^ 
ijSt-^Thc    folemn   league 
i  and  covenant  fontied  at  Bof- 
toni,  i4i.-^The    Gov^riior 
alTue^  a  proclamation  againfl 
it;    which  is    difregarded; 
if4;&.— T-New  England  indebt- 
td  to  the  London  Merchants 
i,ooo,pool.    Sterling)  243. 
The  Maffachdfet  Gongrefs 
.  Kealoiis  oppofers  of  the  Mi- 
•isiilry  of  Great  Britain  j  284; 
i^Bftablifh  the  Minute  Men, 
28^.— The     Military    pre- 
vented froni  feizing    fome 
cannon    at    Salem^  288.—* 
I  Provincial  Congrefs  of  Maf- 
fachufet  removed  to  Water- 
town,  25)2. — Addrefs  Great 
Britain  in  their  j  unification; 
292. — Provide  for   the  ex- 
pences  of  their  Army;  and 
profcribe  Gen.  Gage,  292* 

Military  force  in  America,  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  Colonifts; 
37.— Force  fent  agaiiiil  N^w 

,   Enffjahd,  25 2 i    . 

Miniftry  of  Greai  Britain  op- 
pofed  by  the  American  Co- 
lonies, 38.r-^Embarraired  by 
the  Stamp  Ad,  46.— Op- 
pofed  by  Lord  Chatham  id 
the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  .the 
Briftol  and  London  M6r^ 
thants,  1917.— Treat  all  pe- 
titions as  the  produdlions  of 
Party,  216. — Purfue  rigo- 
rous meafures,  240. — Ac- 
tuki  of  barbarity  to   the 


Colonics,  245.— ^Remdii- 
ilrated  again  ft  by  the  Citi* 
isens  of  London,  272. — Rc- 
yiled  by  the  Anierican  pub- 
lications, 286. 

Mintite  men  iirft  eftabliihed  iiv 
New  England,  285; 

Monopolizing  fyflem  of  France 
and  Holland  in  thieir  Colo- 
nies, 26* 

Montgomery,  Richard,  made 
Brigadier  General  in  the 
American  army,  356.  * 
Commands  the  expedition 
to  Qjjebec,  372. — His  cha- 
rafter,  373 — Befieges  St; 
John,  374.— Takes  it,  376. 
^^Takes  Montreal,  378.-^ 
Joins  Colonel  Arnold,  and 
befieges  Quebec^  where  he 
is  killed,  393,-*-Hi8  charac- 

.  ter,  398. 

Montreal  taken  by  the  Ame- 
ricans under  Gen*  Mont- 
gomery; 378. 

....    ,N.        ^ 

Nantuckcft   iflandi    i   barreij 

fpot,    inhabited  by   induf« 

trious  Quakers,  243* 
National  debt,  23.---Tlie  con-^ 

^deration  of;  not  fuffidenC 

to    prevent  the    AmericanL 

war,  i76« 
Naval    Commanders    obliged 

to  adl  as  Revenue  Officers^ 

I^ew  England;  character  ot 
its  inhabitants,  76,  154.— 
Reftrainirig  Aft  paflTed^  237 
— 'Reafons  againfk  it,  as  wel 
as  in  fupport  of  it,  238 
244,— iThe  magnitude  of  it 
trade,  248. 

Newfoundland  Fifhery,  its  im> 
portance,     244. — Di^refle 
by  the  American   non-im- 
portatioii  aft,  296. 
%  2  People 
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f  eoplc  of  New  Hampftiire 
feize  on  a  fmall  fort,  283* 
•-—Newport  in  Rhode  Ifland, 
its  cannon  feized  by  (he 
Americans,  282. 

New  York,  the  firft  General 
Congrefs  held  at,  46. — Ex- 
ports great  quantities  of  flax, 
71. — The  charafter  of  its 
inhabitants,  76.-^Pafres  an 
adl,  counteracting  one  of 
Great  'Britain,  79. — Their 
legiflative  power,  fttfpcnded, 
79.— Forbid  pilots  to  nati- 
gate  any  tea-ihips,  107.—. 
Moderate  in  their  mealiires 
igainft  Great  Britain,  136. 
■^Mr.  Burke  prefents  aRe- 
inonflrance  from  its  AfTem- 
bly  to  Parliament,  273. — 
Deceived  by  their  Englifh 
friends  in  the  treatment 
they  experienced,  284.—- 
Joins  the  refraftory  Colo- 
nies, 296.— And  fecurethcir 
military  Stores,  298. 

Norfolk  burnt  by  Lord  Dun- 
rtiore,42r. 

Nobility,  Titles^  of,  their  in- 
fluence, 173. 

Non-i'mpor  ration  Aft  again  ft 
Britifh  manufadtUres  in  A- 
merica,  44. — Again  85.— 
Relaxed,  102. — ^-^Enforced 
394,  296. 

O. 

Old  Men's  Company  of  Vo- 
lunteeits  in  tfie  American 
fcrvtce,.,357. 

Oppofltion  to  Miniftry  firft 
formed  by  the  Ariiericans, 
J 6.— The  oppofition-  at 
home,  feconded  by  the  Lon- 
don and  Briftol  Merchants,. 
196.— Motives  and  argu- 
ments for  refiftance  held  out 
to  the  Americans, from  439, 
to  448. 


Pap^r  Money,  The  reftrahit 
on,  in  the  Colonies,  occa- 
sions ereat  difcontent,  35.— 
Ifllied  by  the  Gongrefs  of 
MaflTachafert,  292. 

Parliament,  Authority  of,  over 
America  denied  by  the  Co- 
lony of  Virginia,  43.^— Peti- 
tioned by  General  Gongrefs 
to  repeal  the  Stamp  Ad,  46. 
-'-'■Lofes  the  confidence  of  the 
Americans,  68.— —Receive* 
an  account  of  the  diforders 
at  Bofton,  9!z.-F-Determines 
upon  vigorous  meafures,  100 
—-Its  lenity  to  America  con-^ 
ftrucd  by  them  into  timidi- 
ty, roi.-s=-lts  authbrity  over 
the  Colonies  denied  at  Bof- 
ton,  103.— :Pafl!estheBoftoft 
Port  Bill,  115. -i-Alters  the 
Government  of  MaiTachu- 
fet,  123. — Refolves  to  en- 
force obedience  to  Govern* 
inent,  124. Renders  of- 
fences committed  in  Ame- 
rica triable  in  Engrand,  >25. 
Pafles  Quebec  Brll,  i26.>-. 
Obedience  to  their  late  ads 
refufed  by  theColoniesr,  148* 
— »-Their  power  to  tax  the 
Americans  denied,  158.-^ 
Proceedings  of  the  new  Par- 
liament in  eppofition  to  A- 
merican  meafures,  19;.^-^ 
Oppofed  by  the  Briftol  and 
London  Merchants;  196;*-* 
The  late  Parliament  charac- 
terized, 207. -^Debate  ott 
the  American  war,  from  21O' 
to  230.— ^Paflis  the  reftrain* 
ing  ad  againft  New  £ng- 
knd,  2^38.— 'Againft  the  o- 
ther  Colonies  ,.256.-«>-Del>ata 
on  the  Right  of  ^rantiag^ 
fubfidies,  262.  Rejedtstho. 
New  York  remonftrance,. 
273.— The 
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i,) 3  .—The  conciliatory  mo^ 
tion  explained,  347.-— Dif- 
refpe^^lly  treated  by  Con- 
grefs,  3^48. 

Parties  in  England  ftrengtllen 
the  American  oppoiktion>  92^ 
96*  1019  a66,  269. 

Pennfylvania,  increafe  of  po- 
ptflatton  in»  2S>.— Character 
of  its  inhabitants^  76.—^^ 
Founded  by  Penn,  77.— 
Moderate  in  their  meafures 
againft  Great  Britain,  136. 
— TKeir  pacific  jneafures 
283. 

Percy,  Lord,  at  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  2%.> 

Petition  from  Mafra:chirfet^ 
Bay  disregarded  in  England, 
i05.<i-^From  Congrefs,  as 
illegal,  207.-^From  Brif- 
tol,  London,  and  other 
trading  towns,  207.*^From 
<he  Weft  India  Merchants, 
agaiitft  an  American  wary 
•ai6v— From  the  Weft  India 
and  American  Merchants  to 
the  Houfe  of  Peers,  230.— 
From  ^maica,'  in  favour  of 
America,  256. — For  and 
again  ft  America,  268  .-^By 
the  Britifli .  inhabitants  of 
Canada  againft  the  Canada 
Bill,  269. — Pf  the  Quakers 
in  favour  of  the  Americans, 
^7 1. —From.  Georgia,  352. 
•^That  of  Congrefs  to 
the  King,  4^8^. 

Philadelphia,  great  quantities 
of  flax  exported  from,  71.— 
People  of,  forbid  the  pilots 
to  condu£i  Aips  with  tea  up 
the  river,  107— The  Con- 
grefs held  there  142,  153, 
295. 

Fitcaime,  Major,  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker's-Kili. 


Pomeroy  Seth,  Brigadier  Gen,' 
in    the    American,    Axmy^  ^ 

356- 

Poor  Rates,  no,  exifting  id 
America,  51. 

Population  of  I^enfylvania  ap« 
parently  encreafing,  28. 

Frefcot,  Colonel,  an  American 
officer,  291. 

Fribble,  Colond,  ^n  Ameri- 
can officer,  291. 

Providence  in  Rhode  Ifland^* 
the  inhabitants  of,  maU 
treat  the  King's  officers, 
and  burn  their  veflels,  i02:« 

Putnram^  Colonef,  an  Ameri- 
can officer,.  291. — Made  a 
Major- General,  356. 

Qi 

Quakers  the  chief  inhabitants^ 
of   Penfyhrania,   77'.     And 

Nantucket,  243. Prefeiit 

a  petition  in  favour  of  Ame- 
rica, 271. 

Q^jebec  nill  paiTed,  pface  Ro- 
man Catholics  on  an  equali- 
ty with  Proteftants,  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
vince, 126. — Required  by 
the  Americans  to  bie  repeal- 
ed 1 59. -^Petitioned  againft 
by  the  Britifli  inhabitants  of 

Canada,  269. The  BilJ 

received  with  difcon tent  con 
trary  to  the  expedlation  of 
Great  Britain,  306.— ^Thc 
inhabitants  refufe  to  aft- 
againft  the  Americans,  307. 
—People  at  Quebec  thrown 
into  confufion  on  the  arri- 
val  of  Colonel  Arnold  into 
Canada,  384,  forih  them- 
felvesinto  a  body,  for  the 
defence  of  the  town,  386. — 
Befieged,  389.— Their  brave 
defence,  390. — Aflaaltcd, 
393. --Re*. 

I 
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593.— Repaire  the  befiegers 
and  kill  their  Gen.  Mont- 
gomery, 394. 


Iteafons  for  repealing  the* 
Stamp  A€t,  and  for  not  tax-^ 
ing  the  Americans,  48,  49. 
—Why  the  Americane  were 
better  under  the  proteftion 
of  Great  Britain,  than  in- 
dependenti^5.— Againft  ri- 
gorous meaiures  in  America, 
197. — For  avoiding  a  war, 
and  for  profecuting  it,  ii2, 
230. 

Religion  made  fubfervient  to 
the  American  caufe,  322^ 
357. 

Remon^ance  of  the  city  of 
London,  again  ft  the  mea- 
furcs  bf  Minillry,  201,272. 
— ^From  New-York,   273. 

Republican  Principles  preva- 
lent in  the  Colonies,  265. 

Reftridions  in  trade  occalion 
difcontent  in  America,  31. 
— Remonftrated  againft  35, 
244.— —Supported  by  the 
Merchants  of  Pool,  244. 

Refolute  difpoHtion  of  the 
people  in  America,  277. 

Rcftraining  Bill  againft  New- 
England,    237. Againft 

New  Jerfey,  Pennfylvania, 
Maryland^  Virginia,  and 
Carolinas,  256* 

Riot  at  Bofton  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Stamps,  42. 

Rockingham,  Marquis,  in  the 
oppoution,  320. 

Roman  Catholick  religion  ef- 
tabliihedin  Canada,  125. 


St,  John's  fort  taken  by  the 
Ainericans,  374. 


E       X. 

Salem  made  die  port  of  Mai- 
faehufet's  Colony>  134*^—^ 
Generous  fentiments  of  the 
inhabitants  in  favour  of  the 
Boftonians;  13B.— •Mttitaiy 
flores  there  eodessvKmted  itf 
vain  to  be  feieed  by  Goir, 
Gage,  2S8. 

Saville,  Sir  George;  prdents( 
the  petition  of  the  Brhiih' 
fettlers  in  Canada,  zyo,  ^ 

Schuyler,  Philip,  Major  Ge- 
neral in  the  Arndtkan  Ar- 

Seamen  degraded  by  the  ne^ 
duty  enjoined  them,  37. 

Shelborne's^  Lord;  Letter  id 
the  Governor  of  Maflachu^ 
fets  Colony  in  Amdica^  dif- 
pleafes  that  AieiMMy,  Si. 

Smuggling,  laws  to  prevent^ 
in  England;  extended  to 
America,  3Z.  their  eiil  ccm- 
fequence^,  $2i      ■ 

Spanifh  reftridiont  6n  the  A- 
merican  trade,  occafioned 
thei«rar  of  1739^;  38;   , 

Specie-,  exportation  of,.b^t  tf 
flight  check  to  the^^Commer- 
cialfchemed  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, 52.        

Spencer,*  Joieph,  a  BrigatHer- 
General  in  the  American 
fervice,  356; 

Spenlowe-,.  Majon,  killed*  at 
the  battle  of  Bnnher-s  Hilly' 

Stamp  A&.  firft  propofed;  and 
for  what  afe,  ^y.^^ftffdi 
in  opposition  ta  every  en- 
deavour, 41  .—Its  triatmienC 
at  Bofton  j  4»:^Thc  diftri- 
butors  obliged  to  relinqoiihi  ' 

.  their  employment,  42.  Oc- 
caiions  the  firft  General 
Congrcfs,  46.^^Petition  tot' 
the  Britifli  Parliament  for 
its  repeal,  and  the  reafonsr 
why 
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slRhy,  jffjj'^l>Aztts  on  the 
4a^!^s&9  jfi,[6i  ««tr-£^epealed» 
^62.— ^ninoas  in  its  cffed^ 

68. 
^uilivan^  Nathaniel^  n^tde  a 

Brigadier  .Generl  hi  tl^ie   A- 
jneiican  fenrice^  35^* 

T. 

^ttxation  .theifole  pipvince  of 
Pavlian^enty  -161^ 

!Faxes  on  America  by  the  Bri- 
.tifh  Parliament  declared  il- 
legal by  the  .Qolom&s^  39* 
Supported  in  their  preteh- 
.fions  ixy  niunbers  in  Parliar 
ment,  40.TT'Americans  af- 
*fert  their  trade,  as  regulated 
•by  Great  Britain,  to  be 
equivalent  to  taxation,  49. 

'  e—Reafons  for  and  againfi 
taxing;  America,  49.— Stamp 
Tax  in  America  pafTed,  41, 
ir-Repealed,  62.'r~-Paper, 
Tea,  Painter's  Colours,  and 
Glafs,  taxed,  8o.^->-Repeal- 
ed  all  but  that  on  Tea, 
101. 

7ea^  duty.npon,  violently  op- 
pofed  in  America,  loi.^— 
Its  landing  oppofed,  106. 
JDefboyed  on  board  the 
Jfhips,  107. 

'Thomas,  Colonel,  an  Ame- 
rican ofiicer,  jspi* — 'Made 
Brigadier  ^neral,  3 56. 

Thomfon,  'Mr.  Charles,  Se- 
cretary to  Congrefs,  321, 

7^ndeP0ga'  takei^  by  the 
Americans,  297; . 

^obacco,  importation  of,  in- 
to Great  Britain,  prohibited 
hy  the  Americans,  till  the 
$tamp  A61  ihosfld  be  re- 
pealed, 48. 

Tories,  their  principles,  ^69. 

'J'rade,  Exclniive,  of  America, 
gde^vate  to  the  taoces  rcr 


quired,  24.— Reftnuned  t9 
England,  254— ^Extent  of, 
:hy  the  indulgence  of  Eng- 
land. 26.— Its  good"  effefts^ 
^j.— Reafons  for  iforeftric- 
tion,  28.— Credit  require4 
by  the  Colonies,  2^.^-»Tlie 
reftridtions  beneficial,  30.-— 
Trade  injured  in  America 
by  endeavouring  to  fuppreft 
fmuggling,  32.— Tr;idewitk 
the  Americans  put  a  flpp  tp 
by  paffing  the  Stamp  A^ 

^  44.— Su^ended  with  New- 
England,  by  the  Britiih  Par- 
liament 218,  237,  256,  t6Sf 
•r- Its  product  at  different 
periods,  25^. 

f roops,  number  of,  fup- 
ported  by  the  Americans  m 
the  proceeding  War,  72.— 
^Britifh  Troops  arrive  at 
Boilon,  91  .•Ainfulted  b/ 
the  inhabitants,  and  £re  on 
them,  100. — Number  in- 
tended to  be  fent  againft 
America,  252. — Reinforce- 
ment of,  arrive  at  Bofton, 
under  Generals  Howe,  Bur- 
gojfne,  and  Clinton,  297. 

V. 

Virginia  the  fipft  Colony  that 
-openly  denied  a  compliance 
•with  the  requiiitions  of  G. 
Britain,  43,  77. — Chara6ler 
of  its  Inhabitants,  77. — Afr 
fociate  againft  the  railing  of 
Taxes  by  compulfion  upoa 
the  Colonies,  135. — ^Fqre- 
moft  in  condemning  the 
preteniions  of  Great  Britain^ 
400.— !-Qaarrel  with  their 
Governor,  4©  1 4 — Confnfi- 
ons  in  that  Colony,  404. — 
The  Conciliatory  Bill  pro- 
pofed  to  them  by  the  Go- 
vernor; paid  no  attention 
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t0,  406,  tbe  Governor  takes 
refuge  on  board  a  Man  of 
War,  to  avoid  infult,  407* 
—They  refer  the  Con- 
ciliatory Bill  to  Congrefs^ 
41  j[. — The  Governor's  au- 
thority expires,  412. — Plan 
formed  to  invade  it  at  tl^e 
back  fettiements,  418. 

W. 

Warlike  preparations  in  Ame- 
rica^ 282,  293. 

y^ar  with  America  debated  on 
V\  Farliament,  from  191  tp 

yfsurd,  CoIoneU  an  American 
Officer,  291. — Made  Major 
General,  256* 

Warren,  Dodor,  killed  at 
Bunker's  Hill,  304.— His 
death  commemorated,  359. 

WaQiington^     General,     ap* 


pointed  by  Conmfi,  Capf 
tain  General  and  Gomnian* 
der  in  Chief  of  the  Ameri* 
can  Forces,  354. — ^His  cha- 
radier,  35c.— rHis  letter  to 
General  Gage,  433. 

Weft  India  Merchanu  petition 
again  ft  the  American  War^ 
2 1 6.  —Importance  of  the 
Weft  Indies  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, 257.?-rTheir  diftrefs 
on  the  Non-importation  Aft 
of  the  Americans  taking 
place,  296. 

Williams,  Major,  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Banker's  Hill» 
303. 

Woman's  Regiment  in  the 
Service  of  America,  358. 

"JVoofter,  David,  made  Briga- 
dier General  in  the  Ameii* 
can  Army,  356. 


VOLUME  THE   SECOND. 


ACL  AND,  Major,  a  Bri- 
tiih  officer  at  Saratoga, 
his  refolute  behaviour,  409. 

Ads  concerning  America,  the 
repeal  of,  neceflary  to  reftore 
peace  there,  85. 

Adams,  Mr.  a  Member  of  Con- 
grefs,  one  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  confer  with 
Lord  Howe,  2(36. 

Agnew,  Gen.  2^ff\^s  Governor 
Tryon  in  deftroying  the 
American  magazines  at  Dan - 
bury,  347. — Affifts  General 
Qrty  in  repelling  the  Ame- 
ricans at  German  town,  where 
be  is  killed,  374. 


Antericahs,  conduct  of  the  AiCr 
prize  of  the  Englifh,  2.-— 
Their  caufe  efpoufed  by  the 
City  of  London,  9,  ii.-r- 
Not  to  be  treated  with  in- 
fult,  14, 15.— Whyfupport- 
ed  by  foreign  ftates,  i7.-r- 
Why  their  petition  ought  to 
berejedled,  19.— TheAVhig 
and  Tory  parties  revived, 
24. — Majority  of  the  fub- 
jeds  of  Great  Britain  fayoar* 
able  to  the  Aniericans,  31. 
^-The  fubjugating  tl^epi  vi* 
fibly  impradicable,  36.-^ 
Proceedings  againft  them  im- 
popular,  37.-7-'Similarin  its 
iituation  to  Holland  in  for* 
mef 
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hier  times,  39.' — Their  caufe 
efpoafcd  by  the  Dutch  and 
French,  40.—^ — The  Royal 
fpeech  complains  of  their  re- 
fiftance  to  authority,  47. — ■" 
Their  open  and  undifguifed 
conduct,  50.— Their  reqaeft 
to  have  their  unpopular  Go- 
vernors removed  difregard- 
ed,  52.-^The  receptacle  of 

ibreigii  emigrants,  54. '- 

Their  local  advantages  over 
the  troops  of  G.  Britain^  56. 
-— Subjugation  of  America 
would  anfwer  the  revenge, 
but  not  the  intereft  of  Great 

Britain,  61. The  confe- 

quences  of  the  redu6lion  of 
America,    62. — Its  fuppor- 

ters,    6^. Their  loyalty 

doubtful,  6y, — Their  deter- 
mination to  fhake  off  obedi- 
ence to  G.  Britain,  68.-— 
The  endeavours  of  their 
friends  in  Parliament  fruftra- 
ted,  73. — Americans  exaf- 
perated  at  foregn  troops  be- 
ing fent  againft  them,  76.-^ 
Hoftilities  agaihit  America 
difapproved  of  by  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  78.^By 
Gen.  Conway,  79.— ^Their 
Extraordinary  efforts  to  make 
a  fuccefsful  refiftance,  8 1  .— 
Reafons  to  expedl  their  hu- 
miliation, 83.— iTheir  caufe 
cfpoufed  by  the  Duke  of 
Grafton^  85.— -^Theirdif- 
tance  from  Europe  an  eflen- 
tial  impediment  to  their  ene- 
mies, 87. — -Coercive  mea- 
fiires  againft  them  cenfured 
in  theHoufe  of  Peers,  90.-— 
Their  determination  to  refift 
Great  Britain,'andf  orni  con- 
nexions with  foreign  ftates^ 
94. — The  War  againft  Ame- 
hca  not  for  conqueil,  but  to 


enforce  obedience,  99. — A- 
mer^cans  fufpend  all  occupa- 
tions for  the  profecution  of 
war,  99; — Loie  all  fear  of 
the  Britiih  military,  102.-^ 
Place  an  implicit  confidence 
in  Congrefs,  105.-— Favour- 
able charadler  given  of  them 
by  Mr.  Penn,  106: — ^Their 
intercourfe  with  Great  Bri- 
tain put  a  total  ftop  to,  and 
their  property  in  harbour  or 
at  fea  declared  lawful  prize> 
1 17.— -Madedefperate  by  the 
meafures  adopted  by  G.  Bri* 
tain,  118.— -The  choice  laid 
before  them  of  either  obedi- 
ence  or  chaftifement,  119.—^ 
Their  independency  alarm- 
ing to  other  States,  1 20. — » 
Precedent  fet  by  Nova  Scotia 
inraifing  a  revenue,  129. 
—  Two  gentlemen  depu- 
ted from  France  to.  Ame- 
rica, 145.—^ — ^Great  Britain 
places  no  confidence  in  thd 
profeffions  of  the  Americans, 
i47.-^Their  defigns  againft 
Bofton  fruftrated,  152.  ■"  ■* 
Burn  the  King's  fpeech  at 
their  Camp  before  Bofton, 
152.— ^Throw  off  all  refpedk 
for  England,  and  affume 
thirteen  ftripes  for  their  co- 
lours, 153. — Take  an  ord- 
nance v^ffel,  which  enables 
them  to  refume  their  milita- 
ry operations,  i53.-^Britifh 
troops  abandon  Bofton,  156. 
Valuable  booty  found  there, 
158.— ^Americans  defeated 
in  Canada,  163.  —  Defeat 
the  Loyalifts  in  N.  Carolina, 
170.'— -Defeat  the  attempt 
on  Charleftown,  1 76.— Their 
refolute  behaviour  accounted 
for,  178.—  Their  fpirited 
publications,  183.— Declare 
them 
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th^mfclves  Free  and  Inde- 
pendent States,  and  abjure 
their  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain,  2 17. — This  meafure 
appro\red  in  all  the  dates  of 
Europe,  223. —  Harafs  the 
Britifli  trade  by  their  numer- 
ous captures,  224. —  The 
troops  under  Gen.  Putnam 
defeated  at  Brookland,  Long 
Ifland,  231.— rThree  Ameri- 
can Generals  taken  prifon- 
ers,  234.— Americans  de- 
feated at  White  Plains,  245. 
— Reduftion  of  the  Jerfeys 
and  Rhode  Ifland,  249.— 
Difpirited  at  their  ill  fuccefs, 
251. — American  army  dif- 
bands  on  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  enliftmcnt,  260. 
General  Lee  taken  prifoner 
by  furprize,  261. — Highly 
offended  at  the  refufal  to  ex- 
change Gen.  Lee,  262. — 
Proportion  of  men  furniftied 
by  each  of  the  Colonies  for 
their  army,  264. — Heflians 
furprized  at  Trenton,  273, 
274.— Americans  unfuccefs- 
ful  in  their  attempt  on  the 
Britifli  troops  at  Maiden- 
head, 278. — Extricated  from 
their  diflrefs,  281. — Aflume 
the  title  of  United  States  of 
America,  288. — Their  refo- 
lute  condudl,  296.--Haraf- 
fed  by  the  Indians  employed 
by  Great  Britain,  299. — 
Defeat  the  Cherokee  nation, 
and  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  Creek  Indians,  299. — 
Their  privateers  difpole  of 
their  prizes  in  the  ports  of 
France,  304. — Their  maga-- 
zines  dellroyed  at  Peelc's 
Kill,  346. — Again  at  Dan- 
bury,  347. — Harafs  theBri- 
tiili    troops  at    Ridgefield, 


348. — Form  an  expedition 
againft  Sagg  Harbour,  in 
Long  Ifland,  and  deftroy  the 
Britifli  (lores  there,  350,— 
Defeated  by  Lord  CornwaU 
lis,  358. — Defeated  on  the 
Brandywine,  366.— ^Relin- 
quifli  Philadelphia  to  the  Bri- 
tifli troops,  370. — An  Ame- 
rican frigate  taken,  37 1-— 
Americans  abandontheir  bat- 
teries at  BHling's  Point,  372* 
—^Defeated  at  Germantown, 
374. — Their  defence  of  Mud 
Ifland  and  Red  Bank,  on  the 
Delaware,  3  76.  —  Obliged 
to  abandon  them,  and  de- 
ftroy their  fliipping  and  float- 
ing batteries  there,  378.— 
Totally  defeated  on  the  Lakes 
by  Gen.  Burgoyne,  387.—* 
Their  army  incenfed  by  the 
cruelty  of  the  Indians,  384. 
Their  inflexible  refolution, 
392. — Defeat  the  Britifli 
troops  at  Bennington,  397. 
—Oblige  them  to  retreat 
from  Fort  Stanwix,  400.-^ 
Attack  Gen.  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoga ;  repulfed,  405, 
404. — Reinforce  their  army 
at  Saratoga,  406.— Hem  in* 
the  Britifli  army,  and  attack 
Ticonderoga,  408. — Attack 
fuccefsfully  the  Britifli  camp 
at  Saratoga,  409,  410.—* 
•  Treat  the  Britifli  fick  at  Sara- 
toga with  great  humanity, 
411. — Convention  at  Sara- 
toga, between  the  Atiiericans 
and  the  Britifli  army,  415.— 
Confequences  of  this  event, 
420,  421. — Several  foreign- 
ers of  diflindion  engage  in 
their  caufe,  423.  — Suffer 
greatly  by  the  navy  and  pri- 
vateers of  Great  Britain. 
426.  ^ 

Ariilo- 
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Ariftocracy  defined,  zj.    ■ 

Army  of  the  Americans  how 
raifed,  264. 

Arnold's  blockade  at  Quebec 
unfuccefsful,  160. — Burns  a 
great  part  of  the  fuburbs, 
and  defeats  fome  Canadian 
troops,^  161. — His  troops  at- 
tacked with  the  Anall-pox, 
162. — ^Retire  from  Quebec, 
and  are  defeated  by  General 
Carlton,  163.-— Commands 
on  Lake  Champlain,  where 
he  is  defeated,  and  all  his 
veflels  deftroyed,*2  56.— -His 
valour  on  this  occaiion,  257. 
— His  intrepid  behaviour  at 
Ridgefield,  349.— A  price 
fet  on  him  by  Gen.  Prefcot, 
360. — Commands  at  Sarato- 
ga, 393. — Attacks  General 
Burgoyne,  403. — Defeated, 
404.--Succefsful,but  wound- 
ed in  the  fecond  engagement 
there,  410. 

Articles  of  Confederacy  by  the 
Colonies  in  America,  287. 
— Thofe  of  the  Convention 
at  Saratoga,  414. 

Artillery   taken   at   Saratoga, 

417. 
Atken,  James.     See  John  the 

Painter. 
Augulla  man  of  war  burnt  in 

the  Delaware  river,  376. 

B. 

Back-fettlements  haraffed  by 
the  Indians,  298. 

Barton,  Col.  in  the  American 
fervice,  fefzes  Gen.  Prefect 
by  furprize  on  Rhode  Ifland, 
360. — Thanked  for  that  fer- 
vice by  Congrefs,  who  pre- 
fenthim  with  a  fword,  360. 

Bennington,  magazine  of  the 
Americans^  attempted  to  be 


feized  by  Col.  Baum,  who 
is  defeated,  397. 

Bill  of  Rights  the  palladium  of 
Englifh  liberty,  90. 

Balcarras,  Lord,  an  officer  in 
the  Britifh  army  at  Sarato- 
ga, defends  his  poll  with 
great  fpirit,  410, 

Baum,  Col.  a  German,  com- 
mands the  party  fent  to  feize 
a  magazine  of  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Bennington,  where 
he  is  defeated,  wounded, 
and  taken,  397. 

Bird,  Col.  heads  the  expedi- 
tion to  Peek'?  Kill,  where 
the  American  magazines 
were  deftroyed,  346; — Kill- 
ed at  the  battle  of  <jerm^n- 
town,  375. 

Boflon,  Britifh  troops  at  an 
enormous  expence  to  Eng- 
land, 42. — Difappointed  of 
moft  of  tl)e  fupplies  fent 
from  England,  150. — Bom- 
barded by  Gen.  Waftiing- 
ton,  154. — Abandoned  by 
the  Briti(h  troops,  156. — 
Fortified  by  the  Americans, 
159. 

Breyman,  a  German  Colonel, 
commands  a  party  fent  to 
affift  Col.  Baum,  prevented 
by  bad  roads,  397.— With 
Gen.  Burgoyne  at  Sarato- 
ga, 402. — Killed,  410. 

Biiflol  man  of  war,  terrible 
flaughter  in  her  off  Charles- 
town,   175. 

Briftol  merchants  petition  a- 
gainft  the  American  War, 
35. — Set  fire  to  by  John  the 
Painter,    311. 

Britifh  troops,  their  patience 
in  enduring  hardfiiips,  150. 
— Their  unfavourable  fitua- 
tion  at  BoHon,  155.— Repu- 
ted by  the  Americans  far  fu- 

z  perior 
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perior  to  theHeffians,  277. 
—Their  courage  at  Sarato- 

Brunfwick  troops  taken  into 
the  iiervice  of  Great  Britain, 
41. — Arrive  in  Canada,  164. 
— Arrive  at  New  York,  356. 

B^rgoyne,  Gen.  command's  in 
Canada,  164.— His  expedi- 
tion on  the  Lakes,  382.-— 
His  humane  inftrutlionis  to 
the  Indians,  385.— Totally 
defeats  the  Americans  on  the 
Lakes,  387. — His  fuccefs- 
ful  march,  390. — The  dif- 
ficulties his  army  labour  un- 
der, 392,  394. — His  plan 
of  conduft,  396. — Diftrefled 
for  neceffanes,  396. — Ar- 
rives at  Saratoga,  402.— 
Defeats  the  American  army 
iinder  Gen.  Arnold,  404.— 
Deferted  by  the  Jndians,  Sec. 
405. — Difappoirtted  of  the 
afliftance  he  expeded,  ^06. 
« — Hib  unfortunate  fituation, 
407. — Convention  of  Sara- 
toga between  him  and  Gen. 
Gates,  414. 

Burke,  Mr.  mover  of  the  Con- 
ciliatory Bill  with  America, 
112.- — His  eloquence  and 
firmnefs  on  a  debate  for  fup- 
plies,   448. 

C. 

Campbell,  Lord  William,  Gov. 
of  South  Carolina,  his  bra- 
very at  the  attack  of  Charles- 
town,   178. 

Canadians  eafily  difpirited, 
and  little  dependence  to  be 
placed  on  them,  160. 

Captures  numerous  by  the  A- 
mercan  privateers,  &c.  224. 

Camp  equipage  deficient  to  the 
Britilh  troops  in  America, 
351. — .A  favourable  circum- 
4 


iUnce   for    the   Americans. 

352>  35^- 
Candidates   at  ele£tions   obli- 
ged to  profefs  Whigifm,  30U 
Carolina,  N.  put  in  a  ftate  of 
defence,  173. 

Cannon  pf  iron  and  brafs  caft 
in  America,  105. 

Carlton,  Gen.  in  Quebec,  ha- 
rafled  by  Col.  Arnold,  160. 
— Receives  fuccours  from 
England,  and  raifes  thefiege, 
163, — Attacks  the  Ameri- 
cans on  Lake  Champlain, 
and  totally  deftroys  their 
veflels  there,  256. — Reduces 
Crown  Point,  and  returns  to 
Canada,  257. 

Caftle  William,  atBofton,de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Britifh  troops 
when  they  abandoned  the 
town,  159. 

Cafwell,  American  Col.  170. 

Chatham,- Earl  of,  his  fucceft- 
ful  adminiftration,  92. — Hif 
endeavours  to  reconcile  Gn 
Britain  and  the  Colonies  in- 
effedual,  338,  435. — Cen- 
fures  Parliament  for  being 
governed  by  Minifters,  436. 

Chamblee  abandoned  by  the 
Americans,  166. 

Champlain,  Lake,  extraordi- 
nary difpatch  ufed  there  in 
conftrufting  a  fleet,  253. — 
Force  there,  254. — Camp 
formed  near  it  by  General 
Burgoyne,   383. 

Circumftances  unexpedled  in 
the  American  Colonies,   89. 

Chevaux  de  frize  funk  in 
the  Delaware,  371* — Re- 
moved by  Capt.  Hammond, 

373- 
Charlcftown  Bar,  difficulty  in 
paffing,  173. — Town  put  in 
a  Hate  of  defence,  173. — At-  - 
tacked  by  a  Britiih   fquad- 
ron. 
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ron,   and  bravely  defended, 

i74>  ^7S>  ^7^>    ^77y  ^7^- 
Clinton,    Gen.    commands   a 

part  of  the  army  at  Flat 
Buih,  Longlfland,  when  the 
Americans  were  defeated, 
231.— Reduces  Rhode Ifland, 
250.— 7  Makes  a  fuccefsful 
expedition  up  the  North  Ri- 
ver, 418. 

polours,  thirteen  ftripes,  aflii- 
med  by  the  United  States  of 
America,  153. 

Clinton  Fort  taken  by  the  Bri- 
tifh  forces,  416. 

Comments  on  the  American 
petition,   12,  13,  14,  15. 

Commiflioners  appointed  to  a£b 
in  America,  and  in  veiled 
with  great   authority,    117, 

.  330- 

Common  Senfe,  a  work  of  me- 
rit, an  American  publica- 
tion, 183. 

Conftitution  Fort  taken  and 
B  oom  deftroyed  by  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton,  419. 

Complaints  againll  the  Mili- 
tary,  3. 

Conciliatory  meafures  with 
America  attempted,  97, 107, 
115,1 16. — By  Mr.  Hartley, 
127. — By  .the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton, 147. 

Continental  Village  burnt  by 
Governor  Tryon,  419. 

Congrefs,  petition  of,  ii,  12. 
— Its  authority  denied,  97. 

Congrefs^  petition  of,  noticed 
by  Parliament,  and  Mr. 
Penn  examined,  104. — Who 
denies  their  aiming  at  inde- 
pendence, 105. — AndafTerts 
the  Members  were  men  of 
character  and  abilities,  and 
had  the  confidence  of  their 

Conftituents,    loj. Re- 

quefts  the  repeal  of  the  ob- 


noxious adls,  108.— -Difpatcii 
Commodore  Hopkins  to  the 
Bahama  Iflands,  where  he' 
feizes  the  Military  Stores, 
172,-^-r— Publickly  fupprefs 
the  authority  of  Great  Bri- 
tain over  the  Colonies,  and 
declare  their  Independency, 
180.— Publiih  Lord  Howe's 
Declaration  with  their  Re- 
marks, 228. — Not  intimi- 
dated by  the  arrival  of  the 
Britiih  forces,  230.— Depute 
a  Committee  to  treat  with 
Lord  Howe,  236. — Rejedl 
his  offers,  and  aifert  their 
Independence,  237. — Their 
army  difbands,  259. — Raife 
a  freih  army,  264. — Encou- 
rage their  Soldiers  by  grants 
of  Lands  under  regulations, 
265. — Provide  for  expences 
by  a  Loan  of  five  million  of 
Dollars,  266. — Appeal  to  the 
Public  for  fupport,  267.— 
Retire  to  Baltimore  in  Ma- 
ryland, 270. — Confirm  their 
Independency  by  articles  of 
Confederation,  287. — > — Of 
what  perfons  Congrefs  was 
compofed,  317. — Congrefs 
required  to  refcind  Indepen- 
dency before  Great  Britain 
could  treat  with  them,  330. 
—Their  enlifting  men  to 
ferve  during  the  whole  war, 
not  approved  of  by  the  peo* 

pie,    352. Diflrefi'ed   ia 

recruiting  their  army,  353. 
'— Reward  Colonel  Barton 
for  taking  General  Prefcot, 
360. — Ereft  Monuments  to 
perpetuate  their  gratitude  to 
General  Warren,  361. 

Conventions,  though  formally 
illegal,  not  to   be  (lighted, 

9  9^9  97.'-^At  Saratoga,  415. 
Conway, 
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Conway,  General,  oppofes 
hoftilities,  with  America,  79. 

Conftitutional  dependence  the 
only  demand  Great  Britain 
had  on  America,  102. 

Contraftors,  emoluments  of, 
enormous  in  the  American 

War,     334. Contradlors 

cenfured,  335. 

Courage  of  the  Britilh  Troops 
invincible,  7 1 .  —Remark- 
able inftances  of,  97. 

Courtland  Manor,  Mills  and 
Magazines  formed  at,  by 
the  Americans,  345.— De- 
ftroyed  by  Col.  Bird,  346. 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  commands 
a  part  of  the  Britilh  army, 
at  the  defeat  of  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Long  Ifland,  131. 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  abided  at 
the  redudlion  of  Forts  Wafh- 
ington  and  Lee,  ^49. — Haf- 
tens  to  the  Jerfeys,  on  the 
furrender  of  the  HelTian 
troops  to  General  Wa(hing- 
ton,  zyy, — Forms  a  Camp 
at  Brunfwick,  351. De- 
feats Colonel  Starling,  358. 
— Affifts  at  the  defeat  of  the 
Americans  on  the  banks  of 
the  Brandywine.  367. 

Crown,  acceffion  of  power  to 
the,  by  the  increafe  of  the 
Troops  in  Great  Britain,  63, 
—Cannot  tax  without  con- 
fent  of  Parliament,  114.— 
empowered  to  appoint  Com- 
miffioners  for  America,  117. 
empowered  to  fecure  with- 
out bail,  perfons  fufpedled 
"•    of  HighTreafon,  333. 

Crown  Point  repoflefied  by  the 
Britifh  Troops,  257. — An 
Hofpital  fettled  there  by 
General  Burgoyne,  384. 

Corficans  brave   but  unfortu- 

»  Date,  208. 


Creek  Indians  the  firft  who 
began  the  infurredlion  againil 
the  Americans,  298. 

D. 

Danbury  Town  and  Maga- 
zines deftroyed  by  Governor 
Tryon,  347. 
Debates  on  the  American  mea- 
fures,  48,  80,  86.— On  the 
employing  of  foreign  troops, 
93,  132. — On  the  Congrefs 
Petition  prefented  by  Mr. 
Penn  108. — On  Conciliatory 
meafures  with  America,  116. 
— On  the  Prohibitory  Bill, 
120, — On  the  Supplies  for 
carrying  on  the  War,  140. 
-—On  the  Addrefs  to  the 
King  for  his  Speech  on  the 
American  affairs,  313. — On 
treating  with  the  Americans 
after  they  had  declared  their 

Indepenaeney,  330. On 

the  Bill  for  empowering  the 
Crown  to  detain  in  cultody, 
without  bail,  perfons  fuf- 
pededof High  Treafon,  333. 
— On  Contracts  and  Con- 
tradlors,  334.— On  continu- 
ing the  American  War,  433. 
— On  the  fufpenfion  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  aft,  442. 

Delaware,  places  on  the,  oc- 
cupied by  the  Britifh  Troops 
366.  .     ^ 

Delaware  River  ;  the  navigati- 
on of  it  obllruded  by  the 
Americans,  371. — Impedi- 
ments removed  by  Captain 
Hammond,  373, 

Defertions  of  the  Indians,  Ca- 
nadians and  Colonifls  at  Sa<- 
ratoga,  405. 

Diffipation,  fpirit  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  327. 

Dif. 


feiftreffesof  the  Brltilh  Mili- 

tary  at  Bofton,  150. 
Dollars,  a  Loan  of  five  million, 

propofed  by  Congrefs,  265 . 
Donop,   Colonel,   an  Heffian 

officer,  killed  in   attacking 

Redbank,  376. 
Dorchefler  Neck  near  Bollon, 

fortified  by  the  Americans, 

and  the  attack  of  it  by  the 

Britiih  Troops,  155, 
Dublin,  city  of,  votes  thanks 

to  Lord  Effingham,  for   re- 

fufing   to  ferve  againft  the 

Americans,  10. 
Dutch  Guards,  King  William 

IIL  obliged  to  difmifs  them, 

93' 

Dun  more.  Lord,  unfuccefsfui 

in  Virginia,  171. Quits 

the  coaft,  172. 
E. 

Effingham,  Earl  of,  condemns 
the  American  War,  and  re- 
iigns  his  Commiflion,  10. 
— Applauded  and  thanked 
by  the  city  of  London  as 
well  as  Dublin,  10. 

Eleftipns  of  Members  of  Par- 
liament, frequent,  injurious, 

33-     ' 
Encouragement  given  to  SoU 

diers  in  the  American  Ser- 
vice, 264. 

England  always  injured  by  the 
Tories,  25. 

Englifh,  their  difpofition,  6, 
8. — Their  affection  for  the 
Americans,  7..*Remarkably 
fufceptable  of  mortification 
arifing  from  public  difgraces, 

63- 
Irlkine,  Sir  William,   affifted 

Governor  Tryon  in  deflroy- 

ing  the  American  (lores   at 

Danbury,  347. 
Efopus  deftroyed  by  Genetal 

Vawghan^  420* 
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Euroi)e,  Great  Britahi  invof^** 
ed  in  a  quarrel  with,  by  at* 
tacking  America,  65. 


Fayette,  a  French  Marquis^ 
embarks  in  the  caufe  of  A-> 
merica,  422. 

Floating  Batteries  in  the  De- 
laware, 378. 

Foreign  connedions  began  to 
be  formed  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, 94. 

Foreign  troops,  difficulties  to 

procure  them,   36. The 

meafure  greatly  difliked,  53, 
C4.— Occafions  violent  de- 
bates in  Parliament,  from  90 
to  94. — ^Number  of  Foreign 
Troops,  130. — Reafons  for 
employing  them,  131. 

Formidable  States,  the  objedl 
of  combination  againft  them^ 
64,  65. 

Fox,  Mr.  his  Parliamentary 
abilities  and  conduct  in  op- 
pofitiontoMiniftry,  445. 

Francis,  Colonel,  an  Ameri- 
can officer  killed  at  Skenef- 
borough,  387; 

France  defeats  the  meafures  of 
Great  Britain  in  Holland. 
40. — Efpoufes  the  caufe  of 
the  Americans,  40.— Com- 
mifiions  two  gentlemen  to 
confer  with  General  Wafh- 
ington,  145. — Secretly  abet 
the  Americans,  269. — Per- 
mit the  Americans  to  difpofe 
of  their  Englifh  prizes  in 
their  ports,  304. — Fit  out 
privateers  with  Americaa 
commiffions  to  make  depre- 
dations on  the  Britifh  fhip- 
ping,  305. — Affiflance  af- 
forded by  the  French  to  the 
Americans,  422.  423,  4264 
—Temporizing  condudl  of 
Fratice 
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trance  with  Great  Britain, 
527,  4±8. 
Franklin,    Do6lor,  a  member 
of    Congrefs,    attends    the 
conference  with  Lord  Howe, 

Frazer,  General,  commands 
the  Britifh  troops  at  Three 
Rivers,  164. — Defeats  a  bo- 
dy of  Americans  165.— -Has 
a  command  in  the  expediti- 
on no  the  Lakes,  387. — His 
fuccefs,  387. — With  Gene- 
ral Burgoyne  at  Saratoga, 
•  402. — His  good  con  dud, 
404. — Slain,  409. 

Freedom  of  cenfure  in  Parlia- 
mentary meafures  counte-. 
nanced,  32. — The  Bulwark 
of  the  Kingdom,  90. 


Gates,  General,  commands 
the  Americans  at  Stillwater, 
near  Saratoga,  402. — De- 
feated at  Saratoga  by  Gen. 
Burgoyne,  404.-^— Increafed 
his  Army.  406. — Conven- 
tion between  him  and  Gen. 
B  urgoyne,  4 1 6. — Expoftula- 
tion  with  Gen,  Vaughan 
for  dellroying  Efopus,  420. 

Georgia,  oppofes  the  fupply- 
ing  of  Rice  to  the  troops, 
at  Bofton,  151. 

Graboufky,  a  Polifh  Noble- 
man, killed  in  the  North 
River  expedition,  419. 

Grant,*  Major  killed  in  the 
Britifh  fervice,  in  the  North 
River  Expedition,  419. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  declines  the 
fupport  of  Miniftry  in  the 
American  meafures,  84.— 
Propofes  afufpenfion  of  hof- 
tilities,  144.    148. 

Grant,  Gen.  commands  the  left 
wing  of  the  Britiih  army  at 


the  defeat  of  the  Americana! 
at  Brookland,  Long  Ifiandi 

Grey,  Gen.  defeats  the  Ame« 
ricans  under  Gen.  Wayne/ 
near  Philadelphia,  369.— At 
German  Town,  374. 

Grecian  republic  rendered  for^ 
midable  by  unanimity,  1^3. 

Great  Britain  aftonilhed  at  the 
fuccefs  of  the  American  Co- 
lonies, I. — Rejefts  the  peti-* 
tion  of  Congrefs,  12.— -Rea- 
fons  for  admitting  and  re- 
jedling  it,  from  12  to  24.—; 
Coercive  meafures  enforced 
againft  the  Americans  by  the 
public  addre/Tes,  23. — -The 
Tories  enemies  to  Gi^eat 
Britain,  25.— The  greateft 
number  of  its  inhabitantsf 
favourers  of  the  Americans, 
3 1  .—The  commonalty  averftf 
to  the  American  war,  37.— 
Gre^at  Britain  refufed  the 
affiftance  of  Holland,  39.—- 
Its  intereft  in  Holland  over- 
turned by  the  French,  40. — 
Its  fovereignty  of  the  feas 
excites  the  envy  of  foreign 
Hates,  40,  41. — Heavy  ex- 
pence  of  the  Ameri^n  war/ 
42. — The  deftruilive  confe- 
quences  of  the  American  war 
to  Great  Britain,  56. — Thd 
difadvantage  its  troops  la- 
boured under  in  America, 
57.— *— Succefs  againil  the 
Americans  would  be  no  real 

advantage,  59.- A  third 

part  of  its  trade  loft  by  the 
American  conteft,  61. 
"Warned  of  the  confequences 
of  the  American  war,  64,—' 
The  neccf&ty  of  enforcing  its 
meafures  againft  the  Amerf-* 
cans  infifted  on,  6g.'^'The 
fuccefs  of  its  arms  in  the  late 
wary 
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Vi^ar,  70.— Its  reputation  and 
intereft  in  a  dangerous  iitua- 
tion,  72. — Rcfpedive  fenti- 
ments  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  America,  73,  74,  75,  76. 
^— Averfc  to  hoftilities  with 
America,  79.*— The  period 
when  its  naval  flren^th  was 
inferior  to  Spain,  87.— 
Should  take  warning  from 
the  calamities  that  attended 
Spain  in  her  endeavours, to 
reduce  .  the   Seven    United 

Provinces,  Sj." Reafons 

why  Great  Britain  fhould 
not  go  to  war  with  America, 

88. difficulty  in .  raiiing 

troops  in  Great  Britain  to 
ferve  again  ft  America, -98.— 
Great  Britain  advifed  to 
adopt  decifive  meafures,  99. 
H. 

bamilton.  Gen.'  has  a  com- 
mand in  .the  expedition  on 
the  Lakes,  383.— -—Good 
condufl  at  Saratoga,  404. 

Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  Bri- 
tifh  troops,  on  leaving  Bof- 
ton,  fail  tq,      .  . 

Hani'mond,  Capt^  of  the  Roe- 
buck man  of  war,  opens  a 
paifage  for  the  ihippiag  in 
the  Delaware,  ^j*^ 

Hancock,  Mr.  Prefident  of  the 
American  Congrefs,  315.*— 
His  charader,  316. 

Habeas  Corpus  Aft,  the  fuf- 
peniion  of,  debated  on,  443. 

Hercourt,  CpL  takes  General 
Lee  prifoner.by  furprifein 
•  .New  Jerfey,  201.. .  _  .  ^  , 

Hartley's,  Mr.  plan  of  accom- 

,  modation  with  -the  Ameri-; 
fans,  126. 

Heifter,  a  German  -.General, 
affifted  in  defeating  the 
Americans  on  Long  Uland^ 

.2SU    .     ^  .  ..j    .' 
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Hell-gate,  a  dafigeroas  p^flage 
near  New  York^  243. 

Heflian  troops  hired  by  Great 
Britain,  41. — Their  exorbi« 
tant  expence  to  Gr.  Britain, 
134. — Affiftcd  at  the  defeat 
of  the  A^iericans  on  Long 
Ifland,  23 1  .-»-Difliked  by 
the  Americans,  268. — Their 
improper  behaviour,  269.— 
Their  inattentivenefs  and 
felf-fecurity,  271.— A  body 
of  them  attacked  by  General 
Wafhington,  and  obliged  to 
furrender  to  him,  274.  ■  ■  ■ 
LefTened  in  the  eftimation  of 
the  Britifli  foldiery,  276, 
and  in  the  eftimation  of  the 
Americans,  279 » 

Hill,  Col.  engages  a  fuperior 
body  of  Americans,  and  ob« 
liges  them  toretire  with  great 

.    lofs,  388. 

Holland  refufes  troops  to  aflift 
againft  the  Americans,  39* 
—Reafons  for  that  refufal, 

39. They  efponfe   the 

caufe  of  the  Americans,  40* 

Hotham;  Commodore,  accom- 
panies the  expedition  up  the 
North  River,  under  Sir  H. 
Clinton,  418. 

Hofpical  of  the  Britilh  army  at 
Saratoga,  treated  with  hu- 
manity by  the  Americans, 
411. 

Hoftilities  with  America  dif- 
approved  of  by  the  mercan- 

.;titc  part,  of  Great  Britain, 
7,  35, — By  the  people  in  ge- 

^  neral,  79. — A  ceffatfon  of, 
pr/opofed  /by  Mr.  Hartley, 
127.  . 
Howe,  Lord,  the  Admiral,  ai^d 
his  brother  the  General, 
Command  the.  Britifh  fea 
and  land  forces  in  America, 
226*'^Gencr^  Howe  lands 
00 
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'  #11  Statcii  tfland  with  his 
troops,  297.  —  Lord  Howe 

/  arrivjes,  and  publifhes  the 
cxtenfivc  powers  he  is  in- 

\  irefted  with^  228. — General 
Howe  defeats  the  Americans 

•  oa  Lonelfland,  230. — Lord 
V  Howe  leads  Gen.  Sallivan 
".  with  a  letter  to  the  Congrefs, 
—  235, — ^— Holds  a  conference 

with  their  deputies,  236.-— 
,  Publifhes  offers  of  reconcili- 

•  ation  to  the  Americans  at 
large,  239.— Endeavours 
to  draw  General  Wafhing- 

'  ton  to  an  engagement,  357. 
-^Removes  to  Amboy,  358. 
Followed  by  Gen.  Wafh- 
ington,  363.— —Lands  at 
the  head  of  Elk  river,  364. 
—Defeats  the  Americans  on 
the  banks  of  the  Brandywine 
river,    366. — Takes  pofTef- 

•  fion  of  Philadelphia,  370.— 
JLord  Howe  enters  the  Dela- 
ware river,  372.— General 
Sir  William  Howe  marches 
out  of  Philadelphia  to  meet 
Gen.  Waihington,  and  pro- 
voke him  to  battle,  379. 

I. 

Jferfey,  Weft,  pofTefTcd  by  the^ 
Britidi  troops,  24^,  266. 

Indeperidency  of  the  Thii^teen 
United  Colonies  declared, 
and  reafons  ailtgned  ^r  it, 
;  180. 

Indians  engaged  by  Great  Bri- 
tain to  attack  the  Colonies, 
297.— ^Defeated,  and  accept 
terms  of  pacification,  299.—- 
Encouraged  to  affift  General 
3ttrgo^ne,  383.  — —  Their 
cruelties  injure  the  ctiuft  of 
Great  Britain,  393.-«-*Their 
.  iU  behaviour  at'  Fort  Stan- 
wi>f,  4bo<*«^erert 'the  Bri- 


tifh  army  at  Sarat6|^a,  4o^\t 
—Improper  to  be  employed 
by  Great  Britain,  from 
their  fanguinary  diiQpofitions^ 

439- 

Infurre^bion  intended  at  New 
York  and  Albany  diitovered 

and  prevented,  23©. Of 

the  Indians  againft  the  Ame- 
ricans, 298. 

Intercourfe  with  America  pro- 
hibited by  Great  Britain, 
117.— 'Affigned  as  a  caufe 
for  declaring  themfelves  in- 
dependent, 180. 

John  the  Painter  fets  fire  to 
Portfmouth  dotk-yard,  308. 
—Attempts  Plymonth  with- 
out  fuccefs,  309.— *Sets  fire 
to  warehoufes  at  Briftol,  310. 
— Detedled  and  executed  at 
Poitfmouth,  311.— His  real 
name  was  James  Atken. 

Johnfon,  Sir  John,  commands 
in  the  expedition  on  the  Mo- 
hawk river,  385. — Defeats 
an  efcort  with  provifions  fof 
Fort  Stanwix,  399. 

Jones,  Captain  in  the  Artillery^ 
flain  at  Saratoga,  404. 

Ireland  difapproves  of  the  mi- 
niHeiial  meafnres  againft 
America,  ii.«*-^It9  miutary 
cftablifliment  receives  the 
fandUon  of  tkr  Britifli  Far-* 
liament,  9^/ 

■   ^••-      '. 
King's  Bfridge,^  ncariSTcw  Yoxit^ 

fortified  by  the  Americans^ 

241.— Abandcmed  by  them,L 

Ring,  report  of  an  attempt  to 

feize  his  perfon,  45.-^— Thft 

refiilt  of  the'  debate  on  hir 

fpcech  fbr  reducing  Ameri- 

•ca,72i.'' 

King's  fpeeck  bamt  publicly 

by 
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by  tht  Am^rkaa  wrmy  at 
Bofton,  152. 

Kay^^iui£(Q»  Gen,  conimands 

th^  Heffians  at  the  Kd^dion 

of  FoK  Wafliington,  z^Ji^ — 

Defeats  tfa«  Amerkaad  tt 

.  %ke  Brandy  win*,  367. 

L-  .  .  . 

Lakes,  an  expedition  againft, 
by  the  Britiib  troops,  ,381. 

^and^  gr^fittd  tQ  encourage 
the  foldiery  in  the  Aoierican 
fervice/  364. 

Xand  Tax  raifed,  1 10. 

iee,    JFort.  iijear   New   York, 

,  abandoned  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, t49* 

fcecj  American  .Oeneral^  « 
Charleftown,  i73.-^Ta*:en 
prifbner  by  furprize  jn  New 
Jerfey,  261. — Refufal  to  ex- 
change him,  i6z> 

Lexington  memorable  battle  of« 

2«6. 

Uncoln,  Gen.  in  the  Amerl- 
can  fervice,  wounded  in  the 
feeond  engagement  at  Sara- 
toga^ 410. 

XiOndon  averfe  to  the  measures 
againft  the  Americans,  g^ — 
Thanks  Lord  Effingham  for 
refniiAg  to  ferve  againJft  the 
Americans,  and  resigning 
his  comsiiffion,  lo.— Peti- 
tions againft  the  American 
War,  3^.— Againft  the  Bill 
for  empowering  the  Crown 
to    imprifon   without   |>ail, 

535- 
Long  Ifland,  its  fituation,  171$. 

Gen.  Howe  refolves' to  make 

an  attempt  upon  it,  230. 
Low  Countries.     See  Holland. 
Loyalifts  in  Bofton  remove  to 

Halifax,  I57,— Theireffcfts 

confifcated,  159. 
Macdonald,    Col.    tpp^^ted 
.    Geoeral  «f  the  Regulators 
D  2 


in  N.  C^arolmp,  r69.— De- 
feated and  taken  priAmer, 

Macleod,  Capt.  ofthe  High- 

..  laj^ers,  kilM  ia  N.  Caro- 
lina, 170, 

ManifeAp  pu^lifhed  by  the  A- 
mericans  on  declaring  them- 
felyes  independent,  ziq^ 

M^tin,  Governor  of  Nm  Caro- 
linii,  retires  for  iheltcr.on 
board  Aip^  and  endtearaars 
to  recover  that  Colony,  rf8. 

Mag^w,  American  Col,.  Gpv. 
ofFort  Wafliiagtad,  forfen- 
ders  it  to  the  Briseiitefox^es, 

.    24S,  £49.  .:     . 

Maryland  oppofes  independrn- 
cyi  2Q9,T— Join^the  rCcmfe- 

:  depacy,  ,ai7.'T-T.he4r  Pro- 
vindal  raiment  ftijers  "fe- 
verely  on  Long  Ifland,  353. 
-—Eager  in  the  fupport  •  of 

'  the  meafuree  of  Gen.  W^- 
ington,  zy6.  i 

Matthews^  Gen.  comm^ds 
the  Guards  at  the  redodioa 

.    of  Fort  Wafliington,  148, 

Maw  hood.  Col.    attacked   by 

.  Gen.  Wa(hington  without 
eifed  at  Maidenhead,  277. 

Meigs,  American  Colonel,  his 
fuccefson  Long  lil and,  350, 
35 1. Thanked  by  Congrefs^ 

Mercer,  American  General,  a 
monumei^  eredled  to  his 
memory  by  Congrefs,  361* 

Merlin  man  of  war,  burnt .  ia 
theDjHaw«re,  376, 

Military;.  oSoers  refign  ,th<if 
commiA^ns}  to  avoid  a^ing 
againfl  the  Americans,  to. 

Mills  ere^ed,  and<  magazine 
formed  by  the  AmencaiM  at 
Coartland  Manor,  345*  n 

Mini^  Q£.£aglalid  emboi^ 

fed,  a»^MFhftir  defeflceu:  3* 

J5» 
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-  i5>'  ^9>  '39i*   320.— Their 
. .  meafi^res  in  general   difap- 

proved  of,  31. — Unfortu- 
nate in  their  endeavours  to 
fupply  the  troops  in  America 
with  proyifions,43. — feverer 
ly  cenfured  in  the  Parlia- 
snentary  debates,  48,  86, 
320.---cRepeatedly  forewarn - 

'  ed  of  the  ill  tendency  of  their 
meafures,  51. —  Conftantly 
attended  with  inisfortane 
and  difgrace,  55.— Their 
meafures  dictated  by  teccC^ 
fity;  68.  —  On  what  they 
built  their  hopes  of  re- 
ducing America,  83.-?— Rear 
fons   for  theic    difappoint- 

'  xnenfts  in  America,  89.--^ 
Cenfared  in  the  Houfe  of 
Peers  for  employing  foreign 
troops,  90. —-For  refuflng 
to  treat  with  the  American 

-  Congreft>  97.  — Supported 
by  a  great  majority  on  the 
American  prohibitory  bill* 
1 26.— Severely  cenfured  in 
Parliament,  313,  314.-— 
Their  arguments  for  conti- 
nuing the  American  War, 
43 3. ^.Arguments  for  em- 
ploying the  Indians  in  the 
American  War,  439, 

Montgomery,  Fort-  tak«n    by 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  419. 
Montgomery,  American  Ge- 
neral, killed,   1^7. 
Monti eal  abstndoned  by  the 

>  Americans  after  their  defeat 
at  Three  Riversy'!66. 

Moore,  American- Gen.  obligees 
the  Royalifts  to  abandon  N. 
Carolina,  169. 

Morris,  Captain,  of  the  Briftol 

-  man  of  war,  his  intrepid  be- 
haviour and  d^th,  175/ 

^/loiiltrie^  American  Col.   his 
.    hrav&  defence  of-Fort  SuUi- 


'-  vanagainfttheBritiihfquad-r 

ron,  177. 
Mud  Ifland,  batteries  erefted 

on,    371.  — Abandoned  by 
-the  Americans,  377;  . 
Mufgrave,  Col.  his  rcpulfeof 

the  Americans   at  German- 

town,  374. 

N.     ^ 

Negro«s,  infurrcdUon  of,  in 
Jamaica,  304. 

New  England,  the  fevcre  fea- 
fon  there,  152. 

Newfoundland  Fi(hery,  inju- 
red by  the  retraining  aft, 
34. — By  a  ftorm,  35. 

New  Rochetle,  243. — Seized 
by  the  Britifh  troops  before 
the  battle  of  White  Plains, 
243. 

New  York  in  a  defencelefs 
flate,  159. — ^Put  in  a  ftate 
of  defence,  173,  227. — ^Fix- 
ed  upon  for  the  commence* 

^  ment  of  military  operations, 
226. — Infurreftion  there  in 
favour  of  the  Britifli  govern- 
ment difcovered  and  preven- 
ted, 230.— r Attacked  by  the 
Briti(h  forces,  239. — Aban- 
doned to  them,  240. — ^Burnt 

'\  by  incendiaries,  242. 

Nifbet,  Gen.  commands  the 
Britifli  troops  at  Three  Ri- 
vers, i64.-r-Affiib  in  defeat- 
ing a  body  of  Americans,, 
165. 

Nova  Scotia  prefents  a  petition 
c  to  Great  Britain,   127.— Its 

'   revenue  fettled,  12^. 

O. 

Obedience,  not  territory,  the 
objei^  of  the  American  coh- 
teft,  99.  . 

Objedions  to  the  procuring 
....  foreign, 
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foreign  troops  for  the  Ame- 
rican War,  38. 

Oppofition  to  miniderial  mea- 
Aires,  compofed  of  men  of 
the  firfl  abilities,  130. 
P. 

Paper  currency  in  America..li- 
able  to  depreciation,  83. 

P^teffon,  Adjutant-General  of 
theBritifh  forces,  his  inter* 
view  with  Gen,  Waflring- 
ton,  228. 

Parliamentary  fanftion  reqtii- 
fite  on  employing  foreign 
troops  by  G',  Britain^^pz,  93. 

Parties  in  Emgland  revived  by 
the  American  conteft,  24. 

Patrio1:ifm'the  fupport  oT  the 
Colonies  -  in  their  cbnteft 
with  G.  Britain,  82.     ' 

Parker,  Sir  Peter,  commands 
a  fquadron  againll  Carolina, 
1 72|—Thconly  officer  unhurt 
on  board  the  BriM  man  of 
war,  175.— -Aififts  in  redu- 
cing Rhode  Ifland,  256; 

parliamentary  proceedings  on 
the  American  petition  ^pre- 

•  cfenttd  by  Mr.  Pen n",'  164; — 

Debates  on  the  prbfecution 
of  the  American  Wifl  430. 

Peek's  Kill,  in  the  Province  of 
'  New  York,  the  pafs  to  the 

-  magazines,  346.-^DeftrDyed 
by  Col.  Bird,  346. 

Pehn,  Mr.  prefents  the  petition 
of  Congreft,  1 1  !■> — ^Examined 
in  Parliament  on  the  occa- 
iion,  105.— ^  His  charadler, 
&C.M05. 

Pennfylvania  greatly  increafed 
in  populatmn,    its   militia, 

*  inftitutes  minute-men,  eftab- 
lifhes  iron  and  -  brafs  foun- 

'  deries,    105.— Oppofes  in- 
dependency, iogi 
Percy,  Lord,  commands  a  bo- 
dy of  theBritifh  troops  at  the 


-  defeat  of  the  Americans  at 
Brookland,  on  Long  Ifland,. 

•  23*1 . —  G  uards  New  York, 
243 .— Affifts  at  thereduaion 
.  of  Port  Waftiington,  248. 

Petition  of  Congrefs,  11.— 
Difregarded,  1 2 . Com- 
ments on  it,  from  1 2  to  24. 
— Againft  the  hoftilities  ia 
America  by  the  City  of  Lon- 
don,   35. — Petition  of  the 

-  Congrefs  attended  to  by  Par- 
liament, 104. -Charged 

with  deceit  and  prevarica- 
tion, and  rejeded,  109,  no. 
«— Wiltshire  petitions  againft 

^  the  'A  m erican  War,    112 .— 

^  "JFrom  Nova  Scotia,  127,—. 
Againft  empowering  tlic 
Crown  to  imprifon  without 
'bail,  *335r 

Philips,  Gen.  commands  the 

Artillery  in   tlie   expedition 

on  the  Lakes,  382. — With 

Gen.  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga^ 

•402,  403.  •  . 

Philsdelphia'  quitted  by  Con- 
grefs,- 270.-^Takcn  pofllef- 

'  fidri  of  by  the  Britifh  troops, 

■   270.  •  '  '      ■ .      • 

Portfmouth  Rope-houfe  fct  fire 
to'by  John  tht^PainViM-i  309'.- 

Powell,  Geiicrah-.^as  a  cqin^ 
mandin  the  %'Vpediti6h  on 
the  Lakes,  jfej.       *         *    ^ 

Precedent  of'a  ditpute  between 
the  Crown  and  SubjeA  about 
taxation  iimilar  to  that  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  A. 
merica,  115. 

Prefcot,  Gen.  taken  prifooer 
by  furprize  on  Rhode  Iflafld 
by  the  American  Colonel, 
Bairton,  360. 

Pride,  the  caafe  of  refnfing  to 
treat  with  the  American 
Congrefs  by  the  Brid/h  mi- 
niilryi  97. 

Prizes, 
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.  Fn«^f  Amertean,  diij^^c- 
fttl  to  the  Navy,  in.  . 

Provi/ioos  (enc  to  Boiipii  for 
the  Britifti  forces,  42. —Im- 
ped imeot^  to  their  delivery 
there,  i^Qs-r-Scarcity  iri  th« 
We^  Indies,    151. 

Proteft  againfl:  the  Prohibitory 
Bill,  127. 

Proviiiigial  tipope  esibodiednn- 
def'Goy.  T.ryoo*  345* 

Putnam,   Atteric^  Gen.  ie- 

•,/e^U^  xn-Long  Ifland,    at 

.  J^r9gkUn4,.23X> 

Qaakers,  tovaftyof,  atPhlla- 
defphia,  370* — Sent  prifon- 
er«  by  GelTi*:  Wafhingtoh  to 
Suntori,  371. 

Qaebfec  blockaded  by  Arnold, 
i6cu 

R.    .    :;.■  , 

Reafoii5  for  employing  foreign 

troops,  131. 

fcalle.  Col.  of  the  Hefliaii  for- 

,  ce9,^«/oORded,  and  hi»  trq^, 

.  :anade  prifoners,  274^    . 

Re4;i^P9fil  reproaches  between 

G.  Britain  and  her  Colojiics, 


74r 


l^e^.Bafilf:  Fort,  on  the  Dela- 
y/s^Q,  ^^jUt^^ Abandoned  by 

,  Xl^M^nc^M»  377- 
ReconciliatiQn  between   Great 

.-  fi^ksuxi  ^po  America  ftrong- 

*  :;iy  ¥rg^4^  86. 108.— jLejija- 

..^d,  117, 

PiiHculty  in  recruiting  the  ar- 
my, urged  as  a  proof  of  the 
prpfperity  of  trade,  98. 

i^dmift^nces :  from  America, 
fluted  as  AP  argument  of  their 
wifh  for  a  reconciliation,  3. 

Remenilranoe  and  Petition 
from  the  City,  of  IfOndon 
againft.  the  minifterial  mea- 
sures in  America  9% 
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RegttlatOPSiH  N.  Carolma  ex«^ 
pert  foldiers,  engaged  in  the 

.  fervice  of  goyerament  by 
,Goi^.  Martin,    i^. 

Reidefel^  a  German  General, 
employed  in  Canada,  16^^ 
—In  the  expedition  on  the 
Lakes,  383,  387.  — With 
Gen.  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga^ 
402,  404. 

Renunciation  c^f  all  friendly 
intercourfe    between    £ng- 

.   land  and  Ainerjc;i,.  12. 

Revcnme  of  Noya  Scotia,  how 
proposed  to  be  rai&d,  1^8. 

Rhode  liland  ledu^d  by  the 
Bnitiih   Force?,  250. 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  propofes 
to  countermand  the  German 
Auxiliaries,  i34» 

Rutledge,  Mr.  a  member  of 
Congrefs  attends  the  confe* 
rence,  with  Lord  Howe, 
in  Staten  Ifland,   236. 

Ss^gS  Harboarin  Long  Ifland, 
furprifed  by  the  Americans, 

3SP- 
Sayer,  Mr »  committed   to  the 

Tpwer,  for  high  treafon,  45. 

— "Recovers  damages  46. 

Saratoga,  GeA^ral  Borgoyae, 
ScCm  arrives  at,  402.— Re* 
puJfes  General  Arnold,  404. 
-^Unfortunate  in  a  iecond 
engagement,  410.— ~Con- 
ventipn  between  Gen.  Bur;, 
goyne  and  General  Gates, 
414. 

St.  John's  Fort^deftroyed  by 
the  Americans  when  they 
abandoned  it,  165. 

St,  Leger,  Colpnel,  commands 
the  expedition  on  the  Mo« 
hawk  River,  383. — His  fuc- 
cefs,  393^-.— -Befieges  Fort 
S  tanwix,  395 .— <-<-Retreat8 
from  before  Fort  Stanwix^ 

Schuyler, 
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.  Schqyter  aij  Atnerican  General 

'  coHcfls  the  American  Scat- 
tered troops  at  the  Lakes, 
390. 

Scott,  Captain,  of  the  Expe- 
riment, his  bravery,  176. 

Sea,  their  Sovereignity  of  the, 
cxpofes  the  EngHlh  to  the 
etjvy  of  other  nations,  40, 
41. 

Secretary  of  State's  conduft 
vindicated,  46. — Sued  by 
Mr.  Sayer  for  felfe  impri- 
fonment,  46. 

Severe  ftafoninNew  England, 
152. 

Sinclair,  an  American  Gen. 
commands  at  Ticonderoga, 

*  385.— Evacuates  that  fort, 
^  386. 

Silliman,  an  American  Gene- 
ral, 347. 

Sicill  of  Generals  without  fnf- 
ficreot  force,  of  little  fervice 
in  war,  100. 

Skenefborough  Falls  abandon- 
ed by  the  Americans,  and 
its  works  deftroyed,    387. 

Sill,  Major  in.theBritifh  fer- 
vice,  kiHed  in  the  North 
River  expedition,  419. 

Slave  trade  flopped,   the  con- 

'   fequences  of^  11. 

Shipping  of  the   Americans  in 

•  the  Delaware,  dcflroycd  by 
them,  378. 

Soldiers,  Proviiion  made  for 
the  American,  264. 

Sordid  views  injurious  to  the 
xomm unity  at  large,  I22« 

Spain  ruined  by  its  wars  in 
the  Low  Countries,  61, — 
Its  ibrength  at  that  period 

'  very  great,  87.— Permits  the 
Am^ican  privateers  to  dif- 
pofe  of  their  prizes  ia  its 
ports,  304.— 'Philip  II.  of 
Spain  treated  with  the  peo- 


ple of  the  Severt  United 
Provinces  after  they  had  ab- 
jured kis  authori-ty,  ^^, 

Speecht,  a  German  Generaf, 
in  the  Britifli  fervice,  383. 

Starke^  sm  Amei-ican  General, 
defeats  Colonel  Baum,  at 
Bennington^  398. 

Staten  Ifland  taken  poffeffion 
of  by  General    Howe,  327* 

Stanwix  Fort  befieged  by  Co- 
lonel St.  Leger,  399.  ■  ■  - 
Commanded  by  Colonel 
Gan^vort,  400. 

Sterling,  Colonel,  diftinguifhes 
himfelfat  the  reduftion  of 
Fort  Waihbgton,  24S. 

Sterling,  an  American  cotn- 
mander,  defeated  by  Lord 
Comwallis,  358. 

Subfcriptions  ignominiotrs  to 
fupport  the  military  profcf- 
fion,  44. 

Sullivan's  Ifland,  Fort  cn^ 
bombarded,  174.— Intrepid 
condu^  of  its  commatider 
and  of  his  people,  177. 

Sullivan,  Amer.  Gen.  retreats 
to  Crown  Point,  166.— Re- 
ceives the  thanks  of  Con- 
grefs,  167,— Taken  prifoner 
on  Long  Ifland  and  fent  to 
CongreS  with  a  mefTdgo 
from  Lord  Howe,  235.— • 
Defeated  on  the  Brandy«^ 
wine,  368. 

Supplies  for  the  war,  enor- 
mous,  140,  334,  443. 

Sugar-Hill^  a  mountain  near 
Ticonderoga,  385:— Forti- 
fied by  General  Burgoyne, 
386. 

T 

Taxation  fufpended  not  relin* 
quifhedin  America,  li r.— 
How  to-  bcL  proceeded  cm, 
114. — Precedent  inEdward 
I.  reign,  114. 

Thompfon, 
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X- 


^hompfon^   General,   in  the    •  V'' 

American  army,  defeated  at    Vaughan,-Xjeneral,    deirqyi 


The  Three  Rivers,    165 
Ticonderoga  befieged  by  Ge- 
neral   Burgoyne,  384. 

Abandoned  by  the   Ameri- 
cans 386. 
Tories,  their  maxims  and  prin- 
ciples con  traded  with  thofe 
of  the   Whigs,  from  25  to 

3J- 

Trade,  Britilh,  the  ftate  of  it, 
7« — A  third  of  the  whole  be- 
longing to   Great  Britain,- 
ariiing  from    America,  61  < 
—■America  begins   to   form 
foreign  conuedionsin  trade, 
94. — Britifh    trade  harafTed 
by  the  captures  made  by  the 
Americans,  224,   304. 
Trenton,  a  body  of  Heilians 
furprized  and    made  prifo- 
ners  there  by  Gen.   Wafh- 
ington,  274. 
Troops   from   foreign  Princes 
hired  by    Great  Britain  for 
the  American  war,  38,  41. 
Supported  at   an   enormous 
cxpence,    42. — Number  of 
the  American    troops  when 
independence  was  declared, 

225. The     proportion 

fupplied  by  each  Colony  for 
the  American  army,  264. 
Tryon,  Governor,  made  Ge- 
neral    of    the     Provincial 
troops,     345.— Heads     the 
expedition  to  Danbury,  and 
dellroys  the  Magazines  and 
town,    347. — Repulfes   the 
American    troops  that    ha- 
rafTed him,   349.— Burns 
Continental    Village,  419. 
Tyranny  not  applicable  to  the 
ruling  men  among  the  A- 
.  mericans,   315,   316,    317, 


Efopus,  on  the   North  Ri-^ 
ver,  420. 

VefTels  built  on  Lake  Cham^ 
plain,  with  uncommon  dif^ 
patch,   253. 

Virginians  in  the  American 
army,  remarkably  zealous 
in  feconding  the  operations 
of  Gen.  Wafhington,  276* 
368. 

Union  occaiioned  by  common 
danger,  gave  rife  to  the 
Grecian  Republics,  theCan-^ 
tons  of  SwiiTerland,  and  the 
Seven  Provinces  of  Hoi* 
land,  193. 

United  Provinces,  /ee  Holland. 

United  States  of  America 
take  thirteen  firipes  for 
their  colours,    153      ■      See 

America. Their  Articles 

of  Confederation,  287. 

W. 
Wallace,  Sir  James,  employed 
in  the  North  River    expe- 
dition, 420. 
War  with  America  about  claims 
unnecefTary  and  pundlilious, 
83. 
Warner,  Colonel,    with  Gen. 
Sjarke,   defeated    the   Hef* 
fians  under   Colonel  Baum> 
at  Bennington,  398. 
Warren,    General,    a   monu- 
ment    eredled   to  his    me* 
mory  at   Bofloh,    by  Con* 
grefs,  36'i. 
Wafhington   Fort  invefted   by 
the  Britifh  troops,  and  ta- 
ken, 249. 
Wafhington,  General,  holds  a 
conference  with  two  French 
gentlemen,  145. — ^Bpmbards 
Bofton,   154.— .Takes  pof- 
fcf- 
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fcffiouiofit,  158. — Refufes 
to  receive  a  letter  from  Lord 
fiowCf  becaufe  his  titles 
jvere  omitted  in  the  fuper- 

•  tcription,  22S.— His  con- 
duft  towards  Adjutant  Ge- 
neral Patcrfon,  approved  of 
by  Congrefsi  229. — His  Vi- 
gilance and  circumfpeflion 
at  Long  Ifland,  1235.— Stu- 

'  idious  up6n  kll  occafions,  to 

'  'avoid  pitched  battles,  aJ^b, 
Altercation  on  Gen.  Howe's 

'  refuling  to  exchange  Gen^ 
Lee,  262.^: — Dcffeats  and 
takes    prifoners   a  body   of 

^  Heffians  oii  the  Delaware, 
^74.— Attacks  the  Brififh 
forces  at  Maidenhead  witb- 
put  fuccefs,  iyy, — Acquires 
great  reputation,  283. — 
Raifed  to  his  ftatioh  by  merij 
alone,  3 16.-^1113  influence 
over  his  troops,  J52, — Ju- 
dicious  choice  of  a  canipj^ 
354. — —Defeated  on  the 
Brandywine,  366.— — -Re- 
treats to  Philadelphia,  which 

^   he  evacuates,  368. 

"Waterbury,  an  American  Ge- 
neral,    taken    prifoner    on 

(  .Lake   Champlain,    256. 

Wayne^  General,  defeated  b)r 
General  Grey  near  Phila- 
delphia, 35^. 


E        X. 

Weft  Indies  diftrefTed.by  th<i 
Aniericanwar,  303. — Many 
of  their  Ihips  taken  by  the  A- 
mericans,  304.-^ 

Whiggifh  princij)les,  26,   30. 

— Thfecdnfequencesofthem, 

^7. — Defenceofthem,  30.-— 

Wherein   the   Whigs  diffeif 

from  the  Tories,  32. 

White  Plains^  near  New  York, 
whence  called  fo,  143.  r 
Battle  ther^,  245. 

Willet,  Cblonel,  the  fecond 
in  command  at  Fort  Stan- 
•  wixi  hi«  bravfery,  400. 

Wiltfhire  petitions  againft  th« 
American  War,  iii. 

Woofter,  General,  an  Ame- 
rican officer  of  great  courage 
and  abilities,  killed  at  Ridge 
field,  34$f. 

Wafhington,  General,  quits 
Philadelphia  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Britifli  troop«^ 
^68. — Seizes  feveral  inhabi- 
tans  of  Philadelphia,  and 
conveys  them  aWay  for  theic 
Ibyalty  and  refolute  beha- 
viour^. 370. — ^Attempts  ta 
furprize  the  Britifli  troops  at 
Germantown,  but  is  repul{^ 
cd  with  great  lofs,  374. — ■ 
Avoids  battle  with  great 
pirecaution,  379. 


VO.LtJME      THE      THIRD* 


ABERCROMBY  Colonel, 
fighalizes  htmfelf  at  Phi- 
ladelphia againft  the  Ameri- 
cansi  9;      ..  .        - 


Abingdon,    Earl     of,    diftfn- 

guifhes  himfelf  in  the  oppo- 

ntion  to  Miniftry,  31, 

Admiralty  complaints  againft, 

1  And 
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ind  difconteots  in  the  navy, 
238,  259,  240. 

Accommodation  between  G. 
Britain  and  the  United 
States  defeated  by   a  treaty 

,  with  Prance,  6;. 

Alliance  with  France  cele- 
brated by  the  Americans 
with  great  folemnity,   105. 

American  publications  againft 
the  concjliatory  bill  prin- 
ci^pally  by  Mr.  Aclams, 
Mr.  Drayton,  and  the 
author    of  Common  Senfe, 

American  Loyalifts  difpirited 
by  the  .  conciliatory  bill  of 
the  Britiih  Miniftry,  loi. 

Athericaii  wir  highly  difap- 
proved  in  fengland,  18.— 
Norfolk  petition  A^ainft  it, 
50. — LoUes  and  expenccs 
incurred  bj^  it,  41,  46,  57. 

American  privateers  received 
in  thie  ports  of  Fiince^  12. 
•—By  fbrxning  cohneoions 
With  France,  the  Americans 
iofe  their  fi:iends  in  Eng- 
land, 1 6<*— Their  indepen- 
dence acknowledged  by 
.France,  49,  50,  60,  62, 
63,  64. — Confequences  of 
the  difafter  at  Saratoga,  73, 
74.— The  Aiajority  of  tlie 
Britiih  nation  favourable 
to  America,  before  the  de- 
claration of  independency, 
Sk — The  indopendenee  of 
America  confidered  as  the 
termination  of  Britifli  gran- 
deur,  89.— Aipericans  ufe 
their  utmbft  eAbrt^  to  in- 
duce France  to  attack  the 
dominions  of  Great  Bl'itain^ 
94.— Offer  to  declare  war 
«gainft  Pqrtugal,  as  an  ally 
to  Gneat  Britain.  §5.  !  .  - 
Tr<»t  •  the  conciliatory  t>ill 


as  nugatory,  102.— Reqnif- 
ed  by  France  in  their  trea- 
ty, never  to  rubmit  to  the 
adthority  of  Great  Britain, 
163.-— Their  independency 
favoured  by  all  the  commer- 
cial powers  in  Europe,  and 
particularly  by  France  and 
Pruffia,  103,  104. 

Americans,  inimical  difpofiti- 
on  of,  towards  the  Britiih 
natjon,  from  366,  to  ^70. 

Army  of  Great  Britain  re- 
cruited with  .  diBicurty,  11. 
— ^Troops  raifed  without  the 
concurrence  of  t'arUament, 


21. 


ff. 


Baylor's  Light  Hbrfe  furprifed 
by  the  Bri.iih  troops,  136. 

Senevolences  to  the  Crown  il- 
legal, and  a  tyrannical  ex- 
tortion, 2g, 

dyroUit  Admiral,  arrival  of 
his  fquadron  inP"  America, 
121.— jundlion  of  his  fqua- 
dron with  that  under  Ad- 
miral Barrington^  '298,  299^ 
iPhey  jointly  -engage 
Count  b^Eftaing,  502,  503, 
304,  395,  ^66.        ^ 

Bpuille,  Marquis  de.  Gover- 
nor Martinico,  attacks  and 
takes  the  iiland  df  Domini- 
CO,  177,   178,   179,  i8o. 

Belle  Foule,  engagement  be* 
tweeo-  and  the  Arethuf^ 
197,    198,  199. 

Burke,  Mr*  his  cenfures  ov 
Miniftry,  for  cnxploying  the 
Indian9^  ^O'.-— W-ings  into 
Parliament  his  plan  of  oeco- 
nomy,  and  for  fecuring  the 
independence  of  Piu^liameBt 
j&om  37a  to  ^75,  zromjBa 
to  386. 

Bill  of  Rights  aU^s  Uq  Mo- 


N 
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ney  to  be  raifed  for  the  ufc    Chartrcs,  Dufcp  of,  ferve?  pn 
of  the  Crown,  but  by  grant        board  the  French  fleet,  201. 
*. »%    %.         .  Chathani,  Earl  of,  oppofes  the 

acknowledgement  of  the  in- 
dependence of  America,  88. 
— His  death  and  the  nati- 
onal tribute  paid  to  his  ipe- 
roory,  91. 
Clarke,  an  Afflcrican  ColoneU 
his  expedition  to  the  Miffif- 
jGpi,  i^i,  J42,  143,  144. 


of  Parliament,  27. 
Bolton,  Duke  of,  propofes  an 

examination  of  tne  flate  of 

the  navy,  58, 
Bofton,  the  I^rench  fleet  under 

Count  D^Eafling  retires  to, 

126. 
Brandt,  a    chief   among   the 

Indians,  136. 
Bravery,  remarkable,   of  the    Clerke  Sir    Philip   Jennings, 

Britiih  naval  officers  in  the        his  ceniure  of  Minidry  for 


engagement  between  Coupt 
D'Euaing  and  Admirals 
Byron  and  Barrington,  303, 
304,  3®5, 

Bridol  opens  fubfcriptiops  to 
raife  troops,  2p.-TCcnfurcd 
9s  infringements  of  the  pri«> 
villges  of  Parlianient, 

Britiih  troops  at  Philadelphia 
and  Rhode  Ifland  make  ie- 
yeral  fuctefsful  excnriions, 
98. — Their    cond^ft    com 


raifing  trpop^  without  thp 
fandlion .  of  Parliament,  z  i . 
Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  comman- 
der in  chief  of  the  army  ia 
America,  105. — Evacuates 
Philadelphia,  1 10,— -His  re- 
treat, III,  112. — Engages 
and  defeats  the  Ainerican 
army,  from  113  to  118. — 
Arrives  at  Rhode  Ifland  af- 
ter the  retreat  of  General 
Sullivan,  128. 


plained  of  by  the  Atnericans,  Collins,  Captain,  his  fuccef^ 

99.— Their  difeuft    at   tfie  againft  the  American'  fliip- 

Cpnciliatory  bin,  |00.  '  pjng  in  Egg-Iiarbour.  133^ 

Burgoyne,   General,  his  mif-  Commillioners  .appointed    to 

fortune   checks  die  fervour  treat    with   the     American 


of  the   Miniftry,   ij. — ^De- 
tained with  the  troops  of  ths 
convention,  gS^  gj,  98. 
Butler,   Colonel,    1   chief  a- 
inong  the  Indians,  136. 


C^inpbell,  Colonel,  common* 
dpr  in  the  expedition  to 
Georgia,  163. 

Captures  ma4e  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, value  of,  4(5. 

Captures  made    upon    theoi, 

47- 
Con  ted  between  Admiral  Kf  p- 

pel  and  Sir  Hugh  Palli^r, 

fro^  Z}0  to  i?37, 


Congrefs,  8if,  48.-i-^Arrive 
in  America  ioc» 

Conciliatory  Bill  with  A  me* 
rica,  from  48  to  52. — Its 
reception  there,  i o  i ,  102, 

Cpmmiflioners  letter  from 
loj,  106,  I py.— Congrefs 
receives  Preliminaries  of 
their  treaty  pf  alliance  with 
Frai^ce,  62.— fnftruflions  of 
Congrefs  to  its  agents  in  the 
European  Courts,  93,  94* 
95.— Encourages  young  gen- 
tlemen to  ferve  in  their  ar- 
my, 100* — Their  reception 
of  the  letter  from  the  Bri* 
tifli  Commiflioners ;  Publi- 
cations in   America  addref- 


INDEX. 


(cd  to  the  Commiflioenrs, 
io8,  109,  159,  160.— De- 
claration of  the  Commiffi- 
oners,  153,  154. — Anfwer 
to,  154,  155.— Meafures  a- 
dopted  by  the  CommifliODerd 
155,    156.— Their    Procla- 

mation,  156,  157,  15S. 

Counter  meafiires  taken  by 
Congrefs,  158. — Their  Ma- 
nifefto,  1 59 . — ^D ifrefpedful 
treatment  of  the  Commit- 
oners,  160,  161. 

(Congrefs  circular  letter  of^  to 
the  people  of  America,  441 , 
442.  443,  444. 

Credit,  a  vote  of,  palled,  86. 

Crown  to  be  fupplied  with 
money  by  Parliament  and 
not  by  individuals,  28,  29* 
-—Lawful  for  individuals  to 
make  donatioi^s  to  the  king, 
34- 

D. 

Dean,  Mr.  Simeon,  arrives 
from  France  in  America, 
with  copies  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween  them,  102. 

Debates,  Parliamentary,  on 
Miniftry  procuring  troops 
to  be  raifed  without  the  con- 
currence  of  Parliament,  2  .." 
— On  the  fiate  of  the  na- 
tion, 36. — On  Gen.  Gates'* 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Thanet,' 
e^  — On  France  acknow- 
ledging he  independence 
of  America,  from  66  to  69. 
—  On  D'Ellaing's  failing 
with  a  fquadron  to  the  af- 
fitUnce  of  America,  15. — 
On  the  motion  to  recall  the 
ileet  and  army  from  Ameri- 
ca, 86,  87. — On  the  mea- 
fures  to  be  purfued  with 
prance  and  America,  frpm 
'22Z  to  236. 


Difbofition  of  the  people  ji^ 
Fngland  towards  the  Colo- 
nics, till  their  alliance  with 
France,  from  81  1084. 

Debates  ou  the  meafures  to  be 
purfued  on  Spain  declaring 
^ainfl  Great  Britain,  from 
272  to  2715, — On  a  motion 
to  change  meafures  and  Mi- 
nifters,  from  339  to  351. — 
On  plans  ofcecbhomy,  353, 
354,  355.— On  the  extraor- 
dinary expences  of  the  army, 
from  355  to  3c 8.— On  Mr. 
Burke's  plan  of  reform,  359, 
360. — On  the'  an n  vial  elfi- 
mates,  369.-— -On  the  con- 
traftors  bill, 'from  392  to 
396, — On  the  commiffion  of 
account,,  399,  399. — On 
the  extraordinaries  of  the 
army,  399,  400. 

D'Eftaing,  Count,  fails  with 
the  Toulon  Squadron  to  af- 
.§ft  the  Americans,  85. — Ar- 
rives in  Virginia,    ij8. 

Declines  an  engagement  with 

Lord   Howe,  119. Sails 

from  thence,  120,  121.— 
Attacks  Rhode  Ifland,  affift- 
ed  by  General  Sullivan,  122, 
123. — His  fleet  difpcrfed  by 
a  ftorm  which  prevented  an 
engagement  with  L.  Howe, 
124. — Retires  to  Boflon  to 
repair,  126.— -Difgufts  the 
Americans  by  abandoning 
general  Sullivan,  127.— 
Total  failure  of  his  expcd- 

iton  128,  129,  130. His 

cpnduA  at  Boilon^  170, 171. 
—His  addrefs  to  the  people 
of  Canada,  171,  172. — A 
fray  between  his  people  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Bofton, 
172,  173. — He  fails  for  the 
Weft  Indies,  176. — Attacks 
Admiral  Barrington  at  St. 
Lucia  J 
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(,mia>  and  isrepqlfed,  i82> 
183,  1 84.—- Attacks  Gene- 
ral Meadows  and  is  again 
repulfed,  184,  185,  186, 
187,  188.— Takes  the  Ifle 
of  Granada,  300,  301,  302. 
—Engages  Admirals  By- 
ron and  Barrington,  392, 
303,  3oi,  305,  306.— Sails 
to  North  America,  307. — i 
bis  defigns,  308. — Arrives 
on  the  coafl  of  Georgia,  399. 
—Attacks  Savanna,  co- 
join  tly  with  the  Americans, 
and  is  entirely  defeated  and 
compelled  to  abandon  that 
Province,  309  to  308. 

Dawfoh,  Captain  of  the  50. — 

"'  Attacks' the  Languedoc  of 
90  guns  off  Rhode  liland, 
125. 

Divilions  and  difpntes  in  Eng- 
land,  335,  336. 

Depreciation  of  the  American 
paper  money,  440. 

Differences  between  the  Trench 
and  Americans  in  Georgia, 
316,  317. 

Dickfon,  '  Colonel,  his  brave 
defence  againft  the  Spa- 
niards, 428. ' 

Diftreffes  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies, 439,  440. 

E. 
Expedition  up  the  North  River, 

132. 
Engagement  between  the  Bri- 

ufh  and  French  fleets  on  the 

27th  of  July,    1778,   from 

i04  to  211. 
Expedition    againft    Virginia 

under  Sir  George    Collier, 

arid  Geheral  Mathews,  286, 

287.  ^ 
Expedition  againft  Verplanks 
'   and  Stoney  Point,  under  Sir 


George  Collier  and  Genera^ 

Vaughan. 

Expedition  againft  Nevvhaven, 

^  Eairfield  and  Norwalk  ia 
Connefticut,  ^uder  Gene- 
ral Garth,  and  Goyernor 
Tryon,  2511. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  h^r  poli- 
tical condudl,  72, 

Economy,  exceflive,  qf  France 
confidered  as  a  proof  of  her 
exhauiled    condition,    337, 

]f  normous   expence^  m    £ng« 
.  land,  ftriftures  on,55i,  552, 

S53- 
England  put  in  a  ftate  of  de- 
fence, 12. 

F. 

Fanihaw,  Captain,  aflifls  Gen. 
Grey  in  deftroying  Ameri- 
can Stores,  magazines,  pri- 
vateers, &c.  133. 

Fayette,  Marquis,  detached 
toharrafs  the  Britifh  troops 
on  their  evacuation,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, 112. — Challenges 
the  Ead  of  Carlile,  161. 

Fayette  Fort  taken,  289. 

Fairfield,  expedition  againft, 
B91. 

Fergufon,  Capt.  his  fuccefs  in 
the  expedition  againft  Egg 
Harbour,  133,  134, 

Fox,  Mr.  his  motion  in  Par- 
liament, for  an^  inquiry  into 
the  ftateof  the  nation,  36, 
3r»  38*  39.— Refumed  and 
debated,  41,   42,    43,   44, 

45»46*47*  52,  S3>  5^^  57* 
58,  88,  89. 
France,  its  hoftile  preparations, 

12. Enters  into  a  treaty 

with,  and  acknowledges  the 
independency  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  60,  61, 
64.  —Notifies  her  treaty  with 
Ame- 
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«,mericft  in  form  to  Grpat 
main,  65.-^118  conda^  to 
the  Americans  compared  to 
tii9t  of  Gre^t  Britain  with 
the  States  of  Holland,  when 
they  revolted  from  Spain,  7  2 , 
p  Enters  upon  hoftilities 
with  Cr.  Britain  with  every 
auivantage,  76.  —  Prefump- 
tion  of  France  with  refpeft 
to  Great  Britain^  78.—^ 
Threaten^  to  invade  £ng« 
land,  85 . — iSends  a  Miniider 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
plates  of  America,  from  146 
to  150.-^^^ — King  of  France 
gives  a  public  audience  to 
the'Deputiesfrom  the  United 
States  of  America,  194.— » 
Oflenfible  deiigns  and  pre- 
mrations  of  France  i^tgainft 
Enffiand,  331,  33a. 

French  fleet  fafls  from  Bred, 
aoi, 

fleets,  iun£lion  of  the  French 
and  Spanish,  tlieir  ftrength, 
^1  to  the  channel,  retreat^ 

33^*  333*  334»  345- 


;ja,  fuccefsful  expedition 
againft,  from  163  to  169. 

Grenada,  iiland  p^  taken  by 
Count  P'Eftaing,  300,  301, 
302.      ' 

Gates,  Gen.  his  Ifctter  to  the 
Earl  of 'Thane t,  53. 

Qovernment.  ill  opinion  of, 
entertain ea  by  the  people  ef 
England,  363,  364. -^En- 
couraged by  the  American 
]pabl](fations,  364. — ^Jts  con- 
feqaences,  365,  366. 

<^reat  Britain,  its  embarrafi"- 
inents^  1 1  .-^Determined  to 
fupport  it^  meafures  iq  Aipe- 
jrica^  and  provide  for  its  in- 
ternal $rength  at  home,  12. 


ir-Ideas  of  politician  9  ofi  the 
fituadon  of  (jreat  Britain, 
from  73  to  77.— Its  antipa- 
thy to  France  revived  by  the 
declaration  in  favour  of  Ame- 
rica^ 7 8. r— its  natu;-al  and 
political  advantages,  79.'— 
Its  refoludon  ^nq  behaviour 
on  France  and  Spain^s  de-i* 
daring  for  the  A°^^"cans, 
2i,  8^*.^— Reprefcntcd  to  the 
Amencans  ^i  at  (he  loweft 
ebb,  and  aa  having  fnpurred 
the  enmity  of  ^jl  t^p  ^Pro- 
pean  powers,  104. 

Grey,  Gen.  deftroy?  feyeral 
American  magazines,  ftpires, 
prpvifibns,  &c.  ^5f.-rTil^ffi(l» 
in  the  expedition  qp  the 
North  Riyef,  133. 

Grant,  Gcrf.' fails  to  the  Weft 
Indies  w}fb  ^  bo4y  qf  p-flQp*^ 

»77- 
Gambia,  fort  qn,  t^hcn  hy  %kf 

Frencn,  328. 
Goree,  iQand  of,  ^b^ndoped  by 

the  French,  aa4  feiztd  bjr 

the  Englifli,  328. 
G;;ilve?,  Don  Bernardo^  Spa-^ 

nifh  Gpverndr  of  (ipuifiapa^ 

invades  Weft  f  lorida^  4^7^ 

423. 
Griffith,  Captatp,  of  the  Coa* 

queror,  ilain,  434, 

Hardewicke,  Lord  Chancelldi*, 

a  ftapnch  friend  ^p  ihe  con- 

ftitutipn  of  Gj.  Qritain,  25. 
{iarland,  Adniiral  ^ff  B^pbert, 

commands  at  i^a  updef  Ad*» 

miral  Keppel^  i9j5« 
Hardy,  §ir  Cji^rljef,  ipotjpns 
'    pf  the  Sniiih  ^eef  ni^c^  his 

command,  333. 
Ifpaduw,    Spaniafids"  *l!^?«% 

the  Bmiih  fetti^ei^P  ij^  fhe 

bay  of,  428. '     ' 
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fitotham,  Cap't.  of  tHe  t'refton 
of. 50,  attacks  an  80  gdh  fhip 
off  REode  Ifland,  12^.—— 
Sails  to  the  Weft  Indies  with 
a  fq  uadrbn ,  17  3 ,  i  77, — tji^ 

food  Fortune  in  avoiding  the 
rench  flcctj  180,  181.7— 
Affifts  in  the  reduflioh  of  St. 
Lucia,  181  •  ^ 

Howe»  Lord,  'fails,  frbm  N^w 
York  to  tne  relief  6F  Rhode 
Iflabd,  12^,  124. — His  fleet 
difperfed  hf  a  ftorm,  which 
prevents  an  aflion  with  C. 
D'Eftaing,  124. 

Howe^  Gen.  Sir  Vi^'m*  quits 
Americk,  .  and    retiarns    to 
England,  iq j. 
J»     • 

James  I;  endeavours  to  obtain 
mone^  from  his  Aibjeds  by 
voluntary  contributions,  ap- 
pofed  by  Lord  Chief  Juftice 
St.  John,  29. 

Johnftone,  Gov.  *  cehfures  of 
Congrefs  on  his  letters  to 
Gen.  Read  aiid  Mr.  K^orris, 
and  a  cprrcfpondehce  with 
bim  prohibi'tecl,  152, 15J.*— 
His  atilVer,  153. 
./un6lion  und  ftrength  oT  the 
Frefich  andl^anifli  ffeeb, 

332»  333-     '^  . 

TnAirredioh  6f  the  Loyallfts 
in  Nortk  Carolina,  fiip. 
prcfled,  27^. 

|erfcy,  a^empts  of  the  1?rcwcli 
u^ott,  tril&r^ted,  3^.— A4"' 
xniral  Arbutb'not  fails  to  the 
relief  of,  329. 

Infurredions  in  London,  frOVk 
401  to  426, 

Indians,  employmeni  of,  re- 
probated  aad  vindicated  in 
debate,  7,  sfy. — Excitea  to 
commit  depredations  on  the 
rabje^»  0/  tk^  V  W)^  States, 


ItidianJ,  thfc  Five  f^atitfns  ^n. 

e^pedltidn  aglihft  bf  tkd 
Americans  under  Gen.  S&U 
livan.  frbtti  435  I'd  4^*9. 

Intrepidity  difplay^d  by  tkei 
Britilh  t^o^ps  and  fei^eik  at 
New  Yo^k,  llo. 

Inquiry,  parliai^ei^tdry,  ittto 
the  condua  df  Sir  Willlim 
Howe,  from  ^40  tb  244.— • 
Into  that  of  Gen.  Bur^oyne, 
^44,  245,  246. — Into  tbe 
ftate  of  the  Navy,  246,  ^7, 
348,  249. 

K. 

Knyphaufen,  GeYi.  ^lA  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  in  the  iiS^pn 
at  Freehold,  11 5. 

Iteppel,  Admiral,  appoihfed  to 
the  command  <^f  the  Chah&ei 
fleet,  196.  —  Naval  operi* 
tions  under  him,  from  196 
t6  211.  —  Cohteft  betivccik 
him  and  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer^ 
from  ^30  td  237.— His  tndl 
and  acquittal,  "23'7. — Ho- 
nours paid  to  him,  2^^,  23  8« 
—  He  withdraws  frdA  tfcd 
fervice,  238, 

L. 

Lee>  Gen.  *  commands  ilhdtr 
General  Walhiingfon  in  th^* 
^dion  at  iPr^ehpld-,  113. — 
'CbaVged  trith  difobedicnce 
and  mifcondud,  and  {af-^ 
pended  from  his  .'coni&aad,' 
118. 

Letter  fo  (hh  XJbhgHffs  ti^ 
the  K.6f  France,  146, 14), . 

LolTes,  di/piri  tCMl^efs,  andcoiliV 
plaints  oT  tVe  Frehc'b  natiba 
on  the  outfet  of  the  war,  k  itt, 
217,  218, 

Lincoki,  kh  Americaii  Geb. 

commands  t  body  ot  coati^ 

n^BCal  hrobpv  at  tlic  attiiurk 

'     I  o£ 
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of  Savannah    in  .Georgia, 
jointly  with  C.  D'Eftaing, 
312. 
t«iverpooi  raifes  troops  to  fup- 
port  the  meafurcs  of  minillry 
.  againil  America,  i6^ 
London,  the  city  of,  at  vafi- 
anct  with  tUe  minlllry,  16, 
i7,-^Refufes  to  countenance 
iheir  meafures,  20. -Se- 
verely cenfured,  3^.  —  Ad- 
drefi  from  the  City  to  the 
King,  193, 

M. 

Maitland,  Major,  fign  ali  fes 
Jiimfelf  at  Philadelphia,  9^^ 
—Defeats  a  body  of  Ame- 
ricans at  Stoney  Ferry,  2S6, 
—His  difficult  march  to  Sa- 
,  vannah,  310,  311. 

Manchefter  raifes  troops  in 
fupport  of  the  meafures  of 

Government  aeainft  America, 
16. 

Manchefter,  Duke  of,  moves 
the  difmiflion  of  the  Mini- 
niflry,  from  69  to  73. 

Martha's  Vineyard  plundered 
by  the  Britifti  troops,  131. 

Mawhood,  Colonel,  iignalifes 
himfelf  againil  the  Ameri- 
cans, 98. 

Militia,  Englifh,  embodied, 
85,  i95.-»--Propofals  in  Par- 
liament relating  t6  it,  276, 
277. 

Military,  their  feats  in  Ame- 
ncai  no  lefs  deftriidtive  than 
glorioos  to  the  Britilh  troops, 

74- 
Motions  of  Mr.  Hartley  and 

and  Mr.  Wilkes,  i.^Mo-* 
tion  of  adjournment,  debates 
on,  2,  3,  4,  5. -—Motions  of 
Lord  Chatham,  5,  7.— Mo- 
tion concerning  the  influence 
of  the  Crown,   38.7,  388, 
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389.— On  the  competenc^r 
of  P^liament  to  controul  alf 
kind  of  expenditures;  389, 
ph  thi  duty  of  Parliament 
to  tomply  with  the  county 
petitions,  38^9,  390,  —  On 
the  motion  t6  exclude  reve- 
nue officers  from  voting  at 
ileftions,  392.— Againft  the 
jxrorogation  of  Parliament 
till  the  redrefs  of  grievan- 
ces, 396.— Againfl  granting 
monev  fill  the  petitipns  w^e 
.  complied  with,  39S. 

Miniflry  ahate  in  their  fervour 
fince  the  misfortune  of  Ge- 
neral B  urgojrne,  1 3 .— Theii^' 
plari  for  railing  an  internal 
flrength,  13.— Succeed  be- 
yond their  own  expedations, 
16. — Supported  by  their  ad- 
herents in  London,*  17. — 
And  Briftol,  20.— Strongly 
Oppofed  in  both  places,  f  8, 
19,  20. — And  in  Norfolk, 
2(5,  47,  ^8. — Supported  by 
fubfcnption  in  London,  Brif- 
tol,  Edinburgh,  Glafgow, 
20.— Defend  their  condud, 
24,  25,26,32,  35.  34^.35. 
•—Cenfured  by  Oppofition» 
21,  22,  23,  26,  27,  28; 
^9>  3^>  3'»  3r2.— Defeated 
by  oppofition,  389,  390^ 
391. — Regain  the  fuperi- 
-  ority;  396,  ^x)';,  398. 

Manifeflo,  French,  againfl  G. 
Britain,  from  31^  to^  325. 

Manifefto  in  jtiftification  of 
the  (tonduft  of  G.  Britain; 
32^,  326.    . 

Mamfeiro,  STpanifli,   327. 

Monkton.  Colonel,  killed  in 
'  ^he  adGon  at  Freehold,  1 1 7V 

Montcrief,  Captkin-,  Ms  emi- 
nent fervices  as  engineer  at 
the  fiege  of  Savannah,  316. 

Mutiny  Aft  made  to  prevent 

the 
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tke  Grown  from  maintaing 
an  army  without  the  afiif- 
ance  of  Parliament^  2Sh 

.  Kavy«  difcontents  and  refigna- 

tions  in  the,.  2384  239,  £40. 
.  Navies,  bad  condition   of  the 

French,  and  Spanifh»  337* 
New  Haven  expedition  againfl 

291. 
.Norwalk,  .expedition  againfl^ 

291. 

Q. 

OrvilHers,  Count  I>%  com- 
mands the  French  fleets 
201. 

Omoa,  Fort  of,  taken  by  Cap- 
tain iiUttreU  of  the  Navy, 
and  Captain  Dalrymple  of 
the  army,  428,  429,  439, 
431,  432.*— Refolutely  de- 
fended by  Captain  Hulke 
of  the  Navy,  433,  434. 

Oppoiition  defeats    Miniflry, 

*  389- 

P. 

Parliament,  meiTage  to^  from 
the  Klng>  notifying  the  de- 
claration of  France^  66,"-^ 
Complaints  on  its  proroga- 

*    tion,  91. 

Parliamentary  conduct  in 
granting  fupplies,  public 
ftridures  on,  2. 

Parliamentary    reprefentation^ . 
fentiments  of  the  people  of 
England  concerning^    361, 
362. 

petitions  to  Parliament  from, 
the  county  of  York,  and 
other  coiinties,  %62;  363.— 
Prefented     to     Parliament, 

37o»37'- 
Parliament    treated  ovith  the 

F 
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mofi:  opprobrious  language; 

.    363.  ... 

Petition  from  Jamaica  pi'efent« 

ed  to  Parliament,  37 ^»  372. 

Petition  from  the  counties  ta- 
ken into  coniideration,  28^. 

^Philadelphia  fecured  by  Sir 
William  Howe,  from  fur- 
prize  by  redoubts  and  Hues, 
96»*-— Evacuated  by  General 
Clintqn,  11  b«^ 

Parker,  Hyde,  Cominodore  af- 
iiils  in  the  expedition  lb 
Georgia,  163. 

Pigot,  General,  his  defence  of 
Rhode  Iflaijd,  126; 

Pallifer,  Sir  Hugh,  commands 
at  fea  unde):  Admiral  Kep* 
pel,  196. 

Pnfoners,  American,  reiufal  to 

exchange,  9.^ Complain  ti 

of  their  ill  treatment,  ^^"^ 
A  fttbfcriptioh  in  tkeir  fa« 
vour  in  England,  9.  ,     ' 

Projects  of  France  on  tliejunc«  * 
tion  of  Spain,  327,  328. 

Pruflia  favour^  the  Indepen^ 
cy  of  America^  164. 

Pondicherry  befieged  and  takeii  . 
by  the  Englilh,  from  212  t^ 
215. 

Portfmouth  in  Virginia,  da* 
mage  don^  at,  by  the  BritiOl 
troops,  287. 

Paulus  Hooki  Americans  re* 
pulfed  at  294,  295. 

PenobfcOt,  Maflachufei  fleet 
defiroyed     ati     295,    296, 

^ttlaiki's  legion  in  the  Ameri. 
can  f^rvice^  furprized  near 
Egg  Harbour,  tjy  Captain! 
Ferguflqn,  134. 

Prevbfi,  General,    his  marcfo 

from  Eafl  Florida,   169.— ^ 

Takes  Sunbury,    169.-*— • 

Makes    ah  attempt   upori 

.    Chaf^ 
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Charleftowti,  2^1,282,  283, 
^84,  235.— r — Seizes  Port- 
Royal  iHatii,'  f  85,  z96, 

R. 

Ray  nor  Captain,    pf  the   Ifis  ' 
jnan  of  war,  50  g^n5,  attacks 
a  French  fhipof  ^4,  12c. 

Rebellion,  all  meaAires  to 
quell  it  juftifiable,  26. 

Recruited,  Army,   with  gr^at 

difficulty,  II. 
-Revelution    of   An^erica    the 
moft  extr^prdinary  in  hillojy, 
64. 

Rhodelflanc},  th^Britifh  troops 
ftationed  at,  fncccfsful  m 
Several  excurfions,  99,  ■ 
Attacked  by  the  French  un- 
der Count  D'Eftaing  and  the 
Americans  undqr  Gen.  Sul* 
fivap,  122,  1.23,  126,  127. 

Riclielieu,  Cardinal,  his  poli- 
tical condiiift,  72." 

Richmond,  Di>ke  of,  a  flrong 
oppo^ient  to  Mijiiflry,  43. — 
Moves  the  recall  of  the  fleet 
and  ar^y  from  America,  86, 
89. 

Refolutien  and  zeal  exerted 
by  the  Britilh  nation  in  its 
defence,  336,  337, 

Roman  Catholics,  in  England, 
propofals  nra(je  to"  relieve, 
401,  402,  40?. — ^Their  ad- 
drefs  to  tire  l^*ing,  403, 404. 
—Aft  of  Parliament  in  their 

favour.  405,  406,  407. . 

Teft  enjoined  to  tKem,  403. 
— 'Rojnah  GathoKqs  in  Scot- 
land apply  lor  the  fame  in- 
dulgence, 409. 'Wtrmly 

oppofed,  409^  410,  411. — 
Outrageous  behaviour  of  the 
populace  at  Edinburgh  to 
them  and  to  their  friends, 
411,  412,  413.— Aflbcia- 
tious  agaiivft  them  in  Eng- 


land, 415,  414,  4*5, '  ei6, 
•^Petition  agaii>il  tRcm  pre- 
rented  te  Farliameot'  by 
Lord  George  Gordon,  416, 
417,  418,  419.— Ill  treat- 
ment of  feveral  of  the  meni- 
bers,  4ii,  4io.-^Bi£>rder» 
commuted  dy  uiemob^  418, 
419,  42#,  421,  422.— Prp- 
ccedifigs  iitParHament  relat- 
ing to  the  Roman  Catholic;, 
422,  42^,  425,-* — Confc- 
quence3  of  the  riots,  426. 

S. 
St.  Jolm,Lord  Chief  Juftice, 
his  firm  oppofttion  to  Court, 

SaHsin  iri  Jerf^,  at^  -Cploflel 
l^awhQod,  mfperfes  a  body 
of  Americans,  98. 

Saratoga,  conveHtion  of,  de- 
t^rmVies  France  tp  aft  open- 
ly againft  Great  ^ritaip,  61. 
• — ^Determines  the  fete  of 
America,  73^ 

Sea,  the  dominion  of,  ^iifputed 
by  France  gnd  Spain,  74. 
r—Loft  by  the  Dutch,  79. 

Secret  influence,  pobHc misfbr* 
tunes  attributed  to. 

Seffion  of  Parliament  of  77-8 
concluded,  9  ir 

5paiix  follicitted  by  France  to 
declare  agaioft  Great  Bri- 
tain, 250,  251.— ^oiivcs 
of  hefltatron  in  the  Spanijh 
councils,  251 ,  252,  ^53, 254. 
Mediation  of  Spaii?  oflfered 
to  Great  Britain,  254,  2J5, 
256.-^RrfaCed,  256.«r— - 
Spain  joins  France,  256, 
257! — -Refleftions  on  the 
condu^  of  Great  Britain  at 
thisjundure,  from  257,  to 
263. — On  the  charader  of 
the  Britifli  nation  at  this 
perbd,  from  263  to  271,— 
Spa- 
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^  Spaaifh  rcfciipt,  271, 272.  ,       T-        • 

Seven  United  Provinces affifted  Thanet,  Earl  of,  letfdr  to  froA 

by  Englartd,  as  France   af-  General  Gatps,  5^ 
fted  the   United    States- of- Toulon  Ajuadron'    fails    froth* 

America,  72.  America  under  Count  D'Ef- 

^aville.  Sir  George,   prefeiits  trfin^;^5. 

a    petition    to    Parliament,  Treaty  figned  at  Paris  between 

from  4he   county  of  York,  France  and    the    American 

370*  .  States,  50,62. 
Shelburne,    Earl    of,    plan  of  TfdT^ps,  enJeaivours  of  the  A- 

reform   propofed    by,   from  mericans  to  prevent  foreign 

375  *°  38^*  troops    being    fent   againft 

"St.  pierre  and.   Miqaeten,   if.  them,  94. 

lands  of,    taken   from    the  T^ws,  Captain,    his    bravery 

Frenchy  133.  at    the  fiege  of  Savannah,  • 

Situationof  Great  Britain   on  ^14* 
the  Breaking  out  of  the  war 

with  France,  from    189  to  tJ. 

193. — At  the   clofe  of  the  Verplanks  taken,  2^8. 

year   1778,   from     ?i8,    to  Unanimity    recommended  by 

221.  Miniftry,  71. 
Spirit  of  the  Britifli  nation  on 

tlie   declaration    of  War  by  W. 

Spain,  277,  zy$.  Willing  an  American  officei^ 

St.  Vinc«ttt,  ifle  of,  taken  by  his  fuccefsful  expedition  a- 

the  French,  500.  gainft    feme  parts  of  Vfeft 

^ndgal.   Fort   on,   taken   by  Florida,  162,  - 

the  French,  328^.  Wallace,  Sir  Jflihes,   c^pturw 
State  of  the  nation,  an   enq^i-  and   burns     a   aiuraber    ftf* 
ryiittb,oppofed  by  Miniftry,'  French  fhips,  33Q. 
p6'.-^— Conduced     in    the  WalKington*sv      Mr.       Lighflt; 
Hfotife  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  Horie,    defeated    by  Qen. ' 
of  Richmond,  56,  88.  Knyphaufen  and  LordConi- 
guUivah,      Genfera^,     att^dks  wallis,  153:. 
Rhode    liland,    affiftcd    by  Wafhington,     General*      en- 
Count  D*Eftaing,  123,126,  camps  at  Vallby  Forge,  95.', 
♦—^Abandoned  l>y  0*Eaing,  —Removes  various   incum- 

12,  126,  izj. Retreats,  brances   in  his  Arihy,  IO0. 

1^7  128.  *-rFoliow6  the  Britifh  zroif, 

SlGitey  Point    taken,    ^88. —  on  its  quitting  Philadelphia, 

Retaken  by  the  Amermm,  iir.^r--His  conduift    in  tke 

293.  a£Hon  at  JFreehold,  *i6. 

Supplies  graht^d,.!.  Weft  Indies,  fucceftei  of  Ad^. 

Seamen,   Fray    betw^^n     the  "  ihirals    Rou^l^y  and*  Hyde 

French    and  Amerieati,    at  Parker  in  the,  4^4, 

Charleftown,    17^3,  174.  Wibming,  a  fettieifteiir  on  the 

:§eifureofveftfcls,  reciprdtalor-  eaflern  bt^anich  dF- the    Strf- 

ders  for  the,  in  Englari*  ahd  qudiawtai  ^tf  6^}tit-6f  <xfi- 

fJ^ance,  193,                        f  j^  m^ 
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{ention  between  the  Penn- 
yvanians  and  the  people  of 

pOQnedicut,  136.' Sides 

with  Congre^,    137.— De- 
coyed, 1:37,  '3^*  ?39*  I4?!» 


X. 


141.— ——Its  deiboftion  rtf^^ 
vengcd,  144,  145. 

York  Town,  the  refideoce  ef 
Congrefs^  102. 


VOLUMi:    THE    FOURTH- 


A. 

ARMED  neutrality,  i. 
Amftcrdam^  demands  of 
the  States  General,  the  equips 
inent  of  a  Squadron  againfi 
Great  Britain,  7. 

American  troops  complain  of 
the;  French,  16. 

JkAuthnot,  Admiral,  accompa-' 
nics  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  the 
ficge  of  Charleftown,  in  South 
Carolina,  17.— —Forces  his 
way  into  Charleflown  har- 
bour, 18.— T^kes  Fort  Sul- 
livan, 20. 

America,  people  in  Nor^h,  im- 
patient at  the  continuation  of 
the  war,  and  dcfirous  of  a  re- 
conciliation with  Great  Bri- 
tain, 3;9. 
■  Arrival  of*  a  French  fquadron 
^d  land  forces  at  Rhode 
'iiland,  64. 

4bbuthnot,  Admiral,  blocks  up 
the  French  fquadron  at 
Rhode  ifland,  in  conjunction 
with  Admiral  Graves,  72. 

jilniold,  Genersd,  forfakes  thQ 
Americans,  75,~His  private 
negociation  with  $ir  Hendry 
Clinton,  y6. — His  interview 

Fith   Major  Andre,   77.  — 
roiQp^d  to  the  raok  ot  Ge- 


neral in  the  British  fervice^ 
78.— His  addrcfs  to  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  78. 

Andre,  Major,  his  ^harafter,  76. 
appointea  to  confer  with  Ge- 
neral Arnold,  76.— 19  feized 
on  his  cetum,  and  fentenced 
to  die,  77.-r-His  n^aguani- 
mous  behaviour,  77. 

Arnold,  General,  makes  a  de- 
fcent  in  Virginia,  where  hc^ 
does  ^reat  damages  to  the 
Americans,  88. 

Arbuthnot,  Admiral,  engages 
the  French  fquadron  from 
Rhpde  iiland,  on  the  coaft  of 
Virginia,  and  coippels  it.  to 
withdraw,  oq. 

Amfterdam,  fecret  negociation 
between  the  Regei^cy  of  a^d 
the  America^,  109. 

Arnold,  (general,  damages  done 
by  him  in  Virginia,  in  cbn- 
jundion  with  General  Phi- 
lips,'3592. 

Abercromble,  Colonel,  com** 
mands  at  a  fally  during  thq 
^egj5  of  York  town,  in  Vir- 
ginia, 205. 

Artois,  Count  of,  brother  to  the 
|Ung  of  France,  comes  to  the. 

fiege  <tS  Gibrdltari  2o8, ^ 

His 
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Hia  poUte  behaviour  to  the 

Governor  and  garrifon,  298, 

299. 
Alms,  Captain,   of  the   Mon- 

jnouth,  his  bravery,  323. 
^dams,   Mr.  John,    American 

Plenipotentiary  in  Holland, 

358. 
America,     United     States     of, 

flridures  on  their  iituation  at 

the  peace,  411. 

B. 

Britain,  infifls  that  Holland 
fliould  not  fupply  France 
with  naval  ftores,  6. 

•? r  conduct  of,    refpe6ting 

EKitch  veiTels  laden  with  na- 
val {lores,  6. 

r —  demands  of  Holland  the 

fuccours  ftipulatcd  by  former 
treaties,  8. 

V  '  -  treated  with  marked  un- 
friendlinefs,  8. 

i^yland,  Count,  oppofes  Com- 
modore Fielding's  requifition 
to  fearch  the  Dutch  veiTels 
under  his  command,  8* 

powyer,  Captain,  of  the  Al- 
bion, diftinguifties  himfelf  in 
two  engagements  with  the 
French,  37,  38. 

Britain,  reprefentation  of  its 
condition  by  jthe  parti  fans  of 
America,  42,  4j,  44. 

Earcelo,  a  Spanifh  Admiral, 
bloclt^des  Gibraltar,  by  fea, 

Bank,  inditutioi;  of  a  bank  at 
Philadelphia,  for  the  fupply- 
ing  of  neceilaries  to  the  An^e- 
ricanarmy,  64. 

Sackwardaefs  of  the  people  in 
Carolina  to  join  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  104,  10^,  io6. 

Berkel,  Mr.  Van,  Penfionary 
of  Amflerdam,  negociates 
privately    wijh   the  Aipcri- 


Britiih  AmbdTador  at  tlie 
Hague,  remonftrances  of,  to 
the  States  General,  on  the 
fecrct  treaty  between  Amfler- 
dam and  America,  1 1 1. 

Berbice,  a  Dutch  fettlement^- 
taken  by  Britilh  privateers, 
127, 

Bouille,  Marcjuis  de,  difap- 
pointed  in  his  defign  againfl: 
St.  Lucia,  132.  —  Attacks, 
and  takes  Tobago,  133,  134. 

Burke,  Mr.  Edmund,  endea- 
vours to  eftablilh  his  plan  of 
reform,  148,  149. 

Britiili  fieet  and  anny  at  New 
York  proceed  to  t,he  relief  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  206,  207, 
211 . — Return  to  New  York, 
211. 

Bandole,  Mr.  de,  ehaplain  to 
the  French  Refident  at  Phila- 
-  delphia,  his  difcourfe  on  the 
furrender  of  the  Britifh  forces 
under  Lord  Cornwallis,  213,- 
2 14. 

-Baillie,  Colonel,  his  march  to 
join  Sir  HecStor  Munro,  222^ 
2;j  3  •-?— Joined  by  Colondl 
Fletcher,  224. — ^Attacked  by 
Hyder  Ally,  224. — Defperate 
defence  made:  by  his  troops, 
224,  22c. — Defeated  througb 
an  accident,  22^, 

Bengal,  Supreme  Council  of, 
fend  aiSftance  to  the  Prefi- 
dency  of  Madras,  2  zS. 

Burke,  Mr.  appointed  paymaf-r 
ter  of  the  forces,  255. — Re- 
fumes  his  plan  of  reform,  25  5, 
. — His  difintej-eftedneis,  256. 

Bouille,  Marquis  de,  his  gene- 
rous behaviour  at  St.  Eufh^ 
tius,  267. -r  At  St.  Chrifto- 
pher*s,  274,  275^- 

Bayne,  Captain,  of  the  Alfred, 
killed  in  an  engagement,  278. 

Blair,  Captain,  of  the  Anion, 


1  .    N      I 

'  ISHedin  the  engagement  with 
the  French  on  the  12th  of 
..  April,  1782,  282. 
Bamngtoxiy  Admiral,   captures 

part  of  a  French  fleet,  291 . 

^ourbon^  Duke  of,    comes  tg> 

.'  the  fiege  ol  Gibraltar,   n^. 

—His  polite  behaviour  to  the 

Governor  and  garrifo%  29S, 

l^arrington.  Admiral,  accom- 
panies Lord  Howe  to  the  re- 
.  lief  of  Gibraltar,  30,7. 

Brathnnute,  Colonel,  defeated 
by  T^ppoo  Saib  near  the  river 
Coleroon,  32  7,  328,  329.— 
Hi&  rcfolute  behaviour,  329. 

^^kerton,  Sir  Richard,  arrives 
in  India  with  reinfbrcemems, 
341. 

JBediwre,  taken  by  General  Ma-' 
tbcwg,  346. 

Sahama  iilands,  taken  by  the 
Spaniards,  361  • 

j^ymc^n,  fuccefs  of  the,  again  fl 
the  Spaniards  on  Black  river, 
361. 

i^alance  of  loiles  againft  the 
eneimcs  -of  Great  Britain, 
4^5- 


ijontcntians  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  other  powers  about 
,  the  feizure  of  veflTcls  laden 
with  improper  cargoes,  2. 

Condu<a  of  the  Dutch  jnimic;al 

•  to  Britain  from  rtie  beginning 
of  the  conteft'with  her  colo- 

.  niesy  5. 
Charleftown,  in  South  Carolina, 

•  expedition    againfl    by    Sir 
Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral 

'Arbuihflot,  XT",-  i8»  19,  20, 

2 1 . — Surrenders  to  them,  2 1  • 

.  —Articles  of  the  capitulation, - 

.  j^i. I— Artillery  ana  fhip^ng 


Cltntoh,  Sir  Hciiry,  his  arran^ 
ments  in  South  Carolina  if^ 
ter  the  redu6tion  of  Charlcf* 
town,  23. 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  commands 
in  Soudi  Carolina,  27. 

Camden,  m,  South  Carolina^ 
condition  of  the  Britifh  troops 
rfiere,  28.  -^  Their  lanimber., 
jr8.— Strength  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces,  28.-*- Battle  near 
that  place  between  Lord 
Cornwallis  and  Gen.  Gates^ 
won  by  the  former,  28,  29^ 

Courage  of  the  Bririlh  nafioa 
cBfplayed  throughout  sdl  the 
ticilfirudes.of  the  prcfent 
war,  44. 

Connecticut  farms, n^fion  at  the, 
between  the  Britifh  and  the 
American  troops,  60.— 'Un- 
happy accident  attending  it^ 
60. 

Cockades,  blue  and  white,  woriir 
by  the  Americans  to  denote 
their  union  with  France,  65, 

Canada,     expedition    projected 

,  againll,  under  the  Marquis- 
de  la  Payette,  69,-— Addrefs 
•to  the  people  of,  by  that  no- 
bleman, 

Cornwallis,  regulatiqins  made  by 
Lord  Cornwallis  in  South 
Carolina,  84. — His  prcpara- 
.  tions  to  march  againft  Gene- 
ral Gi5een,  94. — -PaiTes  the 
river  Catawba,  95, — Purfues 
Colonel  Morgan  to  the  river 
Yadkin,  95 .  —  Is '  prevented 
ih)m  paffing  it  by  a  fudden 
fwell,  96. — Purfutes  G^nefal 
<5^rc5en,,  wHo  retirJ?*  over  th» 
.  river  Dfcri  imd.  Virginia^  97^ 
— Hardfliips  endured  by  the 
troops-  undcf  Lord  Comwal*^ 
lis,  97.— Defeats  the  Ameri- 
cans at- the  battle  of  Guild;. 


INDEX. 


fefd,    too,     T6l,      lO^,     70}, 

'  X04.^-«-Marche8  to  WiUiUDg- 
ton,  105. 

Campbell,  General^  his  brave 
defence  of  Pttiiacola  againft 
the  Spaniards,  1 36,  13  7,  138, 
139. 

Chefter,  Governor  of  Penfa- 
cola,  his  brave  behaviour  at 
the  iiege  of  that  place^  138. 

Copenhagen,  Court  of,  applied 
to  for  affiftance  againft  Eng- 
land, 155. 

Cornwallisy  Lord,  lus  march 
from  Wilmington  to  Virjji- 
nia,  193.-—  Joins  the  Britilh 
forces  in  that  province,  194* 
•p— His  operations,  194.— tDe- 
feats  a  large  body  of  Ameri- 
cans, 194,  195, — 'Deliberates 
about  a  proper  fituation  in 
Virginia  for  his  troops,  196. 
— Tak^s  poft  aft  Yoric  town, 
•  196.— -T«tal  of  his  ftrength, 
196. — His  critical  fituation, 
203 . — Befiegfed  bj'^  the  French 
«nd  American  army,  204.— 
His  refolute  defence,  205, 
2o6.-r-Reduced  to  the  laft  ex- 
tremity, 20&.  —  Capitulates, 
208,  209. — Refpedl  (hewn  to 
him  and  his  garrifon  by  the 
enemy,  210. 

Confederacy  formed  againft  the 
Englrfli  in  India  by  the 
Princes  of  that  country,  219. 

Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  arrives  at  Ma- 
dras with  troops  and  money, 
228,  229. — Forces  Hyder  Al- 
ly- to  retire,  2  30,  231  .—^En- 
gages and  defeats  him,  233, 
234,  235.— Lays  liege  t;o 
Trepaflbre,  and  defeats  Hy- 
der Ally  a  fecond  time,  236, 

237. Defeats  him  a  third  , 

time,  237.— —Relieves  Vel- 
Jore,  237,  238. — Defeats  Hy- 
der Ally  a  fourth,  time,  238. 


•  ^^Defeats  him  a  fifth  ftrtfr, 

■,35?»  334- 

Can^den,  Lord,  appointed  Pre- 
fident  of  the  Council,  255. 

Cavcndi&y  Lord  John,  appoint- 
ed  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
<^^\  ^55-  

Conway,  General,  appoint^ 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Forces,  255. 

Contractors  di{quaiifie4  f^om 
voting  at  parliamentary  elec- 
tions^ 255. 

Crillon,^  Duke  of,  commands 
the  French  and  Spanifli  army 
at  tlic  fiege  of  Mmorca,  ijj* 
•"^Hjs  poSiteneis  and  huroani- 
ty^  263,  264,  265. 

Cockbum,  Colonel,  command- 
ing officer  at  St*  £ui^tiusy 
267. 

Cornwallis^  Capt*  drftinguiihes 
himfelf  in  the  engagement 
with  the  French  on  the  12th 
of  April,  1782^  280,  281. 

Crillfon,  Duke  of,  inveiled  with 
the  command  of  the  army  be- 
fleeing  Gibraltar,  296,.-^Hia 
civil  behaviour  to  Governbr 
Elliot,  299/ 

Curtis,  Captain,  diib'ngurflies 
himfelf  greatly  at  the  fiege  of 
Gibraltar,  301,  30 j,  504, 

Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  his  ill  &ae  of 
health  obliges  hinv  to  refign 
the  command,  3 3 5,---^ His 
death,  35 !• 

Carlton,  General,  fucceeds  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Britifh  arnw  in 
America,  361.— His  racflage 
to  General  Wafhington,  362. 

Congrefs,  declarations  of,  36^, 
363. 

D. 

Denmark  accedes  to  the  armed 
neutrality,  ^^ 

Dutch, 
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.Ddtch  mercliants  compkm  to 
the  States  General  of  the  cao- 
turc  of  their  veffels  by  the 
EnglUh,  6. 
.Digby,  Admiral,  takes  a  French 
man  of  war  of  fixty-four  guns, 
with  fome  ftoreftiips,  13. 
Declaration  of  the  omcers  in  the 
American  army  againft  thofe 
of   their    countrymen    who 
oon^lained  of  the  duration  of 
the  war,  40. 
Darby,  Admiral,  fucceeds  Ad- 
miral Geary  in  the  command 
of  the  home  fleet,  58. 
Dumfbfd,  Captain,  his  defence 
of  Mobile  againfi  the  Spa« 
niards,  59. 
.  Darby,    refolutc  behaviour  of 
the  fleet  under  Admiral  Dar- 
by, 72. 
IKTappointment  and  difcontent 
of  the  Americans  on  the  fai- 
lure   of    their    expe6tations 
from  the  French^  72,  73. 
Diflrefii  of  the  people  in  Ameri- 
ca, 78,  79. — Ot  the  foldiery, 
80. 
Deoeuville,  Mr.  a  Dutch  mer- 
chant,    negociatcs   a   treaty 
inth.  the  Americans,   1 10. 
Declaration  of  hoftilities  againft 

Holland,  iii. 
Dutch,  two  men  of  war  of  fifty- 
four  guns  captured,  125* 
i  Demcrary,  a  Dutch  fettlement, 
taken  by  Britifh  privateers, 
ia7. 
Drake,  Admiral,  fent  to  the  de- 
fence of  Tobagfo,  112. 
Demerary  and  IfTequibo,  their 

annual  produce,  157, 
Dutch,  behaviour  of  the,  on  the 
defeat  of  their  Baltic  fleet  by 
Admiral  Hyde  Parker,  166, 

Dunning,  Mr.  created  a  baron, 
*5S- 


Draper,  Sir  William;  cotnalldef 
the  garplbn  at  Minorca,  173. 

Demerary  retaken  by  the 
Frehch,  268. 

Drake,  Admiral,  commands  the 
tan  divifion  of  the  Britifli 
Fleet  on  the  12th  of  April, 
1782,.  282.- 

Diichcmin,  Mr.  si  French  com- 
mander, takes  Cuddalore  and 
other  places  in  India,  330^ 

E. 

European  powers  oppofe  the 
pretentions  of  Great  Britain 
to  feize  on  neutral  veflels 
laden  with  imprbper  car- 
goes, 2. 

Expoftulations    of  the   Britifli 
Ambaflador    at   the    Hague 
with  the  States  General,  lo* 
■   ■  anfwer  to,  lo, 

Elliot,  General,  iiis  vigorous 
defence  of  Gibraltar,  311.* 

Elphinflone,    Captain,      com- 
mands a  party  of  Teamen  at 
the  flege  of  Oharleflown,  VK 
South  Carolina,  17. 

Exhortations  of  Congrefs  t6  the 
Americans,  63,  70. 

Exultation  of  the  Americans  on 
the  furrender  of  the  Britifli 
forces  under  Lovd  Cornwai* 
Ik,  211,  212,  213,  214,  215, 

2l6. 

Elliot,  General,  Governor  of 
Gibraltar,  his  anfwer  to  the 
Duke  of  Crillon*8  offers  of  re- 

frcfliment,  2Qq. Deflroya 

three  of  the  dpanifh  batteries, 
300,  301. 

Europa  Point,  at  Gibraltar,  at* 
tacked  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
arc  repulfcd,  301,  302. 

Eafl  Indies,  fituation  of  the 
Britifli  affairs  in  the,  toward^ 
tkcdofcof  r78r,  i^i6. 

£e  Fnuw^ 
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France  coincides  witR  the  rules 
prefcribed  by  the  armed  neu- 
trality, 4.     ' 

•- inlifts  that  ^he   Dutbh 

fliould  protect  their  veffels  la- 
den with  naval  ftores;  7, 

regulations  in,  to  the 


advantage  of  velTels  Ijring^ihg 
naval  flores  into  *her  ports,  7# 
revokes    thofe    advan- 


tages refpe6ting  Holland,  with 
an  exception  to  Amfterdam 
only,  7. 

Farmer,  Captain,  of  the  Que- 
bec, periflies  in  an  engage- 
ment, wherein  his  velTel  was 
blown  up,  47. 

Finances,  feeble  condition  of  the 
French  and  Spanifhj  53,  54, 

5v 

Fleets,  jun6bion  of  the  French 
and  Spaniflij   ;6. 

Fleet,  a  large  fl^et  of  Britifh 
merchantmen  and  tranfports 
captured  by  the  Span ifh  Ad- 
miral, Don  Louis  de  Cor- 
dova, 56,  57. 

French  in  the  Weft  Indies  dif- 
contentcd  at  the  Spaniards, 
68. 

French  fleet  under  Count  D'Ef- 
taing  and  Mr.  de  Guichen, 
accompanied    in    their    way 

.    home  by  that  of  Spain,   71. 

Fidelity  pt  the  American  officers 
to  their  caufe,  79i 

Fergufon,  Colonel,  hi«  charac- 
ter, 84. — ^Slain  tiX  the  at^l:ioti 
of  King's  Mountain^  85. 

Fergufon,  Obvefcor  of  Tobago, 
his  refolute  behaviour  in  the 
defence  of  that  ifland,  133, 
•134. 

Fleets  part  of  the  Englifh,  from 
St.  Euilatia  captured  by  the 
^French,  icS* 

G 


Fleets,  combined,  of  France  and 
Spain,  enter  the  Britifh  chan- 
nel in  Auguft  1 78 1,  174,— 
Debates  among  their  Coih- 
manders  about  attacking  the 
Britifh  home  fleet  lying  in 
.  Torbay,  174,175,  176,— Re- 
turn to  their  own  harbours^ 
176. 

Fayette,  Marquis  de  la,  oppofes 
Generals  Philips  and  Arnold 
in  ^Virginia*  193.— Defeated 
by    Lord   Cornwallis,    194^, 

^9?-  ... 

Fletcher,  Colonel^  (lain  in  an 

engagement  with  Hyder  Al* 

ly,  226. 
Fox,  Mr*   appointed  Secretary 

hi  State,  25  j.-^Refigns,  257. 

-^Afligns  his  reafons,  257. 
FrSzer,  General,  commands  the 

garrifon  at   the  fiege  of  St. 

Chriflopher's^    i69.-i-i^His 

mefTage  to  the  commanders 

of  the  Britifh  armament,  i-^i. 
Fleets,  French  and  Spahifh  at 

Gibraltar  damaged  by  a  florm, 

3:68. 
Famine  at  Madras,  340, 
Fullarton,  Colonel,  his  fuccfefles, 

France,  the  political  fituation  df, 
previous  to  the  negociations 
for  peace,  565. — Peace  con- 
cluded with,  372. — Stricture* 
on  its  qondu6t,  41 14 


G. 

Great  tiritain  obliged  to  teihpo- 

rife  in  refpedl  of  the  anned 

neutrality,  4. 
Gibraltar  blockaded  by  land  ajld 

fca,  II. 
— — ^  ftraitcncd  for  provi- 

fions,  11^  $0. 
Gates,  American  General,  ad« 
T»ncc| 


r    «r 
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vtncct  tgslnUt   Lort)  Com- 
wallia  with  a  fupcrior  force, 

27' 

Gtcgory,  American  Greneral, 
killed  at  the  bi^tle  of  Cam- 
dqn,  30. 

Ouichcn,  Monfieur  de,  French 
Admiral,  his  de%n  againd 
the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia  fruf- 
trated,  53. 

Gibraltar,  Lift  of  the  Garrifon 
of,  50. — Att^pt  of  the  Spa- 
niards to  burn  the  Britifh 
fhipping  there  fruftratejl,  5 1 . 
—Defeated  in  other  attempts, 

•       p. 

Gun  Boats,  Spaniih,^  ^t  the 
fiege  of  Gibraltar,  5^. 

Geary,  Admiral,  commands  the 
Britifh  home  fleets  56. 

Galvez,  Don  Barnardo  de,  a 
Spanifh  Greneral,  reduces  the 
Britifh  fettlement  of  Mobile 
in  Wefi  Florida,  58^. 

Guichen,  Count  de,  unable  to 
a^ft  the  Americans,  and  ob-* 
liged  to  return  to  France,  7  r* 

Graves,  Admiral,  blocks  up  the 
French-  fquadroh  at  Blhode 
Bland,  in  conjundtion  wi^h 
Admiral  Arbuthnot,  72. 

Green,  Ai^Mpc^Q  General,  font 
by  General  Wafhington  to 
command  in  the  Carofinas, 
9 1  r— His  light  infantry  de-' 
xeatecj,  99.  —  Fi|;ht8  Lord 
Comwallis  at  Guilford,  K)o, 
loi,  102,  103, 104* 

GralTe,  Count  de,  fails  to  the 
Weft  Indies  with  a  ftrong 
fquadron  of  (hips  of  war  and 
a  large  fleet  of  merchantmen, 
129. 

Galves,  Don  Bernardo  de,  at- 
tacks   and    takes    Penfacola, 

.^36,  i37ti3^>  ^39' 
Gibraltar,  diflrefles  of  the  garri- 

^^%  lyh  lAP.-^Relieired  by 


the  Britifh  fleet  under  Admr- 
rals  Darby,  Digby,  and  Rofs, 
140,  ?4i,  142. 

*,  town  of,  b6mbarded 


and  nearly  deflroyed,  143 

Gun-boats,  at  the  fiege  of  Gi^ 
braltar,  141,  r42,  144. 

■  ■  Spanifh  works  at,  dc- 

ftroyed,  ^45. 

GrafTe,  Count  de,  arrives  with  a 
French  fleet  off  the  Chefa- 
peak,  20i,-*-Engages  Admi- 
rals Graves  and  Sir  Samuel 
Hood,  202,  203.— Joined  by. 
Monfieur  de  Barras  with  tho^ 
French  fquadron  from  Rhode 
Iflano,  203. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  appointed 
Privy  Seal,  2  3  J. 

Grantham,  Lord,  s^pointed  Se^ 
cretary  of  State,  257. 

Graffe,  Count  de,  repulfed  by 
Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood  at 
St.  Chrifi!opher*s^  271.— Is 
defeated  by  Admiral  Rodney, 
27^,  279,  280,  281,  282, 
183,  284,-285.— His  intrepid 
behaviour,  280. 

Goodall,  Captain,  of  the  Vali^ 
Vit>  takes  two  French  fhips 
of  the  lin^,  ^85^ 

Gibraltiar,  ££&rts  of  Spain 
againft,  from  page  29^  to 
joo.*— Force  employed  againft 
It,  302 .—Grand  attack  of,  by 
fea  and  land,  on  the  thirteenth 
of  September,  82,  302,  303, 
304,  305,  306.— — Confe- 
quences  of  the  repulfe  of  the 
enemy,  306^  307* 

Great  Bntain,  motives  of  the 
confederacy  againfi:  for  being 
defirous  of  peace,  41  r,  412. 
—Reflexions  on  its  conduft 
during  the  War,  and  oH  its 
fituation  at  the  peace,  414, 
41*5,  416.. 

Hollaoi 
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/     H. 

Hblknd  invitccf  to  accede-to  the 
armed  neutrality,  4, 
.    »"  fupplies    France    with 

naval  ftores  contrary  to  the  re- 
monflrances  of  Gt.  Biitain,  5, 
^  pleads    the   treaty  of, 

1674  in  defence  of  its  con- 
du6t,  5. 
m  forbids  the  Dutch  fuh- 

je6ls  to  fupply  ,^  garrifon 
of  Gibraltar,  9. 
flotham,  'Commodori^,    diftin- 
guifhes  himfelf  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  French,  37, 
Hardfhips  endured  by  .the  Ame- 

jrican  officers,  79. 
Hurricane  in  ^the  Weft  Indies^ 

107. 
JHolland,  fecretnegociations  be- 
tween the  French  faction  there 
and  the  Americans,  103,  109. 
— —  damours  in,  an  account 
of  the  capture  of  their  foreign 
fettlements  by  ithe   EagliSi, 
128. 
Hood,  Admiral  Sir  Samuel,  en- 
gages Count  de   Grafle    oS 
Martinico,  .1 30,  131. 
Holland,  fituation  of,  on  its  rup^ 
tvire  with  Great  Britain;  156. 
State  of  its  marine,  1 56,"  157  .-^-r 

Its  m^nifeftq,  157,,!  58. 
Hood,  Admiral  Sir  Samuel,  arr 
rives  with  a  fquadron  off  the 
Ckefapeak,  20 1 . «-  Proceeds 
to  Sandy  Hook,  202,^r-Re- 
;turns  to  the  Chefapeak,  and, 
in  conju];i£Uon  wit|i  Admiral 
.Graves^  c;ugages  <3oi^nt  djC 
Graffe,  zoij,  203^ 
Jlyder  Ally,  his  chai'a6tcr,  217^ 
— Conteft  between  him  and 
the  EalWndia  Company  ter- 
minated by  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance, 217.— Company  rcfufc 
|o  affift  Kn^  a»7,'  2l»»— Hfis 


fefentment,    liS^s^Forim  i 
connexion  with  the  French) 
218.  — Difcipline  of  his  ar- 
mies, 2i8wMMAttacks  the  Ma* 
rattas  with  fuccefs,   218.-^ 
Makes  peace  with  them,  and 
joins  in  a  confederacy  agsunil 
the  Englifh,  220.<«— His  de-. 
ligns^  2  20.*-^Grounds  of  com- 
plaint againft   the    EngUihi 
220,   2  2 1 .  •«-  His  irruptions 
into  the  Camatic,  2 2 2^— De- 
feats a  body  of  Britifh  troops, 
224,  225,  226»«**-BefiegesAr- 
-cot,  228. — Takes  it,  229.-— 
Abandons  the  fiegc  of  Wan- 
ilewafh,  and  retreats  befere 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  230^  231.*^ 
Reinforces  his  army,  and  ro 
turns,    232,   233. — Defeated 
by  Sir  Eyr^  C«>ote,'  233, 234, 
235. — Pefeatedaftfcondtinie, 
2  36,  2  j7,-.-^A rthirdy  2  3 7,-^A 
fourth,  238^ — Compelled  to 
abandon  Tanjour,  .i4 1.. 
^od,  Admkal  Sir  S^n^e),  his 
able  condud  at  St.  Cbriftpr 
yher's,    270,     2  7 j .  — -  Com- 
mands the  rear  divifion  of  tht- 
Britifh  fleet  on  the   12  th  of 
April,    82,     2 82 •-^Obliges, 
Count  de  Gf^^flTeto  furrcncfcr,  , 
28o.i»-Succef$fully  employed 
in  watching  the  motions  o£  * 
the  French  andSpanifli  fleets 
in  the  Weft  Jndics,  2S6. 
Howe,   Lord,    blocks    up    the 
Dutch  fleet    in   the  Texel, 
292...---SecuBes  the  arrival  of 
,the     home-bound     Jamaica 
'fle^tj  2Q3;.-r-Sails  to  the  aiiftr 
anee  01  Gibraltar,  307.-ir-Re- 
iieves  it  in  the  prefence  of  a 
fuperior  ferce^  ^^y^  3©8.«*- 
Offers  battle  to  the  French' 
and  Spanifh  fleet,  which  they 
decline,   309.— Confequenc^e 
of  thjs  triM^faiSiion;  310, 3 1 1. 
Hoct^ 
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Hood,    Admiral,    accompanies 
I^rd  Howe  to  the  relief  of 
Gibraltar,  307. 
Hu;jhes,  Admiral  Sir  Richard, 
accompanies   Lord  Howe  to 
the  rchef  of  Gibraltar,  307. 
Hotham,   Commodore,  accom- 
panies Lord  Howe  to  the  re- 
lief of  Gibraltar,  307, 
Hughes,  Sir  Edward,  defl,roys 
the  fhipping  of  Hyder  Ally 
on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  239. 
— rAffifts  in  the  redudion  of 
Nagapatnam,    230,     240.-^ 
Takes  Trincomale,  317,  318, 
319.-— Goes  to  Madras,  320, 
-rHis  force,  32Q. 
Homed,  Mr,,  Dutch  Governor 

of  Trincomale,  318. 
Hughes,  Sir  Edward,  retjjkes  five 
Britifli  veflels,  and  captures  a 
large  French  one,  3  21. ^En- 
gages M.  4e  Suftrein,  321, 
322. — Engages  him  a  fecond 
tijne,    323,    324,    325.  ~A 

Y''^^    335»    336,    3^7-— A 
fourth,  339,  34o,T-A  fifth, 


£ 


L 


St.  John's  Fort  on  the  MofquiHI 
ftiorc,  taken  by  Obtain  IPol? 
Ion  59.— Great  hardfliips  at-i 
tending  this  expedition,  66.  ' 
Iflcquibo,  a  Dutch  fettlemcnt. 
taken  by  Britifh  privateers, 
127.  — Its   annual   produce, 

,^57 Retaken    by     the 

i^rench,  268. 
John  (tone,  Commodore,     failg 
with  a  fquadron  againft  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  139 

Repulfes  a  French  fquadron 
at  Port  Praya,  159,  160.— 
Captures  a  Dutch  Eaft-India- 
rn^n,  1 6 1.— Enters  the  Bay 
of  Saldana,  and  captures  four 
others,  162.  ^Remarkable 
occurrence  on  this  occafion, 
162.  ' 

Jerfey,  attempt  on  the  Ifle  of, 
•  by  the  French,  who  are  re^ 

Junction  of  General  Wafhing. 


^   355»  356. 

HumberUone,  Colonel,  expedi- 

tu>n  under  343,  344   34^. 
Hyder  Ally  defeated  a  fifth  time 
by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  333,  334, 
His  Death,  345. 
Holland,  its  lofles  on  the  coaft 

of  Guiney,  359, 
Hudfon'fi  Bay,  expedition  qf  the 

French  to,  36P. 
Humanity  of  the  French  Com- 
.  mander  on  that  expedition, 
360. 
Holland,  political  lituation  of, 
previous  to  the  negociations 
for  peace,  366,  367.— Peace 
concluded  with,  407,  408.— 
Striaures  on  its  condu6^  409, 
410. 


ton  and  Count  Rochambefu 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
York,  199. 
Ireland  votes  twenty  thoufand 
leamen  for  the  fervice  of  the 
Britifh  Navy,  255. 

^-?-'^rVr^  9^Pf^ j"?  diftinguiihes 
himfelf  xn  the  engagement 
with  the  French  on  the  12th 
of  April  1782,  28i.^Ship, 
wrecked,  369,  ^ 

Jarvis,  Captain,  of  the  Fou- 
droyant,  engages  and  takes  a 
French  fhipofthe  line,  292. 

K. 

Kalbe,  Baron,  ian  American  Ge- 
tjicral,  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Camden,  30* 

Kempenfelt,  Admiral,  captures 

a  large  number  of  French 

f^nfports,  177.— Loil  in  the 

Royal 
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Royal  George,    293,   294, 
295. 


Lincoln,  American  Qeneral, 
Governor  of  Charleftown  in 
South  Carolina,  19, 

J-oyalifts,  their  readinefs  and 
zeal  in  the  defence  of  New 
York,  2:;.  —  A  remarkable 
feat  of  bravery  performed  by 
them,  66. 

Lift  of  the  American  forces  pub- 
lillied  by  order  of  Congrefs, 
70. 

Leflie,  General,  lands  with. -a 
body  of  troops  in  Virginia, 
87, — Sails  from  thence  to  join 
Lord  Cornwallis,  88, 

Lofles  of  the  French  at  fea,  88. 

Loyalifts  in  North  Carolina, 
i  n  i'u  rredion  of  the,  fupprelTed, 
98. 

Lellie,  General,  commands  the 
right  wing  at  the  battle  of 
Guildford,  loi. 

Ji-ee,  Mr.,  ncgociates  a  treaty 
f6r  the  Americans  with  the 
Regency  of  Amfterdam,  1 10. 

^aurens   Mr.  Henry,  Prefident 

'  of  the  American  Congrefs, 
taken  on  his  paflage  to  Hol- 
land, no. ' 

Loan  for  the  year  eighty-one 
9.bje6ted  to,  152. 

Lally,  Mr.,  commands  a  body 
of  French  troops  in  Tippoo 
Saib's  army,  328. — His  brave 
CQiidudt  and  humanity,   328, 

Lpmley,  Captain,  of  the  Ifis, 
killed  in  an  engagement  with 
the  French,  340. 

M. 

^acbridge,  Captain,  his  huma- 
•  .  nity  to  the  company  of  Ad- 


miral Langara's  Ihip  after  h« 

had  taken  it,  13. 
Moncrief,  Major,  his  able  con- 
duct as  engineer  at  the  Htg;^ 

of  Gharleftown,  23. 
Motte  Piquet,  Monfieur  dd  la,- 

French  Admiral,  worftcd  by 

Captain  Cornwallis, 
Mendoza,  a  Spanifh  General^ 

blockades  Gibraltar,  49. 
Mutiny  in  the  American  army^ 

81,  82.— Quelled,  83. 
Morgan,  American  Colonel,  hii 

charader ;    4efeats    Colonel 

Tarlcton,  91,  92,  93. 
Macleod,  Captain,    commands 

the  Artillery  at  the  battle  of 

Guildford,  103. 
Motion  in  the  Houfe  of  Com* 

mons  for  a  reconciliation  with 

America  rejeded,  153,  154. 
Middleburgh,    the    capital    of 

Zealand. Remonftrancet 

from  to  the  States  General  at 

the  Hague  againft  a  war  with 

England,    1 54.  —Over-ruled- 

by  th?  French  fadtion,  155,  . 
Marine  of  Europe  in  the  begins 

ningof  1781,  168, 169. 
Minorca  befieged  by  the  Spani- 

nards  and  French,  172,  173, 

— Condition  of  the  garrifon,- 

173,  259,  260. 
Macpherfon,  Captain,  his  vigo- 
'     rous  defence  of  Mott  Houfe 

againft  the  Americans,  183.    • 
Meafurea  taken  by  the  ruling 

men  in  America  to  countcraS 

the  Britifh  Commanders,  197^ 

198,  199. 
March  of  General  Wafhingtoa 

and  Count  Rochambeau  to« 

wards  Virginia,  199, 
Mahrattas,  a  powertul  people  in 

the  Eaft  Indies,   at  variance 

with  the  Engliih,  217,   21S. 

^-Caufes  and  progrels  of  thilb 
rariajacc, 


INDEX. 


v^ftxlance,  219.  —  Conclude  a 
peace  with  Hydcr  Ally,  219,. 
Madras,  Preiidencjr  ot,  ne^li*- 

fent   of   precautions  againft 
lyder  Ally,  221. 
Munrt)^  Sir  IJc6tor,  retires  to 
Madras  after  jthe  aefeat  of 
ColonelBaUlie,  ^27,  228. 
Madras,  fituation  of  afj^irs  at, 
on  the  arrival  o^f  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  229. 
Mlniflry^    a   newj    appointed^ 

Middlcfcx  El«aion,  I769.*r- 
Refolution  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  ref^pedUnj;  k  re- 
fcinded,  2  $6.     f 

Minorca,  operations  of  tbe  fiege 
of  259,  260,  26f.^-->^Brave 
defence  and  fufierings  of  the 

farrifoDy  261,  262,  263.— 
Capitulates,  26^  264,  26  j. 

Murray,  General,  Gk>vernor  of 
Minorca.— His  anfwer  to  the 
Duke  of  CriUon,  260. 

Bianners,  Captain  L(^d  Robert, 
flain  in  the  engagement  with 
the  French  on  the  I2«h  of 
April  1782,  282,    . 

Maitland^  Captain,  takes  « 
French  fliip  of  the  line,  292^ 

IHoreno,.  Don  Buenventura  dc, 
commands  the  floating  batter 
ries  at  the  grand  attack  of  Gi* 
braltar,  30 2« 

Milbank,  Admiral^  accompanies 
Lord  Howe  to  the  relief  of 
Gibralta/,  307. 

Mahrattas,  peace  concluded  with 
the,  330,  331,  332. 

Madagee  Scindia,.  a  Mahrafita 
Prince.— Peace  made  between 
the  Engliih  and  the  Mahrat* 
tas    through   his  mediation^ 

Maclellan,  Captain  of  the  Su- 
perb, killeo  in  an  engagt- 
SB£Qt  with  the  French,  3374 


Matthews,  General,  expeditioa 
under  him,  345,  346,  347, 
348. — Defeated  by  Tippo© 
Saib,  348.^— His  death,  349. 

Mangalore  taken  by  General 
Matthews,  347. 

Macteod,  Colonel,  defeats  Tip* 
poo  Saib^  345;. 

N, 

New  York,  j>rcparations  to  de-- 
fend  it  againu  the  Americans 
during  the  winter  of  1 7  79  and 
1780,  2;.. 

North  Carolina,  infurre6lion  of 
the  Loyaliil&  there  fupprefled^ 
26.  ^ 

North  America,  proceedings 
there,  1780,  33, 

Nott,  Captain  of  the  Ceutaur, 
.  itilled  in  an  engagement  with- 
,  the  Fiiench^  .131,. 

Ninety  Six,  Fort  at,  befiegcd  by 
General  Qreen>  who  is  re^^ 
gulfed  and  forced  %i^  raUe  the 
fiegc,  184,  185, 

New  London  in  Connecticut, 
expedition  againft,  under  Ge-^ 
neral  Arnojd,  199,  200,  30 1. 

Negapatnam,  a  Dutch  (ettle? 
ment  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  be- 
fieged  and  taken  by  tlve  Eng? 
liih,  238,  239,  2^40.. 

Newfoundland  fleet,  part  of  the, 
captui«d  by  the  French^  293, 

o, 

O^Hara,  General,  feis  bravery  at 
the  battle  of  Guildford,  i<52. 

Onore  taken  by  General  Matr^ 
thews,  54j» 

P. 

Ptirport  rf  the  aMncd  neutra^ 
litj,  4. 

JPortu^^ 
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J^brtUgal  invited  to  accede  to  the 

armed  neutrality,  4. 
l^rivilcges,  conamercial,  of  the 

Dutch  in  England  fufpended, 

II. 
Parker,  Admiral  Hyde,  in  con- 

jun£lion  with  Gen*  Vaughan, 
.  fru  ft  Dates  the  defign  of  M.  de 

Guichen  againft   Su  Lucia, 

Pennfylvania,  Council  of  State 
of,  Datiiiiies  the  wive*  and.  &^ 
rallies  of  the  loyaltfts,  41.— 
Its  declaration,  36;j,— Re- 
quires certificates  from  all 
perfons  of  their  having  fvfora 
fidelity  to  tbc  ftate,  42, 

Pearfon,  Capt.  of  the  Serapis, 
his  engagement  with  the  A- 

.  merican  Commmander,  Paul 
Jones,  45, 

Plan  concerted  by  the  French 
and  Americans  agatnft  New 
York^  69. 

Philips,  Gen,  joins  Gen.  Ar- 
n')ld  in  Virginia,  oO. 

Parlianient,me€ting  ot,inOd.8o^ 
113, -^Debates  therein  lipon 
the  American  war^  from  page 
1 1 5  to  1 18.-— Upon  hofHlities 
with  Holland,  from  page  z  19 
to  125. 

petition  from  the  delegates  of 
the  Englilh  counties  rejc6tcd 
by  the  Houfc  of  X^ommonsy 

Peterfburgh,  Court  of,  applied 
to  by  the  Dutch  for  affiftance 
againft  England,  155* 

Parker,  Admiral  Hyde,  defeats 
a  Dutch  fquadronand  flcot  of 
merchantinen  bound  to  the 
Baltic,  162,  163,  164,  165. 
-**Honours  paid  him,  i66, 

Pierfon,  Major,  rcpulfefe  the 
French  at  Jerfcy,  where  he 
is  flain,  171. 

Fk3ips>  Gen.  damages  done  by 


him,  inconjun£tk)nwithGeti./ 
Arnold,  to  the  province  of 
Virginia,  192. — Prevents  the 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette  froitf 
fei zing  Peterfburgh,  193, 1 94. 
•^His  death,  194. 

Pondicherry,  behaviour  of  the 
French  ct,  231,  2  32.-^The/ 
are  difarmed,  232. 

Parliament,  meeting  of,  in  Nov^ 

8 1 .  -«-  Debates  therein,  from 
p.  242  to  254.  —  Motion  of 
Mr.  W.  Pitt  to  alter  the  coa- 
flitution  of  Parliament  nega- 
tived, 256. 

Pitt,  Mr.  w.  M>pointed  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  z^y^ 

Pfefcot,  General,  lands  on  Su 
Chriftopher's,  and  engager 
fuccefsf  ully  t  body  of  French 
troops,  272. 

Paris,  Ville  de,  a  celebrated 
French  Ihip,  taken  by  the 
Engliihon  the  X2tKof  April^ 

82,  282,  293. 
Palacatcherry,   Col.  Humber* 

ftone  worfted  at,  3^4, 
Provifional  treaty  with  Ame- 
rica, 363.— Debates  upon  ii 
in  Parliament,  363,  364. 
Parliamentary  debates  on  the 
treaties  of  p«ace  with  Ame* 
rica,  France^  and  Spain,  from 
37110407. 


Ruflia  takes  the  lead    In  the 

armed  neutrality,  3. 
'■  ■   ■  previoufly  fecui:es  the  con* . 
currcnce  of  her  neighbours, 

4- 
Reprelintations  to  the   Dutch 

on  the  inipropriety  of  theif 

condudl  to  feritain,  5, 
Rodney,  Adm.  fails  to  the  re-« 

lief  of  Gibraltar,  1 1 . 
■     captures    15    Spanifti^ 

traafports,  with  one  ftiip  of 
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the  line  and  other  fhips  of 
force,  II. 

Rodney  defeats  the  Spanifli  Ad- 
miral Langara*s  fquadron, 
takes  fix  fhips  of  the  line  and 
deftroys  one,  12. 

>  '  ,  thanks  of  Parliamer^ 
voted  to,   14. 

•— ,  his  patriotic  behaviour 
in  France,  14. 

.Rhode  ifland  evacwated  by  the 
Britifh  troops,  16. 

Rawdon,  Ld.  accompanies  Ld. 
Cornwallis  in  the  campaign 
of  1780  in  South  Carolina, 
57.  —  Commands  the  left 
wing  at  the  battle  of  Camden, 

]R.uthcvford,  American  General, 
made  prilbner  at  the  battle  of 
Camden,  30. 

Rodney,  Adm.  ofliers  battle  to 
M.  do  Guichen,  31;.— En- 
gages and  defeats  him,  35,  36.- 
—-Engages  him  a  fecond  and 
third  time  with  fuccefs,   37, 

38- 

Rowley,  Admiral,  diftinguiflics 
himlelf  in  two  engagements 
with  the  French,  37,  38. 

Robertfon,  Gen.  Governor  of 
New  York,  ilTues  a  procla- 
jnation  declaratory  of  the  con- 
ciliating views  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, 42. 

Rochambeau,  Count  dc,  com- 
mands the  FrcJich  troops  at 
Rhode  ifland,  64* 

Rhode  ifland,  fatisfadtion  ex- 
prefled  by  the  people  of,  on 
the  arrival  of  fCiccours  from 
France,  65. 

»'        '!■■' ,   defcent  upon, 

projected  by  Sir  H,  Clinton, 
66.*— Larid  afide,  66. 

JR.odney,  Admiral,  difpatches  a 
itrong  fcjuadron  to  the  relief 


.  of  Jamaica,  68.  -^  Sails  ici 
New  York,  72. 

Rochambeau,  Count  de,  faifif 
with  a  body  of  troops  to  the 
relief  of  Virginia,  89.  —  Is 
compelled  to  return  to  Rhodi 

.  iflmd,  90; 

Rodney,  Admiral,  takes  St.  Eu- 
flatius,  i26.-»^OfFersbattle  to 
the  French  fleet  6flf  Tobago, 

Rtemonftrances  from'  the  pro- 
vince of  Zealand  to  the  States 
General  at  the  Hague  againfl: 
a  war  with  England,  1 54. — * 
Over-ruled  by  the  French 
fa6tion,  ijCji 

Rullecourt,  Baron  de,  com- 
mands the  French  in  their  at- 
tempt on  the  ifland  of  Jcrfey^ 
where  he  is  killed,  1 70,  171. 

Rawdon,  Ld.  defeats  the  Ame- 
ricans at  Hobkirk  Hill,  1 79, 
180, 181.— Retires  from  Cam- 
denj  182,  183. — Forces  Gen* 
Greene  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
the  fort  Ninety-fiy,  184,  1^1^; 
— Relinquiflics  that  fort,  185. 
—-His  fuofequent  operations, 
186, 187,  188,  189,  190. 

Rockingham,  Marquis  of,  ap- 
pointed Firft  Lord  of  the 
Treafury,  255.  — His  deathV 
•      257. 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  appointed 
Mafter  General  of  the  Ord- 
nance, 255. 

Revenue  officers  difqualifiecf. 
from  voting  at  parliamentary 
cledions,  255. 

Rodney,  Adm.  joins  Sir  Sam.- 
Hood  at  Barbadoes,  276,— 
Sails  in  quell  of  the  French 
fleet,  277.—  Comes  up  with 
and  engages  it  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1 782,  and  gains  a  com- 
plete vi<^ory  on  the    12th, 
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i77,  278, 279, 280, 281, 282^ 

283, 284,  285. 
Royal  George  IdHt  with  Admi- 

rftl  Krmpenfclt,  293,294,295. 
.Reynolds,  CapUin,  killed  in  an 

engagement  with  the  French^^ 

322. 

s. 

Sweden  icccdes  to  ihe  irmcd 
neutrality^  4. 

Spain  coincides  with  the.  rules 
prefcribcd  by  the  armed  neu- 
trality,  4.^ 

South  Carolina,  averiion  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  Britifli  Go* 
vcmment,  26.iia-Their  defec- 
tion and  breach  of  promifesy 

Sumpter,  American  General,  op- 
pofes  the  Britifti  troops  at 
Camden  in  South  Carolina, 
27.  —  Defeated  by  Colonel 
Tarleton,  31. 

Spanifh  ifhip  of  f o  guns  taketi 
near  Jamaica^  33, 

St.  John,  Capti  of  the  Intrepid, 
killed  in  the  engagement  be^ 
tween  Admiral  Rodney  and 
M.  de  Guichen,  36. 

St.  John^s  fort  on  the  Mufquito 
Ihore  taken  by  Capti  Polfbn^ 
49. --Great  hardfhips  attend- 
ing this  expedition,  60; 

Spring  Field,  adion  at,  between 
the  Britifli  and  American 
troops^,  62. 

Subfcriptions  opened  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  American  foldiers 
by  the  leading  men  in  the  co- 
lonies, 63. *i— Liberal  contri- 
butions of  the  American  la- 
dies, 63. 

Solano^  Don  Jofeph,  a  Spanifh 
Admiral,  fails  to  the  Well  In- 
dies with  a  ftrong  fquadron 
and  a   large  body  of   land 


forces,  66.-i^Difaftcrs  attend* 
in^  this  armament,  67. 

St.  £uiladu8.  ifland  of,  taken  by 
Admh^  Rodney,  126. 

St.  Leger,  General,  his  prepa* 
rations  to  defend  St.  Lucia 

..  againft  the  French,  132. 

Skeehe,  Gen.  fent  to  the  defence 
of  Tobago,  132; 

Spanifh  fleet,  proceeding  againfl 
Pehfacola,  lofes  niany  fhips 
and  men  in  a  hurricane,  1 3DW 

'Solano,  Don  Jofeph,  commands 
the  Spanifh  fquadron  at  the 
ficge  of  Penfacola^  137. 

Stockholm,  Court  of,  applied 
to  by  the  Dutch  for  almtance 
^ainfl  £ngland,  155* 

iSuffrein^  M.  de,  a  French  Ad-^ 
miral,  repulfed  by  Commo- 
dore Johnflone  at  Port  Praya, 
159,  160."— Lands  a  body  of 
troops  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  for  its  defence,  i6f . 

Steuben,  Baron,  an  American 
General,  defeated  by  Lord 
Cornwaliis,  194,  295;. 

ShelbUrne^  £ari  of,  appdnted 
Secretary  of  State-,  2551 

Sinecures,  a  number  bt,  abo« 
lifhed,  25^. 

Shelburne^  Earl  of,  ^pointed 
Firfl  Lord  olF^the  Tr^afbry, 
257.  —  Defends  lus  condudk, 
258. 

St.  Euf^atius,  ifland  of^  i%taken 
by  the  Marquis  de  Bouill6, 
265,  266,  267. 

St«  Chriflopher,  ifland  of,  be- 
fie^ed  and  taken  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  Bouille,  268,  269, 
270,2^1,272,273,274,275* 

Shirley,  General,  Goverhor  o^ 
St.  Chriflopher's,  269. 

Spanifh  ihip  of  the  line  taken  at 
Gibraltar,  368; 

Stuart,  Col.  commands  the  Brif 

tifh  troops  in  Carolina^  31 3** 

H  ^^  Oppofes* 
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•*"0ppofe8  General  Green, 
3 1 3, — Engages  him  at  Eutaw 
fprings,  313,  314,  3x5.  — 
Withdraws  towards  Charlef- 
town,  315. 
Suffrcin,  M.  de,  fails  to  the 
Coad  of  Coromandely  %20. 
—  Captures   the   Hanniba', 

320.  —  Arrives  off  Madras, 
320.— His  force,  320-— En- 
gages Sir  Edward  Hughes, 

321,  322.  .      . 
Stevens,  Capt.  killed  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  French, 

Si»ffrein,  M.  de,  engages  Sir  E^ 
Hughes  a  fecond  time,  323, 
324,  325— a  third,  335,  336, 
337— a  fourth,  339,  340— a 
litth,  555,  356, 

Stuart,  Gen.  luccccds  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  in  the  command  of  the 
Brttidi    troops    at    Madras, 

.  535i  3.^J- 

Storm  ut  Madras,  ^40. 

SafFrcin,  M.  de,  his  cenfureand 

treatment  of  his  officers,  -342. 
Sldovs,  fidelity  of,  349.— Brave 

oehaviour  of,  3c 7. 
Stuart,   Gen.  beneges  Cudda* 

^r^  352»3S3>3S4i35S>3l56» 

557* 
Spain,-  the  political  fituation  ^f, 

previous   to  the   negotiation 

tor  peace,  365,  366. 
Ships,  Britilh,  loft  at  fea,  3O7, 

368,369,370. 
Spain,   peace  concluded  .with, 

37a.— Strictures  on  its  con- 

du(ft,  410. 

.  T. 

Tarleton,  Cclonf:l,  Ks  fenrices 
during  the  li^'ge  of  Charlef- 
towA,  South  Carol in^i,,  19, 20. 

•*— — —  defeats  the  Americaiis 
at    Wacfaw,    22.—  Diiliu?- 


guiflies  himfelf  greatly  at  ttf 
battle  of  Camden,  30. 

Troops,  hardfhips  endured  hj 
the  American,  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Camden,  ^t. 

Tarleton,  Colonel,  defeats  the. 
American    General,    Sump* 
ter,  31. 

Ternay,  the  Chev.  de,  com- 
mands the  fquadron  at  Rhode 
iflaod,  64. 

Tarleton,  Colonel,  defeats,  a 
third  time.  General  Sumptcr 
at  Tyger  River,  86.  —  De- 
feated by  Colonel  Morgan, 
9.V  9 3 .p— Defeats  a  body  oi 
the  enemy  near  the  river  Ca- 
tawba, 95. — Defeats  another, 
99.— ^ His  fervices  at  theba^ 
tie  of  Guilford,  163. 

Tobago,  ifland  of,  bnwc  defence 
of  its  inhabitants  againft  the 
PVench,  132,  133,  134.-^ 
Surwnders  to  them,  1 34. 

Thurlow,  Lord,  retains  the 
(ihancellorfliip  on  the  chango 
of  Miniftry  in  March,  82. 

Townlhend,  Mr.  Thomas,  ap- 
pointed   Secretary  of  State, 

257- 
Trincomale  takea  by  Sir  Edw. 

Hughes,  317,  3r8,  319. 

Tellichcrry  blockaded  byHyder 
Ally's  troops,  and  relieved  by 
Major  Abingdon,  who  defeats 
them  with  great  lofs,  325^ 
326^ 

Tippoo  Saib,  fon  to  Hyder  Al- 
ly,* defeats  a  body  of  Britifh 
troops  near  ihe  river  Colar- 
don,  327,  328,.  329. 

Trinc-omalc  taken  by  M.  de 
Suffrein,  338. 

Tippoo  Saib,  his  fuccefs  againft 
General  Matthews,  347,  348, 
349,  35a. — His  difpleafureat 
the  P'lench,  350. 

Torianoi 


N 


%, 


Toriano,  Captain,  bis  bravery, 

■    349- 

Virginia,  province  of,  invefts 
the  Governor  with  extraor- 
dinary powers,  26, 

Vaughan,  General,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  4^miral  Hyde  Par- 
ker, fruftrates  the  defign  of 
M.  de  Guichen  again  ft  St. 
Lucia,  33, 

Victory  obtained  by  Admiral 
Rodney  on  the  12th  of  April, 
1782,  over  the  French  fleet 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  278,  279, 
280,281,282,283,  284,285. 
—  Confequences  of  this  yjcr 
fory,  287,  288,  289, 

W, 

Webfter,  Co!,  his  fervices  at  the 
ficgc  of  Charleftown,  South 
Caroling  10,  20.  —  Com- 
mands jthe  nght  wing  at  the 
battle  pf  Camden,  29. 

\Veft  Indies,  naval  operations 
there  in  1780,  33, 


Watfon,  Captain,  of  the  Con*- 
queror,  killed  in  an  engage^ 
ment  with  the  French,  38. 

Wilmington,  in  NorthCarolina, 
reduced  by  Captain  Berkeley 
and  Major  Craig,  98. 

Webfter,  Col^  commands  the 
left  wing  at  the  battle  of 
Guilford,  loi.  — Killed  in 
that  battle,  ^04.. 

Watfon,  Col.  difficulties  fur* 
mounted  in  his  march  to  join 
Lord  Rawdon,  182. 

Wayne,  American  General,  de- 
feated by  Lord  Cornwallis, 

^94»  ^95- 
Wat,  Capt.  of  the  Sultan,  killed 

in  an  engagement  with  the 

French,  340. 
Wood,  Capt.  of  the  Wprcefter, 

killed  in  an  engagement  with 

the  French,  340, 
Wailiington,  Gen.  refers  Gen. 

Carlton^s  meilage  to  the  Con- 

grefs,  362. 
War,    its  termination,    impor- 
tance, and  the  great  revoli^? 

tion  ;t  produce?,  4x3,  41^, 


^^*  The  gallantry,  amiable  chara£ler,  and  critical  iituation  of  Cap^ 
tain  Afgill  at  the  clofe  of  the  war,  having  defervedly  rendered 
him  an  obje6t  of  national  anxiety  at  that  time,  it  was  thought 
a  tribute  juftly  due  to  hit  mer;tj  to  ii^fert  his  PoRTRiVIT  in 

the  prefei^t  publication. 
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Kinnaird,  mr.  William^  Holborn 
King,  Mr.  C.  Sherborne 
Kemp  Williton,  Efqj  Hvthe 
Knox  John,  Efq;  Charles-ftreet 
King,  mr.'  William,  London 
King,  Mr.  Samuel,  Halefworth,  SufFolK 
Kerr,  Mr.  Francis  Kenntedy,  Size  Line/ 

L. 

Law  Jobn^  Efqj  Sbrewftufy  j 

Lee,  Captain,  Rate! iff 

Lambert,  Mr.  Lewes 

Lambert,  Mr.  Unioh-ftai^s 

Larking  John,  Efq;  Eaft  M  jing,  Kent 

Lake,  Rev.  Mr.  Plymouth  Dock 

Leader  William,  Efq;  Cork 

Lane  William,  Efq;  Cork 

Lombard  George,  Efq;  Corlc 

Lee,  ^ev.  Mf.  ditto 

Land,  Rev.  Thomas,  Pcn:iance 

Lloyd,  Rev.  John,  Park-ftreet         ^ 

I  Lu^kombe, 


X  SUBSCRIBERS    t^AMES. 

Luckombe,  Mr.  Philip,  Fleet-ftreet 

Lcightonhoufe  — ,  Efqj 

Lowe,  Mr.    Birmingham 

Langdon  Ralph,  Efq;  Harley-ftreet 

Leatham,  Mr.  George,  Bermondfey-ffree't 

Lothian,  Mr.  John,  Glafgow 

Loveday,  Mr.  Thomas,  Thames-ftrcct 

Lewin,  John,  Efq;  Peckham 

Lane,  Mr.  Richard,  Weftminftcr 

Lane,  Mr.  William,  ditto 

Lane,  Mr.  John,  ditto 

Lent,  Mr.  Matthew,  Miles  Lane 

Lewis,  Mr.  Thomas,  Abingdon-ftrcct. 

M. 

Meredith,  Mr.  Borough 

Milman  David,  Efqj  Portland  Place 

Miller,  Mr.  Thomas,  Piccadilly 

Mickle  Abraham,  Efq;  Queen-fquare 

Mackmurdock,  Mr.  Ebenezar,  Walworth 

Marriott,  Mr.  Lothbury 

Morgan,  Mr.  John,  Ludgate-hill 

Mitchell,  Mr.  P.  North  Audley-ftreet 

Moor,  Mr.  George,  Weftminfter 

Mannington  Philip,  Efq;  Harley-ftreet 

Morris  William,  Efq;  High-ftreet,  St.  Mary  le  Bonc 

Murray,  Mr.  John,  Flcet-ftreet 

Manfhip  John,  Efq;  London 

Martin,  Mr,  Charles,  Sheernefs 

Mafon,  Mr.  Thomas,  Manchefter 

Mafterman,  Mr.  Edward,  Fore-ftreetT 

Marfh,  Mr.  Richard,  Fleet-ftreet 

Mackworth,  Sir  Herbert,  Bond-ftreet 

MofFatt  Robert,  Efq;  Poland-ftreet 

Madding,  Mr.  Thomas,  Cannon-ftreet 

M'Cartly  Robert,  Efq;  Cork 

Marfton,  Mr.  Well-clofe  Square 

Mallett  Richard  Okes,  Efq;  Penzance 

Marfhall,  Mr.  John,  Crown  Court 

Marfhall,  Mr.  Francis,  ditto 

Mann,  Mr.  Fenchurch-ftreet 

Morland  Williaw,  Efq;  Pall  Mall 

Nicklim 


SUBSCRIBERS    NAMES,         xi 

If, 
Kicklin,  Mr.  Aldgate 
Nightingale  Gamelia,  Efq; 
N'xon,  Mr.  Philpot  Lane 
Naylor  Thomas,  Efq;  Berkley-fqua|«' 

Neale,  Mr.  John,  Greenwich 
Newman,  Mr.  William,  Rochefter 
Newbourn,  Mr.  Thomas,  Lambeth 
Newton,   Mr.  Thomas,  Northampton 
NaOi,  Mr.  Jacob,  Wellington 
Nefbitt,  Mr.  Francis,  Dock-head 
Nefgrove  Francis,  Efq;  Manchefter-fquare 
Nellfon,  Mr.  John,  Bartlett-Bijildings,  Holborn. 

O. 

Ofborn,  Mr.  Richard,   Whitechapel 

Oxlade,  Mr.   Bread-ftreet 

Ockley,   Mr.  John,   Dpfking 

Ofborn,   Mr.  John,   London 

Oldham,  Mr.  Thomas,  Frith-ftreet,  Soho 

Oliphant,  Mr.  Robert,  London 

Oldroyd,  Mr.  Charles,  |led  Ljon-ftreet, 

P. 

Petticrow,  Captain,  Rbtherhithe 
Peavey,   Mr.  William,  St.  John-ftreet 
Potts,  Mr.  Gerard-Areet,  Soho 
Plafkett,   Mr.  Old  Gravel-Jape 
Pollack,  Mr.  Robert,  Wakefield 
Piper  John,  Efq;  Penzance 
Purefoy,  Mr  George,   London 
Pollard,   Mr.  Robert,  Gray^s  Inn  Lanq 
Pool,   Mr.  J.  Taunton 
Pearfon  and  RolUfon,  Birmingham 
Phene.  Mr.  William,  London 
Pickering,  Mr.  T,  A,  Pudding  Lane 
Pierfon,  Mr.  Thomas,  Sheffield 
J'arker,  Mr.  Philip,  Poplar 
Philips  John,  Efq;  Mile  End. 

R. 

Ramfay,  Mr*  SufFolk-ftreet 

Roberts,  Mr.  John,  Inner  Charter-houfc  Square 

Iz  Huft 


Vii  SUBSCRIBERS    NAM^S^ 

Ruft,  Mr.  Jofeph,  Catherine-ftairs 
Richard fon,  Mr.  William,  Cornhill 
^ota,  Mr.  P.  R.  London 
Robinfon,  Mr.  Thomas,  Snqw-hill 
Richardfon,  Mr.  Hplborn 
Ramfay  James,  Efq;  Aberdeen 
Ramfay,  Mr.  David^  Edinburgh 
Rawlinfon  Thomas,  Efq:  Great  Queea-ft^4$ct 
Rayner^   Mr.  Thomas,  Bedford -fquare 
Raikcs,   Mr.  Norfolk-ftreet 
Randall,  Mr.  Edward,  Dover-ftree^ 
{Roberts,  Mr.  Strand 
Reid,  Mr.  Portland-ftreet 


Siflbn,  Rev.  Mr.  Reigate.  Surry 

Swinney,  Mr.   Birmingham 

Stevens,  Mr.  London 

Stevens,   ^r.  Tiniothy,  Cirencefter 

Smith,  Mr.  Tliomas,  St.  John's-f|i:ec# 

Skinner,  Mr.  Thonias,  Cheapfidc 

Smith  and  Son,  Canterbury   '^ 

Simmons  and  Kirkby,  ditto 

Steiiimetz,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Ratcliff 

Stuckficld,  Mr.  Thomas,   ditto. 

Sandcrfon,  Mr.  Robert,  Ratcliff  Grqi^ 

Shepherd,  Mr, '  Bermondfey-ftr^et 

Scott,  Mr.  Horfley  Down       ' 

Stuart,  Mr.  Charing-crofs 

Shavir,  Captain,  Ringmer,  near  Le;wc^ 

Stanford,  Mr.  Newtimber,  Suflex 

Smith,  Mr.  Prefton,  Lancalhire 

Stephenfon,  Rev.  Mr.  Wimbeflx,  Efle^ 

Smith,  Mr.  Felix,  Watford 

Scobett  John,  Efa;  Penzance 

Shrimpton,  Mifs  b.  Shoe  Lane 

Slo^ian,  Mr.  W.  Paternofter-row 

Spanton,  Mr.  W.  Cheapfide 

Streets,  Mr.  Georgins,  Upper  Thanaes-ftree^ 

Sheen,  Mr.  Samuel,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard 

Splids,  Mr.  Chriftian,  Cannon-ftrcet,  St.  George*$ 

well  Mr.    John,   Cornhill 

rcct,Mr.    Thomas,  Gracechurch-flwt 


T. 

Trelawncy,  Gen^  Soho-lqujw 
Thompfon.  Commodore  $d>iraK4»  (^aroUM^ftre^ 
Trappitt/Mr;WUluM%  Upj^rS^sriw^    '^  " 
Taylor,  Mr.  Thomas,  BuiigaY>  Sufelk 
Turner,  Mr.  Edvr^d,  F|2^i^s>Wii^  S'^lj^- 
Turner,  Mr.  William,  Swaftham,  Sufi^lk 

Thomas,  Mr,  RatclifFCrof^ 

Thorne,  Mr.  Excte^: 

Teffeyman,  Mr>  William,  York 

Todd,  Mr.  John,  York 

Tatqw^  a|«:*:  E^SmijhfieWt 

Tonkcn,  Captain  Thomas,  Bromg.t<^n|.  ]^Qnt 

Tracy,  Mr.  John,  do.  do. 

T^n^  M«f  Patefiioiter-foir, 

Ufticke  William,  Efq;  Penzance 
pndewood  Cha|rle8>  l^fq;.  Lambeti^' 
Unwin,  Mr.  Thomas,  Bafiughall-ftreet 
tFnlworth,  Mr.  George,  LooiDard-ftreet 
pnderwbod,  Mr.  Abrabw>  Peckham 
Vaftw,  Mr,  Star  poijrt;,  Bread-rftrqct 

W, 

WolffErneft,  ECq;  WeH«-Gk)fe;Squarp 

Walford,  Mr.  J^n,  Holborn-Kili 

Webfler,  Mr.  Samuel,  ]frainli9|h^m<,  Suffolk 

Webfter  Edward,  Efq;,  PemJ)roke  College,  Qxfp^ 

Walter,  Mr.  John,  Paterppfter-roW' 

Whitfield,  Mr.  F..  Lew^,  Suflfe?  " 

Whitfield,  Rev.  Dr. 

Watfon,  Captain,  Rotberhifhci   . 

Watfon,  Mr.  ditto  ,U 

Wittock,  Mr.  Gun  DojRfc 

Wood,  Mr.  Horfley  D.owa  - 

Witfon,  Captain  John,  Emfworth,  Hants 

White,  Mr.  Thomas,  Wbitschapel 

Walpole^  Mr.  Robert,  Do^cr-ftrset 

Wilfon,  Rev.  Mr.  Reigate 

Woolmer,  Mr.  Exeter 

White,  Mr.  Luke,  Dublin 

'\Vi)kinfon,  Mr.  William,  DMke-ftreeti  St.  JfiQCl't. 

Voun|^ 


^        SUBSCRIBERS    KAMES. 


Y. 


Voung  Charles,  Efq.  Clapton  '  ^ 
Young,  Mr.  Ocor^,  Long-acre 
Yarrington  Thomasi  ;Efo;  Broad-ftrcefe 
Young,  Mr.  Thomas,  Cavcndifh-ftrcct 
Vcrbury,  Mr,  Jimi&,  Tottenham  Court  T^oz,i. 
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